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CHAPTKB  I. 

AN  rvnrr. 
SvKBv  tA>wii-lirr<]  {M'-nxiu  vtho  tnivcb  in  a  r 
niiHntry  ri'gioii,  hiKuva  whiit  it  U  to  hhij  a  nuat  nhiln 
bt'ti—  [itiiiii.I  in  :i  [Tttlly  uljialion, — in  a  idimly- 
I"  1  iij  a  iuniiy  cuminiiH,  nr  Kiaitling 

I'  iii(l  lu  tu}*  to  Uiinnt'ir,  an  ibe 

<:3:i  ,      ,  .1  it«  gato,  "]   slioiilil  like  to 

(ire  therv:," — "  t  could  \to  nrr  liu[>i7  tn  tliat 
prvity  iiUno."  TraDeient  vinoDa  p^uui  MoTt\  hie 
mimTBoyc  of  dewy  tuitiuHT  tnomin^,  when  tliu 
•loiiuw*  an'  ItiDg  ttn  (hx  ^an,  niiil  of  bn^hi  autumn 
aft-roonnn,  wltcn  it  wifJf!  (•»■  Itijcury  to  "nitntor  in 
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Mr.  Grey''s  house  had  probably  been  the  object 
of  this  kind  of  speculation  to  one  or  more  persons^ 
three  times  a  week,  ever  since  the  stage-coach  had 
taken  to  passing  through  Deerbrook.  Deerbrook 
was  a  rather  pretty  village,  dignified  as  it  was  with 
the  woods  of  a  fine  park,  which  formed  the  back- 
ground to  its  best  points  of  view.  Of  this  pretty 
village,  Mr.  6rey''s  was  the  prettiest  house,  stand- 
ing in  a  field,  round  which  the  road  swept.  There 
were  trees  enough  about  it  to  shade  without  dark- 
ening it,  and  the  garden  and  shrubbery  behind 
were  evidently  of  no  contemptible  extent.  The  tim- 
ber and  coal  yards,  and  granaries,  which  stretched 
down  to  the  river  side,  were  hidden  by  a  nice 
management  of  the  garden  walls,  and  training  of 
the  shrubbery. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  tiiis  tempting  white 
house  sat  Mrs.  Grey  and  her  eldest  daughter,  one 
Spring  evening.  It  was  rather  an  unusual  thing 
for  them  to  be  in  the  drawing-room.  Sophia  read 
history  and  practised  her  music  every  morning  in 
the  little  blue  parlour  which  looked  towards  the 
road;  and  her  mother  sat  in  the  dining-room 
which  had  the  same  aspect.  The  advantage  of 
these  rooms  was,  that  they  conuxianded  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Grey^s  partner  in  the  com, 
coal,  and  timber  business,  and  also  the  dwelling  of 
Mrs.  Enderby,  Mrs.  Rowland^s  mother,  who  lived 
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just  opposite  the  Rowlands.  The  drawing-room 
looked  merely  into  the  garden.  The  only  houses 
Been  from  it  were  the  green-house  and  the  summer- 
house  ;  the  latter  of  which  now  served  the  purpose 
of  a  school-room  for  the  children  of  both  families^ 
and  stood  on  the  boundary4ine  of  the  gardens  of 
the  two  gentlemen  of  the  firm.  The  drawing- 
room  was  so  dull,  that  it  was  kept  for  company  ; 
that  is,  it  was  used  about  three  times  a-year, 
when  the  pictures  were  unveiled,  the  green  baize 
removed,  and  the  ground-windows^  which  opened 
upon  the  lawn,  thrown  wide,  to  afford  to  the  rare 
guests  of  the  family  a  welcome  from  birds  and 
flowers. 

The  ground- windows  were  open  now,  and  on  one 
side  sat  Mrs.  Grey,  working  a  rug,  and  on  the 
other  Sophia,  working  a  collar.  The  ladies  were 
evidently  in  a  state  of  expectation — a  state  exceed*- 
ingly  trying  to  people  who,  living  at  ease  in  the 
countr]fy  have  rarely  anything  to  expect  beyond 
the  days  of  the  week,  the  newspaper,  and  their 
dinners.  Mrs.  Grey  gave  her  needle  a  rest  every 
few  minutes,  to  listen,  and  rang  the  bell  three 
times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  make  inquiries  of 
her  maid  about  the  arrangements  of  the  best  bed- 
room. Sophia  could  not  attend  to  her  work,  and 
presently  gave  information  that  Fanny  and  Mary 
were  swinging  in  the  orchard.    She  was  desired  to 
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All  Deerbrook  had  been  informed  of  their  ex- 
pected arrival — as  it  always  was  of  everything  which 
concerned  the  Greys.  The  little  Rowlands  were 
walking  with  their  mother  when  the  chaise  came 
up  the  street ;  but  being  particularly  desired  not 
to  look  at  it,  they  were  not  much  benefited  by  the 
event.  Their  grandmama,  Mrs.  Enderby,  was 
not  at  the  moment  under  the  same  restriction; 
and  her  high  cap  might  be  seen  above  the  green 
blind  of  her  parlour  as  the  chaise  turned  into 
Mr.  Grey's  gate.  The  stationer,  the  parish-clerk, 
and  the  milliner  and  her  assistant,  had  obtained  a 
passing  view  of  sundry  boxes,  the  face  of  an  elderly 
woman,  and  the  outline  of  two  black  bonnets, — 
all  that  they  could  boast  of  to  repay  them  for  the 
vigilance  of  a  whole  afternoon. 

Sophia  Grey  might  be  pardoned  for  some  anxiety 
about  the  reception  of  the  young  ladies.  She  was 
four  years  younger  than  the  younger  of  them;  and 
Hester,  the  elder,  was  one-and-twenty, — a  vene- 
rable age  to  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Sophia  began  to 
think  she  had  never  been  really  afraid  of  any- 
thing before,  though  she  remembered  having  cried 
bitterly  when  first  left  alone  with  her  governess; 
and  though  she  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
dinging  to  her  mother^s  side  on  all  social  occasions. 
In  the  approaching  trial  her  mother  could  give  her 
little  assistance.    These  cousina  would  be  always 


with  her.  How  rYk  HhouM  road  history,  or  prao- 
Um  nuwio  with  lliem  in  the  room,  slie  could  not 
nuginc.  nor  what  aho  should  find  to  saj  to  them 
■U  (Uy  loag^.  If  poor  Klizitbeth  htui  but  livod, 
irittt  ft  comfort  nhw  would  havu  been  now, — the 
cMur  oiHS  who  would  b&ve  taken  all  the  res|>onU' 
UUty  !  And  nhn  hL^avi'd  a  sigh  once  mort>,  as  slie 
timuxht,  to  the  motnory  of  poor  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Gny  wae  nt  a  nuirkiit  aoino  niiles  otT;  and 
Syiini-y  n-aa  Milt  by  )tis  nioth<-r  into  the  hall,  to 
UHUI  in  llut  work  of  alighting,  and  causing  the 
luggage  to  alight.  Aa  any  other  boy  of  thirteen 
would  liaie  dono,  he  olunk  behin<I  the  hall  door, 
witiwut  venttiring  to  «poak  to  the  rtrangcni,  and 
IcA  tile  buBiiMMw  to  tlie  gunut*  and  the  luud-t.  &In). 
Oroy  and  So[>liia  awaiu-d  tlinm  in  tlm  drawuig- 
rooui,  Bad  wtirv  rr^dy  with  inforoiatiou  about  linw 
uwuf^  tJtcy  had  all  lieen  at  t)i<t  rain  in  tiw  ntoni- 
mg,  till  thny  rBinonibcrL-d  that  it  woold  lay  the 
duFi,  and  RFi  muhr  ihr-  joHniey  pleoaiuitcr.  The 
t«"  !     :,    I        I  ■.,  and  looked  on  from 

il:  ■  >Iu  in,  &nd,  for  want 

uf      '  ling  hiH  awkwardiiUM, 

Ufwi  rtfckin^  tbo  ciAdlv  Mitlituii  foot  till  ho  lilt*.'<l 
iiwrr. 

Soplttft  riHiBil  thi!  lirvt  half-huur  not  at  atl  diP- 
(imilt  U>  MurtnounL  Sht'  wid  Alnrjiarot  IbbotMin 
biA'niM'tl  uauli  utbirr  iif  tJiu  prvciMi  number  of  mile* 
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between  Deerbrook  and  Birmingham.  She  ascer- 
tained fully  to  her  satisfaction  that  her  guests  had 
dined.  She  assisted  them  in  the  observation  that 
the  grass  of  the  lawn  looked  very  green  after  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  ;  and  she  had  to  tell  them 
that  her  father  was  obliged  to  attend  the  market 
some  miles  off,  and  would  not  be  home  for  an  hour 
or  two.  Then  the  time  came  when  bonnets  were 
to  be  taken  off,  and  she  could  offer  to  show  the 
way  to  the  spare  room.  There  she  took  Hester 
and  Margaret  to  the  window,  and  explained  to 
them  what  they  saw  thence:  and,  ss  it  waa 
necessary  to  talk,  she  poured  out  what  was 
most  familiar  to  her  mind,  experiencing  a  sudden 
relief  from  all  the  unwonted  shyness  which  had 
tormented  her. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Rowland^s  house, — papa^s  part- 
ner'*s,  you  know.  IsnH  it  an  ugly  place,  with 
that  ridiculous  porch  to  it?  But  Mrs.  Row- 
land can  never  bo  satisfied  without  altering 
her  house  once  a  year.  She  has  made  Mr. 
Rowland  spend  more  money  upon  that  place 
than  would  have  built  a  new  one  of  twice  the  size. 
— ^That  house  opposite  is  Mrs.  Enderby'^s,  Mrs. 
Rowland's  mother'^s.  So  near  as  she  lives  to  the 
Rowlands,  it  is  shocking  how  they  neglect  her. 
There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  being  properly 
attentive  to  her,  so  near  as  she  is,  could  there ! 
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But  when  she  is  ill,  we  are  obliged  to  go  and  see 
her  Bometimes  when  it  is  very  inconvenient,  because 
Mrs.  Rowland  has  never  been  near  her  all  day. 
Is  not  it  shocking  l"" 

"  I  rather  wonder  she  should  complain  of  her 
family/'*  observed  Margaret. 

*''  O,  she  is  not  remarkable  for  keeping  her 
feelings  to  herself,  poor  soul !  But  really  it  is 
wonderful  how  Uttle  she  says  about  it,  except 
when  her  heart  is  quite  full, — just  to  us.  She 
tries  to  excuse  Mrs.  Rowland  all  she  can ;  and 
sho  makes  out  that  Mrs.  Rowland  is  such  an  ex- 
cellent mother,  and  so  busy  with  her  children, 
and  all  that.  But  you  know  that  is  no  excuse 
for  not  taking  care  of  her  own  mother.^'' 

**  Those  are  the  Verdon  woods,  are  they  not?" 
said  Hester,  leaning  out  of  the  window  to  survey 
the  whole  of  the  sunny  prospect.  "  I  suppose 
you  spend  half  your  days  in  those  woods  in 
summer.^ 

^^  No ;  mama  goes  out  very  Uttle,  and  I  seldom 
walk  beyond  the  garden.  But  now  you  are  come, 
we  shall  go  everywhere.  Ours  is  considered  a 
very  pretty  village,*" 

The  sisters  thought  it  so  beautiful,  that  they 
gazed  as  if  they  feared  it  would  melt  away  if  they 
withdrew  their  eyes.  The  one  discovered  the 
bridge,  lying  in  shadow:  the  other  the  pointed 
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roof  of  the  buflding  which  surmounted  the  spring 
in  the  park  woods.  Sophia  was  well  pleased  at 
their  pleasure:  and  their  questions,  and  her  de« 
Bcriptions,  went  on  improving  in  rapidity,  till  a 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  room  eut  short  the  cate- 
chism. It  was  Morris,  the  Miss  Ibbotsons^  maid  ; 
and  her  appearance  gave  Sophia  a  hint  to  leave 
her  guests  to  refresh  themselves.  She  glanced 
over  the  room,  to  see  that  nothing  was  wanting ; 
pointed  out  the  bell,  intimated  that  the  wash- 
stands  were  mahogany,  which  showed  every  splash, 
and  explained  that  the  green  blinds  were  meant 
to  be  always  down  when  the  sun  shone  in,  lest  it 
should  fade  the  carpet.  She  then  withdrew,  tell- 
ing the  young  ladies  that  they  would  find  te» 
ready  when  they  came  down. 

''How  very  handsome  Hester  isf'  was  the 
exclamation  of  both  mother  and  daughter,  when 
Sophia  had  shut  the  drawing-room  door  behind 
her.* 

"  I  wonder,*"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  that  nobody 
ever  told  us  how  handsome  we  should  find  Hester^ 
I  should  like  to  see  what  fault  Mrs.  Rowland  can 
find  in  her  face.*^ 

'^  It  is  rather  odd  that  one  sister  should  have 
all  the  beauty,'^  said  Sophia.  ^  I  do  not  see  any 
thing  striking  in  Margaret.'"^ 

'^  Mrs.  Rowland  will  say  she  is  plain ;  but,  ii» 
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my  opinion,  Margaret  is  better  looking  than  any 
of  the  Rowlands  are  ever  likely  to  be.  Margaret 
would  not  be  thought  plain  away  from  her  sister. — 
1  hope  they  are  not  fine  ladiea.  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised at  their  bringing  a  maid.  She  looks  a  very 
respectable  person ;  but  I  did  not  suppose  they 
would  keep  a  maid,  till  they  knew  better  what  to 
look  forward  to.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Grey 
will  think  of  it.'' 

When  Hester  and  Margaret  came  down,  Mrs. 
Grey  was  ready  with  an  account  of  the  society  of 
the  place. 

"  We  are  as  well  off  for  society,''  said  she,  "  as 
most  places  of  the  size.  If  you  were  to  ask  the 
bookseller  at  Blickley,  who  supplies  our  club,  he 
would  tell  you  that  we  are  rather  intellectual  peo- 
ple :  and  I  hope  you  will  see,  when  our  friends  have 
called  on  you,  that  though  we  seem  to  be  living 
oat  of  the  world,  we  are  not  without  our  pleasures. 
I  think,  Sophia,  the  Levitts  will  certainly  call." 

**  O  yes,  mama,  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt." 

**  Dr.  Levitt  is  our  rector,"  observed  Mrs.  Grey 
to  her  guestfl.  '^  We  are  dissenters,  as  you  know, 
and  our  neighbour,  Mrs.  Rowland,  is  very  much 
scandalized  at  it.  If  Mr.  Rowland  would  have 
allowed  it,  she  would  have  made  a  difficulty  on 
that  ground  about  having  her  children  educated 
with  mine.    But  the  Levitts'  conduct  might  teach 
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her  better.  They  make  no  difference  on  account 
of  our  being  dissenters.  They  always  call  on  our 
friends  the  first  day  after  they  arrive, — or  the 
second  at  furthest.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see 
the  Levitts  to-morrow.^ 

"  And  Mrs.  Enderby,  I  am  sure,^  said  Sophia, 
"  if  she  is  at  all  able  to  stir  out.^^ 

"  O  yes,  Mrs.  Enderby  knows  what  is  right,  if 
her  daughter  does  not.  If  she  does  not  call  to- 
morrow, I  shall  think  that  Mrs.  Rowland  prevented 
her.  She  can  keep  her  mother  within  doors,  as 
we  know,  when  it  suits  her  purposes." 

*'  But  Mr.  Philip  is  here,  mama,  and  Mrs.  En- 
derby can  do  as  she  likes  when  she  has  her  son 
with  her. — I  assure  you  he  is  here,  mama.  I  saw 
the  cobbler^s  boy  carry  home  a  pair  of  boots  there 
this  morning.'" 

Sydney  had  better  evidence  still  to  produce. 
Mr.  Enderby  had  been  talking  with  him  about 
fishing  this  afternoon.  He  said  he  had  come  down 
for  a  fortnight^s  fishing.  Fanny  also  declared 
that  Matilda  Rowland  had  told  Miss  Young  to- 
day, that  uncle  Philip  was  coming  to  see  the  new 
school-room.  Mrs.  Grey  was  always  glad,  on  poor 
Mrs.  Enderby^s  account,  when  she  had  her  son 
with  her :  but  otherwise  she  owned  she  did  not 
care  for  his  coming.  He  waa  too  like  his  sister  to 
please  her. 
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"  He  is  TPry  lilgli,  to  ho  eure,"  olwprveti  Sopliia- 
"  And  Tt-ntty  Oiere  w  iio  occAototi  for  that  witli 
un,"  n-viiuu'd  Mrs.  Orcy,  "  We  ehoulil  iiover 
tiiiok  of  luiuDg  liim  yp  with  Iub  sifiter'a  proceed- 
ing, if  tie  iliil  not  do  it  li)in«»lf.  No  onri  would 
«u|t[H)«e  liim  aninn<raMp  for  licr  nidontMe  ;  ut  Imist, 
I  uit  nirr  «ucl]  a  lliilig  wotild  Ri-vfrr  imtur  uxy  head. 
tial  hv  fnriwii  it  Upon  onoV  mind  iiy  irarrying  him- 
•eir».).Igh." 

"  1  don't  think  ho  can  help  being  bo  tall."  oh- 
wrrrd  Sjdwy. 

"  liul  ho  biitt'^iu  up,  nud  niak<«  th«  mimt  "f 
it."  rr'plii-d  SoiiLiia.  "  ilo  staikB  iu  liUu  a  ['oHhIi 
eituut." 

Tl)(>  Miti-r«  coold  Dot  Mp  smiling  at  this  proof 
lluit  ibt>  iDLiirricina  of  tliL*  Potra  into  this  placo 
wen:  ronfinrd  b)  tJMi  book  dub.  Tliuy  hnppcnoil 
I'.  '  -  I'  ,  -iivitwl  with  a  l*uli«l)  Donnt.  who 
<'  i.i->i  uu)  did  ool   st^k.     'ilwj 

"  '-i«ity  of  pjcrt iiiff  lli<>m*cltv«  in 

"      .      .  ,1'.  Uk- 


■..■■■      ■,,,.;  ..    will 

\  Sujtliio. 

|Atn>  Sunilny,  nijr  duor. — Tbo  Andcrsona 

ltli»  nfl*,"  ithe  cxplniitml,  "  ftnd  urr  ntuith 

ptii  their  nclioot.     'Thay   itu)   pouibljr 

llirdiiy  tfternoou,  aa  Saturday  i»  u.  h&lf 
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holiday ;  but  Sunday  after  church  is  a  more  likely 
time. — We  do  not  much  approve  of  Sunday  visits ; 
and  I  dare  say  you  feel  the  same :  but  this  is  a 
particular  case, — ^people  living  three  miles  off,  you 
know,  and  keeping  a  school.  And  being  dissent* 
ers,  we  do  not  like  to  appear  illiberal  to  those  who 
are  not  of  our  own  way  of  thinking :  so  the  Ander- 
sons sometimes  come  in  after  church ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  accept  their  call  just  as  if  it  was  made 
in  any  other  way." 

Hester  and  Margaret  could  only  say  that  they 
should  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  in 
any  mode  which  was  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves. A  laugh  went  through  the  family,  and  a  ge- 
neral exclamation  of  *^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson !  " 
^^  The  Andersons "  happened  to  be  two  maiden 
sisters,  who  kept  a  young  ladies'  school.  It  was 
some  time  before  Mrs.  Grey  herself  could  so  far 
command  her  countenance  as  to  frown  with  becom- 
ing severity  at  Fanny,  who  continued  to  gig^e  for 
some  time,  with  intervals  of  convulsive  stillness,  at 
the  idea  that  "  the  Andersons  "  could  mean  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anderson.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle, 
Mr.  Orey  entered.  He  laid  a  hand  on  the  head 
of  each  twin,  observed  that  they  seemed  very 
merry,  and  asked  whether  his  cousins  had  been 
kind  enough  to  make  them  laugh  already.  To 
these  cousins  he  ofibred  a  brief  and  hearty  w^ 


Mno,  remarking  that  he  su[>poE(>d  thev  hikd  bi??n 
told  wliat  bad  irrcvontcd  his  being  on  tiie  spot  un 
tlieir  arrival,  am)  that  he  need  not  troiiblo  them 
with  tbo  Btor>'  over  af^aiti. 

Sydney  had  elit>[>p<)  cmt  b.»  his  father  entered, 
fur  tlH<  cb&noo  "f  ridiiig  his  hot-si>  to  tlio  stable, — 
a  riile  of  any  length  being  in  hia  opuiiim  bettor 
than  nnni!.  When  ho  roturoecl  in  a  few  niinntes, 
be  triod  to  wliupor  to  .Si>phia,  ovrr  t)i?  back  of  Iior 
chair,  lioi  onuhl  not  for  laughing.  After  repeated 
atUmpto,  Sophia  pushtil  hini  awuy. 

■■  Comf.  inv  boy,  out  with  it!"  enit!  tiis  father. 
t<  II  your  fiist^r  you  can  toll  m. 

!  i-i  if  Iwj  luu)  ratJior  not  explain 
UtTt-n-  Uiti  sUnu^uni;  but  be  nmcr  tlarcA  to  trifle 
wilb  bin  fulbi-r.  Hi.*  h^id  junt  bttard  from  littlci 
Untr^  Ilowbinil,  thitt  Wra.  ItowUnd  had  oaid  at 
Itonxr,  tbat  tho  yiitinf*  Indii-s  at  Mr.  Grey's,  whii 
\mA  t»-«t  mad"  m  niitrh  (um  almul,  wwrc  not  t/oimg 
b  r  '  I  "  ;  I  ■  -.-n  the  faoc  of  one,  »» 
M  .  and  ebo  «a»  mire  the 

[..  .  in,  fifty. 

.— ,    iiti   il4tMbl,"'   «id    H<wt«r, 
1.1 1  I  iiujtb. 

1 1  I'oniB  to-Biomiw,  add  vn  »omo 
[<  r}  ItttiL'  likit  Bfly,"  «id  Mrs. 

)"  'I    bu  euipriMKl,    I   tbink,'"  abw 
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added,  looking  at  Hester  with  a  very  meaning 
manner  of  admiration.  «  I  reaUy  hope,  for  her 
own  sake,  she  will  come,  though  you  need  not 
mind  if  she  does  not.  You  will  have  no  great  loss. 
Mr.  Grey,  I  suppose  you  think  she  wiU  call?" 

«  No  doubt,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Rowland  never 
omits  caUing  on  our  friends ;  and  why  should  she 
now «"  And  Mr.  Grey  applied  himself  to  conver- 
sation with  his  cousins,  whUe  the  rest  of  the 
family  enjoyed  further  merriment  about  Mrs. 
Rowland  having  mistaken  Morris  for  one  of  the 

Miss  Ibbotsons. 

Mr.  Grey  showed  a  sympathy  with  the  sisters, 
which  made  them  more  at  home  than  they  had 
felt  since  they  entered  the  house.    He  knew  some 
of  their  Birmmgham  friends,  and  could  speak  of 
the  institutions  and  interests  of  the  town.    For  a 
whole  hour  he  engaged  them  in  brisk  conversation, 
without  having  once  aUuded  to  their  private  affairs 
or  Us  own,  or  said  one  word  about  Deerbrook 
society.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  just  as  Mary 
and  Fanny  had  received  orders  to  go  to  bed,  and 
were  putting  their  dolls  into  the  cradle  in  prepa- 
ration, the  scrambUng  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard 
on  the  gravel  before  the  front  door,  and  the  house- 

beUrang.  .        , 

«« Who  can  be  coming  st  this  time  of  mgbt . 

said  Mm.  Grey. 
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"  It  ia  FlupQ,  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  her 
hmbuid.  "As  1  pa^Bod  liui  door,  I  asWI  him  to 
gi(>  out  to  ol<t  Mr.  Smilluon,  who  stM^ina  U>  m<!  to 
bv  nthcr  worse  than  bettor,  ftud  to  litt  iiifi  kiiow 
wlM*tlKrr  iuivt1iitt|;  cau  be  douu  for  Uio  old  gPDllt>- 
DiAn.       Uopo   hst»  eotae   to  report  of   faim,   no 

dMubt." 

"  Oil,  toaino,  don't  send  nc  tu  bi-<l  if  it  i»  Mr. 
Hopu ! "  cried  thtr  littlit  girls.  "  L«t  us  ait  up  a 
titUu  litngvr  if  it  in  Mr.  llopo." 

"  Mr.Hii(N:  is*  groat  bvoontewitli  tbo children, 
^-with  m  »U."  obaonwl  Mrs.  firov  to  tlio  Nulvre. 
**  Wn  l»ve  thu  {^nnttixL  QunfidL-nvo  in  Jiim  as  oar 
■yHw^l  luaa ;  us  indeed  everjr  nno  has  nho  em- 
|iibiya  liim.  Mr.  Gr«y  bnngfat  him  ban?,  and  ms 
f«>iMii|(^r  liim  iho  gnstast  Miutsrtiiin  onr  snciirty 
i-»rrln.|," 

■  :  ■!    ■  ■   !■■     ■!  lU  this  whon 

I'l  '"l<.'r  WAB.  that 

ill    .  :ii.il  eooioty  of 

Ut^-ibuHii.    -Mr.   n.>iM   li:t>i    liuL   boon    mtiitioitod 
fint.     Ho  wi»  tint  (uuidMuut;    but  tlinro  wut  a 
>.....  ..f  f,.(,.ii.:ii.,(.,i.   .K.I  iiiauunr  in  hun  ui>der 

I  ii  Ui  bnrn  brighter. 
>'ipUini>d,  on  hiumras: 
■  I  rtlw 
I  :  Lilld 
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both  parents  and  children,  he  sat  down  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  be  taken  into  consultation 
about  how  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  process  of  seeing  the  sights  of 
Deerbrook. 

With  all  sincerity,  the  sisters  declared  that  the 
woods  of  the  park  would  fully  satisfy  them, — that 
they  had  l)een  accustomed  to  a  life  so  quiet,  that 
excursions  were  not  at  all  necessary  to  their  enjoy- 
ment. Mr.  Grey  was  determined  that  they  should 
visit  every  place  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, while  it  was  in  its  summer  beauty.  Mr. 
Hope  was  exactly  the  right  person  to  consult,  as 
there  was  no  nook,  no  hamlet,  to  which  his  tastes 
or  his  profession  had  not  led  him.  Sophia  put 
paper  before  him,  on  which  he  was  to  note  dis- 
tances, according  to  his  and  Mr.  Grey^s  computa- 
tions. Now,  it  was  one  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Hope 
that  he  could  never  see  apiece  of  paper  before  him 
without  drawing  upon  it.  Sophia^s  music-books, 
and  any  sheet  of  blotting-paper  which  might  ever 
have  come  in  his  way,  bore  tokens  of  this  :  and 
now  his  fingers  were  as  busy  as  usual  while  he  was 
talking  and  computing  and  arranging.  When,  as 
he  said,  enough  had  been  planned  to  occupy  a 
month,  he  threw  down  his  pencil,  and  took  leave 
till  the  morning,  when  he  intended  to  make  a  oall 
which  should  be  less  involuntary. 
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The  moment  he  was  gone,  the  little  girls  laid 
hands  on  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  had  been 
employed.  As  they  expected,  it  was  covered  with 
scraps  of  sketches ;  and  they  exclaimed  with  de- 
light,— "  Look  here  !  Here  is  the  Spring.  How 
fond  Mr.  Hope  is  of  drawing  the  Spring  !  And 
here  is  the  foot-bridge  at  Dingleford  !  And  what 
is  this  ?     Here  is  a  place  we  don't  know,  papa.*" 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,  my  dears.  It 
is  the  abbey  ruin  do^n  the  river,  which  I  rather 
think  you  have  never  seen.^ 

*'  No,  but  we  should  like  to  see  it.  Are  there 
no  faces  this  time,  Fanny  ?  None  anywhere !  No 
fimny  faces  this  time  !  I  like  them  the  best  of 
Mr.  Hope's  drawings.  Sophia,  do  let  us  show  some 
of  the  faces  that  are  on  your  music-books.'" 

^^  If  you  will  be  sure  and  put  them  away  again. 
But  you  know  if  Mr.  Hope  is  ever  reminded  of 
them,  he  will  be  sure  to  rub  them  out.*" 

*'  He  did  old  Owen  fishing  so  that  he  can't  rub 
it  out  if  he  would,"  said  Sydney.  "  He  did  it  in 
ink  for  me ;  and  that  is  better  than  any  of  your 
sketches,  that  will  rub  out  in  a  minute.'" 

*'  Come,  children,''^  said  their  father,  "  it  is  an 
hour  past  your  bedtime." 

When  the  children  were  gone,  and  Sophia  was 
attending  the  sisters  to  their  apartment,  Mrs. 
Grey  looked  at  her  husband  over  her  spectacles. 
**  Well,  my  dear !"  said  she. 
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"  Well,  my  dear  !^  responded  Mr.  Grey. 
"  Do  not  you  think  Hester  very  handsome  T 
"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear.     She  is  very 
handsome.^ 

"  Do  not  you  think  Mr.  Hope  thinks  so  too  T 
It  is  a  fact  which  few  but  the  despisers  of  their 
race  like  to  acknowledge,  and  which  those  despisers 
of  their  race  are  therefore  apt  to  interpret  wrongly, 
and  are  enabled  to  make  too  much  of— that  it  is 
perfectly  natural, — so  natural  as  to  appear  nece^ 
sary, — that  when  young  people  first  meet,  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  falling  in  love  should  occur  to  all  the 
minds  present.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  always 
is  so;  though  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  the 
idea  speedily  goes  out  again,  as  naturally  as  it  came 
in  :  and  in  no  case  so  speedily  and  naturally  as  in 
the  minds  of  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned, 
from  the  moment  that  the  concern  becomes  very 
near  indeed.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  minds  in 
Mr.  Grey^s  drawing-room  underwent  the  common 
succession  of  ideas, — slight  and  transient  imagina- 
tions, which  pass  into  nothingness  when  unex- 
pressed. Probably  the  sisters  wondered  whether 
Mr.  Hope  was  married,  whether  he  was  engaged, 
whether  he  was  meant  for  Sophia,  in  the  prospect 
of  her  growing  old  enough.  Probably  each  specu- 
lated for  half  a  moment,  unconsciously,  for  her 
sister,  and  Sophia  for  both.  Probably  Mr.  Grey 
might  reflect  that  when  young  people  are  in  the 
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* 

way  of  meeting  frequently  in  country  excursions,  a 
love  affair  is  no  very  unnatural  result.  But  Mrs. 
Grey  was  the  only  one  who  fixed  the  idea  in  her 
own  mind  and  another  by  speaking  of  it. 

"  Do  not  you  think  Mr.  Hope  thinks  Hester 
very  handsome,  Mr.  Grey  ?" 

"  I  really  know  nothing  about  it,  my  dear.  He 
did  not  speak  on  the  subject  as  he  mounted  his 
horse ;  and  that  is  the  only  opportunity  he  has  had 
of  saying  anything  about  the  young  ladies.^' 

"  It  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  then, 
before  Sydney  and  the  servants." 
**  Very  strange  indeed."'' 

"  But  do  you  not  think  he  must  have  been  struck 
with  her!  I  should  like  very  well  to  have  her 
settled  here ;  and  the  comer-house  of  Mr.  Row- 
land's might  do  nicely  for  them.  I  do  not  know 
what  Mrs.  Rowland  would  think  of  Mr.  Hope's 
marrying  into  our  connexion  so  decidedly.'" 

"  My  dear,""  said  her  husband,  smiling,  **  just 
consider !  For  anything  we  know,  these  young 
ladies  may  both  be  attached  and  engaged.  Hope 
may  be  attached  elsewhere .*" 


No,  that  I  will  answer  for  it  he  is  not.    I- 


Well,  you  may  have  your  reasons  for  being 
sure  on  that  head.  But  he  may  not  like  the  girls ; 
they  may  not  like  him  : — in  short,  the  only  thing 
that  has  happened  is,  that  they  have  seen  each 
other  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour."" 
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^^  Well !  there  ia  no  saying  what  may  come  of 

it.'' 

"  Very  true :  let  us  wait  and  see." 

^^  But  there  is  no  harm  in  my  telling  you  what* 
ever  comes  into  my  head." 

*'  None  in  the  world,  unless  you  get  it  so  fixed 
there  that  somebody  else  happens  to  know  it  too. 
Be  careful,  my  dear.  Let  no  one  of  these  young 
people  get  a  glimpse  of  your  speculation.  Think 
of  the  consequence  to  them  and  to  yourself." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Grey  !  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
What  a  serious  matter  you  make  of  a  word  or 
two  !'' 

"  Because  a  good  many  ideas  belong  to  that 
word  or  two,  my  dear.*^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MOONUOHT  TO   TOWNSFOLK. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  Sophia,  as 
she  left  the  sisters  in  their  apartment,  Hester 
crossed  the  room,  with  a  step  very  like  a  dance, 
and  threw  up  the  window. 

^'  I  had  rather  look  out  than  sleep,^^  said  she. 
^*  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  close  my  eyes  on  such  a 
prospect. — Morris,  if  you  are  waiting  for  us,  you 
may  go.     I  shall  sit  up  a  long  while  yet.*" 

Morris  thought  she  had  not  seen  Hester  in  such 
spirits  since  her  father's  death.  She  was  unwilling 
to  dieck  them,  but  said  something  about  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  journey,  and  beingfresh  for  thenext  day. 

**  No  fear  for  to-morrow,  Morris.  We  are  in 
the  country,  you  know,  and  I  cannot  fancy  being 
tired  in  ihe  fields,  and  in  such  a  park  as  that.  Good 
night,  Morris.'" 

When  she  too  was  gone,  Hester  called  Margaret 
to  her,  put  her  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  Again. 
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*'  You  seem  happy  to-night,  Hester,^  said  Mar- 
garefs  gentle  voice. 

*'  Yes,"  sighed  Hester ;  "  more  like  being  happy 
than  for  a  long  time  past.  How  little  we  know 
what  we  shall  feel !  Here  have  I  been  dreading 
and  dreading  this  evening,  and  shrinking  from  the 
idea  of  meeting  the  Greys,  and  wanting  to  write  at 
the  last  moment  to  say  that  we  would  not  come, — 
and  it  turns  out — O  so  differently !  Think  of  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  of  pure  country  life  ! 
When  they  were  planning  for  us  to-night,  and  talk- 
ing of  the  brook,  and  lanes,  and  meadows,  it  made 
my  very  heart  dance.*" 

**  Thank  God  !"  said  Margaret.  *'  When  your 
heart  dances,  there  is  nothing  left  to  wish." 

"  But  did  not  yours !  Had  you  ever  such  a  pro- 
spect before, — such  a  prospect  of  delicious  pleasure 
for  weeks  together, — except  perhaps  when  we 
caught  our  first  sight  of  the  sea  f^ 

"  Nothing  can  ever  equal  that,*"  replied  Marga- 
ret. "  Do  not  you  hear  now  the  shout  we  gave 
when  we  saw  the  sparkles  on  the  horizon, — heaving 
sparkles, — when  we  were  a  mile  off,  and  mama 
held  me  up  that  I  might  see  it  better ;  and  baby, 
— dear  baby, — clapped  his  little  hands!     Does 

not  seem  like  yesterday  T 

*'  Like  yesterday  :  and  yet,  if  baby  had  lived  he 
would  now  have  been  our  oompanioQ) — growing 


mUi  the  Minttd  of  all  oth«r  FrieaclB  to  us.  I  thought 
of  him  when  \  b*iv  .SjJhpv  Grey  ;  but  ho  would 
hare  Iwcn  Tary  unlikv  yjclncy  Gn?y.  He  would 
ha»c  bwo  fivo  ycur*  Mar,  hul  utill  diffeii>nt  from 
whiit  Sjilnoy  wQl  bo  &t  eighteen;— graver,  more 

"  H<]w  rtnuigo  is  tho  idva  of  having  a  brothnr .'" 
mid  Mar^arut.  '*  I  nuror  Hb»  girls  wiLli  their  bro- 
tht'n  )fut  I  irmtoh  Uiom,  and  Imig  to  (wA  what  it 
IB,  jart  for  one  hour. — I  wonder  wh»t  iliffwrucn  it 
mwhl  Imvfr  nuule  between  yon  and  me.  if  vta  lutil 
had  a  rr..t!,,T- 

•■  'i  I         i  il'l  havp  bt'cn  cbwf  rri>?ndB. — 

bW  !  -Iioutd  have  bi-on  left  jiIoeh.  ' 

Bii'  rli.     "OycB,"  ithe  cuiitiiiuml, 

itili  '  i'«  pnitest,  "it  would  liav" 

br<  I  inTTur  boUicRoiDci  frii-ndfihiii 

bt' '  '■■"■«  two." 

'    rou  have  l»o«!n  thi'  one  bift 
mil  '     "  Wwi  (hi*  H  al!  nnrrFmsi', 


1  aikl    t  itrv  iiluiiv,  to  bii 


tl.Iiil.  (if  it,  Mar^riri^ 

i  hill,     H..W 

liuigU  Aiid 
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play  with  papa,  as  if  we  were  not  to  separate  till 
we  had  all  grown  old :  and  now,  young  as  we  are^ 
here  we  are  alone !  How  do  we  know  that  we 
shall  be  left  to  each  other  T 

^^  There  is  only  one  thing  we  can  do,  Hester,^ 
said  Margaret,  resting  her  head  on  her  sister's 
shoulder.  '*'  We  must  make  the  most-  of  being 
together  while  we  can.  There  must  not  be  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  between  us  for  a  moment.  Our 
confidence  must  be  as  full  and  free,  our  whole  minds 
as  absolutely  open  as — as  I  have  read  and  heard 
that  two  minds  can  never  be.'*^ 

^^  Those  who  say  so  do  not  know  what  may  be,^ 
exclaimed  Hester.  ^^  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a 
thought,  a  feeling  in  me  that  I  could  not  tell  you, 
though  I  know  I  never  could  to  any  one  else.^ 

^'  If  I  were  to  lose  you,  Hester,  there  are  many 
many  things  that  would  be  shut  up  in  me  for  ever. 
There  wfll  never  be  any  one  on  earth  to  whom  I 
could  say  the  things  that  I  can  tell  to  you.  Do 
you  believe  this,  Hester  V 

"I  do.     I  know  it.'' 

*^  Then  you  will  never  again  doubt  me,  as  you 
certainly  have  done  sometimes.  You  cannot  ima- 
gine how  my  heart  sinks  when  I  see  you  are  fancy- 
ing that  I  care  for  somebody  else  more  than  for 
you ;  when  you  think  that  I  am  feeling  differently 
from  you.    O  Hester,  I  know  every  change  of  your 
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thou^lite  bj'  )onr  face  ;  and  indeed  your  tlioughts 
hare  been  miBtakuii  somptimoa.*' 

"They  havu  l-oon  wicked,  often,"  said  Hestor. 
ill  a  low  voice.  "  I  luivo  «omctini«  thought  that 
I  must  bff  ho[K*l«u!ly  bad,  whun  I  have  fotind  tlmt 
th<^  vtrougnBt  afTootion  I  liave  in  the  wnrld  has 
madir  me  uojiut  and  ernel  to  the  perBon  T  Invo  best. 
I  havp  B  jpahiUH  t«in]Kir,  Margaret;  and  ajealoug 
tt-mpcr  i»  a  wifki-d  ti-miMir.'' 

"  Now  TWi  am  unkind  to  yourself,  Hestur.  I 
(til  1jeB«T4 you  will  ntMer  doubt  me  again." 

"  I  never  will.  And  if  I  find  a  thought  of 
ih«  kind  rising  in  me.  I  will  toO  you  th(<  moment 
1  am  Bwaw*  of  it.'" 

"  Vo :  and  I  wiH  ("H  you  the  tnomrnt  I  no  a  trawr 
of  flirh  a  tliiHi^ht  in  your  hee.  So  we  aJinO  be 
ea^      ^Vr  i':m  never  niisund Cretan d  oafih  utber 

In;      .  il  rhi.nTlfnt-" 

jiiL-ofHearen,  all  human  hvtn^ 

1,  '  r1i.<  !<-.wc«taiMl  dulleat  but  lis* 

'I  ■liuvcd  at  momenta  by 

_  through  tho  brooding 

,...-'.  \\'ii  hoart.    Stiflh  rintar 

'   thrt  pHvili-gt'  of  the  htnoocnt, 

-  :    '.r  lh«  Itifinn.     Herv  were  Uw 

'  '  '  '    !        'ih'fit  and  wH- 

i|   ivbioh  (hould 

Mtli  :   th(.7  WlTt- 
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BO  happy  for  the  hour,  that  nothing  conid  disturb 
them. 

"  I  do  not  see,**  observed  Hester,  "  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  enjoy  any  intimate  intercourse  with 
this  family.  Unless  they  are  of  a  different  order 
from  what  they  seem,  we  cannot  have  much  in 
common ;  but  I  am  sure  they  mean  to  be  kind, 
and  they  wiD  let  us  be  happy  in  our  own  way. 
O,  what  mornings  you  and  I  will  have  together  in 
those  woods !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  soft 
as  they  look  in  this  light  !^ 

"  And  the  bend  of  the  river  glittering  there  . 
Here,  a  little  more  this  way,  and  you  will  see  it 
as  I  do.  The  moon  is  not  at  the  full  yet ;  the 
river  will  be  like  this  for  some  nights  to  come.^^ 

'^  And  these  rides  and  drives, — I  hope  nothing 
will  prevent  our  going  through  the  whole  list  of 
them.  What  is  the  matter,  Margaret!  Why 
are  you  so  cool  about  them  i^ 

*'^  I  think  all  the  pleasure  depends  upon  the 
companionship,  and  I  have  some  doubts  about 
that.  I  had  rather  sit  at  work  in  a  drawing* 
room  all  day,  than  go  among  mountains  with 
people—" 

''  Like  the  Mansons ;  O,  that  spreading  of 
shawls,  and  bustle  about  the  sandwiches,  before 
they  coidd  g^ve  a  look  at  the  waterfall !  I  am 
afraid  we  may  find  something  of  the  some  draw- 
back here.^ 


"  Well,  otily  k't  u»  gfit  out  into  the  wooUa  und 
(iae\  uul  WI9  will  UL'Ui&^  to  enjoy  ourselvet:! 
Unrrv.  We  «an  conUivo  to  tUgresB  hero  and 
(Lm:  tiip:t)i«r  wittiout  being  niiHBed.  Bat  I  think 
11^  Kit)  jud^ng  ntUcr  lui^tily  from  what  wo  Raw 
t^»  eTOiii^  <ni-ii  alwul  tliw  family  :  ami  we  h«ve 
no  riglit  tO-WlppiMe  that  all  their  aciiu&uitance  are 

ifi'l  I  am  Huro  Mr,  Hope,  for 
oil'  i>t  orilvr.     Ho  dropped   one 

thiii^  iii;t,  wkkh  |>ruvc<l  Uiiii  to  my 

iBind. " 

"  i  kunw  whal  yon  mean — ahoai  the  old  niHii 
that  W  to  bo  our  guido  oviar  that  hvuth  thi'j  were 
U^Udog.nr — nlmit  why  tbjit  huath  is  a  dillcrcnt 
ijDit  mmv  Utautiful  iilaui^  to  hiiu  tli&n  t«  iw,  nr  tt> 
hu  f  -  -  -     "■      '  -  it  not  trati,  what  Im  mid  !" 

[  1-ue.     I  have  little  lu  «ay  of 
mi  or  wisdom,  or  goodnew,^ — 

wli''  '  '    I'   '  i  .<    '  .I'K   mauit  ad 

gi'''  I  man  :  but 

1  I'  'i"  it  (lid  tw 

viM'  .1    running    wator    w 

Fi^'ii  KiuT  miQiH  roDnd." 

1  ..  .    1    __:..:.  :   .toiiii-timu   whether 

tU  Uiing»  u«  not  ttuda  at  tlia  mouHit  by  llx* 
nuod   (faml  Joua   thisn,  so   woBddfuUy   do   iber 
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change  with  one^s  mood,  and  according  to  the 
store  of  thoughts  they  lay  open  in  one^s  mind. 
If  I  lived  in  a  desert  island  (supposing  one^s  intel- 
lect could  go  on  to  grow  there),  I  should  feel  sure 
of  this.**" 

^'  But  not  here,  wh^re  it  is  quite  dear  that  the 
village  sot  (if  there  be  one),  and  Mr.  Hope,  and 
the  children,  and  we  ourselves  all  see  the  same 
objects  in  sunlight  and  moonlight,  and  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  the  same,  though  we  cannot 
measure  feelings  upon  them.  I  wish  Mr.  Hope 
may  say  something  more  which,  may  lead  to  the 
old  man  on  the  heath  again.  He  is  coming  to- 
morrow morning." 

^^  Yes,  we  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow.^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MAKING   ACXIUAINTANCE. 


TiiK   sisters   were  not  so  fatigued  with  their 

journey,  but  that  they  were  early  in  the  open  air 

the  next  morning.     In  the  shrubbery  they  met 

the  twins,  walking  hand  in  hand,  each  with  a  doll 

on  the  disengaged  arm. 

**  You  are  giving  your  dolls  an  airing  before 
breakfast,"  said  Hester^  stopping  them  as  they 
would  have  passed  on. 

"  Yes,  we  carry  out  our  doDs  now  because  we 
must  not  run  before  breakfast.  We  have  made 
arbours  in  our  own  gardens  for  our  dolls,  where 
they  may  sit  when  we  are  swinging.*^ 

^^  I  should  like  to  see  your  arbours  and  your 
gardens,"**  said    Margaret,    looking    round    her; 
will  you  take  me  to  them  V* 

Not  now,^  answered  they ;  "  we  should  have 
to  cross  the  grass,  and  we  must  not  go  upon  the 
gra»  before  breakfast.'" 

**^  Where  is  your  swing !  I  am  very  fond  of 
swinging!^ 
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'*  O  !  it  is  in  the  orchard  there,  under  that  large 
tree.     But  you  cannot ""  . 

'^  I  see ;  we  cannot  get  to  it  now,  because  we 
should  have  to  cross  the  grass.^  And  Margaret 
began  to  look  round  for  any  place  where  they 
might  go  beyond  the  gravel  walk  on  which  they 
stood.  She  moved  towards  the  greenhouse,  but 
found  it  was  never  unlocked  before  breakfast. 
The  summer-house  remained,  and  a  most  unex- 
ceptionable path  led  to  it.  The  sisters  turned 
that  way. 

'^  You  cannot  go  there,^'  cried  the  children ; 
*'  Miss  Young  always  has  the  school-room  before 
breakfast.'*'' 

^^  We  are  going  to  see  Miss  Young,^^  explained 
Hester,  smiling  at  the  amazed  faces  with  which 
the  children  stared  from  the  end  of  the  path. 
They  were  suddenly  seen  to  turn,  and  walk  as 
fast  as  they  could,  without  its  being  called  run* 
ning,  towards  the  house.  They  were  gone  to 
their  mothers  dressing-room  door,  to  tell  her  that 
the  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  gone  to  see  Miss  Young 
before  breakfast. 

The  path  led  for  some  little  way  under  the 
hedge  which  separated  Mr.  Orey^s  from  Mr. 
Rowland''s  garden.  There  were  voices  on  the 
other  side,  and  what  was  said  was  perfeetly 
audible.    Uneasy  at  hearing  what  was  not  meant 
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fiH''tlAffii,'Ht!«t/^r  nad  MargarH  gave  tokens  of 
tlioir  jir«:5ti?tK!e,  Tbo  oonvereatioii  on  the  other 
wie  of  the  hrifffcf  pmroejed  ;  and  in  a.  very  ehurt 
(imci  thn  «HtL<r8  woro  pfrsuailci)  that  th<^y  had 
1nL<ii  mntnkt^i  hi  ntpptMunv  that  what  w^h  i>uid 
WM  nnt  Tm-ant  for  thi>m. 

•■  My  own  ^latilda,"  Baid  a  voice  which  "vi- 
dMitly  citiw>  from  und(>r  a  ladv's  bonnet  which 
nu^^.■^  irinl!'!  wifh  Hi»^tf'»  and  Marganitv': 
'  '■■•  !  '  I.   I  would  not  III*  Ml)  li.'inth  lU 

t  '  M"?  whore  yon  [ileai*c  b'-fi»r>! 

'if  i  liom  ycin  liku.  my  Iotii.     I  :im 

•MtTT  fur  bull!  irirls  who  ar»  nut  allowed  to  dii  a* 
tbvjrploaw'in  tlifoon]  nfthp  morning.  My  children 
■lun  »Ti'r  Mtttkr  niich  rwlriL-tlon." 

"  Mathfr."  one<t  a  rough  little  penton,  "  I'm 
p:^nf,  tiahmg  wRh  odcId  Philip  to-day.  Sydmnr 
<tr«y  and  I  uv  f^ng',  I  don't  know  bow  fv  up  thv 


"  *»n  ni. 


.'  .1iMr1>i> 


You  must  not 
'  anKitiiiiil* 
i  riol  Im  l>(K<k 


'    lrlll[>    Hilid    I 

iiy  dpar  itny'. 
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Your  unole  will  yield  to  my  wishes,  I  am  sure,  as 
he  always  does.  And  if  Mrs.  Grey  allows  her  son 
to  run  such  risks,  I  am  sure  I  shoidd  not  feel  my- 
self justified.  You  will  stay  with  me,  love,  wonH 
you!  You  wiU  stay  with  your  mother,  my  own 
boy.^^ 

Oeorge  ran  roaring  away,  screaming  for  unole 
Philip ;  who  was  not  at  hand,  however,  to  plead 
his  cause. 

'^  My  Matilda,'^  resumed  the  fond  mother,  ^^you 
are  making  yourself  a  sad  figure.  You  will  not  be 
fit  to  show  yourself  at  breakfSEUtt.  Do  you  suppose 
your  papa  ever  saw  such  a  frock  as  that  I  There  I 
look — dripping  wet !  Pritchard,  take  Miss  Matilda, 
and  change  all  her  clothes  directly.  So  much  for 
my  allowing  her  to  run  on  the  grass,  while  the  dew 
is  on !  Lose  no  time,  Pritchard,  lest  the  child 
should  catch  cold.  Leave  Miss  Anna  with  me. 
Walk  beside  me,  my  Anna.  Ah !  there  is  papa. 
Papa,  we  must  find  some  amusement  for  Oeorge 
to-day,  as  I  cannot  think  of  letting  him  go  out 
fishing.  Suppose  we  take  the  children  to  spend 
the  morning  with  their  cousins  at  Dingleford  P 

"To-morrow  would  suit  me  better,  my  love,"*^ 
replied  the  husband.  "  Indeed  I  don^t  see  how  I 
can  go  to-day,  or  you  eitiier.^  And  Mr.  Row- 
land lowered  his  voice  so  as  to  show  that  he  was 
aware  of  his  liability  to  be  overheard. 
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"  O,  aa  to  that,  there  is  no  hurry,''  replied  the 
lady  aloud.  ^*  If  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  shoidd 
not  make  that  call  to-day.  Any  day  will  do  as 
woll." 

As  Hester  and  Margaret  looked  at  each  other, 
they  heard  the  gentleman  softly  say  "hush!" 
But  Mrs.  Rowland  went  on  as  audibly  as  ever. 

^*  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  in  any 
hurry  to  call  on  Mrs.  Grey's  friends,  whoever  and 
whatever  they  may  be.  Any  day  will  do  for  that, 
my  dear.^ 

Not  having  been  yet  forbidden  to  run  before 
breakfast,  Hester  and  Margaret  fled  to  the  sum- 
mer-house, to  avoid  hearing  any  more  of  the  do- 
mestic dialogues  of  the  Rowland  family. 

*^  What  shall  we  do  when  that  woman  calls ! '' 
said  Hester.  "  How  will  it  be  possible  to  speak 
to  her!'' 

^'  As  we  should  speak  to  any  other  indiiferent 
person,''  replied  Margaret.  "  Her  rudeness  is 
meant  for  Mrs.  Orey,  not  for  us ;  for  she  knows 
nothing  about  us :  and  Mrs.  Grey  will  never  hear 
from  us  what  has  passed. — Shall  we  knock  I " 

In  answer  to  the  knock,  they  were  requested  to 
enter.  Miss  Young  rose  in  some  confusion  when 
she  found  her  visiters  were  other  than  her  pupils : 
but  she  was  so  lame  that  Hester  made  her  sit 
down  again,  while  they  drew  seats  for  themselves. 
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They  apologised  for  breaking  ia  upon  ber  'with  so 
little  ceremony,  but  explained  that  they  were  come 
to  be  inmates  at  Mr.  Grey's  for  some  mouths,  and 
that  they  wished  to  lose  no  time  in  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  every  resort  of  the  family  of 
which  they  considered  themselves  a  part.  Miss 
Young  was  evidently  pleased  to  see  them.  She 
closed  her  volume,  and  assured  them  they  were 
welcome  to  her  apartment ;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  every 
body  calls  it  my  apartment,  and  why  should  not  I  !'^ 

"  Do  you  spend  all  your  time  here  l'^  asked 
Hester. 

''  Almost  the  whole  day.  I  have  a  lodging  in 
the  village ;  but  I  leave  it  early  these  fine  morn- 
ings, and  stay  here  till  dark.  I  am  so  lame  as  to 
make  it  inconvenient  to  pass  over  the  ground 
oftener  than  is  necessary ;  and  I  find  it  pleasanter 
to  see  trees  and  grass  through  every  window  here, 
than  to  look  out  into  the  farrier^s  yard, — the  only 
prospect  from  my  lodging.  The  furnace  and 
sparks  are  pretty  enough  of  a  winter's  evening, 
especially  when  one  is  too  ill  or  too  dismal  to  do 
anything  but  watch  them ;  but  at  this  season  one 
grows  tired  of  old  horse-shoes  and  cinders ;  and  so 
I  sit  here.*" 

To  the  sisters  there  seemed  a  world  of  desolaticm 
in  these  words.  They  were  always  mourning  for 
faardng  no  brother.     K&te  was  one  who  appeavad 
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to  be  entirely  alone.     From  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to  «ay^   Margaret  opened  the  book   Miss 
Young  had  laid  aside.     It  was  German*— Schiller's 
Thirty  Years^  War.     Every  one  has  something  to 
sav  about  Gorman  literature;  those  who  do  not 
understand  it  asking  whether  it  is  not  very  mystical, 
and  wild,  and  obscure ;  and  those  who  do  under- 
stand it  8a\4ng  that  it  is  not  so  at  all.     It  would 
be  a  welcome  novelty  if  the  two  parties  were  to 
set  about  finding  out  what  it  is  to  be  mystical, — ^a 
point  which,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  gene- 
rality, is  not  yet  ascertained. — Miss  Young  and 
her  visiters  did  not  enter  upon  precise  definitions 
this  morning.     These  were  left  for  a  future  occa* 
sioo*       Meantime  it  was  ascertained  that   Miss 
Young  had  learned  the  German  language  by  the 
aid  of  dictionary  and  grammar  alone,  and  also  that 
if  she  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  one  who 
wished  to  enjoy  what  she  was  enjoying,  she  should 
be  glad  to  afford  any  aid  in  her  power. — Hester 
was  satisfied  with  thanking  her.     She  wa»  old 
<moagh  to  know  that  learning  a  new  language  is 
a  serious  imdertaking.     Margaret  was  somewhat 
younger,    and   ready    for   any   enterprise.      She 
thought  she  saw  before  her  hours  of  long  morn^ 
ings,  when  she  should  be  glad  to  escape  firom  the 
work-table  to  Miss  Young's  companionship  and  to 
stody.     The   bright  field  of  Gennjyi  literature 
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seemed  to  open  before  her  to  be  explored.  She 
warmly  thanked  Miss  Yomag,  and  accepted  her 
offered  assistance. 

^*'  So  you  spend  all  your  days  alone  here,^  said 
she,  looking  round  upon  the  rather  bare  walls,  the 
matted  floor,  the  children's  desks,  and  the  single 
shelf  which  held  Miss  Young's  books. 

*^  Not  exactly  all  the  day  alone,'"  replied  Miss 
Young ;  ^'  the  children  are  with  me  five  hours  a  day, 
and  a  set  of  pupils  from  the  village  comes  to  me 
besides,  for  a  spare  hour  of  the  afternoon.  In 
this  way  I  see  a  good  many  little  faces  every  day." 

^'And  some  others  too,  I  should  hope;  some 
besides  little  faces!" 

Miss  Young  was  silent.    Margaret  hastened  on. 

*'^  I  suppose  most  people,  would  say  here  what 
IS  said  everjrwhere  else  about  the  nobleness  and  pri- 
vilege of  the  task  of  teaching  children.  But  I  do 
not  envy  those  who  have  it  to  do.  I  am  as  fond 
of  children  as  any  one ;  but  then  it  is  having  them 
out  to  play  on  the  grass,  or  romping  with  them  in 
the  nursery  that  I  like.  When  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  desks  and  school-books,  I  had  far  rather 
study  than  teach.'' 

*'  I  believe  everybody,  except  periiaps  mothers, 
would  agree  with  you,"  said  Miss  Young,  who 
was  now,  without  apology,  plying  her  needle. 

*^  Indeed !  then  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.** 
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"Thank  you :  l»ut  tliort?  is  no  need  to  be  §oit)" 
for  TDO.  Do  you  siippoec  tliat  one's  comfort  lios  in 
having  a  choice  »(  f'niplu)'mr.-nt8  t  My  experience' 
loads  mc  U*  think  thi;  contrary." 

"  I  do  not  think  1  conld  bo  happy,"  maiil  HtsU-r. 
"  to  be  tied  down  to  &d  eniplnytncnt  T  did  not  iikr-.' 
"  Not  to  n  posiiively  diagtuting  one.  But  I  am 
iliii))UM¥l  to  think  thut  tlio  ^^teat  numbfir  of 
hi{i|ty  people  ouy  be  found  bu«y  in  cinployntmts 
th&t  thtry  have  nut  chfvten  for  thuiuAelvnv,  &nil  novt*r 
mxdd  haTit  choot-n." 

"  I    an    afriiiil    the**!    »vry    happy    pcopftt    arv 

batir-  ("In!  tilling  «oiDcthina;cW.<.~' 

I  'ir  gtfat  Irouljli'.  They  think. 
till  -,  ,  I  :..-L:=  thom  wiser,  that  if  they  w*'r«' 
only  in  another  wDi  of  nrcumstanoos.  if  thoy  only 
had  B  olwuia  whtU-  th«y  would  do,  a  chuico  for  the 
asereiM'  of  the  powers  iitay  arv  rtiniidouii  of,  tbey 
wiiiilil  do  «ii-h  ihinifH  oa  ahouli]  he  the  woodor  and 
the  tcmir  of  th-'  ttarth.  Bui  Uuiir  powers  uiay  h<> 
doDhtml.  if  thny  do  ttot  appear  in  thu  ounquont  of 
ajvatnttMUXi" 

"  .So  yoii  conijuer  Ihune  ^ddy  ohildrun,  vrhun 
you  hnd  ntlK>r  bu  cQn<|Uoring  (tcnnan  metaphyai- 
aaiM,  -IT  — .  or  — ,  what  olno  r 

**  ThffTw  »  Itttlti  to  onquor  in  thcae  oWldnui." 
■Jd  Ml*  Vf lumt :  "  tfa'tv  an?  wry  (rood  with  ID(>- 
I  avam  yna  1  have  uiunh  iimro  to  i'on<)um-  itt  toy- 
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self,  with  regard  to  them.  It  is  but  little  that  I 
can  do  for  them ;  and  that  little  I  am  ^pt  to  <fe^ 
epifie,  in  the  vain  desire  to  do  more."  '  " 

«  How  more  T 

"  If  I  had  them  in  a  house  by  myself,  to  spend 
their  whole  time  with  me,  so  that  1  could  edticate, 

instead  of  merely  teaching  them .     But  here 

I  am  doing  just  what  we  were  talking  of  just  now, 
—laying  out  a  pretty-looking  field  of  duty,  in 
which  there  would  probably  bo  as  many  thorns  as 
in  any  other.  Teaching  has  its  pleasures,— its 
great  occasional^  and  small  daily  pleasures,  though 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  sublime  delights 
of  education."'* 

^'  You  must  have  some  of  these  sublime  delights 
mixed  in  with  the  humbler.  You  are,  in  some 
degree,  educating  these  children  while  teaching 
them." 

"  Yes :  but  it  is  more  a  negative  than  a  positive 
function, — a  very  humble  one.  Governesses  to 
children  at  home  can  do  little  more  than  stand 
between  children  and  the  faults  of  the  people  abOiit 
&iem,     I  speak  quite  generally.** 

^^  Is  such  an  occupation  one  in  which  any  body 
wa  be  happy?' 

'**  Why  not  as  weD  as  in  making  pins' heads,  or 
in  nursing  sick  people,  or  in  cutting  square  blocks 
out  of  a  ohalk-pit  for  thirty  years  together,  or  in 
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any  other  pccupation  which  may  be  ordained  to 
provo  to  us  that  happiness  lies  in  the  temper,  and 
not  in  the  object  of  a  pursuit.  Are  there  not  free 
and  happy  pin -makers,  and  sick -nurses,  and  chalk- 
cutters  V 

"  Yes :  but  they  know  how  much  to  expect. 
They  have  no  idea  of  pin-making  in  itself  being 
great  happiness." 

*'^  Just  BO.  Well :  let  a  governess  learn  what 
to  expect ;  set  her  free  from  a  hankering  after 
happiness  in  her  work,  and  you  have  a  happy 
governess." 

**  I  thought  such  a  thing  was  out  of  the  order  of 
nature.*" 

''  Not  quite.  There  have  been  such,  though 
there  are  strong  influences  against  it.  The  expec- 
tations of  all  parties  are  unreasonable ;  and  those 
who  are  too  humble,  or  too  amiable,  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  others,  are  discontented  with  themselves, 
when  the  inevitable  disappointment  comes.  There 
is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  evils  of  the  position 
of  a  governess, — ^between  the  family  and  the  ser- 
vants,— a  great  deal  said  that  is  very  true,  and 
always  will  be  true,  while  governesses  have  proud 
hearts,  like  other  people :  but  these  are  slight 
evils,  in  comparison  with  the  grand  one  of  the 
common  failure  of  the  relation. — There !  do  you 
hear  that  beD  T 
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"Whatiflit!    The  breakfast  beH  r 

'^  Yes.  You  must  go.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  inviting  you  here  ;  for  it  is  not,  except 
upon  sufferance,  my  room ;  and  I  have  no  induce- 
ment to  offer.  But  I  may  just  say,  that  you  will 
always  be  welcome.'" 

*'  Always  T  said  Margaret.  ^^  In  and  out  of 
Bchool  hours  T 

^'  In  and  out  of  school  hours,  unless  your  presence 
should  chance  to  turn  my  pupils*  heads.  In  that  case, 
you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  ask  you  to  go  away."*^ 

Mary  and  Fanny  had  just  reported  in  the  break- 
fast-parlour, that  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  had  been 
''  such  a  time  with  Miss  Young  !""  when  Hester 
and  Margaret  entered.  The  testimony  there  was 
all  in  favour  of  Miss  Young.  Mr.  Grey  called  her 
a  most  estimable  young  woman ;  and  Mrs.  Grey 
declared,  that  though  she  could  not  agree  with  her 
on  all  points,  and  decidedly  thought  that  she  over- 
rated Matilda  Rowland''s  talents,  she  was  convinced 
that  her  children  enjoyed  great  advantages  under 
her  care.  Sophia  added,  that  she  was  very  supe- 
rior,— quite  learned.  Mrs.  Grey  further  explained 
that,  though  now  so  much  at  ease  on  the  subject  of 
her  daughters'  education,  no  one  could  have  an 
idea  of  the  trouble  she  had  had  in  getting  the  plan 
arranged.  It  had  seemed  a  pity  that  the  Row- 
lands and  her  children  should  not  learn  together : 
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it  was  such  an  advantage  for  children  to  learn 
together  !     But  Mrs.  Rowland  had  made  a  thou- 
sand difficulties.     After  breakfast,  she  would  show 
her  young  friends  the  room  which  she  had  proposed 
should  be  the  school-room, — as  airy  and  advan- 
tageous in  every  way  as  could  be  imagined  :  but 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  objected  that  she  could  not 
have  Iblatilda  and  George  come  out  in  all  weathers, 
— as  if  they  would  have  had  to  walk  a  mile,  instead 
of  just  the  sweep  of  the  gravel  walk  !     Mrs.  Row- 
land had  proposed  that  her  back-parlour  should  be; 
the  school-room :  but  really  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of, — so  small  imd  dose,  and  such  a  dull  room  for 
Miss  Young  1     The  gentlemen  had  been  obliged  to 
take  it  up  at  last.    Nobody  could  ever  find  out 
which  of  them  it  was  that  had  thought  of  the  sum- 
mer-house, though  she  was  satisfied  in  her  own 
nund  that  Mr.  Rowland  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
having  such  clever  ideas :  but,  however,  it  was  soon 
settled.     The  summer-house  was  so  exactly  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  gardens,  that  really 
no  objection  had  been  left  for  Mrs.  Rowland  to 
make.     She  came  as  near  to  it  as  she  could,  how- 
ever ;  for  she  had  had  the  walk  covered  in  at  great 
expense  from  her  garden-door  to  the  summer-house, 
when  everybody  knew  she  did  not  mind  her  children 
getting  wet  at  other  times,  on  the  grass  before  the 
dew  was  ofL 
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"  And  the  covered  way  is  quite  an  eyesore  from 
the  drawing-room  windows/"*  added  Sophia. 

"  Quite,""  said  Mrs.  Grey ;  "  and  it  can  be  seen 
from  ours,  as  I  dare  say  you  observed  last  night. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  entered  into  her  calcular 
tions  when  she  had  it  made."*^ 

Mr.  Grey  enquired  about  the  arrangements  for 
the  morning,  and  whether  he  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice. It  happened  to  be  a  leisure  morning  with 
him,  and  he  did  not  know  when  he  might  have 
another  at  conunand.  Sophia  reminded  her  father 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  ladies  of  the 
family  to  go  out,  when  they  were  expecting  the 
neighbours  to  call :  and  this  brought  on  another 
speculation  as  to  who  would  call, — and  especially 
when  the  Rowlands  might  be  looked  for.  Hester 
and  Margaret  believed  they  could  have  settled 
this  matter;  but  iJiey  forbore  to  speak  of  what 
they  had  overheard.  They  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Rowland  was  to  be 
served  up  with  every  meal,  for  a  continuance;  asid 
Hester  found  her  anticipations  of  delight  ib  a 
country  life  somewhat  damped,  by  the  idea;  of 
the  frowning  ghost  of  the  obnoxious  lady  being 
for  ever  present. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MORNING   CALLS. 


The  little  gurls  had  been  dismissed  to  the  school-^ 
room  before  Mr.  Grey  had  finally  pushed  away  his 
te»-cup.  Not  being  wanted  by  the  ladies,  he 
walked  off  to  hie  timber-yard,  and  his  wife  fol- 
lowed to  ask  him  some  question  not  intended  for 
the  general  ear.  Sophia  was  struck  with  a  sudden 
panic  at  being  left  alone  with  the  strangers,  and 
escaped  by  another  ddor  into  the  store-room.  As 
the  last  traces  of  the  breakfast  things  vaniahed, 
Hester  exclaimed — 

^  So,  we  may  please  ourselves,  it  seems,  as  to 
what  we  are  to  do  with  our  morning  P 

*'  I  hope  eo,*^  said  Margaret.  "  Do  let  U6  get 
down  to  the  meadow  we  see  from  our  window — 
the  meadow  that  looks  so  flat  and  greeni  We 
may  very  well  take  two  hours'  grace  before  we 
need  sit  down  here  in  form  and  order.'" 

Hester  was  willing,  and  the  bonnets  were  soon 
on.    As  Margaret  was  paadng  down  stairs  again. 
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she  saw  Mrs.  Orey  and  SopKia  whispering  in  a 
room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  She  heard 
it  shut  instantly,  and  the  result  of  the  consultation 
soon  appeared.  Just  as  the  sisters  were  turning 
out  of  the  house,  Sophia  ran  after  them  to  say 
that  mama  wished  they  would  be  so  good  as  to 
defer  their  walk ;  mama  was  afraid  that  if  they 
were  seen  abroad  in  the  village,  it  would  be  sup- 
posed that  they  did  not  wish  to  receive  visiters : 
mama  would,  rather  that  they  should  stay  within 
this  morning.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
turn  back ;  and  Hester  threw  down  her  bonnet 
with  no  very  good  grace,  as  she  observed  to  her 
sister  that,  to  all  appearance,  a  town  life  was  more 
free  than  a  country  one,  after  all. 

^^  Let  us  do  our  duty  fully  this  first  moming,^^ 
said  Margaret.  ^^  Look,  I  am  going  to  carry  down 
my  work-bag;  and  you  shall  see  me  sit  on  the 
same  chair  from  this  hour  till  dinner-time,  unless 
I  receive  directions  to  the  contrary.*" 

The  restraint  did  not  amount  to  this.  Hester's 
chair  was  placed  opposite  to  Mrs.  Grey,  who 
seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  gazing  at  her,  and  in 
indulging  in  audible  hints  and  visible  winks  and 
nods  about  her  beauty,  to  every  lady  visiter  who 
sat  near  her.  Margaret  might  place  herself  where 
she  pleased.  In  the  intervals  of  the  visits  of  the 
morning,  she  was  treated  with  a  diversity  of  enter- 
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tainmente  by  Sophia,  who  occasionally  summoned 
her  to  the  window  to  see  how  Matilda  Rowland 
was  allowed  to  run  across  the  road  to  her  grand> 
mama^s,    without    so  much    as  a  hat   upon  her 
head, — to  see  Jem  Bird,  the  oldest  man  in  the  parish 
(believed  to  be  near  a  hundred),  who  was  resting 
himself  on  the  bank  of  the  hedge, — ^to  see  the  pea- 
cock which  had  been  sent  as  a  present  from  Sir 
William   Hunter  to  Mr.  James,  the  lawyer,  and 
which  was  a  great  nuisance  from  its  screaming, — 
to  say  whether  the  two  little  Reeves,  dropping 
their  curtseys  as  they  went  home  from  school, 
were  not  little  beauties, — and,  in  short,  to  witness 
all  the  village  spectacles  which  present  themselves 
before  the  windows  of  an  acute  observer  on  a  fine 
spring  morning.     The  young  ladies  had  to  return 
to  their  seats  as  often  as  wheels  were  heard,  or  the 
approach  of  parasols  was  discerned. 

Among  the  earUest  visiters  were  Mrs.  Enderby 
and  her  redoubtable  son,  Mr.  Philip.  Mrs.  En- 
derby  was  a  bright-eyed,  brisk  little  old  lady,  who 
was  rather  apt  to  talk  herself  quite  out  of  breath, 
but  who  had  evidently  a  stronger  tendency  still ; 
and  that  was,  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  every 
thing  and  every  body.  She  smiled  smiles  full  of 
meaning  and  assent  in  return  for  Mrs.  Orey^s  winks 
about  Hester's  beauty ;  and  reaUy  cheered  Hes- 
ter with  accounts  of  how  good  everybody  was 
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at  Deerbrook.  She  was  thankflil  that  her  maid 
Phoebe  was  better ;  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Grej 
would  not  fail  to  inquire ;  really  Phcebe  was  very 
much  better ;  the  influenza  had  left  sad  effects, 
but  they  were  dispersing.  It  would  be  a  pity  the 
girl  should  not  quite  recover,  for  she  was  a  most 
invaluable  servant — such  a  servant  as  is  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  The  credit  of  restoring  her  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Hope,  who  indeed  had  done  every- 
thing. She  supposed  the  ladies  would  soon  be 
seeing  Mr.  Hope.  He  was  extremely  busy,  as 
everybody  knew — had  very  large  practice  now; 
but  he  always  c(mtrived  to  find  time  for  every- 
thing. It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  time 
for  everything.  There  was  her  dear  dau^ter, 
Priscilla  (Mrs.  Rowland,  whose  husband  was  Mr. 
Orey^s  partner)  ;  Priscilla  devoted  her  life  to  her 
children  (and  dear  children  they  were) ;  and  no 
one  who  knew  what  she  did  for  her  children  would 
expect  anything  more  from  her ;  but,  indeed,  those 
who  knew  best,  she  herself,  for  instance,  were  fully 
satisfied  that  her  dear  Priscilla  did  wonders.  The 
apology  for  Mrs.  Rowland,  in  case  she  should  not 
call,  was  made  not  without  ingenuity.  Hester 
fiilly  understood  it ;  and  Mrs.  Orey  showed  by  her 
bridling  that  it  was  not  lost  upon  her  either. 

Mr.  Enderby,  meanwhile,  was  behaving  civilly 
to  Margaret  and  Sophia ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
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entering  their  teens.  Whatever  might  be  his 
opinion  of  women  generally,  from  the  particular 
Bpecimens  which  had  come  in  his  way,  he  had  too 
much  sense  and  gentlemanly  feeling  to  include 
Mrs.  Grey^s  guest-s  in  the  dislike  he  felt  towards 
herself,  or  to  suppose  that  they  must  necessarily 
share  her  disposition  towards  his  relations.  Per- 
haps he  felt,  unknown  to  himself,  some  inclination 
to  prepossess  them  in  favour  of  his  connexions ;  to 
stretch  his  complaisance  a  little,  as  a  precaution 
against  the  prejudices  with  which  he  knew  Mrs. 
Grey  would  attempt  to  occupy  their  minds.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  he  was  as  amicable  with 
Margaret  as  his  mother  was  with  her  sister. 

He  soon  found  out  that  the  strangers  were  more 
interested  about  the  natural  featiu*es  of  Deerbrook 
than  about  its  gossip.  He  was  amused  at  the 
earnestness  of  Margaret^s  inquiries  about  the 
Bcenery  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  laughingly 
promised  that  she  should  see  every  nook  within 
twenty  miles. 

"  People  always  care  leastftbout  what  they  have 
just  at  hand,^^  said  he.  *'  I  dare  say,  if  I  were  to 
ask  you,  you  have  never  seen  a  glass-bottle  blown, 
or  a  tea-tray  painted  !**' 

"  If  I  have,**'  said  Margaret,  "  I  know  many 
ladies  in  Birmingham  who  have  not.*** 

'*  You  will  not  be  surprised,  thai,  if  you  find 
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some  ladies  in  Deerbrook  who  do  not  ride,  and 
who  can  tell  you  no  more  of  the  pretty  places  near 
than  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in  Whitechapel. 
They  keep  their  best  eights  for  strangers,  and  not 
for  common  use,  I  am,  in  reality,  only  a  visitor 
at  Deerbrook.  I  do  not  live  here,  and  never  did ; 
yet  I  am  better  able  to  be  your  guide  than  almost 
any  resident.  The  ladies,  especially,  are  extremely 
domestic:  they  are  far  too  busy  to  have  ever 
looked  about  them.  But  I  will  speak  to  Mr. 
Grey,  and "^ 

"  O,  pray  do  not  trouble  Mr.  Grey !  He  has 
too  much  business  on  his  hands  already ;  and  he 
IS  so  kind,  he  will  be  putting  himself  out  of  his 
way  for  us ;  and  all  we  want  is  to  be  in  the  open 
air  in  the  fieldfi." 

"  '  All  you  want !'  very  like  stai'lings  in  a  cage ; " 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  was  smiling  at  the  well- 
known  speech  of  the  starling;  but  he  did  not 
quote  it.  "  My  mother  is  now  saying  that  Mr. 
Hope  finds  time  for  everything :  and  she  is  right. 
He  will  help  us.  You  must  see  Hope,  and  you 
must  like  him.  He  is  the  great  boast  of  the  place, 
next  to  the  new  sign.^ 

"  Is  the  sign  remarkable,  or  only  new  ?'' 

"  Very  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  if  not  for 
beauty.  It  ia  *  The  Bonnet  so  Blue  : ' — a  lady's 
bonnet  of  blue  satin,  with  brown  bows,  or  what- 
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ever  you  may  call  the  trimming  when  you  see  It ; 
and  we  are  favoured  besides  with  a  portrait  of  the 
milliner,  holding  the  bonnet  so  blue.  We  talk 
nearly  as  much  of  this  sign  as  of  Mr.  Hope ;  but 
you  must  see  them  both,  and  tell  us  which  you  like 
best.'' 

"  We  have  seen  Mr.  Hope.  He  was  here  yes- 
terday evening.'*' 

''  Well,  then,  you  must  see  him  again ;  and  you 
must  not  think  the  worse  of  him  for  his  being 
praised  by  everybody  you  meet.  It  is  no  ordinary 
case  of  a  village  apothecary." 

Margaret  laughed ;  so  little  did  Mr.  Hope  look 
like  the  village  apothecary  of  her  imagination. 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  know  something  of  the  pre- 
dilection of  villagers  for  their  apothecary, — how 
the  young  people  wonder  that  he  always  cures 
everybody ;  and  how  the  old  people  could  not  live 
without  him ;  and  how  the  poor  folks  take  him  for 
a  sort  of  magician ;  and  how  he  obtains  more  know- 
ledge of  human  affairs  than  any  other  kind  of  man. 
But  Hope  is,  though  a  very  happy  man,  not  this 
sort  of  privileged  person.  His  friends  are  so 
attached  to  him  that  they  confide  to  him  all  their 
own  affairs;  but  they  respect  him  too  much  to 
gossip  at  large  to  him  of  other  people's.  I  see 
you  do  not  know  how  to  credit  this ;  but  I  assure 
you,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Deerbrook  are  as 
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accomplished  in  the  arts  of  gossip  as  any  villagers 
in  England,  Hope  knows  little  more  than  you  do 
at  this  moment  about  who  are  upon  terms  and 
who  are  not.'^ 

"  My  Bister  and  I  must  learn  his  art  of  igno- 
rance,"** said  Margaret.  *'  If  it  be  really  true  that 
the  place  is  full  of  quarrels,  we  shall  be  afraid  to 
stay,  unless  we  can  contrive  to  know  nothing  about 
them.'' 

"  O,  do  not  suppose  we  are  worse  than  others 
^ho  live  in  villages.  Since  our  present  rector 
came,  we  have  risen  somewhat  above  the  rural 
average  of  peace  and  quiet."^ 

**  And  the  country  has  always  been  identical 
with  the  idea  of  peace  and  quiet  to  us  town-bred 
people  ! "  said  Margaret. 

"  And  very  properly,  in  one  sense.  But  if  you 
leave  behind  the  din  of  streets,  for  the  sake  of 
stepping  forth  from  your  work-table  upon  a  soft 
lawn,  or  of  looking  out  upon  the  old  church- 
steeple  among  the  trees,  while  you  hear  nothing  but 
bleating  and  chirping,  you  must  expect  some  set-off 
against  such  advantages :  and  that  set-off  is  the 
being  among  a  small  number  of  people,  who  are  al- 
ways busy  looking  into  one  another's  small  concerns.^' 
**  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  evil,^  said  Mar- 
garet. '*  From  what  you  were  saying  just  now,  it 
appears  that  it  may  be  avoided/' 
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"  From  what  I  was  saying  about  Hope.  Yes  ; 
such  an  one  as  Hope  may  get  all  the  good  out  of 
every  situation,  without  its  evils ;  but ^ 

"  But  nobody  else,''  said  Margaret,  smiling. 
"  Well,  Hester  and  I  must  try  whether  we  cannot 
have  to  do  with  lawns  and  sheep  for  a  few  months, 
without  quarrelling  or  having  to  do  with  quarrels." 

"And  what  if  you  are  made  the  subject  of 
quarrels  ?"  asked  Mr.  Enderby.  *'  How  are  you 
to  help  yourselves  in  that  case !" 

"  How  does  Mr.  Hope  help  himself  in  that 
ease!" 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
whole  place  is  agreed  about  him  at  present.  Every 
one  will  tell  you  that  never  was  society  so  blessed 
in  a  medical  man  before; — from  the  rector  and 
my  mother,  who  never  quarrel  with  anybody, 
down  to  the  village  scold.  I  am  not  going  to 
prepossess  you  against  even  our  village  scold,  by 
telling  her  name.  You  will  know  it  in  time, 
though  your  first  acquaintance  will  probably  be 
with  her  voice." 

''  So  we  are  to  hear  something  besides  bleating 
and  chirping  ?" 

A  tremendous  knock  at  the  door  occurred,  as  if 
in  answer  to  this.  All  the  conversation  in  the 
room  suddenly  stopped,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Row- 
land walked  in« 
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"This  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Rowland,"  observed 
Mr.  Enderby  to  Margaret- 

**  This  is  my  daughter  Priscilla,  Mrs.  Rowland," 
said  Mrs.  Enderby  to  Hester, 

Both  sisters  were  annoyed  at  feeling  timid  and 

nervous  on  being  introduced  to  the  lady.     There 

is  something  imposing  in  hearing  a  mere   name 

very  often, — in  the  proof  that  the  person  it  belongs 

to  fills  a  large  space  in  people"*s  minds  :  and  when 

tlie  person  is  thus  frequently  named  with  fear  and 

diblike,  an  idea  is  originated  of  a  command  over 

jKiwers  of  evil  w^hich  makes  the  actual  presence 

absolutely  awful.     This  seemed  now  to  be  felt  by 

all.    Sophia  had  nothing  to  say:  Mrs.  Grey's  head 

twitched  nervously,  while  she  turned  from  one  to 

another  with  shght  remarks:   Mrs.  Enderby  ran 

on  about  their  having  all  happened  to  call  at  once, 

and  its  being  quite  a  family  party  in  Mrs.  Grey's 

parlour ;  and  Mr.  Philip's  flow  of  conversation  had 

stopped.    Margaret  thought  he  was  trying  to  help 

laughing. 

The  call  could  not  be  an  agreeable  one.  The 
partners'  ladies  quoted  their  own  children's  sayings 
about  school  and  Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Youngs 
praise  of  tlie  children;  and  each  vied  with  the 
other  in  eulogium  on  Miss  Young,  evidently  on 
the  ground  of  her  hopes  of  Fanny  and  Mary  on 
the  one  Iiand,  and  of  ISIatilda,  George,  and  Anna, 
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on  the  other,  Mrs.  Enderby  interposed  praises 
of  all  the  children,  while  Mr.  Rowland  engaged 
Hester's  attention,  calling  oft  her  observation  and 
his  own  from  the  sparring  of  the  rival  mothers. 
Philip  informed  Margaret  at  length,  that  George 
was  a  fine  little  fellow,  who  would  make  a  good 
sportsman.  There  was  some  pleasure  in  taking 
such  a  boy  out  fishing.  But  Mr.  Philip  had 
lighted  on  a  dangerous  topic,  as  he  soon  found. 
His  sister  heard  what  he  was  saying,  and  began 
an  earnest  protest  against  little  boys  fishing,  on 
account  of  the  danger,  and  against  any  idea  that 
she  would  allow  her  George  to  run  any  such  risks. 
Of  course,  this  made  Mrs.  Grey  fire  up,  as  at  an 
imputation  upon  her  care  of  her  son  Sydney  ;  and 
before  the  rest  of  the  company  could  talk  down 
the  dispute,  it  bore  too  much  of  the  appearance  of 
a  recrimination  about  the  discharge  of  maternal 
duties.  Margaret  thought  that,  but  for  the  rela- 
tionship, Mrs.  Rowland  might  fairly  be  concluded 
to  be  the  village  scold  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Enderby. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  speaking 
of  his  sister ;  but  Deerbrook  was  an  unfortunate 
place  if  it  contained  a  more  unamiable  person  than 
she  appeared  at  this  moment.  The  faces  of  the 
two  ladies  were  still  flushed  with  excitement  when 
Mr.  Hope  came  in.  The  sisters  thought  he  ap- 
peared like  a  good  genius,  so  amiable  did  the  party 
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grow  on  his  entrance.     It  seemed  as  if  he  was  as 
great  a  favourite  with  the  Rowlands  as  with  the 
other  family  ;  so  friendly  was  the  gentleman,  and 
so  gracious  the  lady ;  while  Mr.  Hope  was,  to  all 
appearance,  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any 
unpleatfant  feelings  among  his  neighbours.     The 
talk  flowed  on  about  the  concerns  of  personages  of 
the  village,    about   the  aspect  of  public  a£Eiirs, 
about  the  poets  of  the  age,  and  what  kind  of  poetry 
was  most  read  in  Deerbrook,  and  how  the  book 
society  went  on,  till  all  had  grown  cordial,  and 
some  began  to  propose  to  be  hospitable.     Mrs. 
Rowland  hoped  for  the  honour  of  seeing  the  Miss 
Ibbotsons  one  day  the  next  week,  when  Mr.  Row- 
land should  have  returned  from  a  little  excursion 
of  business.     Mrs.  Enderby  wondered  whether  she 
could  prevail  on  all  her  young  friends  to  spend  an 
evening  with  her  before  her  son  left  Deerbrook ; 
and  Mra.  Grey  gave  notice  that  she  should  shortly 
issue    her  invitations  to  those  with  whom    she 
wished  her  young  cousins  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted. 

All  went  right  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
When  the  Enderbys  and  Rowlands  went  away, 
the  Levitts  came.  When  Dr.  Levitt  inquired 
about  the  schools  of  Birmingham,  it  could  not  but 
come  out  that  Hester  and  Margaret  were  dissenters. 
Yet,  as  they  were  desired  to  observe,  he  did  not 

d3 
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seem  in  the  least  shocked,  and  his  manner  was 
just  as  kind  to  them  after  this  disclosure  as  before. 
He  was  pronomiced  a  very  liberal  man.  Mr. 
Hope  was  asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
complacently  related  the  events  of  the  morning  to 
her  husband  as  he  took  his  place  at  table.  Deer- 
brook  had  done  its  duty  to  Hester  and  Margaret 
pretty  well  for  the  first  day.  Everybody  of  con- 
sequence had  called  but  the  Andersons,  and  they 
would  no  doubt  come  on  Sunday. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  MEADOWS. 


The  afternoon  was  the  time  when  Miss  Young's 
pupils  practised  the  mysteries  of  the  needle.  Little 
girls  are  not  usually  fond  of  sewing.  Till  they 
become  clever  enough  to  have  devices  of  their  own, 
to  cut  out  a  doll  8  petticoat,  or  contrive  a  pincushion 
to  surprise  mama,  sewing  is  a  mere  galling  of  the 
fingers  and  strain  upon  the  patience.  Every  wry 
gtitch  shows,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  remarked 
npon  :  the  seam  or  hem  seems  longer  the  oftener 
it  is  measured,  till  the  little  workwoman  becomes 
capable  of  the  enterprise  of  despatching  a  whole  one 
at  a  sitting;  after  which  the  glory  is  found  to 
ameliorate  the  toil,  and  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
girl  may  become  fond  of  sewing. 

Mifis  Young^s  pupils  had  not  arrived  at  this 
stage.  It  was  a  mystery  to  them  that  Miss  Young 
could  sit  sewing,  as  fast  as  her  needle  could  fly,  for 
the  whole  afternoon,  and  during  the  intervals  of 
their  lessons  in  the  morning.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  told  them  that  some  of  her  pleasantest  hours 
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were  those  which  she  passed  in  this  employment ; 
and  that  she  thought  they  would  perhaps  grow  as 
fond  of  work  as  their  sister  Sophia  before  they  were 
as  old  as  she.  With  languid  steps  did  the  twins 
return  to  the  house  this  afternoon  for  another  pair 
of  shirt-sleeves,  and  to  show  mama  the  work  they 
had  finished.  Hand  in  hand,  as  usual,  and  car- 
rying up  for  judgment  their  last  performance, 
they  entered  the  house.  In  a  very  different  mood 
did  they  return.  Running,  skipping,  and  jumping, 
they  burst  again  into  the  summer-house. 

"  Miss  Young,  O  Miss  Young,  we  are  to  have 
a  holiday !  **' 

^^  Mama  sends  her  compliments  to  you,  Miss 
Young,  and  she  hopes  you  will  give  us  a  holi- 
day. It  is  a  fine  afternoon,  she  thinks,  and  my 
cousins  have  never  gathered  cowslips ;  and  we  are 
all  going  into  the  meadow  for  a  cowslip-gathering ; 
and  Mr.  Hope  will  come  to  us  there.  He  has  to 
go  somewhere  now,  but  he  will  come  to  us  before 
we  have  half  done." 

Matilda  Rowland  looked  full  of  dismay  till  she 
was  told  that  Mrs.  Grey  hoped  she  would  be  of  the 
party,  and  begged  that  she  would  go  directly  and 
ask  her  mama's  leave. 

^*  What  a  quantity  of  cowslips  we  shall  get ! " 
observed  Mary,  as  she  took  down  Fanny's  basket 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  and  then  her  own« 
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"  We  are  each  to  have  a  basket,  mama  says,  that 

we  may  not  quiirrel.     What  shall  we  do  with  such 

a  quantity  of  cowslips  V 

*^'  ^lake  tea  of  them,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Fanny. 

'*  We  may  drj'  them  in  this  window,  may  not  we, 

Miss  Young  ?     And  we  will  give  you  some  of  our 

cowalip  tea." 

Miss  Young  smiled  and  thanked  them.     She 

did  not  promise  to  drink  any  of  the  promised  tea. 
She  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  cowslip-drying 
of  her  young  days,  when  the  picked  flowers  lay  in 
a  window  till  they  were  laced  all  over  with  cobwebs ; 
and  when  they  were  at  length  popped  into  the  tea- 
pot with  all  speed,  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  were 
mouldy.  She  remembered  the  good-natured  at- 
tempts of  her  father  and  mother  to  swallow  a  dolly's 
eapful  of  her  cowslip  tea,  rather  than  discourage 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  which,  now  that  she  had  lost 
those  whom  she  loved,  was  all  that  she  had  to 
trust  to. 

'*  Fanny,"  said  Mary,  with  eyes  wide  open,  "  can- 
not we  have  a  feast  here  for  my  cousins,  when 
wc  make  our  cowslip  tea  V 

"A  feast  i  O,  that  would  be  grand!"  replied 
Fanny.  ^'  I  have  a  slulling,  and  so  have  you  ;  and 
we  could  buy  a  good  many  nice  things  for  that : 
and  Matilda  Rowland  will  lend  us  her  doll's  dishes 
to  put  with  ours.     Miss  Young,  will  you  let  us 
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have  our  feast  here,  one  afternoon.  We  will 
ask  my  cousins,  without  telling  them  anything; 
and  they  will  be  so  surprised  I" 

Miss  Young  promised  everything,  engaged  not 
to  tell,  smoothed  their  hair,  tied  their  bonnets, 
and  sent  them  away  quite  happy  with  their  secret. 

Such  a  hoUday  as  this  was  one  of  Miss  Young"*8 
few  pleasures.  There  were  several  occasions  in 
the  year  when  she  could  make  sure  beforehand  of 
some  hours  to  herself.  Her  Sundays  were  much 
occupied  with  the  Sunday-school,  and  with  inter- 
course with  poor  neighbours  whom  she  could  not 
meet  on  any  other  day :  but  Christmas-day,  the 
day  of  the  annual  fair  of  Deerbrook,  and  two  or 
three  more,  were  her  own.  These  were,  however, 
60  appropriated,  long  before,  to  some  object,  that 
they  lost  much  of  their  character  of  holidays.  Her 
true  holidays  were  such  as  the  afternoon  of  this 
day, — hours  suddenly  set  free,  little  gifts  of  leisure 
to  be  spent  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment. 
Let  none  pretend  to  understand  the  value  of  such 
whose  lives  are  all  leisure ;  who  take  up  a  book  to 
pass  the  time;  who  saunter  in  gardens  because 
there  are  no  morning  visits  to  make ;  who  exagge- 
rate the  writing  of  a  family  letter  into  important 
business.  Such  have  their  own  enjoyments :  but 
they  know  nothing  of  the  paroxysm  of  pleasure  of 
a  really  hard-working  person  on  hearing  the  door 
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dint  wliich  cxclndiw  Uii.-  bueineaa  of  life,  and  leaves 
Hki  d<-)(ght  of  A^-<.-  tliou^liU  and  linnds.  The  wont 
pitl  u(  it  u  tho  liavinj;  to  docidv  liciw  to  make 
tlie  auMt  of  libortv.  Miss  Young  was  not  luugiu 
settling  this  |>oiDt.  Sliv  juet  glancLnl  up  at  her 
tbL>tf  of  bookc,  and  down  ajmtt  lior  draning- 
iMonl,  u*d  abroad  tlirough  Uie  Koutb  window, 
ud  oiadt!  Dp  httr  mind.  I'ln!  acacia  with  itit  ircsh 
lm)clki!6of  blcHiboois  wna  waving  altovtt  tlie  window, 
aoting  in  flicktiriii^  ■hallows  upon  the  floor :  tbe 
Mfrgrt-cn*  '4  thu  idirulit'i'ry  twiuklinl  in  th^-  bud. 
t»  tlif^  light  bntru-  MWL'pt  uvur  tlivm  :  tlio  birds 
murv  cliirruping  aU  abont,  and  a  yellow  biitti^iily 
ftlifclitdd  and  trctDbk'd  on  tlw  wiiidow-sUi  at  tUo 
mooiotit-  It  wu  ouo  of  tlio  M>lik>Bt  and  gayest 
day*  •>(  fpricff;  and  tho  Nntt  thing  wae  to  do 
nothing  but  wiijuy  it.  Sim  uiwved  to  tho  Boutli 
wtbdiiw  Willi  )u<r  ivurk,  uiil  sewed  or  let  Ui(i  wind 
tilaw  upiMi  her  Tarn  as  aim  lookwl  nut. 

Tbu  l«iiilacaii>;  wmk  nidotniu.  Far  beyond,  anil 
ixnn  '  ■  '  '  ■'  _  ,  '  ■].  and  nlimbbiiritiH  in 
nl.  '."od.     Hat    niraduWH 

iV-  rirer,  on  tlii:  otluir 

*i-'.  ,  „],.     AU  wa« 

I'^i  'lit  wln'roa 

\»"  .  l.ji'iow  npull 

tlw  itfaf  'ti  Hi*'  uiuAtltiufi. 

"  U  M  it  luiury,"  llinuglit  thu  (puuc,  **  for  udo 
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who  cannot  move  about  to  sit  here  and  look 
abroad.  I  wonder  whether  I  should  have  been 
with  the  party  if  I  had  not  been  lame.  I  dare  say 
something  would  have  taken  off  from  the  pleasure 
if  I  had.  But  how  well  I  can  remember  what  the 
pleasure  is  !  The  jumping  stiles — the  feel  of  the 
turf  underfoot, — ^the  running  after  every  flower, — 
the  going  wherever  one  has  a  fancy  to  go, — ^how 
well  I  remember  it  all !  And  yet  it  gives  me  a 
sort  of  surprise  to  see  the  activity  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  how  little  they  are  aware  of  what  their 
privilege  is.  I  fancy,  however,  the  pleasure  is 
more  in  the  recollection  of  all  such  natural  en- 
joyments than  at  the  moment.  It  is  so  with  me, 
and  I  rather  think  with  everybody.  This  very 
landscape  is  more  beautiful  to  me  in  the  dark 
night,  when  I  cannot  sleep,  than  at  this  very 
moment,  when  it  looks  its  best  and  brightest :  and 
surely  this  is  the  great  difference  between  that 
sort  of  pleasures  and  those  which  come  altogether 
from  within.  The  delight  of  a  happy  mood  of 
mind  is  beyond  everything  at  the  time ;  it  sets  one 
above  all  that  can  happen ;  it  steeps  one  in  heaven 
itself;  but  one  cannot  recall  it:  one  can  only 
remember  that  it  was  so.  The  delight  of  being  in 
such  a  place  as  those  woods  is  generally  more  or 
less  spoiled  at  the  time  by  trifles  which  are  for- 
gotten afterwards ; — one  is  hungry ^  or  Ured,  or  a 
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little  vexed  with  eoraebodv,  or  doubtful  whether 
somebody  else  is  not  vexed  ;  but  then  the  remem- 
brance  Ls  purely  delicious, — brighter  in  sunshine, 
softer  in  shade, — wholly  tempered  to  what  is 
gonial.  The  imagination  is  a  better  medium  than 
tlie  eye.  This  is  surely  the  reason  why  Byron 
could  not  write  poetry  on  Lake  Leman,  but  found 
he  must  wait  till  he  got  within  four  walls.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  all  more  moved  by  the 
slightest  glimpses  of  good  descriptions  in  books 
than  by  the  amplitude  of  the  same  objects  before 
our  eves.  I  used  to  wonder  how  that  was  when, 
as  a  child,  I  read  the  openings  of  scenes  and  books 
in  •  Paradise  Lost.**  I  saw  plenty  of  summer 
sunrises  ;  but  none  of  them  gave  me  a  feeling  like 
the  two  lines, 

*  Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advaiieing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.' 

If  all  this  be  so,  our  lot  is  more  equalized  than 
is  commonly  thought.  Once  having  received  pic- 
tures into  our  minds,  and  possessing  a  clear  eye 
in  the  mind  to  see  them  with,  the  going  about  to 
obtain  more  is  not  of  very  great  consequence.  This 
comforts  one  for  prisoners  suffering  carcere  duro^ 
and  for  townspeople  who  cannot  often  get  out 
of  the  streets ;  and  for  lame  people  like  me,  who 
see  others  tripping  over  commons  and  through 
fields  where  we  cannot  go.     I  wish  there  was  as 
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much  comfort  the  other  way, — about  such  as  suf- 
fer from  unhappy  moods  of  mind,  and  know  little 
of  the  joy  of  the  highest.  It  would  be  a  small 
gain  to  them  to  fly  like  birds, — to  see  Uke  the 

eagle  itself. O,  there  are  the  children  !    So 

that  is  their  cowslip  meadow  I  How  like  chil- 
dren they  all  look  together,  down  on  the  grass  ! — 
gathering  cowslips,  I  suppose.  The  two  in  black 
are  more  eager  about  it  than  Sophia.  She  sits  on 
the  stile  while  they  are  busy.  The  children  are 
holding  forth  to  their  cousins, — teaching  them 
something,  evidently. — How  I  love  to  overlook 
people, — ^to  watch  them  acting  unconsciously,  and 
speculate  for  them !  It  is  the  most  tempting  thing 
in  the  world  to  contrast  the  little  affairs  one  sees 
them  busy  about,  with  the  very  serious  ones  which 
await  them, — which  await  every  one.  There  are 
those  two  strangers  busy  gathering  cowslips,  and 
perhaps  thinking  of  nothing  beyond  the  fresh  plea* 
sure  of  the  air  and  the  grass,  and  the  scent  of  their 
flowers, — ^their  minds  quite  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  spring,  when  who  knows  what  may  be  await- 
ing them !  Love  may  be  just  at  hand.  The  tem- 
pest of  passion  may  be  brewing  under  this  soft 
sunshine.  They  think  themselves  now  as  full  of 
happiness  as  possible ;  and  a  little  while  hence, 
upon  a  few  words  spoken,  a  glance  exchanged, 
they  may  be  in  such  a  heaven  of  bliss  that  they 


■wiD  emile  at  their  own  ignorance  in  being  so  well 
picuui]  to-cUy.  Or — but  I  priiy  thoy  may  escape 
tb«  oHmtt  oIuuuw.  Nuitlirr  of  tlicm  knows  tiny- 
thinjf  of  iJut  iiiiwrip  y«t,  I  um  confidoiit.  Thoy 
both  look  tJM  young,  too  oppn.  too  fret:  to  lia»e 
rgally  enflbrod. — I  woiider  wliptbor  it  is  foolii-h  to 
&inoy  alntody  that  unu  nf  thcni  mny  bo  cfttlvd 
imru.  It  I9U1  tnnily  Ut*  fooli«h,  whon  tbn  thought 
oeoun  ao  nsttinlly  :  wid  thcve  great  iffain  of  lif« 
Be  diatinctly  utuler  tlie  eye  of  such  aa  are  them- 
flolvM  cut  off  from  thoni.  I  am  out  of  the  gume, 
and  why  ehouU  not  I  look  upoit  itn  cbaitcoi !  I 
am  (luito  itlniiii ;  and  why  #hoiil«l  I  tint  tv»t(^h  for 
utbidv !  )i^vHn>'  situation  luitt  ttd  |>rivilec<)Ci  an<)  its 
iibli^tions. — Wltat  u  it  t<>  bu  olonu,  and  to  Ira 
lot  aliiDt)  a«  t  am  f  It  la  Ut  b»  pal  into  a  poet 
nf  iibwirvatiim  on  iitliitra :  but  thtt  knonliHl^*  ra 
gainail  is  anytlun^'  but  a  frood  if  ll  Hto[>»  at  nicre 
knu«K«l}rt^, — if  it  dnea  not  inakt'  no  foel  and  act. 
Wonvn   wh'i  hfiT  whnt   1   am  not   to  have, — a 

ti :     .    M  :l1  caII  out  of  them - 

•('^  '.  [^>erhapm  without 

aii>  riian   I  with  all  my 

U-:  I   It   I,  »ith  thi!  bh'^nL'of  a 

)Hi<  .  t^hirli  ia  tfi  i>1noil  me  in  ktcad 
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pie's  lives,  that  I  may  use  slight  occasions  of 
action  which  might  otherwise  pass  me  by.  If 
one  were  thoroughly  wise  and  good,  this  would  be 
a  sort  of  divine*  lot.  Without  being  at  all  wiser 
or  better  than  others, — ^being  even  as  weak  in 
judgment  and  in  faith  as  I  am, — something  may 
be  made  of  it.     Without  daring  to  meddle,  one 

may  stand  clear-sighted,  ready  to  help. How 

the  children  are  flying  over  the  meadow  towards 
that  gentleman  who  is  fastening  his  horse  to  the 
gate !  Mr.  Hope,  no  doubt.  He  is  the  oldest 
cowslip-gatherer  of  them  all,  I  fancy.  If  one 
could  overhear  the  talk  in  every  house  along  the 
village,  I  dare  say  some  of  it  is  about  Mr.  Hope 
winning  one  of  these  young  ladies.  If  so,  it  is  only 
what  I  am  thinking  about  myself.  Every  one 
wishes  to  see  Mr.  Hope  married, — every  one,  even 
to  the  servants  here,  who  are  always  disputing 
whether  he  will  not  have  Miss  Sophia,  or  whether 
Miss  Sophia  is  not  to  make  a  grander  match. 
Sophia  will  not  do  for  him ;  but  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  one  of  these  girls  may.  And  the  other — 
but  I  will  not  think  about  that  to-day. — How  yel- 
low the  glow  is  upon  those  woods !  What  hea- 
venly hues  hang  about  the  w  orld  we  live  in  I  but 
how  strange  is  the  lot  of  some  in  it !  One  would 
wonder  why,  when  aJl  are  so  plainly  made  to  feel 
and  act  together,  there  should  be  any  one  com- 
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pletoly  solitarj%  There  must  be  a  reason.  1 
would  fain  know  it ;  but  I  can  wait  till  we  may 
know  all."^ 

Such  were  some  of  Maria  Young''s  natural  and 
unchecked  thoughts.  There  was  not  much  of 
common  holiday  spirit  in  them :  but  to  Maria, 
liberty  and  peace  were  holiday,  and  her  mind  was 
not  otherwise  than  peaceful.  She  was  serious,  but 
not  sad.  Any  one  who  could  at  the  moment  have 
seen  her  face,  would  have  pronounced  her  cheerful  at 
heart ;  and  so  she  was.  She  had  been  so  long  and  so 
far  banished  from  ordinary  happiness,  that  her  own 
quiet  speculations  were  material  enough  for  cheer- 
fulness. The  subject  on  which  she  would  not  tliink 
to-day,  was  the  possibihty  of  one  of  the  sisters 
attacliing  Mr.  Enderby.  Maria  Young  had  not 
always  been  solitary,  and  lame,  and  poor.  Her 
father  had  not  been  very  long  dead ;  and  while  he 
lived,  no  one  supposed  that  his  only  child  would  be 
poor.  Heryouth  passed  gaily,  and  her  adversity  came 
suddenly.  Her  father  was  wont  to  drive  her  out 
in  his  gig,  almost  every  summer  day.  One  evening, 
the  horse  took  fright,  and  upset  the  gig  on  a  heap 
of  stones  by  the  road-side.  Mr.  Young  was  taken 
up  dead,  and  Maria  was  lamed  for  life.  She  had 
always  known  the  Enderbys  very  well ;  and  there 
had  been  some  gossip  among  their  mutual  acquaint- 
ance about  the  probability  that  Philip  would  prove 
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to  be  Maria's  lover,  when  he  should  be  old  enough 
to  think  of  marrying.  It  never  went  further  than 
this, — except  in  Maria'^s  own  heart.  She  had, 
indeed,  hoped — even  supposed — that  in  Philip''s 
mind  the  aflfair  had  at  least  been  entertained  thus 
far.  She  could  never  settle  to  her  own  satisfaction 
whether  she  had  been  weak  and  mistaken,  or  whe- 
ther she  had  really  been  in  any  degree  wronged* 
There  had  been  words,  there  had  been  looks, — but 
words  and  looks  are  so  easily  misinterpreted  !  The 
probability  was  that  she  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
herself, — if  fault  there  was.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  fault  anywhere  :  but  there  was  misery,  intense 
and  long.  During  her  illness,  no  tidings  came  of 
Philip.  He  was  in  another  part  of  the  country 
when  the  accident  happened ;  and  it  was  not  till 
long  after  it  had  been  made  known  that  Mr. 
Young  had  died  insolvent, — not  till  after  Maria 
had  recovered,  as  far  as  recovery  waa  possible,- 
not  till  she  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  earning  her 
bread,  that  Philip  re-appeared,  and  shook  hands 
with  her,  and  told  her  with  how  much  concern  he 
had  heard  of  her  fluffermga.  This  interview  gave 
her  entire  possession  of  herself: — so  she  believed. 
She  got  through  it  calmly,  and  it  lefl  her  with  one 
subject  at  least  of  intense  thankfulness, — that  her 
mind  was  known  only  to  hersdf.  Whatever  might 
be  her  solitary  struggles}  she  might  look  without 
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ghame  into  the  face  of  every  human  being.  She 
could  bear  being  pitied  for  her  poverty,  for  her 
lameness,  for  her  change  of  prospects,  when  the 
recollection  of  this  came  across  any  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. If  it  had  been  necessary,  she  could  proba- 
bly have  borne  to  be  pitied  for  having  loved  without 
return ;  but  she  could  not  be  too  thankful  that  it 
was  not  necessary. 

^rlaria  was    right  in  her  supposition  that  the 

village  was  speculating  upon  the  newly- arrived 

young  ladies.    The  parish-clerk  had  for  some  years, 

indeed  ever  since  the  death  of  the  late  stationer 

and  dispenser  of  letters,  carried  on  a  flirtation  with 

the  widow,  notwithstanding  the  rumours  which 

were  current  afi  to  the  cause  to  which  her  late 

husband  owed  his  death.     II  was  believed  that 

poor  Harry  Plumstead  died  of  exhaustion  from  his 

wife's  voice ;  for  she  was  no  other  than  the  village 

scold,  of  whose  existence  Margaret  had  been  warned 

by  Mr.  Enderby.     Some  thought  that  Owen  was 

acting  a  politic  part  in  protracting  this  flirtation, — 

keeping  her  temper  in  check  by  his  hold  upon  her 

expectations ;  and  such  had  httle  doubt  that  the 

affiur  would  linger  on  to  the  end,  without  any  other 

result  than  Owen'^s  exemption  meanwhile  from  the 

inflictions  of  her  tongue  to  which,  in  the  discharge 

of  his  office,  he  might  otherwise  become  frequently 

liable.    Others  wished  to  see  them  married,  believ- 
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ing  that  in  Owen,  a  Welshman  sufficiently  irasci- 
ble, Mrs.  Plumstead  would  at  last  meet  her  match. 
This  afternoon,  an  observer  would  have  thought 
the  affair  was  proceeding  to  this  point.  Mrs. 
Plumstead,  looking  particularly  comely  and  gra- 
cious, was  putting  up  an  unclaimed  letter  at  the 
window  for  display,  when  Owen  stopped  to  ask  if 
she  had  seen  the  pretty  young  ladies  who  had  come 
to  Deerbrook.  He  remarked  that,  to  be  sure,  they 
might  have  gone  to  some  place  where  they  were 
more  wanted,  for  Deerbrook  was  not  without  pretty 
faces  of  its  own  before :  and,  as  he  said  so,  he 
smiled  hard  in  the  widow's  face.  He  should  not 
wonder  if  some  work  for  the  rector  should  rise  up 
before  long,  for,  where  there  were  pretty  faces, 
weddings  might  b^  looked  for.  He  even  asked 
Mrs.  Plumstead  if  she  did  not  think  so ;  and  added 
something  so  ambiguous  about  his  own  share  in  the 
work  for  the  rector  which  was  to  arise,  that  tho 
widow  could  not  make  out  whether  he  spoke  as  her 
admirer  or  as  parish-clerk.  In  the  milliner^s  work- 
room, there  was  a  spirited  conversation  between 
Miss  Nares  and  her  assistant,  on  the  past  wedding- 
dresses  of  Deerbrook,  arising  out  of  the  topic  of 
the  day, — ^the  Miss  Ibbotsons.  Mr8«  Howell,  who, 
with  her  shop- woman.  Miss  Miskin,  dispensed  the 
haberdashery  of  the  place,  smiled  winningly  at 
every  customer  who  entered  her  shop,  and  talked  of 


di-l^Iilful  aoqiiUiitioDs.  and  vhnt  must  b<?  felt  about 
Mr.  lltrpB.  in  tbi<  tni'lst  ol'  ffii;li  clixniniig  socii'ty, 
atul  whnt  it  inuct  hn  hoped  would  bi;  fell ;  and  liow 
tvf  tlie  \<hux  was  likoly  to  ha  n-itb  riding  partiL'H. 
am)  iMatinjX  jiartiiia.  and  tntiK  said,  danuus  on  tbu 
ftrvn  »t  Mra.  liintlorby's  ;  and  liuvr  {ifirtiicrM  in  a 
4ano(i  luru  l>ntn  known  Ut  beoome  partnern  for 
tite,  a*  •111!  Iiad  bem  jooowly  told  when  her  poor 
4«u-  Huivtill  prct-^iled  on  bor  to  eund  up  with 
Urn. — -tho  finrt  time  for  twenty  joare. — at  his 
unc>o«'B  wodfKng.  HoslorV  beauty,  and  »hat  Mm. 
Gmy  luul  rait)  about  it  tu  iu-r  miu'l,  wcti>  dixciissod. 
JQrt  lit  the  uioiudnl  w))i>n  lleetcr,  passing  the?  iibvpi, 
WM  r<ntn<ntoil  liy  Sophia  t<i  Ifxih  at  a  iiuw  p&ttem 
of  ciiilirdidin  wlii.Ii  h.-wl  laLoly  arrived  from  Lao- 
d'Hi.     '  ii-i'-d  at  Uw»  windtiw.      Mnt. 

H"  ■\]'i  caught  ft  ^limpHu  of  th« 

Uc-  Inly,  through  tho  drapery  of 

jurtut*  iu»l  iiiuxliitt,  au<l  tho  fvetoon^  of  ribbons ; 
end  wrhen  liui  party  pmoi-vibMl  down  tlto  Mnwt, 
Unnm  wmK  u  nvih  lit  tho  do«ir,  lu  ordi»r  to  obtain 
a  riew  of  her  fipire.  She  wan  |ininininct'd  btiau- 
tiftil:  Bn*l  it  mto  hopod  that  snmt;  |;«nthtniaii 
in  U.i  '  !  find  hrr  irrvSFlihlL-.      U  wufi 

Mil  ihal   nti  gimtlumaD   naa  la 


irUit<guMipiC'>uldtiAvcfDllo«<Ml  the  party  with 
'(•"Ir  u)4M  into  (tiK  uHiadow,  Uicy  would  aoon  hkvv 
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been  satisfied;  for  it  was  not  longl^efore  Mr.  Hope 
joined  them  there.     On  leaving  Mr.  Grey's  table, 
he  was  as  little  disposed  to  go  and  visit  his  patient, 
as  medical  men  are  when  they  are  called  away 
from  the  merriest  company,  or  at  the  most  interest- 
ing moment  of  a  conversation.  The  liability  to  this 
kind  of  interruption  is  one  of  the  great  draw* 
backs  of  the    profession  to   which   Mr.   Hope 
belonged ;  another  is,  the  impossibility  of  travel- 
ling,— the  being  fixed  to  one  place  for  life,  without 
any  but  the  shortest  intervals  of  journeying.     Mr. 
Hope  had  been  settled  for  five  years  at  Deerbrook; 
and,  during  that  time,  he  had  scarcely  been  out  of 
flight  of  its  steeple.     His  own  active  and  gladsome 
mind  had  kept  him  happy  among  his  occupations. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  place  with  whom  he  could 
hold  equal  converse ;  but,  while  he  had  it  not,  he 
did  not  feel  the  pressing  want  of  it.     He  loved  his 
profession,  and  it  kept  him  busy.     His  kind  heart 
was  ever  full  of  interest  for  his  poorer  patients. 
Seeing  the  best  side  of  everybody,  he  could  be 
entertained,  though  sometimes  vexed,  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  Greys  and  Rowlands.    Then  there 
was  the  kindly-tempered  and  gentlemanly  rector ; 
and-  Philip  Enderby  often  came  down  tor  a  Few 
weeks ;  and  Mr.  Hope  had  the  chief  management 
of  the  book-sooiety,  and  could  thus  see  the  best 
new  books ;  and  his  professional  rides  lay  through 


a  rvnuirkalily  pretty  country,  llo  Uejit  uji  a 
pDDctuAl  and  copioua  correHftoiidenije  witli  the 
tnerabcm  of  hit  own  Faniily. — with  his  mflrri<;<l 
sht«rB,  «n<l  witli  hie  only  lorotliur,  now  with  his 
n'f;itiwail  in  Iridia,^ — relftliiig  to  them  «vcry  im- 
|tnrUnt  ctrcuuistaiure  of  hitt  lot,  and  almost  orery 
iat«m«tio|[  ftwling  of  hb  liLvirt.  \\'ith  this  variety 
of  rraoun:«8,  life  \iud  ]inmc<l  sway  cheerily,  on  tliL' 
wbfilu,  «ilh  Mr.  Mojxi,  fur  thn  Sve  years  of  hie 
mMcDoe  at  Dcs-rhrook ;  ibough  Lbcre  vuro  t^mee 
nhca  be  wandorod  whether  it  waa  to  bo  always 
thu«, — whether  ho  was  to  paaa  lo  bis  grave  without 
any  hi|;h*.'r  or  dttrjicr  huuuui  iut(inK)Ure(«  than  he 
luul  linrt'.  If  it  had  hui^i  iiwMihli^  Im  might. 
lik«  other  men  w  wifie  as  himscir,  hu*e  iuvextvd 
•omv  one  (if  the  young  ladii>a  of  I)ocrbrook  «it]i 
iraacinary  attrilintve,  and  lutvu  falli^u  in  lore  with 
a  uTvstiiTw  uf  luA  own  fatioy.  B«it  it  roally  was  not 
Itoadhlp.  Tlwnt  wm  no  onv  of  Ibr  young  ladira  of 
rM>rt>ft><4i  wh»   waa  not  iw  far  infttrior  to  tiw 

r. '  r  .Avn  family, — to  tlw  mother  lie 

II  .  '     Misters  who  were  settled  far 

a<  ir  iliia  cvnuiioncst  of  all  dolu- 


II,  HO  ohtwmiitanciud,  it  may  tw 
im:^  J  ^     ''  an  wiait  waa  thii  meeUng  with 

H«n«r  and  Marganit.     He  cunld  not  bu  in  thuir 
pRsetwe  Usf  minittM  witbimt  faeoondng  avun  of 
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their  superiority  to  every  woman  he  had  seen  for 
five  years  past.     The  beauty  of  the  one,  the  sin- 
cerity and  unconsciousness  of  the  other,  and  the 
general  elevation  of  both,  struck  him  forcibly  the 
first  evening.      His    earliest   thought  the  next 
morning  was  of  some  great  event  having  taken 
place ;  and  when  he  left  Mr.  Grey^s  door  after 
dinner,  it  was  with  an  unwillingness  which  made 
him  spur  himself  and  his  horse  on  to  their  business, 
that  he  might  the  sooner  return  to  his  new-found 
pleasure.     His  thoughts  already  darted  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  would  be  leaving 
Deerbrook.     It  was  already  a  heavy  thought  how 
dull  Deerbrook  would  be  without  them.     He  was 
already  unconsciously  looking  at  every  object  in 
and  around  the  familiar  place  with  the  eyes  of  the 
strangers,  speculating  on  how  the  whole  would 
appear  to  them.     In  short,  his  mind  was  full  of 
them.     There  are,  perhaps,  none  who  do  not  know 
what  this  kind  of  impression  is.     AU  have  felt  it, 
at  sometime  or  other,— many  have  felt  it  often, — 
about  strangers  whom  they  have  been  predisposed 
to  like,  or  with  whom  they  have  been  struck  at 
meeting.     Nine  times  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  the  im- 
pression is  fleeting ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  there  is 
an  unwillingness  to  return  to  it,  from  a  sense  of 
absurdity  in  having  been  so  much  interested  about 
one  who  so  soon  became  indifferent :  but  the  fact 
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w  not  the  less  real  and  general  for  this.  When  it 
happens  between  two  young  people  who  are  pre- 
viously fancy-free,  and  circumstances  favour  the 
impression  tiU  it  sinks  deeper  than  the  fancy,  it 
takes  the  name  of  love  at  first  sight.  Otherwise  it 
passes  away  without  a  name,  without  a  record: — 
for  the  hour  it  is  a  secret :  in  an  after  time  it  is 
forgotten. 

Possessed  unconsciously  with  this  secret,  Hope 
threw  himself  from  his  horse  at  the  entrance  of  the 
meadow  where  the  cowslip-gatherers  were  busy, 
fastened    his  steed  to  the  gate,   and  joined  the 
party.     The  children  ran  to  him  with  the  glean- 
ings of  intelligence  which  they  had  acquired  since 
he  saw  them  last,  half  an  hour  before : — that  it  was 
well  they  did  not  put  off  their  gathering  any  longer, 
for  some  of  the  flowers  were  beginning  to  dry  up 
already:  that  cousins  had  never  tasted  cowslip- 
tea;— (was  not  this  very  odd!) — that  cousin  Hester 
would  not  help  to  pick  the  flowers  for  drying, — 
she  thought  it  such  a  pity  to  pull  the  blossom  out 
of  the  calyx :  that  Sophia  would  not  help  either, 
because  it  was  warm  :  that  cousin  Margaret  had 
gathered  a  great  many,  but  she  had  been  ever  so 
long  watching  a  spider'^s    nest, — a   nasty  large 
6pider'*6  nest  that  Matilda  was  just  going  to  break 
into  when  cousin    Margaret  asked  her  not  to 
spoil  it ! 
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Mar^ret  wae  indeed  on  her  knees,  prying  into 
the  spidei^s  nest.  When  dnly  lauded  at,  she 
owned  to  having  seen  cobwebs  before,  but  main- 
tained that  cobwebs  in  a  closet  were  a  Terj  diflbFeni 
affair  from  a  spider^s  nest  in  a  field. 

"  I  rather  think,  however,"  said  she,  "  the  word 
^  nest'  itself  has  something  to  do  with  my  liking 
for  what  I  have  been  looking  at.  Some  of  your 
commonest  coantry  words  have  a  charm  to  the  ear 
and  imagination  of  townspeople  that  you  could  not 
understand.^ 

"  But,^  said  Mr.  Hope,  "  I  thought  nests  were 
very  common  in  Birmingham .  Have  you  not  nests 
of  boxes,  and  nests  of  work-tables  f* 

^*  Yes,  and  so  we  have  stacks  of  chimneys ;  but 
yet  we  do  not  think  of  hay-making  when  we  see  the 
smoke  of  the  town. — I  rather  think  country  words 
are  only  captivating  as  relating  to  the  country ; 
but  then  you  cannot  think  how  bewitching  they 
are  to  people  who  live  in  streets.**  ' 

"  The  children  might  have  found  you  a  prettieri 
sort  of  nest  to  indulge  your  fiincy  with,  I  should 
think.     There  must  be  plenty  of  creatures  besides 
spiders  in  this  wide  meadow.^ 

Mr,  Hope  called  out  to  the  little  girls  that  who^ 
ever  should  find  any  sort  of  a  nest  in  the  meadow, 
tot  Miss  Margaret  Ibbotson,  should  have  a  ride  on 
his  horse.    Away  flew  the  children ;  and  Hester 
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ud  SdphU  cams  from  the  water-aide  to  kiiow  nhat 
all  tbe  biwUe  was  about.  Fanny  roturQed  to 
iaqiiira  wbethor  tlie  nests  must  bo  in  the  nicuiiloH'. 
HlKtbcr  just  uutsido  woulil  nut  tlu.  SUv  krinvi  ihtre 
waa  sii  aiit*'  ntmt  in  tlio  bank,  juat  on  Hie  other 
sde  of  Um  bctlgti<  Tbo  dcci«oa  waa  that  the  ante'' 
■oat  wnulil  da  only  in  caev  a(  hur  not  bcin^  ablu  tu 
fikd  any  nthcr  within  bountls.  Sophia  luokcd  on 
luguidly,  pmliabi}  thinking  all  thia  vtsry  silly.  U 
pDi  hur  in  miiul  of  an  old  sobooifellow  of  hers  who 
had  W-n  callml  Tory  clever  before  ehe  eauie  to 
cdMol  lit  iiiinj  \  ■iirs  M.  Till  ehc  saw  hor,  Sophia 
ha'lli.  ii-i-hil(lroa  wt<rcalwayBcIov(ir: 

biit '  v<-rj-  finit  day.  tliis  httic  girl 

hk<l  „  _      .■  witli  Uw  guvf,rnt»».     H«r 

taalt  was  to  l<Arn  by  hi»rl  Guldiimith*a  Country 
(.luniyman,  in  tliv  '  l)teortc«l  ViUa^'  Slioaaid 
t  rjiiir  -  -''  -''  '  il.  ntim  qnoBtionod  about  thu 
•i>'.>i  rt  at  thu  Bnt  line, — '*  Homt 

juii :  'rir-«  a  jrardt-n  Bmiled."     She 

^■r-.  .  !■      .  i-'H»e w»a; 

tli*.<  ^  itiid  «hut 

hiT  ii|.  ■  i-rning  and 

aft«n)uuii  Mhbol.  S^'phLi  muxr  cuuM  [uaki;  out 
wbotliuc  tSu!  gu-1  vnu  fwiltvli  or  obstinate:  in  [Kmat- 
(Og  that  «hu  did  mt  luiuw  wlutt  a,  ratHw)  was :  bat 
Inr  uoaain  Mai^garet  now  put  tier  in  rabd  of  this 
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girl,  with  all  her  to^n  feelings,  and  her  fuss  about 
spiders^  nests. 

"How  is  old  Mr.  Smithson  to-day T^  Sophia, 
inquired   of  Mr.    Hope,  by   way   of  introducing 
something  more  rational. 

"Not  better:  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he 
should  be,*  was  the  reply. 

*'  Papa  thought  last  night  he  must  be  dying/^ 
He  is  dying.'* 

Have  you  just  come  from  a  patient  who  is 
dying  V  asked  Hester,  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  wJbh 
which  was  mixed  some  surprise. 

"  Yes :  from  one  who  cannot  live  many  day&** 

Sophia  observed  that  Mr.  James  had  been  sent 
for  early  this  morning — no  doubt  to  put  the  finish 
to  the  will :  but  nobodv  seemed  to  know  whether 
the  old  gentleman  would  leave  his  money  to  his 
nephew  or  his  step-son,  or  whether  he  would 
divide  it  between  them.  Hester  and  Margaret 
showed  no  anxiety  on  this  point,  but  seemed  so 
ready  to  be  interested  about  some  others  as  to 
make  Mr.  Hope  think  that  they  were  only  re- 
strained by  delicacy  from  asking  aU  that  he  could 
teU  about  his  patients  state.  They  knew  enough 
of  the  profession,  however,  to  be  aware  that  this 
kind  of  inquiry  is  the  last  which  should  be  addressed 
to  a  medical  man. 
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"  You  are  surprised,^  said  he,  "that  I  am  come 
from  a  dying  patient  to  play  with  the  children  in 
the  fields.  Come,  acknowledge  that  this  is  in  your 
minds."" 

"  If  it  is,  it  is  an  unreasonable  thought,"^  said 
Margaret.  "  You  must  see  so  many  dying  people, 
it  would  be  hard  that  in  every  case  you  should  be 
put  out  of  the  reach  of  pleasure."" 

"  Never  mind  the  hardship,  if  it  be  fitting,''  said 
Hope.  "Hard  or  not  hard,  is  it  natural,— is  it 
possible  f 

'*  I  suppose  witnessing  death  so  often  does  lessen 
the  feelings  about  it,""  observed  Hester.  "  Yet  I 
cannot  fancy  that  one*s  mind  could  be  at  liberty 
for  small  concerns  immediately  after  leaving  a 
house  full  of  mourners,  and  the  sight  of  one  in 
pain.  There  must  be  something  distasteful  in 
everything  that  meets  one's  eyes, — in  the  sunshine 
itself.- 

"  True.  That  is  the  feeling  in  such  cases :  but 
such  cases  seldom  occur. — Yes:  I  mean  what  I  say. 
Such  cases  are  very  rare.  The  dying  person  is 
commonly  old,  or  so  worn  out  by  illness  as  to  make 
death  at  last  no  evil.  When  the  illness  is  shorter, 
it  is  usually  found  that  a  few  hours  in  the  sick- 
room do  the  work  of  months  of  common  life  in 
reconciling  the  minds  of  survivors.'' 

**  I  am  sure  that  is  true,"  observed  Margaret. 

r3 
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^'  It  is  BO  generally  the  case  that  i  know  no  set 
of  circumstances  in  which  I  should  more  confidently 
reckon  on  the  calmness,  forethought,  and  composure . 
of  the  persons  I  have  to  deal  with  than  in  the* 
fiitmily  of  a  dying  person.  The  news  comes  sud- 
denly to  the  neighbours :  all  the  circumstances  rush 
at  once  into  their  imaginations  :  all  their  recoUec* 
tions  and  feelings  about  the  sufferer  agitate  them 
in  quick  succession;  and  they  naturally  suppose  the 
near  friends  must  be  more  agitated,  in  proportion 
to  their  nearness.^ 

^^  The  watchers,  meanwhile,^  said  Hester,  *^  hare 
had  time  in  the  long  night  to  go  over  the  past  and 
the  future,  again  and  again ;  and  by  morning  all 
seems  so  familiar,  that  they  think  they  can  never 
be  surprised  into  grief  again.*^ 

^^So  familiar,*^  said  Mr.  Hope,  *Hhat  their 
minds  are  at  liberty  for  the  smallest  particulars  of 
their  duty.  I  usually  find  them  ready  for  the 
minutest  directions  I  may  have  to  give.^ 

^^Yes:  the  time  for  surprise, — for  con8tema^ 
tion, — is  long  afterwards,^  said  Hester,  with  some 
emotion.  ^When  the  whole  has  become  settled 
and  finished  in  other,  minds,  the  nearest  monmeni- 
begin  to  wake  up  to  their  mourning.^ 

*^'And  thuB,^  said  Margaret,  ^^  the  stiioi^ert 
agitation  is  happily  not  witnessed." 

*<*  Happily  not,^   said  Mr.  Hope.     ^^  I  doubt 


whrthcr  anyboily**  etronj^t  agitations  ever  are 
wiuivMwd.  I  doubt  wbethor  the  suftorer  himself 
i>  oden  awaro  of  what  are  really  )iis  greati-'st  euf- 
fonogK :  and  ho  is  so  asliKiiied  of  theia  that  lie  hides 
thvm  from  hinwolF.  whcio  it  is  possihlu.  I  caouot 
ImiI  tiuitk  tiut  Miy  grief  which  reveals  itself  is  very 
fimlursble.** 

"  Ifi  oiit  that  rather  hard  1"  ^akeii  Margaret. 

"  lUm  tliKS  it  Hm^ni  to  yon  hard  f  I§  it  not 
mcmful  that  w«  can  kfup  our  womt  sotrowa, — 
that  vro  sr«  dUpoaed,  as  it  were,  forced,  to  keep 
tbem  from  ftfilictiag  'lur  friends ',"" 

"  But  uit  not  Mjring  that  berwvvmoiit  of  friends 
h  not  tiw  frvfttiwl  of  ttorrowa,  wliilu  all  seem  to 

wgmi  tiwt  it  u  r 

**  la  it,  gvoerallj  speatiiiif,  the  ^eatost  of  sor- 
Hiws  t  1  tlunh  nut,  for  my  onu  part.  Them  are 
eaaea  in  which  IIht  hyq  ?!■  t'>o  heavy  to  hi*ar  huing 
tJw  - '  I  I     atinoflt  of  <rb»<.TV&- 

tii'i;  liAppiwt    inarrii'd 

pt^-j'l  [  I     i.    I  .1  fint  or  only  utiild 

(Bw .  Mit  1  tbtiik  Ll<t:rK  are  many  aorrowa  greator 
tfcait  ft  Bi!paral*ot)  by  d^tli  of  Umwo  nho  havu 
fajlh -ti-iJ-  !■■  l'<'A  indcpcDdcntl)- of  each  olbar, 
«i)ii  i:u'h  lo  doflcrvp,  a*  thoy  Itopav 

t»  111     .  Liuf.     1   UHurq  yoiL  I    liftvy 

tnUKtini'?  --"'rii  nwsy  Oykb  1u>uih.-s  uiivisit^<d,  and 
unlilwly  (fO  In)  vintod  by  dmli,   wilJi  n  Iteart  «• 
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heavy  as  I  have  rarely  or  never  brought  from  a 
death-bed." 

^'  I  should  have  thought  that  would  be  left  for 
the  rector  to  say,''  obseiTed  Hester.  **  I  should 
have  supposed  you  meant  cases  of  guilt  or  remorse."*^ 

«^  Gases  of  guilt  or  remorse,^  continued  Mr. 
Hope,  ^'  and  also  of  infirmity.  People  may  say 
what  they  will,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
immeasurably  more  suffering  endured,  both  in 
paroxysms  and  for  a  continuance,  from  infirmity, 
tendency  to  a  particular  fault,  or  the  privation  of 
a  sense,  than  from  the  loss  of  any  friend  upon 
earth,  except  the  very  nearest  and  dearest ;  and 
even  that  case  is  no  exception,  when  there  is  the 
faith  of  meetingagain — which  almost  every  mourner 
has,  so  natural  and  welcome  as  it  is."*^ 

^^  Do  you  teU  your  infirm  friends  the  high 
opinion  you  have  of  their  sufferings  !^^  asked 
Margaret. 

"  Why,  not  exactly ;  that  would  not  be  the 
kindest  thing  to  do,  would  it !  What  they  want 
is,  to  have  their  trouble  lightened  to  them,  not 
made  the  worst  of ; — lightened,  not  by  umng  any 
deceit,  of  course,  but  by  simply  treating  their  case 
as  a  matter  of  fact.^ 

'^  Then  surely  you  should  make  h'ght  of  the  ease 
of  the  dying  too :  make  light  of  it  even  to  the 
survivors.     Do  you  do  this !  ^ 
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"  In  one  sense  I  do ;  in  another  sense  no  one 
can  do  it.  Not  regarding  death  as  a  misfortune, 
I  cannot  affect  to  consider  it  so.  Regarding  the 
change  of  existence  as  a  very  serious  one,  I  cannot, 
of  course,  make  light  of  it.^** 

**  That  way  of  looking  at  it  regards  only  the 
dying  person  ;  you  have  not  said  how  you  speak  of 
it  to  survivors." 

"  As  I  speak  of  it  to  you  now,  or  to  myself  when 
I  see  any  one  die ;  with  the  added  consideration 
of  what  the  survivors  are  about  to  lose.  That  is  a 
large  consideration  certainly ;  but  should  not  one 
give  them  credit  for  viewing  death  as  it  is,  and  for 
being  willing  to  bear  their  own  loss  cheerfully,  as 
they  would  desire  to  bear  any  other  kind  of  loss ! 
especially  if,  as  they  say,  they  believe  it  to  be  only 
for  a  tirae.*^ 

**  This  is  looking  on  the  bright  side,"  observed 
Hester,  in  a  low  voice ;  but  she  was  overheard  by 
Mr.  Hope. 

'*  I  trust  you  do  not  object  to  the  bright  side  of 
things,^  said  he,  smiling,  *^  as  long  as  there  is  so 
much  about  us  that  is  really  very  dark.**' 

What  can  religion  be  for,^  said  Margaret, 

or  reason,  or  philosophy,  whichever  name  you 
may  call  your  faith  by,  but  to  show  us  the  bright 
side  of  everything— of  death  among  the  rest?  I 
have  often  wondered  why  we  seem  to  try  to  make 
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the  most  of  that  evil,  (if  evil  it  be,)  while  we  think 
it  a  duty  to  make  the  least  of  every  other.  I  had 
some  Buoh  feeling,  I  suppose,  when  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  you  had  come  hither  straight  from  a 
death-bed  ;  I  do  not  wonder  at  all  now/' 

^*  Mr.  Smithson  will  not  be  much  missed,"*  ob* 
served  Sophia,  who  felt  herself  relieved  from  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  by  what  had  passed,  and 
at  liberty  to  speak  of  him  as  freely  as  if  he  was  no 
nearer  death  than  ever.  ^*  He  has  never  been  a^ 
sociable  neighbour ;  I  always  thought  him  an  odd 
old  man^  from  the  earliest  time  I  can  remember.'" 

«'  Some  few  wiU  miss  him,"  said  Mr.  Hope, 
^^  He  is  a  simple-hearted,  shy  man,  who  never  did 
himself  justice,  except  with  two  or  three  who  saw 
most  of  him.  Th^  affection  has  been  enough  for 
him — enough  to  make  him  think  now  that  his  life 
has  been  a  very  happy  one.  There  !^  cried  Hope, 
as  a  lark  sprang  up  almost  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  party — *^  There  is  another  member  of  Deor^ 
brook  society,  huHes,  who  is  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance."  There  were  two  or  three  larks 
hovering  above  the  meadow  at  this  mom^it,  and 
others  were  soaring  further  off.  The  air  was  full 
of  lark  music.  The  party  stood  still  and  listened. 
Looking  up  into  the  sunny  sky,  they  watched  one 
little  warbler,  wheeling  round,  falling,  ijffingagiun, 
still  vrarbling,  till  it  seemed  as  if  it  oonldnever  beex- 
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hansted.  Sophia  said  it  made  her  head  ache  to  look 
up  so  long ;  and  she  seemed  impatient  for  the  bird 
to  have  done.  It  then  etruek  her  that  she  also 
might  find  a  nest,  like  her  sisters ;  and  she  examined 
the  place  whence  the  lark  had  sprang.  Under  a 
thick  toft  of  grass,  in  a  little  hollow,  she  found  a 
family  of  infant  haks  huddled  together,  and  pointed 
them  out  to  her  cousins. 

The  children  came  upon  being  called.  They 
were  damped  in  spirits.  They  did  not  see  how  they 
were  to  find  any  nests,  if  the  ants'*  nest  would  not 
do ;  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Hope  would  hold  them  up 
into  the  trees  or  hedges  to  look ;  but  they  could  not 
dimb  trees,  Mr.  Hope  knew.  They  were  some- 
what further  mortified  by  perceiving  that  they 
might  have  found  a  nest  by  examining  the  ground, 
if  they  had  happened  to  think  of  it.  Margaret 
begged  they  would  not  be  distressed  at  not  finding 
nests  for  her;  and  Mr.  Hope  proposed  to  try  his 
In^,  saying,  that  if  he  succeeded,  every  one  who 
wished  should  have  &  ride  on  his  horse. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  childi:ten5  he  turned  to- 
wards the  water,  and  walked  along  the  bank.  The 
brimmiag  river  was  smooth  as  glass ;  and  where  it 
stood  in  among  the  rushes,  and  in  every  tiny  inlet,  it 
was  sm  clear  as  the  air,  and  alive  with  small  fish» 
which  darted  at  the  flies  that  dimpled  the  suriace. 
A  swsD,  whidi  had  been  quietly  sailing  in  the 
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middle  of  the  stream,  changed  its  deportment  as 
the  party  proceeded  along  the  bank.  It  ruffled 
its  breast-feathers,  arched  back  its  neck  till  the 
head  rested  between  the  erect  wings,  and  drove 
through  the  water  with  a  speed  which  shivered  the 
pictures  in  it  as  a  sweeping  gale  would  have  done. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  the  creature  ?"  asked 
Margaret ;  "  I  never  saw  a  swan  behave  so.*^ 

The  children  seemed  rather  afraid  that  the  bii*d 
would  come  on  shore  and  attack  them.  Mr.  Hope 
took  the  opportunity  of  its  being  at  some  little 
distance,  to  open  the  rushes,  and  show  where  a  fine 
milk-white  egg  lay  in  a  large  round  nest. 

"  O,  Mr.  Hope,  you  knew,^^  cried  the  children, 
"  you  knew  there  was  a  swan's  nest  near.'' 

"  Yes ;  and  did  not  you,  when  you  saw  how  the 
swan  behaved  i  But  I  was  aware  of  this  nest 
before.  Tom  Creach  has  the  care  of  the  park 
swans  ;  he  made  this  nest,  and  he  told  me  where 
it  was.  Let  your  cousins  have  a  peep  ;  and  then 
we  will  go,  before  the  poor  swan  grows  too  much 
frightened.  And  now,  who  will  have  a  ride  on  my 
horse  ?'- 

All  the  children  chose  to  ride ;  and,  while  Mr. 
Hope  was  coursing  with  them  in  turn,  round  and 
round  the  meadow,  the  young  ladies  proceeded 
along  the  bank.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on» 
they  fell  in  with  Sydney  Grey  and  his  friend  Mr. 
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Philip.  They  had  been  successful  in  their  sport.  Mr. 
Enderby  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  was  stretched 
on  the  grass  reading,  while  Sydney  stood  on  the 
roots  of  an  old  oak,  casting  his  line  into  the  pool 
beneath  its  shadow. 

"  So,  here  you  are,  quite  safe  !  *"  said  Sophia ; 
"  George  Rowland  might  have  come,  after  all. 
Poor  boy  !  I  am  glad  he  is  not  with  us,  he  would 
be  so  mortified  to  see  all  the  fish  you  have  caught 
without  him  ! " 

''*'  How  many  times  have  we  been  in  the  river, 
Sydney  J  Can  you  remember  ?^  a^sked  Mr. 
Enderby. 

"  I  have  seen  no  fish  big  enough  to  pull  us  in," 
said  Sydney ;  "  and  I  do  not  know  any  other  way 
of  getting  a  wetting  at  this  sport.  Mrs.  Rowland 
should  have  seen  George  and  mo  climbing  the  old 
oak  at  the  two-mile  turning.  I  dared  George  to  it, 
and  there  he  hung  over  the  water,  at  the  end  of 
the  branch,  riding  up  and  down  like  a  see-saw.  She 
would  think  nothing  of  letting  him  go  fishing  after 
that.*' 

"  If  the  branch  had  broken,"  said  Mr.  Enderby, 

what  would  you  have  done  then  V 
O,  it  IS  not  often  that  a  branch  breaks.*^ 
Old  oaks  are  apt  to  break,  sooner  or  later ; 
and,  the  next  time  you  dare  George  to  see-saw 
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over  the  river,  I  would  advise  you  to  consider 
beforehand  how  you  would  get  him  out,  in  case  of 
his  dropping  in." 

"  O,  he  is  not  afraid.  One  day  lately,,  when 
the  water  was  low,  he  offered  to  cross  the  weir  at 
Dingleford.  I  did  not  persuade  him  to  that; 
but  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  got 
over  and  back,  safe  enough.'^^ 

^^  Indeed  I  and  you  tried  it  too,  I  suppose  T 

^'  Yes;  it  would  be  a  shame  if  I  could  not  do 
what  George  can.  It  was  almost  as  easy  as  walk- 
ing along  this  bank.*^ 

^*  I  shall  talk  to  Master  George,  however,  be- 
fore he  goes  to  Dingleford  again,  or  he  may  chance 
to  find  it  easier  some  day  to  miss  his  footing  thim 
to  hold  it."" 

^*  I  wonder  Mrs.  Rowland  is  afraid  to  let  George 
go  out  with  you,"  said  Sophia,  ^^  considering  what 
things  he  does  when  you  are  not  with  him.*^ 

''  She  does  not  know  of  these  pruiks,  or  she 
would  feel  as  you  do ;  and  I  hope  every  one  here 
will  be  kind  enough  not  to  tell  her.  It  would  only 
be  making  her  anxious  to  no  purpose,  whenever 
the  boy  is  out  of  her  sight.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
make  a  coward  of  him ;  and  I  think  I  can  teach 
him  what  is  mischief  and  what  is  not,  without  di»- 
turbing  her.    Come,  ladies,  suppose  you  rest  your* 
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6elv€6  here ;  you  will  find  a  pleasant  seat  on  this 
hank :  at  least,  I  fell  asleep  on  it  just  now,  as  if  I 
had  been  on  a  sofa.*" 

^^  I  wish  you  would  all  go  to  sleep,  or  else  walk 
off,^  said  Sydney.  *'*'  You  make  so  much  noise  I 
shall  never  oatch  any  fish." 

*'''  Suppose  you  were  to  go  somewhere  else," 
said  Mr.  Enderby — "  Would  not  that  be  rather 
more  civil  than  sending  us  all  away  V* 

Sydney  thought  he  would  find  another  place : 
there  were  plenty  along  the  bank.  He  gathered 
up  bait  and  basket,  and  trudged  off.  There  was 
an  amusement,  however,  which  he  liked  better  even 
than  fishing;  and  for  which  he  now  surrendered  it. 
He  was  presentlyseen  cantering  round  the  meadow 
on  Mr.  Hope''s  horse. 

Mr«  Enderby  hoped  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  were 
able  to  say  ^^No*^  with  decision.  If  not,  he  did 
not  envy  them  their  supper  this  evening;  for 
Sydney  would  certainly  ask  them  to  eat  all  the  fish 
he  had  caught — ^bream  and  dace  and  all.  The 
first  pleasure  of  young  anglers  is  to  catch  these 
small  fry ;  and  the  next  is,  to  make  their  sisters 
and  cousins  eat  them.  Sophia  solemnly  assured 
her  cousins  that  mama  never  allowed  Sydne/s 
fish  to  come  to  table,  at  least  in  the  house.  If  the 
children  liked  to  get  the  cook  to  boil  them  for  their 
dolls'  feasts  in  the  school-room,  they  might. 
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**  And  then  Miss  Young  is  favoured  with  a  share, 
I  suppose  r  said  Margaret. 

''  Have  you  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Young 
yet  V  inquired  Mr.  Enderby. 

^*  O,  yes  !  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss 
Young  long  before  I  knew  you."" 

"  Long !  how  long !  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
had  ever  met.     Where  did  you  meet  I  '^ 

"In  the  school -room,  before  breakfast, — full 
four  hours  before  you  called  this  morning,*^ 

"  O,  that  is  all  you  mean  !  I  wondered  how  you 
should  know  her." 

Sophia  asked  whether  Margaret  and  Miss  Young 
were  not  going  to  study  together ;  Margaret  as* 
sented.  Miss  Young  was  kind  enough  to  promise 
to  help  her  to  read  German. 

"  And  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Enderby  to  Hester. 
**  Why,  no ;  I  am  rather  afraid  of  the  under- 
taking."' 

"  And  you,  Miss  Grey  T 
"  No.  Mama  says,  I  have  enough  to  do  with 
my  history  and  my  music ;  especially  while  my 
cousins  are  here.  I  began  German  once,  but 
mama  thought  I  was  growing  awry,  and  so  I  left 
it  off.  I  find  Mrs.  Rowland  means  Matilda  to 
learn  German." 

"  We  are  all  disposed  to  have  my  little  nieces 
learn  whatever  Miss  Young  wiO  be  kind  enough  to 
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teach  them ;  they  will  gain  nothing  but  good  from 
her." 

"  She  18  very  learned,  to  be  sure/'*  observed 
Sop  hia. 

"  And  something  more  than  learned,  I  should 
think,"  said  Hester ;  '*  I  fancy  she  is  wise.'' 

*'  How  can  you  have  discovered  that  already  V* 
asked  Mr.  Enderby,  whose  fingers  were  busy  dis- 
secting a  stalk  of  flowering  grass. 

"  I  hardly  know ;  I  have  nothing  to  quote  for 
my  opinion.  Her  conversation  leaves  a  general 
impression  of  her  being  very  sensible." 

"  Sensible,  as  she  is  a  woman,""  observed  Mar- 
garet ;  "  if  she  were  a  man,  she  would  be  called 
pliilosophical.'*' 

"  She  is  very  superior,''''  observed  Sophia.  "  It 
was  mama'^s  doing  that  she  is  the  childi'en''8  gover- 


ness."" 


" Philosophical!''  repeated  Mr.  Enderby.  "It 
is  a  happy  thing  that  she  is  philosophical  in  her 
droumstances,  poor  thing  ! " 

'•As  she  happens  to  be  unprosperous,"  said 
Margaret,  smiling.  "  If  she  were  rich,  and  strong, 
and  admired,  her  philosophy  would  be  laughed  at ; 
it  would  only  be  in  the  way.'' 

Mr.  Enderby  sighed,  and  made  no  answer.  Be- 
fore  any  one  spoke  again,  Mr.  Hope  and  his  little 
companions  came  up. 
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"Howqniet  you  all  are!''  exclaimed  Sydney. 
*'I\e  a  good  mind  to  come  and  fish  here  again,  if 
you  will  only  go  on  to  be  so  drowsy.'' 

Sophia  declared  that  they  had  been  talking  up 
to  the  last  minute,  about  Miss  Young,  and  learn- 
ing German,  and  being  philosophical. 

**  And  which  of  the  party  have  you  made  out  to 
be  the  most  philosophical ! "  inquired  Mr.  Hope. 

^'  We  have  not  so  much  as  made  out  what 
philosophy  is  for,"  said  Hester;  **can  you  tell 
us!" 

As  she  looked  up  at  Mr.  Hope,  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  her,  Sydney  thought  her  question  was 
addressed  to  him.  Swinging  his  fishing-rod  round, 
he  replied  doubtfully  that  he  thought  philosophy 
was  good  to  know  how  to  do  things.  What  sort 
of  things  i  Why,  to  make  phosphorus  lights,  and 
electrify  people,  as  Dr.  Levitt  did,  when  he  made 
Sophia  jump  off  the  stool  with  glass  legs.  Sophia 
was  sure  that  any  one  else  would  have  jumped  off 
the  stool  as  she  did.  She  should  take  good  care 
never  to  jump  on  it  again.  But  she  wondered 
Sydney  did  not  know  any  better  than  that  what 
philosophy  was  for.  Her  cousins  said  Miss  Young 
was  philosophical,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
phosphorus  or  electrical  machines. 

Mr.  Enderby  explained  to  Mr.  Hope  that  he 
had  said  what  he  was  ready  to  maintain  ;  that  it 


i  ha|>py  thing  for  aii_v  one  wlto,  like  Mim 
«  not  Ko  prwperinia  u  she  imd  bcon,  to 
e  cupport^d  by  pjuloiwphy. 
"  And,  i^rmtitijc  this,"  vftii)  Margaret,  "  it  was 
nmt  iui{Utr«d  whutber  thia  aaiiio  {tliilo.'topliy  would 
have  bfjen  wimadi-rcd  cqaally  admirabk-,  (■ijimlly  a 
nutter  at  coiigntuUtion,  if  Miss  YouD^  had  not 
nnlml  it  firr  mIbou." 

"A  i^uMtion  as  old  »«  the  brigg  ut  Stirling," 
replied  Mr.  ilopo  -,  "  oMcr,  older  than  any  bridgn 
of  tnwi'v  making  " 

**  MTUy  Stirling  biigg  I  What  do  you  menn ! " 

"  I  mean — do  not  yon  know  tlii;  story! — that  an 

u)d  wumao  want>Mi  to  ctusb  the  Forlli,  and  Eome 

ferrymtrn  wnnW  Kiv*  iMT-iijided  hor  to  go  in  their 
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l>urt,"  mill  Mr,  ICndu'by, 
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the  old  Scotch  woman  was  right;  Providence 
helps  those  that  help  themselves,  and  takes  care  of 
those  who  take  care  of  themselves.^         ,   , 

"  Just  so,*"  said  Hope.  "  Her  error  was  in  sup- 
posing that  the  one  course  was  an  alternative  from 
the  other, — that  she  would  not  be  trusting  in  Pron 
vidence  as  much  in  going  by  the  bridge  as  in  brav-^ 
ing  the  tempest.  I  think  we  are  in  the  same  error 
when  we  set  up  philosophy  and  prosperity  in  op- 
position to  each  other,  taking  up  with  the  one 
when  we  cannot  get  the  other,  as  if  pliilosophy 
were  not  over  all,  compassing  our  life  as  the  blue 
sky  overarches  the  earth,  brightening,  vivifying, 
harmonizing  all,  whether  we  look  up  to  see  whence 
the  light  comes  or  not.*^ 

"  You  think  it  a  mistake  then,*^  said  Margaret, 
"not  to  look  up  to  it  till  all  is  night  below,  and  there 
is  no  light  to  be  seen  but  by  gazing  overhead  I  ^ 

**  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  miss  seeing  the 
white  clouds  and  blue  depths  at  noon  because  wo 
may  reckon  upon  moon  and  stars  at  midn^ht. 
Then  again,  what  is  life  at  its  best  without  philo- 
sophy T' 

"  I  can  tell  you,  as  well  as  anybody ,'*V.said  Mr, 
Enderby,  "  for  I  never  had  any  philosophy, — no, 
neither  wisdom,  nor  the  love  of  wisdom,  nor  pa- 
tience, nor  any  of  the  things  that  philosophy  ia 
understood  to  mean.*^ 


-V,  Mr.  Eoderlfy!*"  oriwl  Sjdnt.-),  *«h«i 
|mIw  jiou  took  to  teach  me  to  6sJi,  and  to  niuke 
w  wsrt  |«ti«ntJy  for  »  bite !  l'i>u  mt  jou  an- 
uul  ^atJMit-" 

"  !Hy  ar4!ouiit.  cf  life  witbout  phUowphy."  huiiI 
Mr.  Eoilprby,  [■mnw.'diiig  a^  if  Im<  did  nut  linw 
ttw  diildivo  iuBtiiyin^  to  hia  p»tieDoe  with  theui, — 
"in}  stfcmint  «f  Itiii  witlu>ut  pliiloeopUy  U,  that  it 
ilii»  away  mighty  luuity,  till  it  i»ffyat>,  you  scarcely 
know  wla-ro  or  liow." 

"  AimI  wltm  you  call  upon  [jhiloxupjiy  at  Ia«t  U> 
^ivvan  aocount  of  it,  wbat  dwn  eiw  flay  !"  asked 
Marfuvt. 

*'  I  do  tiot  uutlnnttnnd  bow  Ufu  cui  «lip  u,w»y 
«h~  •ai'l  tlvilor,  **  U  tluiiv  uvur  a  day  without  it& 
•luig  ! — withinil  duubt  of  soiuebndy.  disappoint- 
mnt  iu  unaiulf  or  aootlmr,  droaiJ  of  itomu  uril, 
<w  wtuLriiiisa  «*f  «itirit !  l*n»f[HTity  i»  nir  mom  of 
A  (Kin*  for  tliiMt  iban  fur  idckiM.iM  and  d«atli.    If 
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:  Mr.  Hope,  witb  «tronjf  in- 

is.>  ti-i",  fi.r  all  inxdlifr.'" 

"I  ii*  your 

■  I  .J  avray 
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.     :  '  lukMl  Matilda  uf  Syd- 
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ney  in  a  loud  whisper,  which  the  boy  was  not  in 
any  hurry  to  take  notice  of,  so  little  was  there  in 
the  conversation  which  seemed  to  bear  upon  phos- 
phorus and  electricity. 

'*A  good  question,**  observed  Mr.  Enderby. 
'*  Hope,  will  you  tell  us  children  what  we  are 
talking  about, — ^what  philosophy  is,  all  this  while  V* 

'^  You  gave  us  a  few  meanings  just  now,  which 
I  should  put  into  one.  Call  it  enlargement  of 
views,  and  you  have  wisdom,  and  the  love  of  wis- 
dom, and  patience,  all  at  once  :  ay,  Sydney,  and 
your  kind  of  philosophy  too : — ^it  was  by  looking  far 
and  deep  into  nature  that  men  found  electricity/* 

«'  Did  Dr.  Levitt  find  it  out  !**  asked  MatUda : 
^^  he  is  so  very  short-sighted  !  I  don*t  believe  he 
would  see  those  fish  snapping  up  the  fliesi  if  he  sat 
where  I  do.  What  was  that  that  fell  on  my  bon- 
net ?   Is  it  raining!** 

Sydney,  tired  of  fishing,  had  climbed  into  the 
oak,  and  was  sending  down  twigs  and  leaves  upon 
the  heads  of  the  party.  Sophia  desired  him  to 
come  down,  and  even  assured  him  that  if  he  did 
not,  she  should  be  angry.  He  replied,  that  he 
would  only  stay  to  see  whether  she  would  be  angry 
or  not.  The  experiment  was  cut  short  by  the 
whole  party  rising,  and  moving  homewards.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  picked  cowslips  must  not 
have  any  dew  upon  them* 


Ab  thu  group  p«mim1  up  tho  street,  Sydnoj'  in 
Aifvaim-.  with  tiia  rod  and  basket,  on  Mr.  tlopc's 
iMtM-,  Mr.  Hope  hinuelf  rollowing  with  Hesti^r. 
ftnd  tbe  tall  Mr.  Endorby,  with  Sophia  and  Mar- 
garet  od  either  ann,  all,  like  the  little  gii-le,  liulen 
with  cowslips,  lli«  goseipe  of  Doprbrook  wore  satis- 
fied th»t  thu  strungiT  ladies  must  have  eiijoyod 
tin-ir  waJk  in  t)>e  uieadgws. 
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Mrs.  Rowland  was  mortified  that  the  Greys 
hs^d  been  beforehand  with  her  in  the  idea  of  a 
cowslip-gathering.  From  the  moment  of  Matilda'^s 
asking  leave  to  accompany  them,  she  resolved  to 
have  such  an  expedition  from  her  house  as  ne^ 
neighbours  should  not  be  able  to  eclipse.  Like 
Lear,  she  did  not  yet  know  what  her  deed  was  to 
be ;  but  it  should  be  the  wonder  and  terrpr  of  tliQ 
place :  she  would  do  such  things  as  should  strike 
the  strangers  with  admiration.  When  she  heard 
an  account  of  it  from  her  little  daughter,  ^he 
found  this  had  been  a  very  poor  beginning, — a 
mere  walk  in  the  meadows,  and  home  again  to 
tea;— no  boihng  the  kettle  in  the  woods, — ^not  even 
a  surprise  of  early  strawberries.  She  cpuld  i^ot 
call  this  being  forestalled ;  it  could  not  give  the 
young  ladies  any  idea  of  a  proper  country  excur- 
sion, ^th  four  or  five  carriages,  or  a  boat  withi  an 
a^firning.  As  soon  ap  Mr.  Rowland  came  home  in 
the  evening^  she  consulted  him  about  thq  da^, 
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the  place,  the  mode,  and  the  numbers  to  be 
invited.  Mr.  Rowland  was  so  well  pleased  to  find 
his  lady  in  the  mood  to  be  civil  to  her  neighbours, 
that  he  started  no  difficulties,  and  exerted  himself 
to  overcome  such  as  could  not  be  overlooked.  All 
the  planning  prospered  so  well,  that  notes  to  the 
Grey  family  and  to  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  lay  on 
Mr.  Grey's  breakfast- table  the  next  morning, 
inviting  the  whole  party  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Row- 
land in  Dingleford  woods,  that  day  week, — the 
carriages  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  whole  village  rang  with  the  preparations 
for  this  excursion;  and  the  village  was  destined 
to  ring  with  other  tidings  before  it  took  place, 
Mrs.  Rowland  often  said  that  she  had  the  worst 
luck  in  the  world ;  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  small 
events  fell  out  so  as  to  plague  her.  She  had  an 
unusual  fertility  in  stich  sensible  suppositions  and 
reasonable  complaints ;  and  her  whole  diversity  of 
expressions  of  this  kind  was  called  into  play  about 
this  expedition  to  Dingleford  woods.  The  hams 
were  actually  boiled,  and  the  chicken-pies  baked, 
when  clouds  began  to  gather  in  the  sky ;  and  on 
the  appointed  morning,  pattens  clinked  in  the 
village  street.  Miss  Young'^s  umbrella  was  w6t 
through  in  the  mere  transit  from  the  farricr^s 
gate  to  the  school-rooni ;  the  gravd-walk  before 
Mr.  Orey^s  house  was  full  of  yellow  pools,  and  the 
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gurgling  of  spouts  or  drip  from  the  trees  was 
heard  on  every  side.  The  worst  of  it  was,  this 
rain  came  after  a  drought  of  manj  weeks,  which 
had  perilled  the  young  crops,  and  almost  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  hay;  the  ladies  and  children  had 
been  far  from  sufficiently  sorry  to  hear  that  some 
of  the  poorer  wheat  lands  in  the  county  had  been 
ploughed  up,  and  that  there  was  no  calculating 
what  hay  would  be  a  ton  the  next  winter. 
They  were  now  to  receive  the  retribution  of  their 
indifference;  rain  had  set  in,  and  the  farmers 
hoped  that  it  might  continue  for  a  month.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  fix  any  country  excursion  for 
a  few  weeks  to  come.  Let  the  young  people  enjoy 
any  fine  afternoon  that  they  might  be  able  to  torn 
to  the  account  of  a  walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  sail  on 
the  river;  but  pio-nio  parties  must  be  deferred 
till  settled  weather  came.  There  was  every  hope 
that  the  middle  of  the  summer  would  be  fine  and 
seasonable,  if  the  rains  came  down  freely  now. 

This  course  of  meteorological  events  involved  two 
great  vexations  to  Mrs.  Rowland.  One  was,  that 
the  neighbours  who  could  pretend  to  entertain  the 
strangers  only  in  a  quiet  way  at  home  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  rainy  weather  to  do  so^  hoping,  as 
they  said,  not  to  interfere  with  any  more  agreeable 
engagements.  Mrs.  Rowland  really  never  saw 
anything  so  dissipated  as  the  Greys ;  they  were  out 


[  OTery  pvanbg  when  tliL-y  hail  not  company 

i^iMumio.  It  *ra«impofl»ibI<.  that  Sophias  studies 
eould  go  oa  as  Uwy  ought  to  <Io.  What  witli 
uJdlig  •  quiet  cup  of  tea.  witli  oue  .icquaintaQoe, 
aoil  buJng  »t  ■  roorrr  n,iiding  party  at  anothiVn, 
tfd  Mra.  Enderbv's  little  danoe.  and  dinner  at 
tlw  Levitbt",  there  w^  few  evenings  left;  and  dh 
tliow  fuw  tfveningfi  thoj  worn  n«vcr  content  to  bu 
aloair.  Tboy  «<***  always  giring  tho  ymuig  men 
wnronrap-niMit  to  go  in.  Mt.  Hope  made  .^nito  a 
homir  how  of  Mr.  Grey  a;  and  as  for  Pliilip.  h>' 
sramMl  now  to  he  mwv  at  ilr.  Grcy'a  than  even 
at  ktf  o»-n  avAhere  »t  (twitPr's.  Mrs.  Gn-y  ought 
lo  rcnwmbtT  huw  luwl  all  this  wm  for  a  girl  of 
SuphiiK  np".  It  vroiiW  complexly  spoil  the  t\- 
«iasion  to  Dingkfonl  wood*.  Tho  young  poopl.- 
knew  oiM'  amrthiT  »  »vll  ty  tliis  time,  tlwt  th.- 
wvtHy  was  all  worn  nK,  and  th*>y  would  Iwv 
Bothing  li'ft  to  aay  to  tadi  other.  It  wa«  prtnok- 
ing   lliiif    Mr.  Kowtaud  had  prfrniiitr-i   thnt  tin- 


,-.  LiiW  of  Uhj  idi.ih  ai»J  th" 
.  iLitort  bii  wemnr  tif  on<!  anothw. 
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immediately  taken  advantage  of  for  a  "(frive, 
or  a  walk,  or  a  sail;  and  it  came  out  one  day 
from  the  children,  who  had  learned  it  ifl  tne 
school-room,  that  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  had  been  m 
Dingleford  woods.  There  had  been  ho  such  inten- 
tion  when  the  party  set  out :  they  had  not  ^e- 
digned  to  go  nearly  so  far;  but  they  had  been 
tempted  on  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and  of 
the  scenery,  till  they  had  found  it  the  shortest 
way  to  come  home  through  the  Dingleford  woods. 
Mrs.  Rowland  pronounced  this  abominable ;  aiid 
she  was  not  appeased  by  hearing  that  her  broUier 
had  been  the  proposer  of  this  mode  of  return,  and 
the  guide  of  the  party.  Philip  forgot  everything, 
she  declared,  in  his  fancy  for  these  girls ;  it  was 
always  his  fault  that  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
people  he  was  with :  he  had  got  the  name  of  jsk 
flirt  by  it,  and  a  flirt  he  was ;  but  she  had  nev^ 
known  him  so  possessed  as  he  seemed  to  be  by 
these  strangers.  She  must  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland 
about  it;  the  matter  might  really  be  becoming 
serious ;  and  if  he  should  ever  be  entrapped  into 
marrying  into  the  Grey  connexions,  among  people 
so  decidedly  objectionable,  it  would  be  a  terrible 
self-reproach  to  her  as  long  as  she  lived,  that  she 
had  not  interfered  in  time.  She  should  speak  to 
Mr.  Rowland. 

Meanwhile  she  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  her  bro* 
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in  her  cheeks  at  last ;  and  Margaret  herself  ob- 
served a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  philosophy  she 
had  admired  from  the  beginning.  There  was  some- 
what less  of  reasoning  in  it,  and  more  of  impulse; 
it  was  as  sound  as  ever,  but  more  genial.  While 
never  forgetting  the  constancy  of  change  in  human 
affairs,  she  was  heartily  willing  to  enjoy  the  good 
that  befell  her,  while  it  lasted.  It  was  well  that 
she  could  do  so ;  for  the  good  of  this  new  friend- 
ship was  presently  alloyed. 

She  was  not  aware,  and  it  was  well  that  she  was 
not,  that  Hester  was  jealous  of  her,  almost  from 
the  hour  of  Margaret^s  learning  what  a  vast  num- 
ber of  irregular  verbs  there  is  in  the  German. 
Each  sister  remembered  their  conversation  by  the 
open  window,  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  at 
Deerbrook.  Remembering  it,  Margaret  made 
Hester  a  partaker  in  all  her  feelings  about  Maria 
Young;  her  admiration,  her  pity,  her  esteem. 
Reserving  to  herself  any  confidence  which  Maria 
placed  in  her  (in  which,  however,  no  mention 
of  Mr.  Enderby  ever  occurred),  she  kept  not  a 
thought  or  feeling  of  her  own  from  her  sister. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Hester  found  that 
Maria  filled  a  large  space  in  Margaret^s  mind, 
and  that  a  new  interest  had  risen  up  in  whioh 
she  had  little  share.  She,  too,  remembered  the 
fxynversation,  but  had  not  strength  to  act  up  to 
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birit  ©f  it.  Shu  had  tlicn  owned  her  wcakneae, 
ke&D«d  U  wiokednoBS,  and  Tsncied  tliat  alio 
oonUl  itiivw  tnirtnist  h«-  sister  again.  She  was 
traw  •*»  mhiHDod  <»r  her  own  ooaaciousneee  of  being 
nnw  morn  jtuJowe,  that  *lii'  strtivo  to  hide  llie  fact 
frnm  benwW,  nod  wan  wot  thereforp  lik«iy  to  tell  it 
»a  Mafpin't.  Sh«  ulniggW  liowrly  with  herBolf,  rt> 
UnR  h**  o«ni  U'liii^r.  and  luakiug  appeals  to  lier 
i-grtHrronity.  She  eat  >Ira»ing  in  tlic  little  Uue 
«ir,  nioniing  after  roominp,  during  SdphiaV 
n-JuJin]^  or  pnirtiung,  f  Hin?  h«nwlf  that  Margaret 
nod  Miss  Yoonfi  hud  no  Becret*,  im  deaire  to  hv 
always  Iff^^tite ;  thai  tiifjv  IwmI  iiroperly  invitu«l 
Irt  to  U'oni  Gifmian :  and  tliat  obo  Itad  only  to 
BO  at  a«y  ininiKWU  and  otRr  to  join  thwni,  to  I» 
>i>yfu»jTwiinirod.  She  argued  with  herKtir,— how 
woan  It  wnuld  lx>  to  do  »i> ;  to  ogroo  l.o  aludv  at 
taM,  in  urdc-r  to  bo  u  Wirt  of  s[.y  npon  tliein,  to 
waldi  o*vr  her  own  int.roHti*;  a>  if  Marcjrpt— 
Lk»>  btiMl  Mowri'  uii'l  friitlifui  i'l'  living  IviTig^ — 
mow  Ml  toln'  tnwted  with  them.  She  hid  ..0»^u 
lowcd  that  ahit  noold  oiint  the  j«»lou*y  nf  her 
(tw  was  iIk  orcauon.  and  she  would 
I  ,'  I     '     !-'•    --  '     'r)!'  Soiifaia  or 

1  r;.'aret   waa 
r  lai'iw  liow 
,..l.i  U>. 
Ill)  tvrywQll;  hot  it  vuold  n<it  nuthv 
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]f(argaret  mippo^  h^r  aster  happy  .wheq.ahQ.iimft 
^o^    She  oould  not  be  oertain  what  wa^the  madn 
te^t  hut  she  saw  that  something  was  wrongr  .  A% 
tiines,  Hester^s  maimer  was  so  unboundedly  nSeor 
tjkmate^  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  'thai 
unkind  feelings  existed  towards  herself,  thoughiai 
f^w  pettish  words  were  at  other  times  let  dropr. 
Hester^s  moods  of  magnanimity  and  jealousy  were 
accounted  for  in  other  ways  by  her  sister.    Matf-* 
garet  believed,  after  a  course  of  very  oloci^  obser* 
yation,  that  she  had  discovered^  in  investigating' 
the  cause  of  Hester  s  discomposure,  a  secret  whidi 
was  unknown  to  her  sister  herself.    Margaret  was 
not  experienced  in  love,  nor  in  watching  the  signs 
of  it ;  but  here  was  the  mind  she  undenstood  bestT, 
discomposed  without  apparent  cause^^moore  fond; 
more  generous  to  herself  than  ever,  yet  not  reposing 
its  usual  confidence  in  her — and  subject  to  those 
starts  of  delight  and  disappointment  which  she  had 
heard  and  could  understand  to  be  the  moods  of 
lovcp      She  was  confiimed  in  her  suspicion  by 
observing  that  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hope  were  be» 
coming  daily  a  less  common  subject  of  eonversation 
between  them,  while  it  was  oertain  that  he  had  .in 
no  degree  lost  favour  with  either.    They  had- been 
charmed  with  him  from  the  beginning,  and  had 
expressed  to  each  other  the  freest  admii-ation  of 
his.  truth,  his  gaiety,  his  aocomplishmentl^  and 
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j^kaperioritf  to  the  people  sinklst  whom  Rp 
'  H«  Was  now  spoken  of  less  every  ciay,  while 
"km  riMtB  p^*"  nior«  fVwuiPiit,  longer,  and,  Mar- 
Kvme  maid  not  Imt  itiink.  more  welcome  to  ht-r 
Mter.  The  Itoara  nhen  he  was  BUt'o  not  to  conic 
Wppfliml  to  )m>  Lhu«e  which  she  spent  with  Mm 
Voung— th<t  hoan  hi  which  Koiitli'mc.'n  are  ilevoteil 
to  tbvrr  hiwincM.  Mnrfpirrt  thu*  witncfwil  ail 
tkAtpaMmdi  4i>d  if  h«r  (XiMJi>cturc  aboot  tlcBtcr 
wi*  right,  abc  could  have  n  inhcd  to  ow  Mr.  f Iij)>'''m 
niUBcr  nthi-T  diifcront  fi-om  what  it  wa*.  H<' 
«iw  midnntly  strongly  attracted  to  the  houae ;  and 
tbm  iifw  imiw  rcsMii  to  thtuk  that  Mrs.  (irey 
biiliin'nl  tiiat  Hewtpr  wjw  the  attraction,  But 
Matvun-f  had  mi  «ticli  im|in«sion.     She  wiw  that 
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I  r  sistPr'a  lii-ailty,  lixti-TKiil  to 
I  intcreel.  uid  wa»  inovuil  iit 
ly  of  hvr  ton>!  of  laorol  feol- 
I  murh,  vm»  not  enongh  for 
ill  mlinraetion ;  and  the  imi? 
\i^  would  fain  have  diwn-niHl 
■  ■',  TbcsD  were  early  dav* 
y  tjwj.  m  i\vr  c««>  of  anv  <mi- 


I,. 


■  I„i 


bt  wtiti<tt    liiit"   "iiil   cirirainslauco    iiiiuiatiir    mrm' 
«|WMlitf  end  more  AlnmdanUy  than  to  ttid  ^'onf 
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rality.  By  the  strength  of  her  feelings,  and  the 
activity  of  her  affections^  time  was  made  more  com- 
prehensive, andcircmnstance  more  weighty,  than  to 
others.  A  day  would  produce  changes  in  her  which 
the  impressions  of  aweek  would  not  effect  in  less  pas- 
sionate natures ;  and  what  were  trifling  incidents 
to  the  minds  about  her,  were  great  events  to  her. 

Margaret  began  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  more  she  thought,  the  more  plainly  she  per- 
ceived that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
occupy  Hester,  simply  and  naturally,  with  as  many 
interests  as  possible.  This  was  safe  practice,  be 
the  cause  of  her  occasional  discomposure  what 
it  might.  It  was  particularly  desirable  that 
she  should  not  continue  the  habit  of  sitting  in 
silence  for  a  considerable  part  of  every  morning. 

One  day,  just  after  the  voices  of  the  children 
had  been  heard  in  the  hall,  giving  token  that  school 
was  over,  Hester,  sitting  in  the  little  blue  parlour 
alone,  with  her  head  on  her  hand,  was  apparently 
contemplating  the  drawing  on  her  board,  but  really 
considering  that  Margaret  was  now  beginning  to 
be  happy  with  her  friend,  and  asking  why  Mar* 
garet  should  not  be  happy  with  her  friend,  when 
Margaret  herself  entered. 

^^  Do  you  want  Sophia  V'*  said  Hester.  ^'  She  is 
up  stairs.''^ 

*'  No ;  I  want  you.'' 
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"Indeed!'' 

There  was  an  ironical  tone  of  surprise  in  the  one 
word  she  spoke,  which  let  a  weight  drop  upon 
Margaret*s  heart ; — an  old  feeling,  but  one  to 
which  she  had  made  no  progress  towards  being 
reconciled. 

•*  I  cannot  help  you  with  your  Oerman,  you 
know.     How  can  you  pretend  to  want  me  !^' 

^^  It  is  not  about  German  at  all  that  I  want  you. 
Maria  haa  found  up  a  Spenser  at  last,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  her  the  *  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty/ 
I  know  you  never  can  hear  that  often  enough ;  so 
come !  "^ 

^^  Perhaps  Miss  Young  had  rather  not.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  intrude  myself  upon  her.  But,  how- 
ever," continued  she,  observing  Margaret's  look  of 
snrprise,  "I  will  come.  Do  not  wait  for  me, 
dear.  I  will  come  the  moment  I  have  put  up  my 
drawing."" 

Margaret  did  wait,  running  over  the  keys  of  the 
open  piano  meanwhile. 

'^ Shall  I  call  Sophia  too?"'  asked  Hester,  as 
die  took  up  her  work-bag.  '^  I  dare  say  she  never 
read  any  of  Spenser.'' 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  and  she 
would  not  care  about  it  now.  If  you  think  we 
ought,  we  win  call  her.     If  nof — 

Hester  smiled,  nodded,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
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.    <    I  ■     I    >.. 

Bcbool-room  without  caUinc:  Sophia.  She  bad  not 
b^n  two  minutes  ui  the  oordial  presence  of  her 
sister  and  Maria,  before  she  felt  the  Yuu.  ao^urcuiy- 
of  the  feelings  which  had  occupied  her  so  lately, 
and  was  angry  with  herself  to  her  own  satisfaction* 
Her  companions  looked  at  each  other  mih  a 
sndle  as  they  observed  at  the  same  moment  tne 
downcast  attitude  of  her  moistened  eyes,  t^e 
beautifiil  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  the  expression 
of  meek  emotion  on  her  lips.  They  thought  that 
it  was  the  image  of  heavenly  beauty  which  movecf 
her  thus. 

Before  they  had  quite  finished  the  Hymn,  the 
door  was  burst  open,  and  the  children  entered, 
dragging  in  Mr.  Enderby.  Mr.  Enderby  rebuked 
ihem,  good-naturedly,  for  introducing  him  with  so 
little  ceremony,  and  declared  to  the  ladies  that 
Matilda  had  promised  to  knock  before  she  opened 
the  door.  Hester  advised  Mary  and  Fanny  to  be 
more  quiet  in  their  mode  of  entrance,  obseWing 
that  they  had  made  Miss  Young  start  with  their 
hurry. 

Matilda  was  glad  her  uncle  remembered  to  come 
sometimes.  He  had  promised  it  severisd  weelcs 
before  he  came  at  all ;  even  when  he  said  he  Wis 
going  away  in  a  fortnight. 

"  And  if  I  had  gone  away  in  a  fortnight,*^*  saia 
he,  **I  should  not  have  seen  your  school-rooiii. 
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Baj  ^Jm  ««,'iot  tho  first  time  I  have  seon  it.  iu> 
J«j*^  ren^nlxir  *«*■>■  "■""•     ^  '»ave  been  hert-  ufltii 

"  Bat  jua  n«ver  attetiil  to  rao  here,  undo  '.  And 
I  w^t  BO  to  Jiow  rou  my  desk,  wliwi;  I  keep  aij' 
oojij-boulc,  nntl  t\w  n-ork-tiox  you  gave  me  on  niy 

"  Wijl,  ymj  oftli  slkow  in«  now,  c&iinot  jwh  t 
^^(hisu  T«urd««k!  It  B«cm8  conwiuent  tmou^i, 
iriMtmvr  VfV  may  ttiink  of  its  beauty.  I  tiuppoec- 
it  win  hold  all  till?  knowledge  you  will  want  to 
tiMfK  (lul  into  your  hi^sA  (or  iomi'  time  to  curnc. 
Ha*  dhow  lui)  Mtiicli  ia  Oeorgu'«  iliwk,  and  wliii^ 
Panoy'i ;  and  now  Mary*#, — n  uti^o  row  of  dcwks  ! 
Now,"  whifiwriiijt  to  lier,  "  eau  you  hIiom  nii^ 
which  M  MiM  Mar^n.-t's  divk!*^ 

Thi-  littlv  ^rl  f^'^linl  sn  tho  ansivn^ivil,  that 
Mi'     "'1    ;  ■  .     :       .     i"u  old  to  Ima  Fch'i>>1-;prl. 

Ii'>  lt.-«nu  of  MiiBi  Young,  and 
I  1..  !.ni.j  .tf  Itur  t>ookii  Iil-tc.     Can 


ralhor  lai^ger  than  th«  r««t. 

•'   ti.];<t>oni'd   to  bi*  slaiiding 

i    to  it-     Whtlc)  Uiti 

Mtker  ohildnm,  &lr. 

■'■        'Mr     -      -   -!   '.y,k 


h'l; 
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the  whde  paasdng,  if  it  was  observed  at  all,  as  a 
survey  of  the  ohildren'^s  desks.  He  th^i  pretended 
to  look  round  for  the  rod. 

"  No  rod !"  said  he,  to  the  laughing  ohildren* 
*^  O,  I  should  like  to  learn  here  very  much,  if 
there  is  no  rod.  Miss  Margaret,  do  you  not  find 
it  very  pleasant  learning  here  I " 

The  children  were  shouting,  ^*  Miss  Young, 
Miss  Young,  do  let  uncle  Philip  come  and  laam 
with  us.  He  says  he  will  be  a  very  good  boy, — 
won'fc  you,  uncle  Philip !  Miss  Young,  when  may 
uncle  Philip  come  and  learn  his  lessons  T* 

Margaret  saw  that  there  was  constraint  in  the 
smile  with  which  Maria  answered  the  children. 
Little  as  she  knew,  it  struck  her  that  in  his  fun 
with  the  children,  Mr.  Enderby  was  relying  quite 
sufficiently  on  the  philosophy  he  had  professed  to 
admire  in  Miss  Young.  Mr.  Enderby  drew  a 
chair  to  the  window  round  which  the  three  ladies 
were  sitting,  and  took  up  the  volume  Margaret 
had  just  laid  down. 

^'  Oo,  go,  children  !*'  said  he ;  ^'  run  away  to  your 
gardens !  I  cannot  i4>are  you  any  more  play  to-day.^^ 

^^  O,  but  undo,  we  want  to  ask  you  a  question.^ 

**  WeB,  ask  it" 

*'  But  it  is  a  secret.  You  must  come  into  the 
oomer  with  Fanny,  and  Mary,  and  me.'' 

For  peace  and  quiet  he  went  into  the  ootner 
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with  them,  and  they  whispered  into  each  ear  a 
question  how  many  burnt  ahnonds  and  gingerbread- 
buttons^  and  how  much  barley-sugar,  two  shillings 
and  three-pence  halfpenny  would  buy.  The  cowslips 
Were  now  ready  to  make  tea  of,  and  the  feast  on 
the  doUs*  dishes  might  be  served  any  day.  Mr. 
Enderby  promised  to  inquire  at  the  confectioner's, 
and  not  to  tell  anybody  else ;  and  at  last  the  chil- 
dren were  got  rid  of. 

''*'  Now  that  we  have  done  with  mysteries,'^  said 
he,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  by  the  window, — '^  that 
is,  with  children^'s  mysteries  that  we  can  see  to  the 
bottom  of,  let  us  look  a  Uttle  into  the  poet^s  mys- 
teries. What  were  you  reading  i  Show  me,  and 
I  will  be  your  reader.  Who  or  what  is  this 
Heavenly  Beauty !  We  have  not  done  with  mys- 
teries yet,  I  see." 

^  I  w»i  wondering^  said  Margaret  smUing, 
^  whether  you  take  up  Spenser  because  you  are 
tired  of  mysteries.  In  such  a  case,  some  other 
poet  might  suit  you  better.'*' 

**  What  other ! "" 

"*'  Some  one  less  allegorical,  at  least.''^ 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  said  Hester.  "  The  most 
cunning  allegory  that  ever  was  devised  is  plain  and 
etmy  in  comparison  with  the  simplest  true  story, 
— ^fully  told :  and  a  man  is  a  poet  in  proportion 
as  he  fuHy  tells  a  simple  true  story." 
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"  A  story  of  the  mind  you  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Enderby,  "  not  of  the  mere  events  of  the  life  i 

•'  Of  the  mind,  of  course,  I  mean.  Without 
the  mind  the  mere  life  is  nothinff.*** 

"  Is  not  allegory  a  very  pretty  way  of  telling 
such  a  story  of  the  mind,  under  the  appearance  of 
telling  a  story  of  a  life !  *" 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret ;  "  and  that  is  th^  rea- 
son, why  so  many  like  allegory.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  flaking  oner's  way  about  a  grotto  in  a  garden  ; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  much  higher  one  in  exploring 
a  cave  on  the  sea-shore,  dim  and  winding,  where 
you  never  know  that  you  have  come  to  the  end,— a 
much  higher  pleasure   in  exploring  a  life  than 

•  Ml' 

following  out  an  allegory." 

'•  You  are  a  true  lover  of  mystery,  Miss  Ma^- 

• ' ' '  i' 
garet.      You  should  have  lived  a  thousapd  year§ 

**  Thank  you :  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not.  But 
why  so  long  ago  ?  Are  there  not  mysteries  en^ugti 

left?'^ 

ti  '  .  '  ' .   ' 

"  And  will  there    not  be  enough  a  thousand 

•  .  '  '  ■•'>/» 

y^rs  hence  ? "  said  Hester. 

^^  I  am  afraid  not.  You  and  I  cannot  venture 
to  speak  upon  what  the  Germans  may  be  doing. 
But  these  two  ladies  can  tell  us,  perhaps*  whether 
they  are  not  clearmg  everjrthing  up  very  fast ; — 
making  wind'ows  in  your    cave,  Miss  Margaret, 
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tiU  nobody  will  be  Afraid  to  look  into  every  cranny 
oj-ft.^"  ■ 

"  And  then  our  complaint,"  «ai<l  Miae  Vouug, 
*■  will  bo  fil<L>  >tr8.  Howclrs,  when  wjnieljoily  tolii 
her  Uuit  wi;  wiiru  to  tiavo  the  Drununoni]  Itgnl  on 
^wy  cburcli  itlt!fj>)t?.  '  O  di-ar,  ma'am  !'  said  elif, 
^  w  liml  not  Itnow  how  in  the  world  to  get  any 
darkn^'Bf." 

"  Von  6]9eak  us  if  yon  a^rood  that  the  (ii/tnmns 
n^Uvan.'  the  niakon  of  nvtndoivit  that  Mr.  En- 
ditrtiv  aappoikv  litem,"' w'wwtnid  Margaret;  "but 
you  iA  noi  think  wc  are  any  nearer  the  end  of 
mynteriid  than  ever,  do  yon  ! " 

"  0  no  1  not  UIl  wo  havr  i<4rucl(  i.>iir  stono  to  Uir 
ovhmh  of  tltn  uiiivfnur,  uiJ  walked  round  it  :  and 
T  atu  nut  awar«'  lliat  thu  G<>niiauH  jiretend  tt)  bv 
fllilr  t«i  du  tba(,  any  more  tbiUi  otliar  people. 
IndiM'd  I  ttiiiitv  ilnrc  an;  as  many  makers  of 
Ip-'-r  -  <'f  caves  araon^  tlicm.     U'bat 

di-  ^  .rr" 

'[  I.  xldrtiMted   lo  (tt.*orgt.%    wluiec 

n>uuit  ffcw-.  rt-d  «ith  txertion,  ikppcarod  at  a  baott 
wiadbir.  The' little  i^rU  werv  liuuting  liini  up, 
lint  '  ,  ''  ■"  .-.■:■  ..-.  -:■  •-  Inde  Philip; 
U 

huuld  CT>ni(| 
t<>  II  '  "huu  they 

•ti  T .  I     SoQ  th(<t^ 
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how  early  the  love  of  mystery  begins  I  and  who 
can  tell  where  it  ends  ?  Is  there  one  of  your 
pupils,  Miss  Young,  in  whom  you  do  not  find  it  !^' 

"  Not  one ;  but  is  there  not  a  wide  difference 
between  the  love  of  making  mysteries  and  a  taste 
for  finding  them  out  ? "" 

"  Do  you  not  find  both  in  children,  and  up  into 
old  age  ? "" 

*'*'  In  children,  one  usually  finds  both ;  but  I  think 
the  love  of  mystery-making  and  surprises  goes  on 
as  people  grow  wiser.  Fanny  and  Mary  were 
plotting  all  last  week  how  to  take  their  sister 
Sophia  by  surprise  with  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  a 
token  of  fraternal  afiection,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
call  it ;  and  you  see  George  has  a  secret  to^ay  : 
but  they  will  have  fewer  hidings  and  devices  every 
year ;  and,  if  they  grow  really  wise,  they  will  find 
that,  amidst  the  actual  business  of  life,  there  is  so 
much  more  safety,  and  ease,  and  blessing  in  perfect 
frankness  than  in  any  kind  of  conceahnent,  that 
they  will  give  themselves  the  liberty  and  peace  of 
being  open  as  the  day-light.  Such  is  my  hope  for 
them.  But  all  this  need  not  prevent  their  delight- 
ing in  the  mysteries  which  arenot  of  man''s  making.'*'* 

*'  They  will  be  all  the  more  at  leisure  f6r  them,*' 
said  Margaret,  '^from  having  their  minds  bee  from 
plots  and  secrets.''^ 

''  Surely  you  are  leather  hard  upcm  arte  and 
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deYicoa,"  euti  Pl)ili|>.  "  Without  more  or  tt^vtcr 
of  thtno,  WR  i()k>u1<]  uiako  our  worlil  into  a  l^alact- 
nf  Trutii, — wee  liie  VoULies  du  Cluitcau,  wliich 
Msliltb  is  reatlin^  witb  Miaa  Young.  Who  ever 
i*»il  it,  that  iliil  not  thiiik  the  Palace  *jf  Trutli  thi.- 
most  ilisagTPfablo  placo  in  t)ie  worlilf 

••  Ami  why  l"  ivkfcl  Margaret.  "  Not  liocauav 
the  pi-o|>Ii?  in  it  Hpokfi  truth :  but  bfcau^e  tltc-  S»^^t» 
whic-lk  iliiiy  apoke  were  hatred,  and  loalice,  and 

"  And  hon  mueli  bottor.*'  ii)']uirt;d  Hester,  "is 
tlM^  trutli  limb  w«  lUtould  i^jMiak.  if  wc  wcro  as  truo 
M»  Uw  dnj'-Ligbt .'  I  bo|»3  we  idiall  always  ho  allownd 
lit  nuku  tay*lunnt  of  our  onu  eelfi^h  and  itnkuid 
EkDci«M>  TlMiTo  would  be  titUe  mutual  rcBjiect  left 
among  u«,  if  tluxe  tilings  were  told.~ 

''  I  think  tbun'  miald  bi<  inoro  ilian  ovur,"  Bkid 
Mnrmnl.  i-an-fiilly  avoiding  to  nictit  hiiT  »tKUit« 
•^■y  ■      I  liv.'*  wuuld  biM'X[ilainiid, 

'I  right,  on  th('  instant 
>"  '       :    r   >,ur  mutual   relalioa* 

KuuU  jsinju  tutitv  tiitniiuiiioufily  than  now." 

"  Ainl  wlmt  would  you  do  with  tho  aflairE  now 
dattii»t<fd  ft  luyalnry  {"  unkiid  Irlr.  L^ndcrbj, 
"  tiwr  would  ynu  dial  with  diptouiavy.  ami  govnrti- 
amt,  And  witb  eiotirt«bip  t  Yon  sunJy  would  iwl 
Elvertlirow  tbu  whole  art  of  wooing !  You  wuold 
not  dixnu  luVL-m'  |iluU  Add  diivioai  f 
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The  ladies  were  all  silent.  Mr.  Enderby,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  have  an  answer.  He 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  Margaret. 

^^  You  do  not  disapprove  of  the  little  hidden 
tokens  with  which  a  man  may  make  his  feelings 
secretly  known  where  he  wishes  them  to  be  under- 
stood ; — tokens  which  may  meet  the  eye  of  one 
alone,  and  carry  no  meaning  to  any  other  !  You 
do  not  disapprove  of  a  more  gentle  and  mysterious 
way  of  saying,  '  I  love  you,'  than  looking  full  in 
one  another'^s  face,  and  declaring  it  like  a  Quaker 
upon  affirmation.     You  do  not  disapprove ^** 

''As  for  disapproving,^  said  Margaret,  who 
chanced  to  perceive  that  Maria's  hand  shook  so 
that  she  could  not  guide  her  needle,  and  that  she 
was  therefore  apparently  searching  for  something 
in  her  work-box, — "  as  for  disapproving,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  other  people *^ 

She  stopped  short,  struck  with  the  blunder  she 
had  made.  Mr.  Enderby  hastened  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.     He  said,  laughing, 

"  Well,  then,  speak  for  yourself.  Never  mind 
other  people^s  case.'*' 

"  What  I  mean,**'  said  Margaret,  with  grave 
simplicity,  *'  is,  that  all  depends  upon  the  person 
whose  regard  is  to  be  won.  There  are  silly  girls, 
and  weak  women,  who,  liking  mysteries  in  other 
ajfairs,  are  best  pleased  to  be  wooed  with  small 


I ;— s^Wiili  Olivine  Uieir   <ia,ml\   and  tlieir 

Is  coiuplimenU ^" 

What  an  exprcaaion  T 
'"  ."^1  ■■■  an  a  mutter  of  course,  m 

ttm  old  uiitiiiii.  -.-.uiiablo  etioiigli  Rr<^  ceiitiini.'!i 
— 4lUit  tho  lifp  fiT  o-jiirtehip  sliould  be  n«  unlikti  i 
jtOMibti)  U*  nttUrir*!  ltri<.  But  1  ccrt&inly  thin] 
tboMi  mui'Ji  thii  wiiu^.  and  tho  happkwt,  whg  loc 
upon  tkH  whiite  uflair  *a  the  solimin  mattnr  llmt  li 
nsU^  ib.  and  who  ile&in>  la  be  treatpd,  from  t 
lie«Mniiil}(,  wHll  tim  nnp^ritj  :uid  eeriousDefia  whid 
tbi'j  will  n'i(nTTri  aft.cr  thfTnrf-  marrit'd." 

■■  I  111  *(.Ti<>UMicaH  wore 

i-nwt  i  •!  in  ollwr  grave 

trw-  li'TO  would  bt*  !iis» 

iif  tint  imn-.liu-i'y.  deluuiut,   uid    tioart- breaking. 
wMA  lie  bm^nr  ti])on  tho  aotils  of  majiy  a,  man 

and  in-"-  '■  " 

Ml  '  tiinj^tolH'looltiugottttiftl 

whdi  -  -nttK-ihiiiif  (n  Kay.  i*iii*l 


itdV  all  tltograuuB  iiri>*nirt- 
<>l  flH*t«ri  "what  is  00  gneffiA  •• 
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the  simplicity  of  entire  mutual  trust ! — ^the  more 
entire,  the  more  graceful." 

'^  I  wish  you  had  left  out  the  word  '  trust.'* 
You  have  spoiled  something  that  I  was  going  on 
to  say  about  the  simplicity  of  drawing  lots  like 
the  Moravians, — the  most  sincere  courtship  of 
all:  but  that  word  Hrust^  puts  my  illustration 
aside. — You  need  not  protest.  I  assure  you  I 
am  not  so  dull  as  not  to  understand  that  you  think 
love  necessary  to  the  wooing  which  seems  grace- 
ful in  your  eyes : — O  yes,  love,  and  mutual  know- 
ledge, and  mutual  reverence,  and  perfect  trust !  O 
yes,  I  understand  it  all."' 

'^  Philip  !"  cried  a  soft,  sentimental  voice  under 
the  window :  "  Brother,  I  want  your  arm  for  a 
turn  in  the  shrubbery.'^ 

Mrs.  Rowland'^s  bonnet  was  visible  as  she  looked 
up  to  the  window.  She  saw  the  braids  of  the  hair 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  her  voice  was  rather  less 
soft  as  she  called  again,  ^^  Philip,  do  you  hear !  I 
want  you.'' 

It  was  impossible  to  seem  not  to  hear.  Mr. 
Enderby  was  obliged  to  go :  but  he  left  his  hat 
behind  him,  as  a  sort  of  pledge  that  he  meant  to 
limit  himself  to  the  single  turn  proposed. 

For  various  reasons,  the  young  ladies  were  all 
disinclined  to  speak,  after  he  had  left  them.  Miss 
Young  was  the  first  to  move.    She  rose  to  go  to 


hcrilesk  for  nonwlhing, — the  d<'Bk  in  whiL-h  Mar- 
giret  kept  the  book«  h)ic  itsi^d  in  this  platto.  Ever 
OD  thp  wvtuh  ta  Mvi:  Maria  the  trouble  of  moving 
aljoat,  wliioh  wnw  actual  pain  to  her,  Margaret 
(lew  to  ■i-p  if  nhe  wmld  not  fetch  what  was  wanted  : 
hut  Muu  Voungwaa  alrcaily  lookini?  into  thedvek. 
Her  (!yo  caught  the  pretty  new  little  volume  which 
Hy  tbore.  Slio  l<iok  it  up,  found  it  was  a  volume 
of  Tie<^,  and  «aw  uu  thu  t)y-leaf,  in  the  well-known 
baiid«Tiliiig,  "  From  I*.  E."  One  warm  beam  nf 
hope  shot  tlirwigh  her  heart : — how  could  tt  lit- 
ottHtrwire,— tJii'  book  Ij'ing  in  hiT  dcifk.  and  thiiK 
addn»i*edT  But  it  was  only  onv  moment'd  jov. 
The  DC!it  inatuit's  r<.-Huution,  and  the  sight  of 
Margana'a  (lumuin  flxoraiao,  on  which  the  book 
bad  (sin,  n'viatled  the  reaJ  case  to  her.  In  sick- 
ucas  of  twsirt,  the  would,  upon  iinpulittK,  liavt;  put 
back  the  book,  and  concoalcd  the  itiridt^nt:  but 
dtft  WM  nut  air«  but  iJiat  Margarot  hail  iwcn  the 
vokuno.  and  dio  viat  $an  of  what  )ior  nwti  duty 
vaa.  \\'rth  a  Rtnik*  and  a  tt«ady  voi'iu  nhe  hphl 
oai  tho  book  to  Margaret,  aud  aiud, 
''ITtr'.'  h  ■'■>i'i''!hinL'  f"f  y"n.  Mnrcar>it,  whirh 

|CN*V-        i       .     !■!..    ■    I        w!.       ■■■! ■l:;l^^ 

Mi.l  ■          '  Ik- 
ing al.-  '  .       'I          "   '■■-   ',■",:.  ".-,  :    I     !■■■  ■^,-<  ■ 

aud  i  tluiiti  ii  warn  nnl  rntli  tlHiin  wlwm  yuu  lart 
left  your  waL.* 
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Margaret  blushed  with  an  emotion  which 
seemed  to  the  one  who  knew  her  best  to  be  too 
strong  to  be  mere  surprise.  She  looked  doubtful 
for  a  moment  about  the  book  being  meant  for  her. 
Its  German  aspect  was  conclusive  against  its  being 
designed  for  Hester :  but  Miss  Young, — ^was  it 
certain  that  the  volume  was  not  hers!  She  asked 
this;  but  Maria  replied,  as  her  head  was  bent  over 
her  desk, 

^'  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  I  am  sure.  It  is 
nobody's  but  yours.'^ 

Some  one  proposed  to  resume  the  reading.  The 
'  Hymn  to  Heavenly  Beauty '  was  finished,  but  no 
remark  followed.  Each  was  thinking  of  something 
else.  More  common  subjects  suited  their  present 
mood  better.  It  was  urged  upon  Hester  that  she 
should  be  one  of  the  daily  party ;  and,  her  lonely 
fancies  being  for  the  hour  dispersed,  she  agreed. 

"  But,''  she  observed,  "  other  people's  visits  alter 
the  case  entirely.  I  do  not  see  how  study  is  to  go 
on  if  any  one  may  come  in  from  either  house,  as 
Mr.  Enderby  did  to-day.  It  is  depriving  Miss 
Young  of  her  leisure,  too,  and  making  use  of  her 
apartment  in  a  way  that  she  may  well  object  to." 

^'  I  am  here,  out  of  school-hours,  only  upon  suf- 
ferance,'^ replied  Miss  Young.  "  I  never  call  the 
room  mine  without  this  explanation." 

"Besides/'  said  Margaret,  "  it  is  a  mere  acci* 
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'lent  Mr.  Enderlj-'a  coming  in  to-day.  If  lit- 
tnskce  a  habit  of  it,  wo  have  only  to  t«ll  him  tlial 
wo  want  our  tim«  to  oursdiea." 

Miae  Young  know  Itcttvr.  Sho  nuido  no  reply ; 
but  hIh)  fell  in  her  inniust  eoul  that  her  ncw-boni 
pbuunrcH  were,  fivoi  this  moment,  to  I>e  tunioil 
into  psiai.  She  knew  Mr.  Endfirby ;  and,  know- 
tn^  him,  foretiaiv  tJiat  she  n-ns  to  be  a  witiic««  of 
hia  wooingB  of  anothor  whom  slio  had  just  begun 
to  toki?  to  ht-r  h«nrt.  This  was  to  bo  her  fate  if 
Mm  mM  alrOing  enou^  for  it, — Mtrong  tmottgh  to 
be  geocrou*  in  allowing;  to  Margarot  o|i)iort.iiniti«8 
whiab  coiil<t  not  without  h*'r  be  enjojvd,  i»f  fixinp 
Ui«  hnrt  of  ont'  wliom  nho  could  not  pronoiinci^  to 
bavu  b«*n  faulty  towards  herself.  lliaconverHatloii 
to-day  had  eoav  ta.r  to  iiuLk«  Iiur  suppose  liitn 
hLuiHtluK,  and  Itpranlf  slono  in  fault:  ko  conipleto 
had  sofUKid   his  uncoiuwioasiieaa   wJt.h  ri-gard  t'j 


hur.     [In 

tOtUlill    .. 

nil 

.ty 

tbna  ««*  [■Jpsrly  tn  jpve  tbijm  tip 
.ill.  mch  npjrit  of  8elf-8Burilic.j  iM 

(or 

!■    of.     If  Itof.  strong  eniHiL'ti 

-■  W3U  .•  ilaily  piimfu]  r«trml 

.ih.'  lui.'lil  !,->!.  out  on  till! 
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'    liiir  >plrit 
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1  her  o«ii 

woahiKT^, 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


FAMILY   OONFIDENCE. 


'*  When  do  you  leave  us,  Philip  t^  inquired 
Mrs.  Rowland,  putting  her  arm  within  her  bro- 
ther's, and  marching  him  up  the  gravel-walk. 

'*  Are  you  in  a  hurry  for  me  to  go  ?"  replied  he, 
laughing.  **  Is  this  what  you  were  so  anxious  to 
say?" 

"  Why,  we  understood,  six  weeks  since,  that 
you  meant  to  leave  Deerbrook  in  a  fortnight:  that 
isall.'^ 

'^  So  I  did :  but  my  mother  is  kind  enough  to  be 
pleased  that  I  am  staying  longer ;  and  since  I  am 
equally  pleased  myself,  it  is  all  very  well.  I  rather 
think,  too,  that  the  children  consider  uncle  Philip 
a  good  boy,  who  deserves  a  holiday.^ 

"  My  mother !  O,  she  always  supposes  every- 
thing right  that  you  do;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Rowland  and  I '^'* 

^^  The  reason  why  Rowland  and  I  agree  so  well," 
interrupted  the  brother.   '^  Yes,  that  is  one  reason, 
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imong  nuuiy.  Howlaoirs  wish  is  to  see  the  old 
|r  happy ;  uid  ehe  is  naturally  happiest  when 
A  both  her  children  with  her ;  and  for  t'very 
Y  hour  of  hora,  your  good  husbaii<t  looks  the 
c  kindly  upon  mc." 
"  Of  ooanto:  all  tlut  w  a  matt'Ur  of  courei': 
though  you  oro  not  awaro,  |Mir)mj»i,  of  the  fatigue 
it  in  to  my  nintber  to  liave  any  ann  with  her  too 
loD^  at  a  liiUH.  She  will  not  tell  you  ;  hut  you 
hiiti;  DO  idea  how  low  sho  is  for  soma  time  after 
jon  go  away,  if  you  liavo  etaid  niorv  than  n  few 
daj'Rf  frmn  «thauHtion — from  purv  uxliaustioa. 
hi  YOU  do  not  perceive  it,  beoauiu--  thv  uxdtc*- 
t  keepA  hot  up  while  you  are  boro  i  and  hIio 
rally  makv«  an  effort,  j-ou  Iniow.  But  if  you 
mm  to  »<x>  ]inr  tin  wo  do,  alVir  you  aro  gone : — 
you  cJHiuot  tJiink  how  It  wU>  the  Oroya  tnJkiiifr 
about  hi:r  low  ^pii-iU." 

'*  Poor  iuul '.  I  wish  I  could  ho  alwsys  with  h<n-. 
1  mU  try  whctbin'  I  cannot,  for  Homo  time  to  oonu- 
at  ku«t-  Hnt,  (Mt>>r,  how  dotfn  it  happtfn  that 
ndtlMV  you  nor  Itowland  OT«r  told  mo  thi«  bi-forv  I" 
"  0|  m«  would  not  distrtw  yon  muje<!£!«>^ly. 
\V.  ... .' ,f.I.'«vil.    Yoo  cannot 

I  •   i-jitaa:    that   it  mi 

unj(uiiLiiilL  Livil ;  and  alv,  ijs  will  be,  ristcr.  while 
I  Kav'i  >i  pKnl  oil)  nuitliiT  livinj;  Iwru." 
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^^My  dear  Philip,  how  you  do  misunderstand 
one !    I  never  heard  anything  so  odd." 

"  Why  odd !  Have  you  not  been  giving  me  to 
understand,  aU  this  time,  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
have  me  here, — ^that  you  want  n^e  to  go  away? 
If  not  this,  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been 
talking  about.*" 

^'  What  an  idea  !  My  only  brother !  What 
can  you  be  thinking  of!  Why  upon  earth  should 
I  wish  you  anywhere  else  i"" 

^*  That  you  may  manage  my  mother  and  her 
affiurs  all  your  own  way,  I  ima^e."" 

Mrs.  Rowland  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this 
plain  speech  but  exclamations.  When  she  had 
exhausted  all  she  could  muster,  she  avowed  that 
the  only  consideration  which  could  reconcile  her 
to  the  sacrifice  of  her  dear  brother^s  society  was 
anxiety  for  his  happiness. 

"  Then,  supposing  I  am  happiest  here,  we  are 
all  satisfied.'"  And  uncle  Philip  would  have  made  a 
diversion  from  the  path  to  give  George  his  favour^ 
ite  swing,  quite  up  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
great  pear-tree. 

"  Pray  let  George  swing  himself  for  once, 
brother.  Hold  your  tongue,  George  !  You  are 
a  very  troublesome  boy,  and  your  uncle  and  I 
are  busy.  It  is  about  your  own  afikirs,  brother, 
that  I  want  to  open  my  mind  to  you.    As  for  your 
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always  remaining  here,  as  you  kindly  hinted  just 


now ^" 


"  I  did  not  mean  to  hint,*"  said  Philip;  "  I  thought 
I  had  spoken  quite  plainly.^ 

"  Well,  well-  We  all  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  kindness  of  your  intentions,  I  am  sure :  but 
your  happiness  must  not  be  saorificed  to  the  good 
of  any  of  us  here.  We  can  take  care  of  one 
another :  but,  as  it  is  impossible  that  you  should 
find  a  companion  for  life  here,  and  as  it  is  time 
you  were  thinking  of  settling,  we  must  not  be 
selfisli,  and  detain  you  among  us  when  you  should 
be  creating  an  interest  elsewhere.  Mr.  Rowland 
and  I  are  extremely  anxious  to  see  you  happily 
married,  brother ;  and  indeed  we  feel  it  is  time 
you  were  thinking  about  it."*^ 

^  I  am  glad  of  that,  sister.  I  am  somewhat  of 
the  same  opinion  myself.**^ 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,'^  replied  the  lady,  in  a 
rather  uneasy  tone.  "  We  have  been  delighted 
to  hear  of  these  frequent  visits  of  yours  to  the 
Buchanans'.  There  is  a  strong  attraction  there, 
I  fancy,  Philip." 

*'  Joe  Buchanan  is  my  attraction  there.  If  you 
mean  Caroline,  she  has  been  engaged  these  three 
years  to  her  brother's  friend  Annesley."''' 

"  You  do  not  say  so  I  But  you  did  not  know  it ! "'' 

''  1  have  known  it  these  two  years,  under  the 

g3 
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seal  of  secrecy.  Ah  !  edster,  I  have  had  many  an 
hour^s  amusement  at  your  schemes  on  my  behalf 
about  Caroline  Buchanan.^^ 

*'  I  have  been  quite  oat,  I  see.  When  do  you 
go  to  the  Bruces',  to  make  the  visit  you  were  dis- 
appointed of  at  Christmas  l^ 

*^  When  they  return  from  the  Continent,  where 
they  are  gone  for  three  yeans.  Miss  Mary  is  out 
of  reach  for  three  years,  sister.^^ 

*^  Out  of  reach !  You  speak  as  if  Paris, — or 
Rome,  if  you  will, — was  in  Australia.  And  even  in 
Australia  one  can  hardly  speak  of  people  being  out 
of  reach.'' 

^*  If  one  wishes  to  overtake  them,''  said  Mr. 
Enderby :  **  whereas,  I  can  wait  very  well  for  the 
Bruces  till  they  come  home  again.  Now,  no  more, 
sister !  I  cannot  stand  and  hear  the  young  ladies 
of  my  acquaintance  catalogued  as  a  speculation  for 
my  advantage.  I  could  not  look  them  in  the  face 
again  after  having  permitted  it." 

^'  There  is  somebody  in  the  school-room,  I  de- 
clare !"  cried  the  lady,  as  if  astonished.  And  she 
stood  looking  from  afar  at  the  summer-house,  in 
which  three  heads  were  distinctly  visible. 

"  Were  you  not  aware  of  that  before !  Did  you 
suppose  I  was  asleep  there,  or  writing  poetry  all 
alone,  or  what  I  The  Miss  Ibbotsons  are  there, 
and  Miss  Young." 
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**  You  remind  me,"  said  the  lady,  "  of  something 
that  I  declared  to  Mr.  Rowland  that  I  would  speak 
to  you  about.  My  dear  brother,  you  should  have 
some  compassion  on  the  young  ladies  you  fall  in 
with.'' 

"  I  thought  your  great  anxiety  just  now  was 
that  the  young  ladies  should  have  compassion 
upon  me.'* 

"  One,  Philip ;  the  right  one.  But  you  really 
have  no  mercy.  You  are  too  modest  to  be  aware 
of  the  mischief  you  may  be  doing.  But  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  turn  the  head  of  a  girl  whom 
you  cannot  possibly  think  seriously  of.'' 

*•  Whom  do  you  mean  ?*" 

"  You  may  be  mftlcing  even  more  mischief  than 
flattering  the  poor  girl  with  vain  hopes.  If  you 
once  let  it  get  into  the  heads  of  the  Greys  that 
any  one  belonging  to  us  could  think  of  nuirrying 
into  their  connexion,  you  do  not  know  the  trouble 
you  will  impose  upon  Mr.  Rowland  and  me."^ 

'^  Does  Rowland  say  so !" 

*'  Does  he  say  so  ?  one  would  think Dear 

me !  brother,  there  is  nothing  one  might  not  think 
firom  your  manner.     You  terrify  me."^' 

"  Have  you  a  pocket-mirror  about  you  V  asked 
Philip.  ^'  I  should  like  to  see  what  this  terrible 
manner  of  mine  is  like.^ 

"  Now,  pray,  no  joking,  Philip.     I  declare  my 
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aerves  will  not  bear  it.  But  I  wiU  tell  you  what, 
Philip :  if  you  let  your  old  admiration  of  beauty 
carry  you  away,  and  make  you  forget  yourself  so 
far  as  to  dream  of  marrying  into  that  connexion,  you 
will  repent  it  as  long  as  you  live.  I  shall  never  for- 
give you ;  and  you  will  kill  our  poor  dear  mother."*' 

'^  I  will  ask  her  whether  she  thinks  so,'*'*  said 
Philip,  "  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that 
I  will  not  kill  my  mother.' 

"  Girls  seem  to  think  that  beauty  is  everything," 
continued  the  angry  lady,  ^^  and  so  do  their  con* 
nexions  for  them.  I  declare  Mrs.  Grey  sits  wink- 
ing at  my  mother  when  Miss  Ibbotson  has  a  colour, 
as  if  nobody  ever  saw  a  good  complexion  before. 
I  declare  it  makes  me  sick.  Now,  Philip,  you  have 
been  fairly  warned ;  and  if  you  fall  into  the  trap, 
you  will  not  deserve  any  consideration  from  me.^ 

'^  I  have  let  you  lay  down  the  laW  to  me,  sister, 
in  your  own  way,  because  I  know  your  way.  Say 
whatyoupleasetomeof  myself  and  myaflBurs,  and 
a  joke  is  the  worst  that  will  come  of  it.  But  I  tell 
you  gravely,  that  I  will  not  hear  of  traps — ^I  will 
not  hear  imputations  like  those  you  have  just  spoken 
against  these  young  ladies  or  their  connexions, 
without  rebuke.  You  can  know  nothing  of  the  Miss 
Ibbotsons  which  can  justify  this  conversation.*' 

^^  I  shall  soon  believe  you  are  in  love,*'  cried  the 
lady,  in  high  resentment. 
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"  Only  take  care  what  grounds  you  go  upon 
before  you  speak  and  act,  sister.  In  my  turn,  I 
give  you  fair  warning  how  you  take  any  measures 
against  them,  even  in  your  own  inmost  mind,  with^ 
out  being  quite  sure  what  you  are  about.^ 

^^  You  do  not  say  now  that  you  do  not  mean  to 
have  that  girl  V*  cried  Mrs.  Rowland,  fixing  her 
fiery  eyes  upon  her  brother's  face. 

"  Why  should  I!  You  have  not  set  about 
obtaining  my  confidenoe  in  any  way  which  could 
succeed.  If  I  am  in  love,  it. would  not  be  easy  to 
own  it  upon  such  unwarrantable  pressure.  If  I  am 
not  in  love ^ 

"  Ah !  If  you  are  not ^" 

^^  In  that  case  I  am  disinclined  to  make  my  not 
caring  for  them  the  condition  on  which  those  young 
ladies  may  receive  your  civilities.  These  civilities 
are  due  to  them,  whatever  I  may  feel  or  intend ; 
and  my  respect  for  them  is  such  that  I  shaU  keep 
my  mind  to  myself." 

*^  At  least/^  said  the  lady,  somewhat  humbled, 
**  do  not  be  so  much  with  them.  For  my  sake,  do 
not  go  into  the  school-room  again.^ 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing, "  but  I  must  go  at  this  moment : — not  to  sit 
down, — ^not  to  speak  five  words,  however, — but  only 
to  get  my  hat.     I  have  to  go  into  the  village,  on 
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an  errand  for  the  children.      Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  in  the  village ! '' 

'  She  thinks  only  of  Hester,  it  is  plain/  thought 
he.  ^  If  I  am  to  have  any  more  lectures  and 
advice,  I  hope  they  will  proceed  on  the  same  sup* 
position :  it  will  make  my  part  easier,  and  save  my 
being  driven  to  assert  my  own  will,  and  so  plung- 
ing poor  Priscilla  into  hysterics.  I  can  bear  her 
interference,  as  long  as  Margaret*s  name  is  not  on 
her  lips.  The  moment  she  casts  an  evil  eye  on  her, 
I  shall  speak  to  Rowland;  which  I  had  much 
rather  avoid.  It  would  be  delicious,  too,  to  be  her 
protector,  without  her  knowing  it, — ^to  watch  over 
her  as  she  walks  in  her  bright  innocence, — to  shield 
her — ^but  fipom  whom  ?  From  my  own  sister !  No ! 
no  I  better  keep  her  out  of  suspicion :  better  let 
it  pass  that  it  is  really  Hester.  Hester  has  jdenty  of 
friends  to  stand  by  her.  The  Greys  are  so  proud 
of  her  beauty,  they  have  no  eyes  or  ears  but  for 
her.  People  who  meddle  with  concerns  they  have 
no  business  with,  are  strangely  blind, — they  make 
odd  mistakes,  from  running  away  with  notions  of 
their  own,  prepared  beforehand.  Here  is  every- 
body determined  that  we  shall  all  fall  in  love  with 
Hester.  Priscilla  has  jumped  to  her  conclusion  at 
once, — ^perhaps  in  emulation  of  Mrs.  Grey.  Mrs» 
Grey  has  clearly  given  Hester  to  Hope,  in  her  own 
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miiKl.  I  rather  think  IIopo  would  be  obliged  to 
ber  if  she  would  not  iliow  bo  plainly  what  is  in  her 
tboughU.     I  fear  bo, — I  may  he  jralous, — hut  I  am 

liil  Hupt*  and  T  aro  too  miicli  of  tlio  sanir  mind 

Hit  threic*  ^rlit.  I  will  stand  up  for  Mrs.  Grey. 
gatt  I  liTe,  if  nhp  proves  right  here.  She^hall 
ic  and  iiod  for  cvenaorw,  tuid  I  will  justify  hor, 
if  Hope  turn«<>ut  to  he  in  Uivit  with  Hi,«tor.  I  will 
bo  llw  Gr»t  U>  coR^ratulatfl  bitu,  if  he  Hiicctwdit  with 
hf-r  :  Bud  tvfcUy  he  would  he  a  happy  follow.  Sin- 
is  ■  lovely  Kreature ;  anil  how  §ho  will  love  when- 
rvtfr  ahe  duoe  love  t  Sbo  would  b(>  a  devoted  wife. 
Why  cjumnt  he  sra  tbii  nisttiT  wi.  unci  loavK  tny 
Margon't  lo  mu !  Now.  Imw  will  »\\v  look  up  ni>  I 
go»!' 

UifWiMiof  MATgATet')!  looka  reniaine<la>-iii>aii. 
Ko  QiM  WH  in  tba  Mhool-rooni  but  Mim  Yoiui^, 
writing  a  lottcr. 

"  'ITipy  arv  not  h<irp  t"  «aid  Mr.  Eodertiy. 

"  >'iri.  th- V  ar''  ^mv   wHii   Mrs.  Orey  into  Uie 
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I'anio  [>tr  my  bat. —  Yuu  are 

;ii  r  !  I  -  II  i  I,  tif  unnrse.  Mien  Yonng  !" 
*  AhoDt  tiioir  fuut.  Yua,  I  huliw)!  1  knui*  all 
mill." 

•I   -r-   _•  tr-  ■-  r.~-y  -  m^- important  iHitfrtiinu 
\'dii  mill  not  whjtwt 

n  ^   ,.,     , ..  _ 'I'd  thin^!*' 
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«'  I  ?    O  no."" 

^'  I  would  not  act  in  so  serious  a  matter  without 
asking  you.  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  the 
village  1  Or  perhaps  you  may  want  some  pens 
mended  before  I  go  ?  ^ 

"  No,  I  thank  you," 

"Then  I  will  not  interrupt  your  letter  any  longer. 
Good  morning,''^ 

It  was  a  wonder  that  the  letter  was  written  at 
all.  When  Maria  had  done  leaning  bi^k  in  her 
chair,  and  had  taken  up  her  pen  again,  she  was  dis- 
turbed by  painful  sounds  from  Mrs.  Rowland^s  gar- 
den. The  lady's  own  Matilda,  and  precious  Oeorge, 
and  darling  Anna,  were  now  pronounced  to  be 
naughty,  wilful,  mischievous,  and  finally,  to  be  com- 
bined together  to  break  their  mama*s  heart.  It 
was  clear  that  they  were  receiving  the  discharge  of 
the  wrath  which  was  caused  by  somebody  else. 
Now  a  wail,  now  a  scream  of  passion,  went  to 
Marians  heart.  She  hastened  on  with  her  letter, 
in  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Rowland  would  presently  go 
into  the  house,  when  the  little  sufibrers  might  be 
invited  into  the  school-room,  to  hear  a  story,  or 
have  their  ruffled  tempers  calmed  by  some  other 
such  simple  means. 

^  What  a  life  of  discipline  this  is  !*  thought  Maria. 
'  We  all  have  it,  sooner  or  later.  These  poor  chil- 
dren are  beginning  early.    If  one  can  but  help  them 
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through  it  !  There !  she  goes  in,  and  shuts  the 
door  behind  her  !  Now  I  may  call  them  hither, 
and  tell  them  something  or  another  about  Una  and 
her  lion/ 

At  the  well-known  sound  of  Miss  Young'^s  lame 
step,  the  little  ones  all  came  about  her.  One 
ashamed  face  was  hid  on  her  shoulder ;  another 
was  relieved  of  its  salt  tears,  and  the  boy's  pout 
was  first  relaxed,  and  then  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


FAMILY   GORRBSPONDENGE. 


From  the  time  of  the  great  event  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Miss  Ibbotsons,  Mr.  Hope  had  longed  to 
communicate  all  connected  with  it  to  his  family. 
As  often  as  Hester  looked  eminently  beautiful,  he 
wished  his  sisters  could  see  her.  As  often  as  he 
felt  his  spirit  moved  and  animated  by  his  conver- 
sations with  Margaret,  he  thought  of  Frank,  and 
wished  that  the  poor  fellow  could  for  a  day  ex- 
change the  heats  and  fatigues,  and  vapid  society,  of 
which  he  complained  as  accompaniments  of  service 
in  India,  for  some  one  of  the  wood  and  meadow 
rambles,  or  garden  frolics,  which  were  the  summer 
pleasures. of  Deerbrook,  now  unspeakably  enhanced 
by  the  addition  lately  made  to  its  society.  Frank 
wrote  that  the  very  names  of  meadows  and  kine,  of 
cowslips,  trout,  and  harriers,  were  a  refreshment  to 
a  soldier^s  fancy,  when  the  heats,  and  the  solitude  of 
spirit  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  live,  made  him 
weary  of  the  novelties  which  had  at  first  pleased 
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him  ill  tiici  Kaet.  He  begged  that  Edward  would 
go  on  t<>  wnte  ae  he  did  of  everything  that  passed 
ID  tliD  village, — of  evorj'thtnf^  n  htch  oould  make  him 
for  a  nhote  evening  fancj'  himseJf  in  Deerbrook, 
and  repose  himself  in  its  shades  and  'luiotness. 
Mr.  Hojw  had  felt,  for  a  month  past,  tliat  one  uf 
hi*  lbtt«n*  in  tliis  kind,  wsm  )<y  this  tinio  due  to 
Frank,  and  that  hf-  had,  for  onoc,  failed  in  ]>unc- 
ttulhT :  bat  he  Don',  for  tlie  first  time,  found  it 
diffiftult  to  gpt  timu  Ui  writo.  He  ne^er  dreain«:il 
of  M-ntltn;  l''Tniil(  Ivtttmt  which  nould  ho  esteemed 
by  othen  of  a  modetau?  lenjfth.  When  he  did 
write,  it  was  an  cpivtlu  indwd ;  and  dttring  this 
jkartJouIar  May  and  June,  thore  wtM  always  aomv- 
thing  happening  which  prevented  hiH  having  his 
boim  to  himielf.  In  other  words,  he  was  alwayn 
Mt  tbf  firfv-'.  wfw-n  tint  •^ctjt-'iI  in  his  profeeBionat 
dulr.  -     ■""  "    "    '        r  from  Frank  one  day 

xa--  I  ',  and  he  eat  down 

>w  H  '      !  lit  toliiN  brothrr. 

Fnuik  vtao  Lia  youtigci'  lU'd  imlv  brollKT,  and 
tile  pi3«i>u  in  thn  wdi'I<)  nioii  dreply  inditbtrd  to 
luni.  I'liuir  iiamou  boing  dead,  il  was  h>lwanl 
wbti  had  Ix'fn  Frank's  dupigidenu!  ats  he  jethw  up. 
Il  vnM  PMwiutl  nho  hiul,  st  ffnsat  ami  and  puiwi, 

^i'-'''  ■!  ' :      "  '■  ■     -■■  "■■■     ''      !  !i4.1 

pr.. 

rf'i ■   ■'■' 
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who  had  always  treated  him  with  Buch  familiar 
friendship,  that  he  had  scarcely  felt  as  if  he  wanted 
any  other  intimate,  and  who  seemed  to  forget  the 
five  years^  difference  of  age  between  them  at  all 
times  but  when  it  afforded  a  reason  for  pressing 
kindness  and  assistance  upon  him.  The  confidence 
between  them  was  as  familiar  and  entire  as  if  they 
had  been  twin-brothers.    The  epistle  which  Frank 

• 

was  to  have  the  benefit  of,  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  even  longer  than  usual,  from  the  delay  which 
had  caused  an  accumulation  of  tidings  and  of 
thoughts. 

^^  Debbbbook,  June  20/A,  18 — . 

"  Deab  Frank, — Your  letter  of  Dec.  last  has 
arrived  to  remind  me  how  far  I  am  past  my  time 
in  writing  to  you.  I  make  no  apologies  for  my 
delay,  however,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  feel  any 
remorse  about  it.  We  never  write  to  one  another 
from  a  mere  sense  of  duty ;  and  long  may  it  be 
before  we  do  so !  Unless  we  write  because  we 
cannot  help  it,  pray  let  us  let  it  alone.  As  for  the 
reasons  why  my  inclination  to  talk  to  you  has  not 
overpowered  all  impediments  till  now, — ^you  shall 
have  them  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,  here,  before 
your  eyes,  is  the  proof  that  I  cannot  but  spend 
this  June  evening  with  you. 

Youaskabout  yourgrandfather;  audi  havesraie* 


^^i^*   *  -a* 
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what  Ui  aaj  to  toii  about  him.  1I«  is  still  living, — 
very  iDfirm,  88 yoa  □iayau|>posc,  but,  Itliin](,aadenr 
ID  mind  a«  1  1i»t<.'  ijvlt  known  liim.  He  itanl  fur  me 
tiro  mtintliB  aj^i,  u  yuu  will  lisvo  licnrd  fruin  tha 
k'ttur  I  Rmlhci-aiiMid  Iti  bo  written  toyou  about  the 
hoeincise  trhi^li  tJtiqi  ncmipiiH]  hw  mind.  My  ttliaro 
in  tluit  biiHOvm  lu>  would  r^tre&eut  to  you  as  it 
»p{Htartp()  to  him:  but  ImuHtgive  you  an  account  of 
it,  w  it  ftppc&ni  to  myvolf.  lie  sent  for  roe  to  take 
leava  of  roe,  as  he  said :  but,  in  my  opinion,  to 
nKM>ivD  my  acknowlcdgmutits  for  Itis  latest  diepo- 
ntion  of  hi»  pro[ifrty  by  will.  The  new  nrrange- 
menu  di<l  not  pb-AOK  tun  at  all ;  and  I  oni  confidi-nt 
that  yi.nj  would  Itntu  lilc-d  thi'iu  uci  belter  tliau  I ; 
and  I  wtiheii  out  :i  littli'  thut  yuu  vrvu:  w-ar^ir, 
that  tvn  might  Ilsti;  aulud  togctlier.  1  know  that 
ht;  <nici>  inl4-ntlH)  to  rlivide  hiti  property  eijually 
tnnno^  as  fuur ;  bat  ttf  lata,  from  (>onie  nnaccouot- 
ablo  foeliog  tif  indilfurvmn)  aliout  Emily  and  Addd, 
or,  n^  i^  Tniim  tikitly,  trotn  ttmu'   notion  about 

"t-M       .  .      '  ■ .  1 winghrw 

t<.  [I  .1.  aiiddw- 

tin-  .I.'  my  aster* 

oni>  ,  ..i  a.  r-;roembrance. 

Hi  .iiii  HA  I  arrivetl.     I 

tlioN^i..  :    I,   ,  ,;a  to ha*r  roMon. and 

I  fiKilu)  wy  minil  pbiiniy  f  ■  him.  1  lud  uo  riglit 
til  BOfwtv  Tot  yuu,  any  (Urtlier  tboD  for  your  xuuo 
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of  justice,  and  your  affection  for  your  sisters.  The 
vray  in  which  the  matter  was  settled  at  last,  there- 
fore, with  great  pains  and  trouble,  was,  that  you 
and  our  sisters  share  equally,  and  that  I  have  the 
legacy  of  100/.,  which  was  destined  for  one  of 
them.  The  reasons  why  I  declined  a  fourth  part 
of  the  property  were  sufficient  to  my  mind,  and 
will  be  so,  I  doubt  not,  to  yours.  Out  of  this 
property  I  have  had  my  professional  education, 
while  you  and  my  sisters  have  received  nothing  at 
all.  This  professional  education  has  enabled  me 
to  provide  sufficiently  for  myself,  so  far,  and  diis 
provision  will  in  all  probability  go  on  to  increase ; 
while  my  sisters  want  aa  much  as  can  fairly  be  put 
into  their  hands.  Their  husbands  are  not  likely 
ever  to  be  rich  men,  and  will  probably  be  poor  for 
some  years  to  come.  Their  children  have  to  be 
educated;  and,  in  short,  there  is  every  reason 
why  Emily  and  Anne  should  have  this  money,  and 
none  why  I  should.  I  am  afraid  the  old  gentle- 
man is  not  very  well  pleased  with  my  way  of  receiv- 
ing what  he  intended  for  Idndness ;  but  that  cannot 
be  helped.  If  he  fudls  back  into  his  previous  state 
of  mind,  and  leaves  the  whole,  after  all,  to  you  and 
me,  I  shall  set  the  matter  right,  as  far  as  I  can, 
by  dividing  my  portion  between  my  sisters ;  and  I 
feel  confident  that  you  will  do  the  same ;  but  I 
earnestly  hope  this  will  not  happen.    It  will  be 
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a  vrry  dHTercnt  thi&g  to  my  dstera  receiving  this 
money  by  tbcir  grandfatlier's  will  aa  their  ilue,  and 
fnjiu  niir  lianils  as  a  gift—  (thu  way  in  which  Uiiiy 
will  louk  at  it)-  The  letter  to  you  wa«  sent  otf 
uitlioul  ilc-lay.  tn  onlcr  tlmt,  in  ooeo  of  any  diasa- 
tisfactiiin  whatuvfr  on  your  part,  your  mehw  might 
liAVi-  tile  liettcr  chance  of  being  made  known  to  im 
during  the  old  f^entlcuian'e  lifi',  i  doubt  not  that 
your  thoughts,  whatever  tlioy  mity  be.  will  be  on  the 
way  t«  ninlitifori'  this  reutihei)  you;  «id  1  can  have 
aalitUv  doubt  what  they  are.  You  know  Mr. 
IlhiDt  laykt  that  men  are  created  to  rob  tlwtr  mt~ 
Un, — a  somewhat  {lartinl  view  of  the  objfct«  and 
suhii.'\-i-fnvnt«of  mortal  L'xiiiti'nuL-,  it  must  he  owned, 
and  a  HlaK-iiutnt  whivh  I  conoi-tvi:  thu  courtKi  of  yoiii' 
lifi^  for  Mti',  will  not  go  to  couiimi :  but  a  roan 
nuwt  lure  bad  a  good  dm)  of  experience  of  wlut 
Iw  ig  talking  of  Uiforo  lu<  could  niakt;  so  ewofping 
a  gonrrabatloii  from  tka  fact«  of  Ijfo :  and  1  ant 
afraid  Mr.  (lluut  )iaa  eoaic  reason  for  what  he 
aayai.  Mvdicol  ninn  rweive  many  coaGdMic^vi  in 
bck  ronmc,  yiia  Imow  i  and  soma,  anioug  oUwra. 
vrtkich  bad  brttor  b«  ivsmvd  for  the  htwyvr. 
\\Tuit  1  havi-  «»«n  in  this  way  IcaiU  me  to  ima- 
fcini'  that  mr  ^ndfathrr'ii  notion  is  a  VDry  com- 
BKin  tnm,— ihAl  i^uniuii  liavu  titUii  uccaMon  fur 
inomiyt  and  in  not  kntrw  how  tu  nuuaga  it ;  and 
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that  their  property  is  to  be  drawn  upon  to  the 
very  last,  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  supply  the 
purposes  of  their  brothers.  On  the  utter  injus- 
tice and  absurdity  of  such  a  notion  there  can  be 
no  disagreement  between  you  and  me ;  nor,  I  ima- 
gine, in  our  actions  with  regard  to  it. 

*'  I  heard  from  Emily  yesterday.  The  letter  is 
more  than  half  full  of  stories  about  the  children, 
and  accounts  of  her  principles  and  plans  with 
regard  to  them.  She  writes  on  the  same  subjects 
to  you,  no  doubt,  for  her  heart  is  full  of  them. 
Her  husband  finds  the  post  of  consul  at  a  little 
Spanish  port  rather  a  dull  afiair,  as  we  anticipated, 
and  groans  at  the  mention  of  Bristol  or  Liverpool 
shipping,  he  says.  But  I  Hke  the  tone  of  his  post- 
script very  well.  He  is  thankful  for  the  honest 
independence  his  office  affords  him,  and  says  he 
can  tolerate  his  Spanish  neighbours,  (though  they 
are  as  ignorant  as  Turkish  ladies,)  for  the.  sake  of 
his  family,  and  of  the  hope  of  returning,  sooner  or 
later,  to  live  in  his  own  country,  after  having  dis* 
charged  his  duty  to  his  children.  Theirs  must  be 
an  irksome  life  enough,  as  much  of  it  as  is  passed 
out  of  their  own  doora :  but  they  seem  to  be  find- 
ing out  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  where  and  the 
Amo,  ZA  the  what  people  are,  that  matters  to  their 
peace  of  mind ;  and  I  suppose  those  who  love  each 
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ollu-f.  anil  have  sottled  what  Uiey  are  living  for, 
QUI  atuin  what  they  most  want,  nearly  »>  wull  iii 
DOC  pl&ce  ae  iuiotber. 

"  I'oor  Aiiuo  wrote  to  you,  I  know,  after  the 
d«ath  of  hrr  iufatil, — hor  littln  Highltuxluinn,  Hi' 
•h«  proudly  iraUvd  liini  iu  iicr  U«t  I«tt<;r  lit^rani  she 
hwt  him.  GilrJirisi  talked  List  year  ol  liringing 
ber  ami  Uia  boy  soutb  thin  eiinimnr,  anil  I  iiad  sonic 
bopM  at  Koing  lluna  all  lu-ro;  but.  I  have  not 
Itvcn  alilc  to  girt  thiim  to  n{ji;ak  n^ain  of  travelling. 
and  I  givi-  it  up  for lbi«  year.  I  boi»i your  littcrc 
■nd  tin-in*  fall  du«  ■uaaoiiabiy ;  that  your  reports 
of  all  vimr  duvicna  to  cool  youraelf,  rtiocU  thcni  in 
thi^  dojlb  of  tlicir  C'aithnoBB  winter;  and  that  all 
tlieyny  to  yoti  of  their  euow-drifte  and  freshetii,  it 
uooplablo  irbon  you  aro  puitiiig  in  tb«  hotteai  oi' 
your  iioonH,  Anno  wrilon  inoru  diMtrlully  than 
tfho  dill,  uud  UQchriat  uya  »iw  \»  cx«rUu|r  hpiwir 
lo  Miniivouiii  ht!r  Homiff.  Their  love  itm<t  In. 
jir-'rg  stnuijp-  in  t)i<>  vnv  r>(  3I)  snrh  a^  ili'^jiiu'd 

Audi-'*  ruutoh.     It  in    < m'^ 

bruthi-T*    fwl    vuri  1 

\V«l..i..-.in|-U-(la,-h.i  .   ■     .  ..K, 


«l. 


ul.»i  i 


:ii- ipan.     Who  I'.'uld  luvo 

!■ t—d  to  dinib  fh.    .tld 

■  ilown  from  the  g\r- 
■■■•:■  •dull  vvri-  eontriv" 
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to  meet  in  one  bouse  once  more,  and  whether  I 
may  be  honoured  by  my  house  being  the  place  I 
It  is  possible  ;  and  I  spend  certain  of  my  dreams 
upon  the  project.  Do  you  not  find  that  one  eifect 
of  this  wide  separation  is,  to  make  one  fancy  the 
world  smaller  than  one  used  to  think  it !  You,  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  probably  waked  up  to  this 
conviction  long  ago.  It  is  just  opening  upon  me, 
shut  up  in  my  nook  of  our  little  island.  When  I 
have  a  letter  from  you,  like  that  which  lies  before 
me,  spiced  with  an  old  family  joke  or  two,  and  a 
good  many  new  ones  of  your  own,  all  exactly  like 
yourself,  I  am  persuaded  you  cannot  be  very  far 
oiF;  and  I  should  certainly  call  you  from  my 
window  to  come  in  to  tea,  but  for  a  disagreeable 
suspicion  that  I  should  get  no  answer.  But  do  tell 
me  in  your  next  whether  our  globe  has  not  been 
made  far  too  much  of  to  children,  and  whether  its 
oceans  do  not  look  very  like  ponds,  when  you  cast 
your  eye  back  over  them  to  that  same  old  apple- 
tree  I  mentioned  just  now. 

^^  But  you  want  news, — this  being  the  place  ot 
all  others  to  send  to  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world  for  news.  Deerbrook  has  rung  with  news 
and  rumours  of  news  since  winter.  The  fijret  report 
after  the  ice  broke  np  in  March  was,  that  I  waa 
going  to  be  married  to  Deborah  Oiles.  *  Who  is 
Deborah  Giles  V  yon  will  ask.    She  is  not  going 


to  Ik-  a  relation  of  yours,  in  the  firat  place.  Se- 
eondlj-,  ebe  ie  the  (laughter  of  the  boatman  whose 
Iximto  Endurby  tmil  I  are  wont  to  hire.  The  young 
lady  uiay  hu  all  that  ever  woman  was,  for  aiiglit  I 
knuvr,  for  I  ne^'er  apoko  to  hor  in  my  liff,  t-xcept 
that  I  oni?  day  uekud  licr  tor  BoniL>tliing  to  bale  tho 
boat  nith  :  but  1  hcunl  that  tho  astoiiishnuint  of 
Detvbrook  was.  Hint  I  was  engaged  to  a  woman 
iilio  oould  not  ruutl  and  writv.  So  you  soo  we  of 
Dnurbrook  follow  our  old  pastime  of  first  inventing 
morvcU,  and  then  Iicing  ncaroely  ablu  t'O  believe 
tiMm.  I  rather  soBppct  that  we  have  soniii  wag 
among  na  who  fabricates  news,  to  sec  how  much 
will  bo  nwoivwl  and  rctailod :  but  perhajm  tbi-'f"' 
nmioure,  ovi;ii  Uic  wildiMt  of  them,  rieo  '  by  natural 
ashalottou*  from  tlto  uookn  and  urcvicra  of  village 
Uk,  My  five  years'  residence  has  not  ']ualitied  mu 
to  |mnmmni  abMtolttly  njiou  tliia. 

"  OM  Kmithnon  in  dead.  Voti  could  not  have 
•on  bin  balf-a-doxen  times  whtui  yon  K-ore  hero : 
tut  you  may  chance  to  recolk-ol  Iiiro,— a  nlwrt  old 
man,  with  white  hair,  and  dt<ep-iit>t  gn>y  uyux.  He 
i*  lea  of  ft  low  to  thn  vtllaifD  than  almo«l  any  other 
iu<u<  «  nuld  In-.  Ho  waa  •»  oby  atid  quiet,  and  kept 
•o  much  within  his  own  ^nti^,  Uiat  somo  fancied  hu 
must  liH  «  miaur:  but,  tliou^i  he  spoilt  littki  on 
hitiiMlf,  hi*  iniin«y  nuulo  iu  w»y  abroad,  sud  hi« 
Iwir*  «t«  mtlwr  dim|>puinluil  at  finding  tho  pro- 
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perty  no  larger  than  when  he  came  into  iL  He  is 
much,  missed  by  his  household,  and,  I  own,  by 
myself.  I  was  not  often  with  him :  but  it  was 
'something  to  feel  that  there  was  one  among  us  who 
was  free  from  ambition  and  worldly  cares,  content 
to  live  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  humble  duties  and 
simple  pleasures, — one  who  would  not  have  changed 
colour  at  the  news  of  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  but  could  be  very  eager  about  his  grand- 
nephew^s  prize  at  school,  and  about  the  first  forget- 
me-not  of  the  season  beside  his  pond,  and  the  first 
mushroom  in  his  meadow.  During  the  fortnight 
of  his  illness,  the  village  inquired  about  him ;  but 
when  it  was  all  over,  there  was  not  much  to  forget  of 
one  so  little  known,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more. 

^^  The  Oreys  and  Rowlands  go  on  much  as 
usual,  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  agreeing  very  well, 
and  the  ladies  rather  the  reverse.  The  great  griev- 
ance this  spring  has  been,  that  Mrs.  Rowland  has 
seen  fit  to  enlarge  her  hall,  and  make  a  porch  to  her 
door.  Her  neighbours  are  certain  that,  in  the 
course  of  her  alterations,  every  principal  beam  of 
her  house  has  been  out  through,  and  that  the 
whole  will  fall  in.  No  such  catast]x>phe  has  yet 
occurred,  however*  I  have  not  been  called  in  to 
set  any  broken  bones ;  and  I  have  not  much  expec- 
tation of  an  accident,  as  Mr,  Rowland  understands 
building  too  well  to  allow  his  house  to  be  cut  down 


T4«l 

OTW  his  liead.  As  Tor  the  porch,  1  do  not  jtercoivp 
vh&t  ran  be  alleged  to  its  disadvantage,  but  that 
truas  people  think  it  uglv. 

"  Hon)  I  must  ceaao  my  gnseip.  i  regularly 
bfgin  iiiy  letters  with  the  intention  of  telling 
yna  all  that  I  hear  and  see  out  uf  my  profosgion : 
but  I  ioTariably  stop  short,  as  I  d4>  now,  from 
diaput  at  tho  nonsuiiso  I  sliould  hava  to  write. 
It  16  t>ndiirablo  cnniigh  tu  witneaa  ;  for  one  thing 
<)ukl(ly  HiHmiiww  aiiotbiT,  and  some  retiofoccwre 
from  the  more  amiable  or  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  parties  concerned :  but  1  hate  detail  in 
writing ;  and  I  twvfjr  do  got  through  tho  whol<i 
lift  of  parti<!iJars  that  I  buIi'^vo  you  would  like  to 
kava.  You  roust  excuse  me  now,  and  take  my 
wonl  fitr  it,  in  tht>  largu,  tJist  we  are  all  pretty  much 
vhat  we  <wTn  wb«n  you  gaw  us  t.hri'it  yoars  ago, — 
asLTpt  *  i  I  '  I  ii:  Ihrcejoarnolder.andiionta? 
bfc'i  ->'r.    1 1  will  be  a  Miti.HEa«tioin 

biymi  Jut  mr  pnotioe  has  made  a 

•wy  gi.-'nl  gro»tk  f'T  tlw  tbiK'.  You  liked  my 
lut  ypar's  n'|H>rt  of  it.  It  haa  ii»crea»cd  morv 
•inoe  thai  tJuic  tiiau  evoi  during  the  prvcedin); 
year; and  IhantnnfurtlMiranKietyaboatmywnrldly 
proipcrta.  I  am  OS  wiill  aatJEi>L<d  with  my  i^oica 
of  an  imsipatiiiD  Ui  life  aa  nwr.  Mine  Ijan  its 
aoxioliiM,  and  lietmfTKmTru,  an  n(hen<  have ;  but  I 
am   oonnncvd  I  ooutd   not  have   obosoo   botter. 
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You  Baw,  when  yoa  were  with  me,  something  of 
the  anxiety  of  responsibility;  what  it  is,  for  instance, 
to  await  the  one  or  the  other  issue  of  a  desperate 
case  :  and  I  could  tell  you  a  good  deal  that  you  do 
not  and  cannot  know  of  the  perils  and  troubles 
attendant  upon  being  the  depository  of  so  'much 
domestic  and  personal  confidence  as  my  function 
imposes  upon  me  the  necessity  of  receiving.  I 
sometimes  long  to  be  able  to  see  nothing  but  what 
is  apparent  to  all  in  society ;  to  perceive  what  is 
ostensible,  and  to  dream  of  nothing  more, — ttot 
exactly  like  children,  but  like  the  members  of  large 
and  happy  families,  who  carry  about  with  them  the 
purity  and  peace  of  their'homes,  and  therefore  take 
cognizance  of  the  pure  and  peaceful  only  whom  they 
meet  abroad ;  but  it  is  childish,  or  indolent,  or 
cowardly,  to  desire  this.  While  there  is  private 
vice  and  wretchedness,  and  domestic  misunder- 
standing, one  would  desire  to  know  it,  if  one  can 
do  anything  to  cure  or  alleviate  it.  Dr.  Levitt 
and  I  have  the  same  feeling  about  this ;  and  I 
sometimes  hope  that  we  mutually  prepare  for  and 
aid  each  other's  work.  There  is  a  bright  side  to  our 
business,  as  I  need  not  tell  you.  The  mere  exercise 
of  our  respective  professions,  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  moral  interest  of  them,  is  as  much  to  us  as 
the  theory  of  your  business  to  you;  andthatisBay- 
ing  a  great  deal.    You  will  not  ipmstd  w&  the 
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idiM  of  the  scientific  interest  of  Dr.  Levitt's  profes- 
woQ  in  bis  liands :  for  you  know  how  leamod  he  ia 
in  the  complex  science  of  Humanity.  You  remem- 
ber the  eternal  wonder  of  the  Greys  at  hie  liberality 
Lowardt  diseentere.  Of  that  liberality  he  ia  uncon- 
«ctouH  ;  »  it  is  the  natural,  the  iiiovitable  result  of 
hifl  knowloflgu  of  men,— >of  his  having^  been  '  hunt- 
ing the  wattTfallfl'  from  his  youth  up, — following  up 
thought  ^iJ  prejudice  to  their  fountuins.  When 
1  see  him  bituid  und  g»y  among  us,  I  feel  pretty 
confident  that  bis  greatest  pleasure  is  the  aamo  aa 
mini!, — tbnl  of  roposing  in  the  socit-ty  of  tho  innt>- 
eaat,  the  «ingii---liearti.-d,  the  rniburdened,  afUir 
haviii;^  eeen  what  tho  dark  corners  of  social  life  are. 
It  i«  Bkfl  coining  out  of  a  fetid  cave  bto  the  evenii^ 
muiBluDc.  Of  late,  we  havo  felt  this  in  an  cKtraur- 
duimrj'  degree.  But  I  must  toll  yuu  in  an  orderly 
way  what  has  happened  to  ue.  I  have  put  vff 
GnUrring  upon  the  i;raiHl  auhjcut,  jrartiy  from  thi- 
plaomre  uf  keeping  one's  btat  news  for  the  laAt, 
and  {uirtJy  frciro  shyneM  in  bttgituuDg  to  descriiw 
what  it  in  impiwaible  that  you  should  enter  into. 
I  am  well  jiwatu  of  k'our  pawen  of  tnuginaiiim 
uii.l-;,  i.  ■'■■  '■  i;  ..,!..  ;  'iu'il  five  yean 
>ir  ,  r,!idyou  can 

n..  II  ■■  ■     I..;   '  ■  .1  ■     .     .  I  •  .   .iriiilutithannw 

can  npii-Mi.iie  yi.iii'   ilitrbfi  and  your  mounuin 
(untniuc-houflu. 
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"  There  are  two  ladies  here  from  Birmingham, 
BO  far  beyond  any  ladies  that  we  have  to  boast  of, 
that  some  of  us  begin  to  suspect  that  Deerbrook  is 
not  the  Athens  and  Arcadia  united  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  beHeve  it.  You  can  have  no 
idea  how  our  vanity  is  mortified,  and  our  pHde 
abased,  by  finding  what  the  world  can  produce  out 
of  the  bounds  of  Deerbrook.  We  bear  our  humili- 
ation wonderfuDy,  however.  Our  Verdon  woods 
echo  with  laughter;  and  singing  is  heard  beside 
the  brook.  The  voices  of  children,  grown  and  un- 
grown,  go  up  from  all  the  meadows  around;  and 
wit  and  wisdom  are  wafted  over  the  surface  of  our 
river  at  eventide.  The  truth  is,  these  girls  have 
brought  in  a  new  life  among  us,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  us,  except  the  children,  that  is  not  some 
years  younger  for  their  presence.  Mr.  Grey  deserts 
his  business  for  them,  like  a  school-boy ;  and  Mr. 
Rowland  watches  his  opportunity  to  play  truant  in 
turn.  Mrs.  Enderby  gives  dances,  and  looks 
quite  disposed  to  lead  off  in  person.  Mrs.  Plum- 
stead  has  grown  very  giddy  about  sorting  the 
letters,  and  her  voice  has  not  been  heard  further 
than  three  doors  off  since  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers.  Dr.  Leritt  is  preaching  his  old  sermons. 
Mrs.  Grey  is  well  nigh  intoxicated  with  being  the 
hostess  of  these  ladies,  and  has  even  reached  the 
point  of  allowing  her  drawing-room  to  be  used 
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rMirj  Aftnmixin.  Endorby  ia  &  fixture  while  they 
«*  t«x  Nt^ther  mother,  sister,  friend,  nor  frolio 
OTCT  dotunod  him  liere  before  for  a  month  to- 
.  gether.  He  vius  goiii<r  away  in  a  fortnight  when 
throe  1adiu«  irame  -.  they  have  been  hero  six  v/eeks, 
and  EuiJerby  haa  ilroppeil  all  mention  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  If  you  ask,  as  you  are  at  Uiis  moment 
dotni;  ID  your  own  hunrt,  how  I  8tan<l  imdur  thin 
inflocncv,  I  nuiMy  «nnnot  t'OI  you.  I  avoid  iiuiitir- 
ing  too  oliiwily.  I  enjoy  itvury  [instiinjr  day  too 
much  toi(ntMtionit,and  Ik-tlt  ^;  and  enniuetyou, 
"  •  I)ut  who  are  they  '.'  you  want  to  luiow.  Tli'-y 
ani  distant  cousins  of  Mr.  (Jrey'e. — orphans,  and 
IB  mouminjE;  for  their  father.  They  art-  jtwt  ovr 
twenty,  and  their  tianir  i»  Ibboteon.  'Are  they 
handvfDii*!'  i«  your  itoxt  qactition.  The  eldesL 
Hustin'.  in  biaatiful  aa  the  evening  star.  Margaret 
ia  Tcry  diflen-nt.  It  doca  nut  mattor  nhat  she  i>> 
u  In  bpanty,  for  the  t|ucr1)an  Mntms  never  to  have 
anitiiTvd  tior  own  minil.  I  doubt  whethi<r  it  iiae 
ofbitn  AMiurred  to  her  vrbetiMir  she  can  be  thin,  or 
that,  or  the  othrr.  Sht'  i'*,  Htul  thcro  ie  an  end  «f 
the  mattor.  Suoh  [lurutufrtK^,  wiUiout  <|uo8tion. 
witbuot  intrwpoctiiin,  tvithuut  huaitation  or  ctm- 
MJouKuoatt,  1  neviirsawiaaoyotioabnviieiglit  yeare 
«tld.  Yvl  alti'  ia  wtMi:— it  lK<conia  out  me  u> 
Bi^nuttf  ItAin  nuc.  You  will  a«k  how  I  know  this 
•IivmI;.  1  kMm  it  llio  fint  day  1  raw  tliem  i  I 
h3 
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knew  it  by  her  infinite  simplicity,  from  ^diich  all 
selfishness  is  discharged,  and  into  which  no  folly 
can  enter.  The  airs  of  heaven  must  have  been 
about  her  from  her  infancy,  to  nourish  such  health  « 
of  the  soul.  What  her  struggle  is  to  be  in  life  I 
cannot  conceive,  for  not  a  morbid  tendency  is  to  be 
discerned.  I  suppose  she  may  be  destined  to  make 
mistakes, — ^to  find  her  faith  deceived,  her  affections 
rebuked,  her  full  repose  delayed.  If,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  she  be  destined  to  struggle,  it  must  be 
to  conflict  of  this  kind  ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  should  arise  from  herself.  Yet  is  she  as  truly 
human  as  the  weakest  of  us, — engrossed  by  afiec- 
tion,  and  susceptible  of  passion*  Her  affection  for 
her  sister  is  a  sort  of  passion*  It  has  some  of  the 
features  of  the  serene  guardianship  of  one  from  on 
high;  but  it  is  yet  more  like  the  passionate  servitude 
—of  the  benefited  to  a  benefactor,  for  instance— 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  attitude  in  which 
our  humanity  appears.  Where  are  the  words  tiiat 
can  tell  what  it  is  to  witness,  day  by  day,  the  course 
of  such  a  life  as  this ! — to  see,  living  and  moving 
before  one's  eyes,  the  very  spirit  that  one  had 
caught  glimpses  of,  wandering  in  the  brightest 
vistas  of  one's  imagination,  in  the  holiest  hours  of 
thought  I  Yet  is  there  nothing  fearful,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  spirit ;  there  is  scarcely  even  a  sense  of 
awe,  so  diild-like  is  her  deportment.  I  go,  grave  and 
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lun^ng  tolifton:  lcomeawtiy,an(l  I  fiml  I  have  been 
talking  more  than  any  one  ;  roTeaJiog.  discussing, 
M  if  I  were  tile  tt-iw^hur  iinJ  not  the  learner, — you 
*iU  Bay  tlic  wonthipper.  Say  it,  if  you  will.  Our 
*i»l«  little  world  woraliips  tlie  ono  or  the  other. 
UcMor  is  also  woD  worthy  of  woreliip.  If  thero 
weru  nothing  but  litfr  beauty,  sbe  would  hsvn 
a  wider  world  tiian  oura  of  Deerbrook  at  her  le<'t. 
Bot  Ai}  lintf  mueh  more.  .Sha  is  what  you  woulil 
taS  a  true  woman.  She  has  a  generous  aoul,  etrou^ 
aflTL-iftHinB.  aiid  a  susceptibility  whieli  interferes 
with  ber  K>n-ntty.  Sfao  is  not  osunipt  from  the 
tnmliln  and  enaro  into  which  Urn  lot  of  women 
•eana  to  driro  thvm,— too  cltiw  a (^ontemplHtion  of 
•elf,  bio  iibw  a  Mnutlvuflcaa,  which  yet  does  not 
int4irfi-n'  with  devotednew  to  others.  She  will  }tc 
a  ()cvot<.-d  wife :  but  Margaret  docs  not  wait  to  bo 
»wif«  (o  bo  duvotoil.  Her  life  haft  bwu  devott'd- 
DOM.,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  if^be  were  left  Uiu 
Uat  '*r  hei'  nM%,  An  wouM  Hyiaai  her  life  in  wor- 
flhippinj;  thu  unMum  that  lay  about  her.  and  woold 
)■<  ne  unaware  of  liurHiJf  n»  new. 

'•  Wliat  11  iHinifort.  if. '»  U>  "peak  I'rwily  of  iheni  t 
Thi.  i.  tl..- fir.il  <-.Ii.'l'  ,.f  ih<'  Liii.i  I  iiavc  had. 
K»'  U  following 

tie  I .  k  ofUwoif 

Ewnu  i-j  y.ii,  i  ninj.l  Tiiv  nv^i  wbt-ci  i\iiii  mure  eur> 
thm  nwHer,  1  now  wondvr  how  1  could.  Aa  for 
till!  '  ifitH-nJ    o[iinioii'  of  OwirbrDok  lui   tho  ear 
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grossing  subject  of  the  summer,  you  will  antici- 
pate it  in  your  own  mind,— concluding  that  Hester 
is  most  worshipped  on  account  of  her  beauty,  and 
that  Margaret'^s  influence  must  be  too  subtle  and 
refined  to  operate  on  more  than  a  few.     This  is 
partly,  but  not  wholly  the  case.    It  has  been  taken 
for  granted  from  the  beginning,  by  the  many,  that 
Hester   is   to  be  exclusively  the    adored  ;'   and 
Enderby  has,  I  fancy,  as  many  broad  hints  as 
myself  of  this  general  conclusion.     But  I  question 
whether  Enderby  assents,  any  more  than  myself. 
Margaret^s  influence  may  be  received  as  uncon- 
sciously as  it  is  exerted ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore, 
the  less  real,  while    it    is  the  more  potent.    I 
see  old  Jem    Bird  raise  himself    up   from    the 
church-yard  bench  by  his  staff,  and  stand  uncovered 
as  Hester  passes  by ;  I  see  the  children  in  the 
road  touch  one  another,  and  look  up  at  her ;  I  see 
the  admiration  which  diffuses  itself  like  sunshine 
around  her  steps :    all  this  homage  to  Hester  is 
visible  enough.     But  I    also    see   Sydney  Grey 
growing  manly,  and  his  sisters  amiable,  under 

Margaret's  eye.     I  fancy  I  perceive  Enderby 

but  that  is  his  own  affair.  I  am  sure  I  duly 
witness  one  healing  and  renovating  process  which 
Margaret  is  unconsciously  effecting.  There  is  no 
one  of  us  so  worthy  of  her,  so  capable  of  appre- 
ciating her,  as  Maria  Young :  they  are  friends, 
and  Maria  Young  is  becoming  a  new  oreature* 
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Health  and  spirit  ore  rotumiiig  to  that  poor 
gbrB  oountenftnoc :  there  is  absolutely  a  new  tone 
in  hor  voicu,  anil  a  jnyous  strain  In  Lor  upairiiig 
convutK&tum,  which  1,  for  ono,  nover  recognized 
buTora.  It  ia  a  sight  on  wliich  angels  might  look 
down,  to  see  Margaret,  with  har  eamflst  faco,  litteii- 
ing  htimhly,  and  lovingly  serving  the  inRnn  am) 
much-triuil  friiind  nhom  she  herself  is  daily  lifting 
lip  into  life  and  gladness.  I  have  done  with  Ufiten- 
ing  to  abii*ie  of  life  and  the  world.  I  will  never 
nt  stiU  undor  it  again.  If  tlterp  an;  two  eiich  a« 
thMfi  sietcre,  Kpringtiig  out  of  the  hosooi  of  a 
buy  town,  and  quintly  pawing  along  thi-ir  path  of 
life,  eaating  sunctity  arouad  tbuta  as  they  go,— if 
thftro  uv  LWff  KQnh,  why  not  morv  i  Tf  God  ciuts 
«uid)  Mini  of  goodneia  into  tinr  nouk,  how  do  we 
know  l>ut  Ihst  be  ia  sowing  the  whole  earth  with 
it ;    I  ¥rill  bi-li(m<  H  heiioeforth. 

"  Voa  will  wonder.  b«  I  liavo  wondorod,  many 
a  Hmn  witliiu  th«  liut  tax  wvtkt,  what  ib  to  be- 
ounra  of  uit  whim  we  Itwe  Otom!  Mtrang<!rit.  I  inui 
anty«ay,  *  Gm)  bulii  ua!'  Rat  tliat  tim<^  In  fur 
off.  TWycanMi  Ibr  BBreral  months,  xnd  un  nnn 
hiiJf-  -^  .1,..;^  .|.....-.,—  '-•  Tfaoy  are  tlin  nmrt 
Udl  .ntry  life  thai  youaUJ 

Cm"  i^iiot  ffjr  (HrtifitrA'  plfft- 
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blest  in  being  able  to  indulge  them.  Our  moni- 
ingB  are  all  activity  and  dispatch,  that  our  after- 
noons may  be  all  mirth,  and  our  evenings  repose. 
I  am  afraid  this  will  make  you  sigh  with  ^  mingled 
envy  and  sympathy ;  but  whatever  is  that  can  be 
told,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall  tell  you, 
trusting  to  your  feeling  both  pleasure  and  pain 
in  virtuous  moderation. 

I  have  done  my  story ;  and  now  I  am  going  to 
look  what  o^clock  it  is — a  thing  I  have  refrained 
from,  in  my  impulse  to  tell  you  all.  The  house  is 
quite  still,  and  I  heard  the  church  clock  strike  some- 
thing very  long  just  now ;  but  I  would  not  count. 
It  is  so.  It  was  midnight  that  the  clock  struck. 
I  shall  seal  this  up  directly.  I  dare  not  trust  my 
morning — ^my  broad  daylight  mood  with  it.  Now, 
as  soon  as  you  have  got  thus  far,  just  take  up  your 
pen,  and  answer  me,  telling  me  as  copiously  of  your 
affairs.as  I  have  written  of  ours.   Heaven  bless  you ! 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Edward  Hope." 

It  was  not  only  Mr.  Hope^s  broad  daylight 
mood  which  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  this  letter. 
In  this  hour  of  midnight  a  mis^ving  seized  upon 
him  that  it  was  extravagant.  He  became  aware, 
when  he  laid  down  his  pen,  that  he  was  agitated. 
The  door  of  his  room  opened  into  the  garden.  He 
thought  he  would  look  oat  opon  the  night    It 
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wa«  tho  night  of  the  TuII  moon.  As  (lo  stood  in 
lh«>  doorway,  tlio  fcHtnons  of  creepers  that  dangli:i] 
from  hiB  little  puruh  waved  in  the  ni^ht  breeze; 
kwtg  ahiidovie  from  Lhii  shrubs  Uy  on  the  graso ; 
uid  in  thti  d<^plh  of  one  of  these  shadows  glliimicrud 
th«  greon  spark  of  a  glow-worm.  It  was  de- 
licioufily  cool  and  serene.  Mr.  Hope  stood  leaning 
agKitist  the  door-pout,  witli  his  anus  folded,  and 
vnut  unt  lOiRg  in  letlUng  the  ^neslioa  whether  tho 
letter  nbould  go. 

*  Frank  will  tliink  that  I  am  in  love,'  he  uon- 
iddurtMl.  '  llv  will  nut  uiidurstand  thn  real  state 
of  my  feeling.  He  will  tliiub  that  I  am  in  low. 
I  sliuuld  L-onelud*.'  so  in  his  place-  Hut  nhat 
'>uitt-ii>  it  wlint  hv  infers  and  concludes!  I  liavc 
writt<ti  PiL-iiitljr  what.  1  thought  and  felt  at  thu 
tiu>niiiUL;  OQil  it  is  not  from  such  i;«veIatioii8  that, 
wniag  it)fi>ni>K]t»  ari<usuuUy  dr;iwn.  What  I  hare 
writton  ia  tnit> ;  nntl  Lnith  eairies  wifely  ovvr  land 
•od  MB — more  safely  than  oonfidemoe  conipoumli^il 
with  caution.  Fnuik  d<>«art'<»  tho  Himplest  and 
Tr-':  ri    I  I  (rom  nw.'.     I  am  glad  that  no 

li  i  III  me  while  I  wrotu.     It  shall 


i«<-aliid  and  addreftu'd 
in;  it  was  sure  to  bii 
iviidl  to  tiu-  piJst-ofRm; 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


child's  plat. 


The  afternoon  arrived  when  the  children  were 
to  have  their  feast  in  the  summer-house.  From 
the  hour  of  dinner  the  little  people  were  as  busy 
as  aldermen'^s  cooks,  spreading  their  table.  Sydney 
thought  himself  too  old  for  such  play.  He  was 
hard  at  work,  filling  up  the  pond  he  had  dug  in 
his  garden,  having  tried  experiments  with  it  for 
several  weeks,  and  found  that  it  never  held  water 
but  in  a  pouring  rain.  While  he  was  occupied 
with  his  spade,  his  sisters  and  the  little  Rowlands 
were  arranging  their  dishes,  and  brewing  their 
cowslip  tea. 

^  Our  mama  is  coming,^  said  Fanny  to  Matilda  : 
**  is  yours  ?" 

*^  No ;  she  says  she  can*t  come — ^but  papa  will.^^ 

'*  So  will  our  papa.  It  was  so  funny  at  dinner ! 
Mr.  Pa3cton  came  in,  and  asked  whether  papa 
would  ride  with  him ;  and  papa  said  it  was  out  of 
the  question ;  it  must  be  to-morrow ;  for  he  had  an 
engagement  this  aftemobn." 
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■*  A  very  particiiUr  engagement,  he  said." 
otiforvcd  Mary:  "and  hu  smilod  at  me  so.  1 
eotild  not  help  latigliing.  Fannj.  do  look  at 
MatUilaV  dwh  i>S  Mlrawberriee !     How  pretty  !" 

"There's  aomebody  coming,"  observed  little 
Aims,  whti,  being  too  young  to  lielp,  and  liable  to 
be  tempted  to  put  hur  fingers  into  the  good  tilings, 
wan  Mint  to  Aimisc  lit-nell'  with  jumping  up  and 
down  the  stops. 

"  Th«rp  now  '.  Tliat  is  ftiwny«  tlio  way,  is  not 
it,  Mint  Young t"  cried  Fiwny.  "Who  is  it, 
Gcwrgc !  Mr.  Endorby  t  O,  rfo  not  let  bini 
<KMnD  in  rot  t  Tdl  bitn  hn  must  not  coine  this 
hftt^'hour.*' 

Mr.  Gndcrby  choMv  to  enUir,  however.  And  &1I 
nppocdtion  gave  way  before  him. 

"  I'ray  don't  send  me  back,"  said  he,  "  till  you 
know  what  I  »m  come  for.  Now,  who  will  pick 
my  pockets! " 

Little  Anns  wm  nimt  on  &  IavcI  with  thf  mxt 
poekut.  Shu  aliwnt  bariod  b«  faoa  in  it  as  she 
dived.  UiH  wliolu  length  of  her  wm,  to  tbo  very 
bottom.  Owiirpu  attackud  it«  fvUow,  whilu  the 
wnistmiAt  (WicliirU  »vi*i-e  at  tint  nwrcyofthi'  lalW 
chtldrvn.  A  uuuiIkt  of  white  parcnln  made  tlnnr 
&p|>i<*nnw,  aw)  the  litUu  girls  aoroamod  with 
delight. 
**  MTw  Youug ! "  criod  Pumy.  "  do  i»ni4i  wid 
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help  US  to  pick  Mr.  Enderby^s  pockets.    See  what 
I  have  got, — the  very  hirgest  of  all! " 

When  every  pocket  had  been  thoroughly  picked 
without  Miss  Young's  assistance,  the  table  did 
indeed  show  a  goodly  pile  of  white  comucopiae, — 
that  most  agitating  form  of  paper  to  children's 
eyes.  When  opened,  there  was  found  such  a  store 
of  sweet  things  as  the  little  girls  had  seldom  before 
seen  out  of  the  confectioner's  shop.  Difficulties 
are  apt  to  come  with  good  fortune ;  and  the  anxi- 
ous question  was  now  asked,  how  all  these  dainties 
were  to  be  dished  up.  Miss  Young  was,  as  usual, 
the  frigid  in  need.  She  had  before  lent  two  small 
china  plates  of  her  own ;  and  she  now  supplied  the 
further  want.  She  knew  how  to  make  pretty 
square  boxes  out  of  writing-paper ;  and  her  nimble 
scissors  and  neat  fingers  now  provided  a  sufficiency 
of  these  in  a  trice.  Uncle  Philip  was  called  upon, 
as  each  was  finished,  to  admire  her  skill ;  and  ad« 
mire  he  did,  to  the  children's  entire  content. 

^'Is  this  our  feast,  Mr.  Enderby!^  inquired 
Mary,  finally,  when  Anna  had  been  sent  to  smn- 
mon  the  company.    ^^  May  we  say  it  is  ours !  '^ 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Fanny.  "Whose  else 
should  it  be!" 

"  It  is  all  your  own,  I  assure  you,'*  said  Mr. 
Enderby.  "  Now,  you  two  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  Matflda  at  the  foot.^ 
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"  I  thiak  1  hail  better  take  tbis  place,"  said 
Sninej*.  who  had  mitde  hie  appearance,  anJ  who 
thoof^it  much  t>otter  of  tho  affair  Dow  thiit  li 
Mr.  EndtTby  «>  niiich  interosted  in  it. 
■liould  alwuyB  be  a  geDtleman  at  thu  bottom  of  thi^ 
table." 

"  No,  no,  Sydney,"  protceted  Mr.  Enderby ; 
"nr>t  when  he  has  Iiad  no  coat  nor  trouble  about 
tho  fea8t.  March  off.  Yoa  are  only  on«  of  tho 
ootitpany.  Stand  thero,  Matilda,  and  remember 
yon  must  look  very  polJto.  1  ehall  hide  behind 
tb«  acacia  Uiore,  and  come  in  with  the  ladies." 

A  niddtm  and  pelting  nhower  was  now  falling, 
bowBvcr;  and  instead  of  hiding  behind  a  tree,  Mr. 
Endorby  had  to  run  between  the  houso  and  tltn 
whool-room,  holding  nmbrellaa  uvtir  the  ladicn' 
boada,  vetting  clogs  for  tlwm,  and  assuring  Mrs. 
Orwy  at  nndi  return  that  tho  feast  could  not  be 
dercrrcd,  anil  tliat  nobody  idioulil  catch  cold.  Mr. 
Gruy  waa  on  tfa«  sjiot  to  give  hU  anii  to  Mrs.  En- 
(fcrby,  who  had  luckily  chanced  to  hiok  in, — a 
thing  which  "  «h<i  really  nomr  did  after  lUnDer." 
Mr.  Hope  had  I«t-n  miun  riding  by,  aikI  Mre.  Grey 
had  M-nt  aft<-T  him  to  W^  lut  wnuld  come  in. 
Mr.  Itowhnd  mndo  a  point  of  boing  prvnunt: 
an*)  thus  (hi!  ninnuer-houee  waa  qajto  full, — realty 
CPowdnd. 

''  I  am  f^wi  Mrt.  i^jwlaiid  kvope  away,"  whit>- 
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pered  Mrs.  Grey  to  Sophia.     **  She  would  say  it 
IB  insufferably  hot.*" 

'^  Yes  ;  that  she  would.  Do  not  you  think  we 
might  have  that  window  open !  The  rain  does  not 
come  in  on  that  side.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
feast  as  the  children  have  got  ?  I  am  sure  poor 
Elizabeth  and  I  never  managed  such  a  one.  It  is 
really  a  pity  Mrs.  Rowland  should  not  see  it. 
Mr.  Rowland  should  have  made  her  come.  It 
looks  so  odd,  her  being  the  only  one  to  stay 
away!**' 

The  room  resounded  with  exclamations,  and 
admiration,  and  grave  jokes  upon  the  children. 
Notwithstanding  all  uncle  Philip  could  do,  the 
ingenuous  little  girls  answered  to  every  compli- 
ment— that  Mr.  Enderby  brought  this,  and  that 
that  and  the  other  came  out  of  uncle  Philip^s 
pocket.  They  stood  in  their  places,  blushing  and 
laughing,  and  served  out  their  dainties  with  hands 
trembling  with  delight. 

Marians  pleasure  was,  as  usual,  in  observing  all 
that  went  on.  She  could  do  this  while  replying, 
quite>  to  the  purpose,  to  Mrs.  Enderby's  praise  of 
her  management  of  the  dear  children,  and  to 
George's  pressing  offers  of  cake  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Rowland^s  suspicions  that  the  children  would  never 
have  accomplished  this  achievement  without  her, 
aft  indeed  he  might  say  of  all  their  aethievemmiU ; 
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utd  to  Anaa's  entrc;ity  th&t  olie  wouid  eal  a  pink 

cocnfiti  lUid  then  a  yellow  onu,  aii<l  tlien  a  gn<eu 

WK ;  aud  u>  Mra.  OreyV  wonder  whurtt  sh«  could 

have  put  awxy  all  her  IjooIcb  aud  things,  tu  make 

«!  aujch  room  for  th«  ehililrtii.      Slut  i!oul(I  see  Mr. 

Mu|»u*B   lucik  of  delight  when   Murgui-ot  dt^clincd 

X  oup  of  choaulato,  aotl  Kaid  she  preftTred  taeting 

•omu  (jf  the  cowshp  lea.     She  saw  how  ho  helped 

Mary  t.t>  pour  out  tlie  tioa.  aod  how  i^iiietly  he  took 

Iho  opponuoity  of  getting  ri<l  of  it  through  the 

window  bdundMitrgarvt.whiTnelio  could  tiotprotond 

lo  My  tluU  elte  likod  U-     Shv  obsprvetl  Mr.  Row* 

IumI'h  Hoinvwliat  Atiff  poll  ten  om  to  llcster,  and  Mr. 

Gndorby's  D>)iutl  partition  oriii§  attentions  bt-tween 

ihe  two  friMtnnf.    She  uuuld  sfH'  Mrs.  Grey  watching 

w*ury  f^mwWrry  and  ■ugar-phini  that  wc<iit  down 

die  thra«tB  of  ihr  Utile  Rowluiidi'.  niid  her  carr, 

MKOiided  tfV  Sophia'e,  that  her  own  ohildnuith'ititd 

havii  an  <ixactly  oqiuU  portion  of  the  good  Diingg. 

Sho  ItetievtHl,  Imt  was  nut  <)uit«  tare,  that  »lie  vuw 

Hotter 'e  colour  and  inannnr  cluuge  ae  Itlv.  [loj>e 

cuuif'  mil]  went,  tn  the  eourw  t^T  his  Hervioe  about 

tb<«t;it>l":  ni«l  Hint  r)iii.'»,upo»  rrceivin]?  some  slight 

ati'  i  ir.   aba   Uiruw  a  lurty   glancu 

txi'  iiiil  ttimetl  qiute  away  upon 


Tlio  lAUi  Lul  nut  prtivvntod  thu  wrrante  f'tnii 
trying  to  auui»  UiMnaelTca  witll  nitAviwin^  tUe 
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amuBement  of  the  family.  They  were  clustered 
together  under  umbrellas  at  the  window  nearest  the 
stables,  where  they  thought  they  should  be  least 
observed.  Some  commotion  took  place  among 
them,  at  the  same  moment  that  an  extraordinary 
sound  became  audible,  from  a  distance,  above  the 
clatter  of  plates,  and  the  mingling  of  voices,  in  the 
sununer-house. 

^'What  in  the  world  is  that  noise  "*'  asked 
Margaret. 

''  Only  somebody  killing  a  pig,^  replied  Sydney, 
decidedly. 

"  Do  not  believe  him,'*'  said  Mr.  Enderby.  "  The 
Deerbrook  people  have  better  manners  than  to  kill 
their  pigs  in  the  hearing  of  ladies  on  summer  after^ 


noone.'*^ 


'^  But  what  is  it !   It  seems  coming  nearer .*" 

"  I  once  told  you,^'  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "  that  we 
possess  an  inhabitant,  whose  voice  you  might  know 
before  her  name.  I  suspect  it  is  that  same  voice 
which  we  hear  now.*^ 

'^  A  human  voice  !     Impossible  !^^ 

^'  What  is  the  matter,  Alice  f"  Mrs.  Orey  asked 
of  her  maid,  out  of  the  window. 

^^  O,  ma'am,  it  is  Mrs.  Plnmstead !  And  she  is 
coming  this  way,  ma'am.  She  wiU  be  upon  us 
before  we  can  get  to  the  house.  O,  ma^am,  what 
shall  we  dp  J'' 


j_:j 


Mt».  Orvv  ««tKated  penniuiop  or  Uxy  L&dti*'  to 
iQuw  tke  uufd-wrvauU  to  come  into  tbv  *u»iimT- 
bom».  Tbnir  cajv  nu^it  Im?  torn  fruiii  tlmir  JivwK 
hwfure  ihuy  voulil  ilc^il  ll>(!aiu«ln<i(.  nhe  said,  if 
tlMiy  rmmunti'l  (mtAilf.  ormurHi:,  \ca\p  vraejii^t'n 
ioMMttly,  RRtl  t-lin  ni4iil«  cmncluil  in,  with  i^uttUir- 
ing  ifeetb,  and  nuui]-  »  ulc  of  doodii  ilano  !<)'  Mt«. 
Plonwtiflkd.  ID  Ii<>r  paroKj-snu  of  ngo. 

The  '.-liiltlrun  fJiactvl  th<i  jmuiic,  more  or  Ion : 
uid  uol  iioly  Umy-  Mr.  On^y  pTOiyMcO  tv  put  up 
tJif>  Nhullonnr  Uui  wmduwra  umrrsl  to  tli«»C4'm<of 
aotion :  Itai  ih  wiu  ibouuht  tint  tlii*  mijrbt  dmw 
lut  ao  artaok  (rttot  Uiu  ririLgii,  whii  niiitbt  lei  tK)' 
T>nr^  al«ni'  if  mIki  wi.<ii>  lirfl  umiationl  bj  thuiu. 
fillf  AIU  now  1^11  ill  aif^it,  W,  witli  hair  Itwrlfntnlt 
at  hvt  Im'mI^,  shw  puifUMl  tlw  ahjeat  of  hur  ra^- 
liirougli  tli<>  thllinff  %bowor.  And  iunjd«t  Uic- 
jniddl'"  i'l  Trw't  "f  tit"  ifrtbW     Hit  wiH^vr'-  o.ip 


inruiituii.  aiiil  iiu'  >(MuX'-ivi- 
<)  bvau-.  8b[<  u-M  liuntitu  tt 
riiiiiri  I  iMiiiiMii   ivliu,  hh),wni<it 

1  Mr.  Ofwy 

.   M<jiii,t>iii,  "Alii  .-|'>ai,t>iu    [<•  tlui  iitlHH'. 
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ing  as  dignified  as  they  could,  and  placing  them- 
selves between  the  scold  and  her  victim.  It  would 
not  do.  They  could  not  make  themselves  heard ; 
and  when  she  shook  her  fist  in  their  faces,  they 
retired  backwards,  and  took  refuge  among  their 
party,  bringing  the  victim  in  with  them,  however. 
Mr.  Enderby  declared  this  retreat  too  bad,  and  was 
gone  before  the  entreaties  of  his  little  nieces  could 
stop  him.  He  held  his  ground  longer;  and  the 
dumb  show  he  made  was  so  energetic  as  to  cause  a 
laugh  in  the  summer-house,  in  the  midst  of  the 
uneasiness  of  his  friends,  and  to  call  forth  shouts 
of  mirth  from  the  crowd  at  the  virago'^s  heels. 

"  That  will  not  do.  It  will  only  exasperate  her 
the  more,^^  said  Mr.  Hope,  pressing  his  way  to 
the  door.     "  Let  me  pass,  will  you  ? " 

"  O,  Mr.  Hope !  O  sir ! "  cried  Alice,  "  don  t 
go  !  Don'^t  think  of  going,  sir !  She  does  not 
mind  killing  anybody,  I  assure  you,  sir.'^ 

'-  O,  Mr.  Hope,  don^t  go  !  "^  cried  ahnost 
everybody.  Maria  was  sure  she  heard  Hester'^s 
voice  among  the  rest.  The  young  countrywoman 
and  the  children  grasped  the  skirts  of  his  coat ; 
but  he  shook  them  oif,  laughing,  and  went.  Little 
Mary  loved  Mr.  Hope  very  dearly.  She  shot  out 
at  the  door  with  him,  and  clasped  her  hands  before 
Mrs.  Plumstead,  looking  up  piteously,  as  if  to  im- 
plore her  to  do   Mr.  Hope  no  harm.    Already, 


I   liOfiVTcr,  the  vixen's  mood  had  changed.    At  the 

£nA  gliitipae   of   Mr.  Hop'',  her  voicu  sank  from 

Mag  a  aqaall  inUi  some  reBeitiblance  to   human 

uthiranoe.      Sh«   pulled  licr  cap  forward,  and   a 

tinge   of  colour  retnrncMl   to  hor  whito  Hpe.     Mr. 

Etuli'^ltjr  caught  up  littlo  Mary  and  carried  her  to 

her  mania,  crying  hittorly.  Mr,  Hope  might  safely 

I  i>t  left  to  Biiioh  lii«c'onqucst  ofthp  othenvise  uncon- 

|ijtioniLlL'  ^cold.     Ml-  stoiKJ  Htill  till  hv  couhl  make 

luRisdf  h^'anl,  looking  her  full   in  the  faoe ;  and 

it  n-ne  not  long  before  she  >vouI<l  lislcu  to  Iii^  n- 

BiDunetninoc.  and  even  at  length  take  his  advice,  to 

ftgo  home  and  oonipoie  herBelf,     He  went  with  her, 

I  to  eiunirxi  tl»  good  behaviour  of  tho  noighbours, 

1  and  had  the  ntisfactioa  of  seeing  hor  lock  her- 

I  ttHf  into  (kt  bouse  alone  boToro  ho  rctuniotl  tu  lii* 

|p»rty. 

'  It  b  u you  toll]  au-"  «aid  Margiirct  to  Mr. 
Endprby:  "Mr.  Hope't  power  •fxlJindii  i-vi-n  to 
the  tAUipcr  of  th"  DcerbriKik  wold.  How  Nbn 
b^Kti  to  grow  quiet  directly!  It  was  like  niagiu.*^ 
Mr.  Eiiderby  smiled;  but  tberu  was  some  un- 
!utni!aa  in  his  Bmilc 

Tile  cuiuntrywoinin  wan  Rommnndcd  to  the  Hi^r- 

vuta,  to  be  n-frudM-d,  and  diuiuttsril  auot)i<>r  way. 

Tberu  vaa  no   furtlier  nnuon   fur  detaiuing  ber 

it  appiaixid  tliat   sho  really  niuld  give  uu 

I  uonont  of  hftw  abe  had  ofTondDd  Mre.  Plumstead 
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in  selling  her  a  pint  of  butter.  It  remained  to 
console  little  Mary,  who  was  still  crying, — more 
from  grief  for  Mrs.  Plumstead  than  from  fear, 
Maria  thought,  though  Mrs.  Grey  was  profuse  in 
assurances  to  the  child  that  Mrs.  Plumstead  should 
not  be  allowed  to  frighten  her  any  more.  All 
the  children  seemed  so  depressed  and  confounded 
that  their  guests  exerted  themselves  to  be  merry 
again,  and  to  eiface,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the 
impression  of  the  late  scene.  When  Mr.  Hope 
returned,  he  found  Mr.  Grey  singing  his  single 
ditty,  about  Dame  Dumshire  and  her  crockery- 
ware,  amidst  great  mirth  and  unbounded  applause. 
Then  Mrs.  Enderby  was  fluttered,  and  somewhat 
flattered,  by  an  entreaty  that  she  would  favour  the 
company  with  one  of  the  ballads  for  which  she 
had  been  famous  in  her  time.  She  could  not  re- 
fuse on  such  an  occasion, — if  indeed  she  had  ever 
been  able  to  refuse  what  she  was  told  would  give 
pleasure.  She  made  her  son  choose  for  her  what  she 
should  sing ;  and  then  followed  a  wonderful  story 
of  Giles  Collins  who  loved  a  lady :  Giles  and  the 
lady  both  died  of  true  love ;  GOes  was  laid  in  the 
lower  chancel,  and  the  lady  in  the  higher ;  from 
the  one  grave  grew  a  milk-white  rose»and  from  the 
other  a  brier,  both  of  which  climbed  up  to  the 
church  top,  and  there  tied  theiiiaelyes  into  a  true- 
lover's  knot,  which  made  all  the  parish  admire. 
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,  At  this  part,  Anna  was  aoen  looking  up  ,tt  the 
Doliiifr;  bat  tlic  re»t  liail  no  eyes  but  for  Mrs. 
EodtTtjy,  ,18  site  gazed  full  at  the  opposite  wall, 
aad  the  i4irill,  <|Uavering  notes  of  the  nionotouous 
«r  weru  {tourvd  out,  and  the  words  were  as  diHtiiict 
U  if  they  were  epokon. 
"  is  that  true,  graodtnama  r'  asked  Anna,  when 
\  aQ  was  aver. 

*  Vou  hflil  butter  ask  tho  punwn  who  nmdo  the 
ig,  my  dear.    I  did  not  tnako  it." 
'*  But   did  you  «>ver  see  that  church  with  the 
I  btier  {^rowing  in  it,  Ixiforc   the  sexton  cut  it 


"  Do  not  h'-t  US  talk  any  more  about  it,"  said 
Philip,  vuleninly.    "  I   wonder  grandnmuia  darud 
'   uns  «uoli  a  sad  mmg."" 

"  Why,  yon  aakud  Iica-,  unolc  IMiiliii." 
"  O,  ay,  60  I  did.     Well,  we  are  much  oblifted 
to  her :  and  now  we  will  hftvo  aomothing  that  is 
tMt  quite  Ml  terrible. — Miu  Groy.  you  will  fuvour 
ua  with  a  song  T 

Sophia's  muaii.'-lHK'lai  were  all  in  the  house,  and 
abo  could  but  siafc  witJioDt.  Mr.  Kndktrhy  would 
fetch  wiue,  if  sbo  would  givo  him  dirui'lioiiB  what 
to  tring.  Ni>i  •h(t  n>utd  uot  sing  without  tho 
tiMUO.  A*  it  WM  ck-arly  impowiblo  io  bring  thai, 
i'bilip  fMired  tho  company  must  wait  for  Um 
tileamrt)  of  Itennag  Mia*  Grey  till  uoolhcr  tiui'. 
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Mr.  Grey  would  have  Hegter  and  Margaret  sing ; 
and  sing  they  did,  very  simply  and  sweetly,  and 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  One  thing 
led  on  to  another ;  they  sang  together,— with  Mr. 
Grey, — ^with  Mr.  Enderby;  Mr.  Hope  listening 
with  an  unlearned  eagerness,  which  made  Mrs. 
Grey  wink  at  her  husband,  and  nod  at  Sophia, 
and  exchange  smiles  with  Mrs.  Enderby.  They 
proceeded  to  catches  at  last;  and  when  people 
really  fond  of  music  get  to  singing  catches  in  a* 
summer-house,  who  can  foresee  the  end  i 

"  *  Fair  Enslaver  V ""  cried  Mn  Enderby.  "  You 
must  know  ^  Fair  Enslaver :"  there  is  not  a  sweeter 
catch  than  that.  Come,  Miss  Ibbotson,  begin  ; 
your  sister  will  follow,  and  I  — — " 

But  it  so  happened  that  Miss  Ibbotson  had 
never  heard  ^  Fair  Enslaver.^  Margaret  knew 
it,  she  believed;  but  she  did  not.  With  a  gay 
eagerness,  Mr.  Enderby  turned  round  to  Maria, 
saying  that  he  knew  she  could  sing  this  catch; 
and  everybody  was  aware  that  when  she  had  the 
power  of  doing  a  kindness,  she  never  wanted  the 
will : — ^he  remembered  that  she  could  sing  '  Fair 
Enslaver/  He  might  well  remember  this,  for 
often  had  they  sung  it  together.  While  aeveral 
of  the  company  were  saying  they  did  not  know 
that  Miss  Young  could  sing,  and  the  children 
were  explaining  that  she  often  sang  at  her  woric. 
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Mr.  Enderby  observed  some  eigne  of  agitation  In 
Jklarift,  and  ha^t^ned  to  say, — 

"  You  had  rather  not,  perhaps.  Pray  ilo  not 
think  of  it.  I  will  find  something  dse  in  a  nio- 
mcnt.  1  bog  your  pardon :  I  waa  very  incon§idi'- 
nUe." 

Dut  AUria  thought  she  had  rather  not  accept 
the  con«i<l oration ;  and  besideM,  the  chiMrrn  ««rt; 
ftitxiouH  that  Hhi)  ithoidd  eing.  She  bore  lier  part 
in  A  way  which  mado  Mr.  Rowland  and  Mrs. 
Gtvy  agrw  that  she  was  a  vury  ttniiorior  young 
woman  indited;  that  tlioy  Wvre  oingularly  furtu- 
uato  to  have  securt^  her  for  their  cliildrtn ;  and 
tUat  sho  was  much  to  ha  jiitiud. 

**  I  think  Mitw  Vouog  has  got  a  httle  cold, 
though,"  obeprvtid  Syihiey.  "  Her  voice  is  noi  in 
tliv  loaat  husky  when  she  tiits  tungiug  liei'(>  by 
Itorseir.—  F'albtiT  I  look  tliere  1  there  aru  all  the 
aervantA  hnddlt-d  together  under  tba  ivindoir  again, 
to  liaten  to  thu  nngiiig." 

Tliia  van  Iruu;  and  the  rain  waa  orer.  It  m:ui 
priMintly  HL-ttkd  that  the  scJiool-room  should  \»- 
i;Taviat4Hl  by  the  pn«fiit  party;  that  tlio  cbittlix-n 
iliould  bu  alloiv(!<d  to  invito  tho  ltl^r^*unt«  in.  lo 
tlinpouKc  to  th'.'m  the  ruioainii  of  the  fcoAt ;  atid 
that  MiM  Young  must  favour  Mn.  Groy  witli  h<^'r 
<!oui|MUiy  this  livttniitg. 

Mr.  ituwlnnd  waa  uhti^d  to  rtitiu-n  hoiim  m 
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business;  but,  before  his  friends  dispersed,  he 
must  just  say  that  Mrs.  Rowland  and  he  had 
never,  for  a  moment,  given  up  the  hope  of  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  them  at  dinner  in  the 
Dingleford  woods;  and,  as  the  rains  were  now 
daily  abating,  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
name  Wednesday  of  the  next  week  as  the  day  of 
the  excursion.  He  hoped  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
present  company,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
— ^bowing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Mrs.  Enderby  and  to 
his  own  little  daughter  Anna.  This  was  one  of 
Mr.  Rowland's  pieces  of  independent  action.  His 
lady  had  given  him  no  commission  to  bring  the 
affair  to  an  issue ;  and  he  returned  home,  involun-* 
tarily  planning  what  kind  of  an  unconcerned  face 
and  manner  he  should  put  on,  while  he  told  her 
what  he  had  done. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A    PARTY  OP  PLEASURE. 


Mr,  Ro^wland  hoped  "  to  see  the  whole  of  the 

present  company,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest."* 

This  was  the  best  part  of  his  speech  to  the  ears  of 

the  cKildren;  it  made  an  impression  also  upon 

Bome    others.     Two  or    three  days  afterwards, 

Sydney   burst,  laughing,   into  the  dining-room, 

where  his  mother  and  her  guests  were  at  work,  to 

tell  them  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hope  riding  a  pony 

m  the  oddest  way,  in  the  lane  behind  his  lodgings. 

He  had  a  side-saddle,  and  a  horse-cloth  put  on 

like  a  lady's  riding-habit*     He  rode  the  pony  in 

and  out  among  the  trees,  and  made  it  scramble 

up  the  hill  behind,  and  it  went  as  nicely  as  could 

be,  wherever  he  wanted  it  to  go.     Mr,  Hope^s  new 

way  of  riding  was  easily  explained,  the  next  time 

he  called.     Miss  Young  was  certainly  included  in 

the  invitation  to  Dingleford  woods :  it  was  a  pity 

she  should  not  go ;  and  she  could  not  walk  in  wild 

places : — the  pony  was    training  for  her.     Mrs. 
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Grey  quite  agreed  that  Miss  Young  ought  to  go, 
but  thought  that  Mr.  Hope  was  giving  himself 
much  needless  trouble;  there  would  be  room 
made  for  her  in  some  carriage,  of  course.  No 
doubt:  but  no  kind  of  carriage  could  make  its 
way  in  the  woods ;  and,  but  for  this  pony,  Miss 
Young  would  have  to  sit  in  a  carriage,  or  under  a 
tree,  the  whole  time  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  rambling  about ;  whereas,  this  quiet  active 
little  pony  would  take  care  that  she  was  nowhere 
left  behind.  It  could  do  everything  but  climb 
trees.  It  was  to  be  taken  over  to  Dingleford  the 
evening  before,  and  would  be  waiting  for  its  rider 
on  the  verge  of  the  woods,  when  the  party  should 
arrive. 

Miss  Young  was  touched,  and  extremely  pleased 
with  Mr.  Hope^s  attention.  In  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  she  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  much, 
and  was  very  fond  of  it ;  but  since  her  misfortunes 
she  had  never  once  been  in  the  saddle — ^lame  as  she 
was,  and  debarred  from  other  exercise.  To  be  on 
a  horse  again,  and  among  the  woods,  was  a  de- 
licious prospect ;  and  when  a  few  misgivings  had 
been  reasoned  away  —  misgivings  about  being 
troublesome,  about  being  in  the  way  of  somebody^s 
pleasure  or  convenience— Maria  resigned  herself 
to thefull  expectation  of  a  most  deligfatful  day^  if  the 
weather  would  only  be  fine.    The  ohfldren  would 
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liB  thpivt  J  and  they  were  always  willing  to  di  aiiy- 
ilting  fur  her.  Sydney  would  guide  her  pony  In 
cwie  n{  need,  or  show  her  where  ehe  might  stay 
Lefaind  by  herself,  if  the  others  eliauld  exhibit  a 
(MMion  for  impracticable  places.  She  know  tiiat 
Margaret  would  vnjoy  the  day  nlJ  the  niiire  Tor 
b*tr  being  tlicnj;  and  no  would  Mr.  Hope,  aw  he 
hnd  amply  proved.  Maria  waa  really  delighted  ta 
hv  going,  and  tiho  and  the  children  rejoiced  xi>- 
gvthvr. 

TliiM  griiat  pleasure  involved  some  minor  enjoy- 
ments loo,  in  the  way  of  prtparation.  On  Sunday 
Mr,  Hope  told  her.  that  ho  bvlioyo)  tho  pony  vins 
now  fully  trained;  but  he  should  like  that  ^h'' 
should  try  it,  otpecially  ns  she  had  been  lon^  out 
of  tho  habit  of  riding.  She  must  take  a  rtdo  with 
bini  on  Monilay  and  Tuesday  aftvmonnN,  for 
prsctjoe.  Tliu  Monday's  ride'  was  ehamiing; 
throtigh  Vnnloii  woodx,  and  lionii;  u^rr  the  heath 
from  Crmeley  Eixl.  The  eirciuL,  vrliieh  vrati  to 
hsvc  been  throo  miln,  had  extended  to  ten.  ^he 
mtmt  Lm.'  uiodemto,  «l)e  mid  t<i  bunclf,  the  n«xi 
day,  wid  ttot  let  Mr.  Ho|M)  spend  k>  mach  of  bis 
liiue  niKin  her ;  and  biwidiM,  tlw  pony  liad  tu  be 
fi>iit  [iri-r  to  Dinglofnrd  in  llie  eveiii:ig,  u(t<)r  she 
had  donx  witli  it.  to  bo  in  rwidiu4:MH  fitr  h<ir  oil 
Wodliuxlay  uinruing. 

Thu    ritlt!    ttn    Tumdajr    was    as    bap|iily   vt- 
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complished  as  that  of  Monday ;  but  it  was  much 
shorter.  Mr.  Hope  agreed  that  it  should  be  short, 
as  he  had  a  patient  to  visit  on  the  Dingleford  road, 
8o  near  the  hamlet  that  he  might  as  well  take  the 
pony  there  himself.  It  would  trot  along  beside 
his  horse.  Sydney  saved  him  part  of  the  charge. 
Sydney  would  at  all  times  walk  back  any  distance 
for  the  sake  of  a  ride  out,  on  whatever  kind  of 
saddle,  or  almost  any  kind  of  quadruped.  He  was 
in  waiting  at  the  farrier's  gate,  when  Miss  Young 
returned  from  her  ride ;  and  having  assisted  her 
into,  the  house,  he  threw  himself  upon  her  pony, 
and  rode  three  miles  and  a  half  on  the  Dingleford 
road  before  he  would  dismount,  and  deliver  his 
bridle  into  Mr.  Hope's  hand.  Tea  was  done,  and 
thetea-things  removed,  before  he  appearedat  home, 
heated  and  delighted  with  his  expedition.  He  ran 
to  the  dairy  for  a  basin  of  milk,  and  declared  that 
his  being  hot  and  tired  did  not  matter  in  the  least, 
as  he  had  no  lessons  to  do-*the  next  day  being  a 
holiday. 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  this,  when  Hester 
and  Margaret  were  singing  to  Sophia's  playing, 
that  Mr.  Orey  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and 
beckoned  Mrs.  Orey  out  of  the  room.  She  remained 
absent  a  considerable  time;  and  when  she  returned, 
the  singers  were  in  the  middle  of  another  duet. 
She  wandered  restlessly  about  the  xoom  till  the 


jiioce  was  finished,  and  then  made  a  sign  to  Sophia 
to  follow  her  into  the  store-room,  the  double  door 
or  which  the  Bieters  could  hear  carefully  closed. 
They  were  too  much  accustomed  to  the  appearan'J  ■ 
of  mystery  among  the  ladies  of  the  (Jrey  family, 
to  be  anrprisod  at  any  number  of  secret  conferences 
which  might  take  place  in  the  course  of  tlic  day. 
But  evening  was  not  the  usual  time  for  tliese. 
The  family  practice  was  to  transact  all  private 
Doneultatiotis  in  the  morning,  and  to  agscrnbk' 
round  the  work-tablo  or  piano  after  teji.  Tin- 
nt>teni  tiindo  no  remark  to  each  other  on  Che 
prmK'iit  oecosion,  hut  continued  their  mu»ic,  euch 
wipiHiaiQg  that  thii  et-oru-num  coiifiTetici^  r<'lated 
to  fli>me  preparation  for  the  next  day's  excursion. 

It  woA  too  dnsky  to  distinguieii  anything  in  tht^ 
niom  IiefoTM  their  hostess  re-entered  it.  Margaret 
was  playing  '{Ufidrilluff ;  Hester  was  standing  at  the 
window,  watching  the  itliailons  which  the  risen 
moon  wnn  Rinpni:  acroM  lh*t  fii^lil.  and  the  lighting 
U|      I    "  I  i  '  iF.y's  parlour  behind  the  liliniU: 

[i  I  I  .;ing  hu  twin  Hiaturs  with  ruiigh 

pi  >  .lii?n  Mra,  Grey  retunied. 

"  V-^i  Aii-  till  ill  the  flark,"  said  situ,  in  it  par- 
ticularly prave  tone.  "  Vtliy  did  you  not  ring  for 
ligliU,  my  dtiurv!"  luu)  itha  rang  immediately. 
"  Be  iiw'et,  fthUilrBn !  I  will  not  Imru  yon  ni*ke  mi 
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The  little  girls  seemed  to  wish  to  obey;  but 
their  brother  still  forced  them  to  giggle ;  and  their 
struggling  entreaties  were  heard — ^^  Now  donH, 
Sydney;  now  pray,  Sydney,  don't  !^^ 

*'  Mary  and  Fanny,  go  to  bed,^  said  their  mother, 
decidedly,  when  lights  were  brought.  "  Sydney, 
bid  your  cousins  good-night,  and  then  come  with 
me  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.'" 

"  Good-night  already,  mother !  Why,  it  is  not 
time  yet  this  half-hour." 

^'  It  is  enough  that  I  choose  you  to  go  to  bed. 
Wish  your  cousins  good-night,  and  come  with  me."" 

Mrs.  Grey  led  the  way  once  more  into  the  store- 
room, followed,  rather  sulkily,  by  Sydney. 

^^  What  can  all  this  be  about  !^  whispered 
Hester  to  Margaret.  ^^  There  is  always  something 
going  on  which  we  are  not  to  know.^ 

^'  Some  affiur  of  fruit,  or  wine,  or  bonbons, 
perhaps,  which  are  all  the  better  for  making  their 
appearance  unexpectedly." 

At  this  moment  Sophia  and  her  mother  entered 
by  opposite  doors.  Sophia's  eyes  were  red ;  and 
there  was  every  promise  in  her  face  that  the 
slightest  word  spoken  to  her  would  again  open  the 
sluices  of  her  tears.  Mrs.  Grey's  countenance  was 
to  the  last  degree  dismal :  but  she  talked — ^talked 
industriously,  of  everything  she  could  think  of.  This 
was  the  broadest  possible  hint  to  the  sisters  not  to 


ii]()uiro  wbftt  was  the  matter;  and  they  therefore 
wont  on  sewing  and  conversing  very  diligently  till 
they  thought  they  might  relieve  Mrs.  Gray  by 
oflbring  to  roUre.  Th«y  hesitated  only  because 
Mr.  Grey  had  not  come  in ;  and  ho  eo  regularly 
appeared  at  ten  o'clouk.  that  they  had  never  yet 
retirod  without  having  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  chat 
with  him. 

"Sophia,  my  drar,"  said  her  mother,  "are  the 
night  candles  there  *.  Light  your  oousins  eandles. 
^I  am  suro  thuy  art  wiwhiJig  to  go;  and  it  is  got^ 
tiag  late.  You  will  not  see  Mr.  Gr<;y  to-night. 
my  dtiars.     Hi>  has  been  sent  for  to  a  distance." 

At  this  moment,  tlie  aeramblingof  a  horeo'ii  foit 
trae  hoard  on  the  gravvl  before  thi.'  fmnt  door. 
Sophia  looked  at  her  mother,  and  oaoh  lighted  a 
caudit'  pritcipita.tuty,  and  thrust  it  into  a  hand  <»f 
G«cli  cousin. 

■•There,go,mydoar9."«aidiIn).Grtfy.  "Never 
mind  stopping  for  Mr.  Gn^y.  1  will  deliver  your 
K<Mul-nii;ht  to  him.  You  will  have  In  be  railier 
i»rly  iu  t)tu  uiDruing,  yuu  know.  Good-meht, 
good-niglil," 

Tliu*  Hester  and  Mar^fan't  wern  horriiid  ui»- 
trtaira,  whilf-  thu  from,  door  was  in  tliu  anl  of  betnK 
unbnrn-il  for  Mr.  Gn'y'ft  tfiitjanin>.  Morris  wn* 
duj|iiili-tiod  aflcr  th«m,  with  ei|Ual  npeed,  by  Mrs. 
Gri-y'<  onltftB,  antlaiiv  rutcbc*!  tituir  uhnuilMr  door 
at  tluf  *amv  tnoiuent  Itiat  titvy  did. 
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Hester  set  down  her  candle,  bade  Morris  shut 
the  door,  and  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair  with 
wonderful  decision  of  manner,  declarmg  that  she 
had  never  been  so  treated ; — to  be  amused  and  sent 
to  bed  like  a  baby,  in  a  house  where  she  was  a 
guest ! 

^'I  am  afraid  something  is  the  matter/'  said 
Margaret. 

^^  What  then!  they  might  have  told  us  so,  and 
said  plainly  that  they  had  rather  be  alone." 

^'  People  must  choose  their  own  ways  of  managing 
their  own  affairs,  you  know:  and  what  those  ways 
are  cannot  matter  to  us,  as  long  as  we  are  not 
offended  at  them."*^ 

"  Do  you  take  your  own  way  of  viewing  their 
behaviour,  then,  and  leave  me  mine,'*^  said  Hester, 
hastily. 

Morris  feared  there  was  something  amiss ;  and 
she  believed  Alice  knew  what  it  was :  but  she  had 
not  told  either  cook  or  housemaid  a  syllable  about 
it.  By  Morris's  account,  Alice  had  been  playing 
the  mysterious  in  the  kitchen  as  her  mistress  had 
in  the  parlour.  Mr.  Grey  had  been  suddenly  sent 
for,  and  had  saddled  his  horse  himself,  as  his  people 
were  all  gone,  and  there  was  no  one  on  the  pre- 
mises to  do  it  for  him.  A  wine-glaes  had  also 
been  called  for,  for  Miss  Sophia,  whose  weeping 
had  been  overheard.    Master  Sydney  had  gone  to 
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t  room  v(Ty  cross,  com  plaining  of  his  mother's 
wing  f]Uo>itione<l  him  o'ermuch  about  hie  ride, 

1  then  sent  him  to  bed  half  an  hour  beforo  his 
i  time. 

A  ilcadly  fear  spized  upon  Margaret's  heart, 
when  nhv  ticiLrd  of  Sydney's  complaint  of  Wina; 
nTL't-miicli  queetionod  about  his  ride, — a  dt.>a(lly 
fcAT  fur  ifratcr.  If  her  suspicion  should  prove 
trm:,  it  was  out  of  pure  twnsideration  that  they 
liad  bwn  "  amused  and  nent  to  bod  like  balics." 
A  gl.iiiwat  Hester  showed  that  ihesamnappriOk'n- 
Aton  had  crossud  her  mind.  Her  eyes  wore  tloited 
for  a  momi-nt,  and  hor  faco  was  white  as  ashes.  It 
was  »ot  for  lung,  however.  She  prt?8ontly  said, 
with  dmiinion,  that  whatever  was  the  matter,  it 
must  l>o  ftome  entirely  privato  affair  of  tho  Greys'. 
If  any  accident  had  happcnod  to  tuiy  ono  in  the 
ritlagts — if  bad  iiows  luid  arrived  of  any  couunon 
friond, — thrri^  would  bo  no  oocasion  for  secjvcy. 
lu  meh  a  ciiou,  Mrs.  (jrey  would  have  ^ven  ber- 
wlftlit!  comfort  of  spi'aking  of  ittohor  gnc«ts.  It 
must  oertainly  \n>  m>mc  i.-ntin-ly  private,  some  faniily^ 

slliur. Hester   niMi  ninocn)  tn  ntiat  she  said. 

Shf  knt>w  so  little  of  the  slAt'O  of  her  own  licart. 
thai  sltif  conlil  not  conmnv-  how  Mrtno  things  in  it 
could  Ih>  divined  or  tipecuUtod  upon  by  otlHrrs. 
Still  only  on  tli«  lirink  of  the  disoowry  that  sbo 
luvi'd  Mr.  Hope,  abb  cotdd  novor  bare  imagined 
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that  any  one  else  oould  dream  of  such  a  thing,— « 
much  less  act  upon  it.  She  was  angry  with  herself 
for  letting  her  fears  now  point  for  a  moment  to 
Mr.  Hope ;  for,  if  this  bad  news  had  related  ta 
him,  her  sister  and  she  would,  of  course,  have  heard 
of  it  the  next  moment  after  the  Greys.  Margaret 
caught  her  sister^s  meaning,  and  strove  to  the 
utmost  to  think  as  she  did ;  but  Sydney's  com- 
plaint of  being  ''  overmuch  questioned  about  his 
ride  '''*  was  fatal  to  the  attempt.  It  returned  upon 
her  incessantly  during  the  night ;  and  when,  to- 
wards morning,  she  slept  a  little,  these  words 
seemed  to  be  sounding  in  her  ear  all  the  while. 
Before  undressing,  both  she  and  Hester  had  been 
unable  to  resist  stepping  out  upon  the  stairs  to 
watch  for  signs  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
family  to  sit  up  or  go  to  rest.  All  had  retired  to 
their  rooms  some  time  before  midnight ;  and  then 
it  was  certain  that  nothing  more  could  bo  learned 
before  morning. 

Each  sister  believed  that  the  other  slept ;  but 
neither  could  be  sure.  It  was  an  utterly  wretched 
night  to  bothy  and  the  first  which  they  had  ever 
passed  in  misery,  without  speaking  to  each  other. 
Margaret's  suffering  was  all  from  apprehension. 
Hester  was  little  alarmed  in  comparison ;  but  she 
this  night  underwent  the  discovery  which  her  sister 
had  made  some  little  time  ago.    She  discovered 
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ihat  nothing  could  hapi«iii  to  lier  so  dreadful  as 
any  uvil  beralting  Mr.  Hope.  She  disco vt-red  that 
he  was  more  to  her  than  thosiater  whom  sho  could 
hsvfl  tleolared,  but  a  fuw  hours  bufore,  to  bo  tliu 
eat  on  I'arth  to  her.  She  diaeovered  that  she 
_^_  I  for  ever  humbled  in  hor  own  eyes ;  that  her 
Il»lmtre8pect  bad  received  an  incurable  wound  :  for 
Mr,  Hope  had  never  given  her  reason  to  TL-gard 
faho  sa  more  than  a  friend.  During  the  weary 
Iwun^  of  this  night,  slio  revolved  every  conversation, 
oviyy  act  of  inti^ruoumu,  which  she  could  recall ;  and 
frod)  all  tliat  she  cr>uld  remember,  the  same  impres- 
unia  resulted, — Uiat  Mr.  Hupe  wiw  a  friend,  a  kind 
and  !tym])atliit<ing  friend, — interested  in  her  views 
and  npiniuuA,  in  her  tH^leH  and  feelingM; — that  hi; 
WM  thia  kind  uf  friend,  and  nothing  more.  He 
Itad  ID  no  caae  disUnguiehed  her  from  her  sister  : 
ithn  had  even  thought,  at  thnea,  that  Margaret  had 
bneotho  Diore  importnntof  thu  twotu  him.  That 
iniglit  bi!  from  tun-  own  jtaloue  temper,  which,  ohe 
km>w,  ttiw  a]>t  to  make  her  fancy  ovwy  one  |ire- 
ferred  to  Iieraelf:  but  iih«  A«J  thought  that  he 
likol  Margaret  btwt,  u  sho  wa«  auro  Mr.  Gnderl>y 
(lid.  Wliirhover  way  nhu  looked  at  tho  cwo,  it 
WW  all  wnitoltudne«.  Sh«  had  Iixt  her  aclT'duffi* 
ciaiciy  and  adf-mpevt,  and  idie  was  nuHerablo. 

The  Grsi   rays  uf  morning  haw  a  wonderful 
power  nf  putting  In  flight  tht>  terrora  uf  tivf  dark- 
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ness,  whether  their  causes  lie  without  us  or  within. 
When  the  first  beam  of  the  midsummer  sunshine 
darted  into  the  chamber,  through  the  leafy  limes 
which  shaded  one  side  of  the  apartment,  Hester'^s 
mood  transiently  changed.  There  was  a  brief 
reaction  in  her  spirits.  She  thought  she  had  been 
making  herself  miserable  far  too  readily.  The 
mystery  of  the  preceding  evening  might  turn  out 
a  trifle :  she  had  been  thinking  too  seriously  about 
her  own  fancies.  If  she  had  really  been  discovering 
a  great  and  sad  secret  about  heroelf,  no  one  else 
knew  it,  or  need  ever  know  it.  She  could  command 
herself;  and,  in  the  strength  of  pride  and  d^ty| 
she  would  do  so.  All  was  not  lost.  Before  this 
mood  had  passed  away,  she  fell  asleep,  with  prayer 
in  her  heart,  and  quiet  tears  upon  her  cheek.  Botli 
sisters  were  roused  from  their  brief  slumbers  by  a 
loud  tapping  at  their  door.  All  in  readiness  to  be 
alarmed,  Margaret  sprang  up,  and  was  at  the  door 
to  know  who  was  there. 

^'  It  is  us^it  is  we,  Fanny  and  Mary,  cousin 
Margaret,^  answered  the  twins,  ^^  come  to  call  you. 
It  is  such  a  fine  morning,  you  can*t  think.  Papa 
does  not  believe  we  shall  have  a  drop  of  rain  to-day. 
The  baker^s  boy  has  just  carried  the  rolls,— such  a 
basket-full ! — to  Mrs.  Rowland^s :  so  you  must  get 
up.    Mama  is  getting  up  already*^ 

The  sisters  were  vexed  to  have  bera  thrown  into 
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a  t<?rror  for  unthing;  but  it  vias  a.  great  relief  to 
find  Mr.  Grey  prophesying  fine  weather  for  the 
excuraioD.  Nothing  could  have  happened  to  cast 
s  doubt  over  it.  Margaret,  too,  now  began  to  think 
tJiat  tho  tnyatcry  might  turn  out  a  triHo  ;  and  she 
tlirev  up  tile  sash,  to  let  in  the  fresh  atr,  with  .t 
gaiety  of  spiritu  aho  had  Httle  expLTted  to  feel. 

Another  tap  itt  tlio  dour.  Il  was  Morris,  n-ilh 
the  ncn'M  that  it  w.ie  a  line  morning;,  that  the  wholo 
houn>  wM  a»tir,  and  that  she  had  no  further  news 
to  tell. 

Another  tap,  before  they  wore  half  drcAsed.  It 
waa  Mrs.  Grey,  with  a  face  quite  as  sorrowful  iw  •>" 
tho  preening  ovcnitig,  and  tlie  peculiar  nervous 
c^prn^oti  aliciut  tlie  moutli  which  §erved  her 
inet^Mtd  of  tMrs. 

"  Have  you  done  with  Morris  yet.  my  deam  t" 

"  McirrU,  yoM  may  go,"  aaid  Hosier,  steadily. 

Mm.  OniypiwHi  at.  hiTwith  a  mournful  in(xutl■^ 
liven^M.  while  nbo  Hpitke ;  and  kept  her  eyos  fixed 
on  iU«tcr  ibrougbout.  though  what  she  «aid 
■Mtncd  Dddn«M>d  to  both  eistera. 

"  Thrro  ta  vonirlhing  tho  iiiatt«r,  Mrs.  Grey," 
eontiniuid  Htwtvr,  caJinly.  "  Say  wliat  it  is.  You 
had  \M)tu.T  haw  t»M  u«  hut  uight." 

"  I  thoui^  it  \»mt  ii«t  to  hpoak  your  rieeji.  my 
•loan.  Wu  ulmiya  tbiok  bod  news  is  bi»t  told  in 
the  niominir." 
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''  Tell  ufi,^  said  Margaret.  Hester  quietly  seated 
herself  on  the  bed. 

^'  It  concerns  our  valued  friend,  Mr.  Hope,^  said 
Mrs.  Grey.  Hester's  colour  had  been  going  from, 
the  moment  Mrs.  Grey  entered  the  room :  it  was 
now  quite  gone ;  but  she  preserved  her  calmness. 

^^  He  was  safe  when  Sydney  lost  sight  of  him, 
on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  on  the  Dingleford  road ; 
but  he  afterwards  had  an  accident.*^ 

''  What  kind  of  accident !"  inquired  Margaret. 

''  Is  he  killed !""  asked  Hester. 

^'  Noy  not  killed.  He  was  found  insensible  in 
the  road.  The  miller*s  boy  observed  his  horse, 
without  a  rider,  plunge  into  the  river,  below  the 
dam,  and  swim  across;  and  another  person  saw 
the  pony  Sydney  had  been  riding,  grazing  with  a 
side-saddle  on,  on  the  common.  This  made  them 
search,  and  they  found  Mr.  Hope  lying  in  the  road 
insensible,  as  I  told  you." 

''  What  is  thought  of  his  state  T*  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

^^  Two  medical  men  were  called  immediately 
from  the  nearest  places,  and  Mr.  Grey  saw  them 
last  night ;  for  the  news  reached  us  while  you  were 
at  the  piano,  and  we  thought  •  .  ." 

^^  Yes ;  but  what  do  the  medical  men  say  !*' 

'*  They  do  not  speak  very  favourably.  It  is  a 
concussion  of  the  brain.    They  declare  the  ease  is. 
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not  hnpelr^s.  and  tltat  is  all  they  can  say.  Ho  has 
not  8]token  yot ;  only  just  opened  his  eyes :  Imt  we 
arv'  fweiirud  tlic  ciuio  ie  not  ({uite  desperate :  so  we 
muBl  liojjc  fur  the  best." 

"  I  am  glad  tlio  case  is  not  deeperato,"  naiil 
Uesttir.     "  He  w-ould  be  a  great  loss  to  you  all." 

Mrs.  <irey  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  fiml 
then  at  Margai"et.  Marg&ret's  eyes  were  full  of 
tcsrs.  She  comprehended  and  respected  the  elTort 
her  sister  was  making. 

"  O,  Mrs.  Oray!"  said  Margari'l,  "must  wt' 
go  to-ilay !  Surely  it  i»  no  time  for  an  ■•:(eiirsiuii 
of  pleanure." 

'•  That  must  be  as  you  feel  dispoeod,  my  dears. 
It  would  annoy  Mrtt.  Rowland  very  mnch  to  have 
till!  party  broken  up ;  so  much  so,  that  some  of  us 
most  go  ;  but  my  young  people  will  do  their  best 
to  fill  your  (>Ib(<i«,  if  you  fwl  yonnfclres  unequal  to 
till'  exertion.''   She  lookod  at  H enter  as  she  sfwke. 

"(J,  if  anybody  gocM,  we  go,  of  oouno,"  ttaid 
Hvctor.  "  I  think  you  aro  <)uito  right  in  supposing 
thai  tiie  bujtiuuM  of  Utu  day  mui>t  proceed.  U 
ihfln.'  wiw  aiiythtuf;  to  bo  donv  by  tuying  at 
hontH. — if  yoo  oould  make  us  of  any  use,  Mra. 
Gniy>  it  nould  he  a  diETercut  tiling  :  but  ...   ." 

"  Wifll.  if  xhen  is  natldng  in  your  feeUnga  which 
....  ir  you  botiovi!  yoondvu  eijual  to  the 
«x«rtuia  .  .  .  ." 
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Margaret  now  interposed.  "One  had  rather 
fitay  at  home  and  be  quiet,  when  one  is  anxious 
about  one's  friends:  but  other  people  must  be 
considered,  as  we  seem  to  be  agreed, — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rowland,  and  all  the  children.  So  we  will 
proceed  with  our  dressing,  Mrs.  Grey.     But  can 

you  tell  us,  before  you  go,  how  soon how 

soon  we  shall  know ! — when  this  case  will  probably 
be  decided  ?" 

It  might  be  a  few  hours,  or  it  might  be  many 
days,  Mrs.  Grey  said.  She  should  stay  at  home 
to-day,  in  case  of  an}rthing  being  sent  for  from 
the  farm-house  where  Mr.  Hope  was  lying.  He 
was  well  attended, — in  the  hands  of  good  nurses, — 
patients  of  his  own :  but  something  might  be 
wanted ;  and  orders  had  been  left  by  Mr,  Grey 
that  application  should  be  made  to  his  house  for 
whatever  could  be  of  service :  so  Mrs.  Grey  could 
not  think  of  leaving  home.  Mr.  Grey  would  make 
inquiry  at  the  farm-house  as  the  party  went  by  to 
the  woods ;  and  he  would  just  turn  his  horse  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  inquire  again :  and 
thus  the  Rowlands  party  would  know  more  of  Mr. 
Hope's  state  than  those  who  remained  at  home. 
Having  explained  this,  Mrs.  Grey  quitted  the 
room,  somewhat  disappointed  that  Hester  had 
received  the  disclosure  so  welL 
The  moment  the  door  waa  dosed,  Hestw  sank 
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forward  on  the  bed,  her  facp  hidden,  hut  her 
trcmUing  betraying  hc-r  emotion. 

•'  I  fenred  this,"  stud  Margaret,  looking  mmirn- 
fully  nt  h»!r  mttar. 

'■  Yrni  ffiin'd  what!"  asked  Hotter,  quickly. 
lucking  ii{>. 

"  I  fcan'd  that  some  accident  bad  bappenod  to 
Mr.  Mope." 

"So  did  l." 

"  And  if."  said  Margiirct,  "  I  fcart-d  something 
dee  .  .  .  Nwy,  H(.wtt;r,  yttu  uiuxt  let  mo  speak. 
Wo  tDtud  have  no  concealinentB,  Hester.  Yon 
and  I  ari<  alone  in  the  world,  and  we  niuflt  comfort 
ca(?h«thnr.  Wc  agreed  tliis.  Why  should  you 
ho  a«baniod  of  what  you  fm.'l  I  I  bulieve  that  you 
have  a  stnitigiT  ini'TOHt  in  tbiit  rainfortuni'  thnu 
any  nno  in  thi-  world  :  and  why  .  .  .  ." 

"  Ilnw  do  you  mean,  astronger  interest  l"  imketl 
Ucet4n-,  trying  to  ootnmaad  her  roice.  "  Tt-11  iw- 
what  you  mmn,  Margaret." 

*'  1  nK>an."  Buid  Mui;garrt.  iitoadily.  "  that  no 
nuu  u  no  uiuvh  atloobod  to  Mr.  Hopo  aa  you  are." 

"Isthatalir'  said  Huet'T.  Hidinghoriaco  on 
hpr  «i>ittir's  thoulder,  *1ms  wliinp^-rcd,  "  Vousay  you 
fearfd  thin  for  niB.  What  do  you  think— lia^t!  you 
olwcrTLMl  Ilia  uiannur  tu  niu  T  What  do  you  Ulink  T 

'■  I  think."  aaid  Margan-t.  after  a  {tauAe,  "  tlmt 
Mr.  fliipi!  hae  &  high  n'«)>i.-ct  and  strong  n>gunl  for 
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you.'*''  She  paused  again,  and  then  added,  '^  If  I 
believed  anything  more,  I  would  tell  you." 

When  Hester  could  speak  again,  she  said, 
gently  and  humbly,  '^  I  assure  you,  Margaret,  I 
never  knew  the  state  of  my  own  mind  till  this  last 
night.    If  I  had  been  aware — " 

^'  If  you  had  been  aware,  you  would  have  been 
unlike  all  who  ever  really  loved,  if  people  say  true. 
Now  that  you  have  become  aware,  you  will  act 
as  you  can  act — ^nobly — ^right-eously.  You  will 
struggle  with  your  feelings  till  your  mind  grows 
calm.    Peace  will  come  in  time." 

'^  Do  you  think  there  is  no  hope  T 

^'  Consider  his  state." 

^'  But  if  he  should  recover?  0  Margaret,  how 
wicked  all  this  is !  While  he  lies  there,  we  are 
grieving  about  me !  What  a  selfish  wretch  I  am!" 

Margaret  had  nothing  to  reply,  there  seemed 
BO  much  truth  in  this.  Even  she  repi'oached  her- 
self with  being  exclusively  anxious  about  her 
sister,  when  such  a  friend  might  be  dying ;  when 
a  life  of  such  importance  to  nuiny  was  in  jeopardy. 

''  I  could  do  anything,  I  could  bear  anything,^ 
said  Hester,  ^Mf  I  could  be  sure  that  nobody 
knew.  But  you  found  me  out,  Margaret,  and 
perhaps — ^ 

^'I  assure  you,  I  believe  you  are  safe,^  said 
Margaret.     ''You  can  hide  nothing  from  me. 


^^  -- — 
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Kilt  Mrs.  Grey — and  nobody,  except  myself,  has 
wntclitKl  you  like  Mrs,  Groy — haa  gone  away,  I 
sun  certain,  completely  deceived.  But,  Mester,  my 
owD  prei'ioUBt  sisUir,  bt^ar  with  one  word  from  mv  ! 
Do  not  trust  too  much  to  your  pride," 

"  I  do  trust  to  my  pride,  and  1  will,"  replied 
Hester,  her  cheeks  in  a,  glow.  "  Do  you  suppose 
I  will  allow  all  in  thia  house,  nil  in  the  village,  to 
b«  pitying  m<*,  to  ho  watcliinjr  how  1  sud'er,  wlien 
no  one  oupiKwiw  that  he  gavo  we  cause—!  It  u 
not  to  be  eitduml,  v^rxi  in  tlio  ban)  tliought.  No. 
If  you  do  not  betray  me — " 

"  I  lietray  you  C" 

"  Well,  well  1  I  know  y«u  will  not :  and  then  1 
oni  nfr.     My  pridr  I  can  Lruitt  to,  and  I  will." 

"  It  will  betray  you,"  sighed  Margaret.  "  I  <lo 
not  want  you  to  parado  your  sorrow,  God  knows ! 
it  will  be  hotter  borne  in  quiet  and  eccreey. 
What  I  wiah  for  you  is,  that  you  should  receive 
thia  otborwiso  than  as  a  punishment,  a  disgrace  in 
yonr  own  eyes  for  somcthiufr  wrong.  You  havo 
dooo  nothing  wrong,  itothitig  tliat  you  may  not 
appeal  (o  God  to  help  you  to  rjndure.  Take  it  an 
a  sorrow  sent  by  Ilim,  i<i  be  uuwkiy  home,  a» 
wlial  nil  eanhJy  (wtatin  )hu  any  eonoem  with.  Ue 
gapuriiit  In  ch<i  riptnioRs  of  tin!  peoplu  almut  ua, 
iufltiad  of  defying  thiin.  Pridv  will  givu  yroo  no 
pwKv:  ivsignalion  wiH." 

rau  |.  a 
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^'  I  am  too  selfish  for  this,"  sighed  Hester.  '^  I 
hate  myself,  Margaret.  I  have  not  even  the  grace 
to  love  him^  except  for  my  own  sake ;  and  while 
he  is  dying,  I  am  planning  to  save  my  pride  !  I 
do  not  care  what  becomes  of  me.  Come,  Marga- 
ret, let  us  dress  and  go  down.  Do  not  trouble 
your  kind  heart  about  me :  I  am  not  worth  it." 

This  mood  gave  way  a  little  to  Margaret's  grief 
and  endearments;  but  Hester  issued  from  her 
chamber  for  the  day  in  a  state  of  towering  pride, 
secretly  alternating  with  the  anguish  of  self- 
contempt. 

It  was  a  miserable  day,  as  wretched  a  party  of 
pleasure  as  could  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Rowland 
was  occupied  in  thinking,  and  occasionally  saying, 
how  strangely  everything  fell  out  to  torment  her, 
how  something  always  occurred  to  cross  every 
plan  of  hers.  She  talked  about  this  to  her  mother, 
Sophia,  and  Hester,  who  were  in  the  barouche 
with  her,  till  the  whole  cavalcade  stopped,  just 
before  reaching  the  farm-house  where  Mr.  Hope 
lay,  and  to  which  Mr.  Grey  rode  on  to  nmke 
inquiries.  Margaret  was  with  Mr.  Rowland  in 
his  gig.  It  was  a  breathless  three  minutes  till 
Mr.  Grey  brought  the  news.  Margaret  wondered 
how  Hester  was  bearing  it :  it  would  have  pleased 
her  to  have  known  that  Mrs.  Rowland  was  holding 
forth   so  strenuously  upon   bar  dJMippointaient 


•boot  a  dcoBB  at  the  lust  Blickley  l>all,  nnd  abot 
lier  chadren  having  Imil  tlie  nieaslefl  on  the  only  " 
ocowiMi  whnn  Mr.  Rowland  gould  have  Uken  hor 
to  tht)  ract*  in  tho  next  county,  that  He«t«r  ini^ht 
«(  ill  BJIencc,  and  Iiear  tho  eiwppnso  iinobBervo.!. 
Mr.  Grey  roHppi^ared,  quite  a«  «oon  as  he  couKl 
ho  looked  tor.  Thoro  might  havo  boen  wonft 
nev(«.  Mr.  IIoj,,.  wag  n«  longer  in  a  Btu[.or:  J 
KM  drIiriouB.  HiB  medical  attondanta  could  i 
IB^DouMw  any  judgment  upon  the  ea«.;  fiirt_ 
than  that  it  was  not  hopelowt.  They  had  knoi 
noovfsry  in  nimihir  casea.  As  Mr.  Grey  bore  I 
report  from  oarriajfe  to  carriagw,  every  i 
to  siieali  chwrfully,  and  to  iiuko  tlie  I)o»t  of  t 
cow ;  and  tliow)  who  wt*ru  not  ih«  most  iuture 
iwJIt  ButisJied  ihouiselvw  with  the  truth  that  \ 
tidingK  wure  hetlrr  than  tlic-y  might  have  been. 
The  ilantp  upou  tho  Bpitils  of  tlip  party  wm  a 
cridwit,  wln,-n  all  luid  diwoendfd  from  tho  ( 
riage^  ontl  wore  iii>l]oct«d  m  tJw  woodn.  Th^l 
was  ft  gnnoral  tnmior  ■V'ut  accidents.  ]f  m 
tho  gmtlcniun  had  gonii  forward  to  t.ti>lor,-,  o 
•thildrvn  had  rajrc^-d  bt^hiiid  for  (.lay,  thura  hm 
Blioulinp.m..l  :  11  tho  mining  p 

•ppwirod.      -^  M  Isiulia^edDcIifl 

IicppoDy,  v.Im.  1.  .,   i         -uiiting  for  h.5r.  , 

wu  only  bet:tuiM)  aim  Mi  (hat  uo  indivHJital  cj 
weO  b«r  gpued  frem  Iho  |i«rty  tJiat  ■)»>  uiounteil 
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all.    Mr.  Hope  was  to  have  had  the  charge  of  her; 
and  though  she  had  requested  Sydney  to  take  his 
place,  as  far  as  was  necessary,  Mr.  £!nderby  insisted 
on  doing  so ;  a  circumstance  which  did  not  add  to 
her  satisfaction.    She  was  not  altogether  so  heart- 
sick as  her  friends,  the  Jbbotsons ;  but  even  to  her, 
everything  was  weariness  of  spirit : — the  landscape 
seemed  dull;  the  splendid  dinner  on  the  grass 
tiresome ;  the  sunshine  sickly ;  and  even  the  chil- 
dren, with  their  laughter  and    practical  jokes, 
fatiguing  and  troublesome.    Even  she  could  easily 
have  spoken  sharply  to  each  and  all  of  the  little 
ones.    If  she  felt  so,  what  must  the  day  have  been 
to  Hester !     She  bore  up  well  under  any  observs^ 
tion  that  she  might  suppose  herself  the  object  of, 
but  Margaret  saw  how  laboriously  she  strovci  and 
in  vain,  to  eat;  how  welcome  was  the  glass  o( 
wine;  how  mechanical  her  singing  after  dinner; 
and  how  impatient  she  was  of  sitting  still.     The 
strangest  thing  was  to  see  her  walking  in  a  dim 
glade,  in  the  afternoon,  arm-in-arm  with  Mrs. 
Rowland, — as  if  in  the  most  confidential  conversa- 
tion,— Mrs.  Rowland  apparently  ofiering  the  con- 
fidence, and  Hester  receiving  it. 

''  Look  at  them  } "  said  Mr,  Enderby.  "  Who 
would  believe  that  my  sister  prohibited  solitary 
walks  and  tSte-d-tites^  only  three  hours  ago,  on  the 
ground  that  every  one  ought  ta  be  aiKdaUe  to-daj  f 
I  shall  go  and  break  v^  the  oonferenoe.^ 
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**Pray  do  not,''  said  Margaret.  "Let  them 
forget  rules,  and  pass  their  time  as  they  like  best." 

"  O  !  but  here  is  news  of  Hope.  Mr.  Grey  has 
now  brought  word  that  he  is  no  worse.  I  begin  to 
think  he  may  get  through,  which,  God  knows  !  I 
had  no  idea  of  this  morning." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  But  do  not  tell  other 
people,  unless  you  are  quite  confident  that  you 
really  mean  what  you  say." 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  of  couwe :  but  I  do  think 
the  chances  improve  with  every  hour  that  he  does 
not  get  worse  ;  and  he  is  certainly  not  worse.  I 
have  a  strong  presentiment  that  he  will  struggle 
through.'' 

"Go,  th«i;  and  tell  as  many  people  as  you 
choose :  only  make  them  understand  how  much  is 
presentiment." 

The  tete-d-tite  between  the  ladies,  being  broken 
off  by  Mr.  Enderby  with  his  tidings,  was  not 
renewed.  Hester  walked  beside  Miss  Young's 
pony,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye  bright.  Mar- 
garet thought  there  was  pride  underneath,  and  not 
merely  the  excitement  of  renewed  hope,  so  feeble 
as  that  hope  must  yet  be,  and  so  nearly  crushed 
by  suspense. 

Before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  carriages  to  be  in 
readiness,  the  party  had  given  up  all  pretence  of 
Amusing  themselves  and  each  other.     They  sat  on 
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a  ridge,  watching  the  spot  where  the  vehicles  were 
to  assemble ;  and  message  after  message  was  sent 
to  the  servants,  to  desire  them  to  make  haste. 
The  general  wish  seemed  to  be,  to  be  getting  home, 
though  the  sun  was  yet  some  way  from  its  setting. 
When  the  first  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  Hester 
whispered  to  her  sister, 

"  I  cannot  be  in  the  same  carriage  with  that 
woman.  No — ^you  must  not  either.  I  cannot  now 
tell  you  why.  I  dare  say  Miss  Young  would  take 
my  place,  and  let  me  go  with  the  children  in  the 
waggon.^ 

'^  I  will  do  that ;  and  you  shall  return  in  Mr. 
Rowland's  gig.  You  can  talk  or  not  as  you  please 
with  him ;  and  he  is  very  kind.  He  k  no  more  to 
be  blamed  for  his  wife's  behaviour,  you  know,  than 
her  mother  or  her  brother.  -It  shall  be  so.  I  will 
manage  it.*^ 

Margaret  could  manage  what  she  pleased,  with 
Maria  and  Mr.  Enderby  both  devoted  to  her. 
Hester  was  off  with  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Margaret 
with  one  child  on  her  lap,  and  the  others  rejoicing 
at  having  possession  of  her,  before  Mrs.  Rowland 
discovered  the  shifting  of  parties  which  had  taken 
place.  Often  during  the  ride  she  wanted  to  speak 
to  her  brother :  three  times  out  of  four  he  was  not 
to  be  had,  so  busy  was  he  joking  with  the  children, 
as  he  trotted  hia  horse  beside  the  ymggfxa  i  and 


when  bp  did  hear  hu  siater's  call,  he  merely  answered 
lior  'luefitianB,  said  aoincihing  to  make  hit*  mother 
l&ugh,  and  dropped  into  his  pla^^  beside  the  wag- 
^n  again.  It  struck  Maria  that  the  wa^^n  had 
not  hern  such  an  attraction  ill  going,  though  ths 
flowLVS  with  ffhiuh  it  viw  canopied  had  then  1>eon 
frvnlx,  uid  UiA  children  muro  morry  and  good- 
huniuuriMl  than  now. 

The  ni>ort  to  he  oarried  home  to  Devrbrook 
wafl,  that  Mr.  Hope  was  atill  no  worse:  it  was 
thought  that  Ilia  delirium  was  somewhat  quielur. 
Mrs,  Grey  was  out  on  the  etepa  lo  bear  the  news, 
wlicn  thf  carringes  appmaohcd.  An  it  happened, 
the  gig  arrived  firrt,  and  Hfvitor  had  to  give  tho 
rotation.  She  i»pokf  dvttn  ehi-ejftiily,  deJaring  Mr. 
Kiidt^rhy'o  u)>ini»n,  that  the  case  wm  going  on 
Iiivafirabty,  and  that  rncovery  wax  very  pciiuible. 
Mni.  Cm],  who  luid  lutd  a  wretehcdly  anxious  day 
by  lit-niulf,  not  having  enjoyed e%'en  the satinrnction 
nf  hi4ng  u*uful,  nothing  having  been  Bt»nt  for  from 
llto  fam-houM,  woa  truly  cheered  by  setgng  tu-r 
family  about  her  again. 

"  1  have  been  wat«hiiig  Tor  you  this  hour,'"  «!d 
«Ihi  ;  "  atiil  yet  1  hanJIy  fxp<.>rt(<d  you  bo  soon.  Aa 
it  gnw  bUv,  1  began  to  Taney  all  manner  of  aoci- 
dentii  tJiat  uiighl  befall  you.  AVfaen  one  acddeut 
ltt|ipaiw,  it  Biakcs  tine  Tanoy  so  ninny  more  !  I 
ooold  not  hul|t  ibialdt^  about  Mr.  Oniy'i  bgrw. 
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Does  that  horse  seem  to  you  perfectly  steady, 
Hester  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  I  once  saw- 
it  shy  from  some  linen  on  a  hedge,  and  it  was  in 
my  mind  all  this  afternoon.  Here  you  are,  all  safe, 
however ;  and  I  trust  we  may  feel  more  cheerfully 
now  about  our  good  friend.  If  he  goes  on  to  grow 
better,  I  shall  get  Mr.  Grey  to  drive  me  over  soon 
to  see  him.  But,  my  dears,  what  will  you  have 
after  your  ride  I  Shall  I  order  tea,  or  will  you 
have  something  more  substantial  V 

*'  Tea,  if  you  please,*^  said  Hester.  Her  tongue 
was  parched  :  and  when  Margaret  followed  her  up- 
stairs, she  found  her  drinking  water,  as  if  she  had 
been  three  days  deep  in  the  Oreat  Desert. 

'^  Can  you  tell  me  now,^  asked  Margaret^  '^  what 
Mrs.  Rowland  has  been  saying  to  you  V 

"No,  not  at  present:  better  wait.  Margaret! 
what  do  you  think  now  l^ 

*'  I  think  that  all  looks  brighter  than  it  did  this 
morning :  but  what  a  wretched  day  it  has  been  !^^ 

"  You  found  it  so,  did  you?  O  Margaret,  I 
have  longed  every  hour  to  lie  down  to  sleep  in  that 
wood,  and  never  wake  again  !" 

"  I  do  not  wonder :  but  you  will  soon  feel  better. 
The  sleep  from  which  you  will  wake  to-morrow 
morning  will  do  nearly  as  welL  We  must  sleep 
to-night,  and  hope  for  good  news  in  the  morning.'*^ 

"  No  good  nbwB  will  ever  oome  to  me  again,'** 
sighed  Hester.    ^^  No,  no ;  I  do  not  quite  mean 
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thai.  Vou  need  not  look  a.t  me  so.  It  is  uu- 
gratcftil  to  ea\  such  a  thing  at  tliis  moment. 
Cumo:  I  am  ready  to  go  down  to  tea.  It  is 
really  gietting  dark.  I  tliought  this  day  never 
would  ootiic  to  an  end." 

Tho  evening  wan  WBarieoiue  enough.  Mrs. 
Grey  Mkod  how  Mts.  KuwUnd  liad  bt-'havud,  and 
•So)>hia  waa  lM>ginuing  tu  toll,  when  her  father 
ohocked  lier,  reminding  her  that  she  had  been 
vnjoying  Mre.  RowUnd's  hospitality.  Tliis  was 
all  li«  said,  but  it  was  enough  to  bring  on  one  of 
S(iphfa'M  interminable  fits  of  erying.  The  children 
wer<!  oroiM  with  fatigue  :  Mr§.  Grey  thought  her 
htuband  hard  upon  Sophia ;  aii<l,  to  eouiplete  the 
absardity  of  tlio  «cvuu,  Uedter'it  and  Margaret's 
tcann  pruvi:d  uuiionti'ollabh-.  The  itight  of  Huphia'a 
«ri  thcui  flowing;  and  though  they  laughed  at 
tht-'ua&elvea  for  the  folly  of  weeping  from  mure 
Bviii{utl.hy.  tbifl  did  not  meiul  tho  matter.  Mrs. 
Grvy  ^^!■^1H■^1  un  the  vvrgo  i>f  tc-am  honiilf,  when  she 
olwrnL-il  that  she  had  expected  a  vht-erful  vwiiiug 
sflur  a  lonely  and  anxious  day.  A  di<c'p  Hob  from 
Utf  throe  anawerctl  to  thi^  observation,  and  tlu>y 
■11  row  to  go  to  tlivir  apartments.  Jiettlur  wu 
«tnM)k  by  iJie  (wculi^ir  lundcr  preMure  of  thu  hand 
ghwii  bor  by  Mr.  Grey,  tut  alio  ofr(>n!d  him  her  niiitt: 
gn{>d>ui(fht.  It  cauM-i]  hvr  a  frceh  burst  of  grW 
M-h/m  ah"  tvaubixl  her  own  room. 
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Margaret  was  determined  not  to  go  to  rest 
without  knowing  what  it  was  that  Mrs.  Rowland 
had  said  to  her  sister.  She  pressed  for  it  now, 
hoping  that  it  would  rouse  Hester  from  more 
painful  thoughts. 

'^  Though  I  have  been  enjoying  that  woman^s 
hospitality,  as  Mr.  Orey  says,^  declared  Hester, 
''  I  must  speak  of  her  as  I  think,  to  you.  O,  she 
has  been  so  insolent  V'* 

"  Insolent  to  you  !     How  ?    Why !" 

"  Nay :  you  had  better  ask  her  why.  Her 
confidence  was  all  about  her  brother.  She  seems 
to  think,^she  did  not  say  so,  or  I  should  have 
known  better  how  to  answer  her,  but  she  seems  to 
think  that  her  brother  is — (I  can  hardly  speak  it 
even  to  you,  Margaret !) — ^is  in  some  way  in  danger 
from  me.  Now,  you  and  I  know  that  he  cares  no 
more  for  me  than  for  any  one  of  the  people  who 
were  there  to-day;  and  yet  she  went  on  telling 
me,  and  I  could  not  stop  her,  about  the  views  of 
his  family  for  him  !^ 

"What  views  J'' 

"  Views  which,  I  imagine,  it  by  no  means  fol" 
lows  that  he  has  for  himself.  If  she  has%een 
impertinent  to  me,  she  has  been  even  more  so  to 
him.  I  wonder  how  she  dares  meddle  in  his  con** 
cems  as  she  does."*^ 

"  Well,  but  what  views  i^  persisted  Margaretr 


"  O,  about  his  marrying  : — that  lie  is  the  darling 
of  his  family, — that  large  family  interests  hang 
upon  hiH  marryiiipi^that  all  hia  relatione  think  it 
ia  tinie  Iiv  waa  settling,  and  that  he  told  her  laat 
w»;iil(  lliat.  htt  wa*  of  tliat  opinion  himseir: — and 
then  she  went  on  to  eay  that  there  was  the  most 
dcli}(htful  accordance  in  their  views  for  him ;  —that 
they  did  not  much  vahie  beiuity, — tlijit  they  should 
require  for  him  vonu'tliinfi;  of  a  far  higher  order 
than  buauty,  and  which  indeed  wa«  seldom  found 
wiUi  it  .  .  ,  ," 

"  Iniwlcnt  creature !     Did  she  say  thiit  to  you  ?" 

"  lnd<<«d  Bhu  did :  and  that  her  brotlmrV  wife 
mast  hu  of  a  good  family,  with  a  fortune  worthy 
of  hilt  own  ;  and,  naturally,  of  a  county  family." 

"  A  vounty  family  !"  said  M&rgaret.  half  laugh* 
ing.  "  What  matters  county  or  city,  when  two 
people  aro  watching  owr  one  anothi^r  for  life  and 
doaUt,  aiid  for  hcrt-afU'r !" 

"  With  •ueli  people  as  Mrs.  Howland,"  said 
Host4.<r,  '*  nianiajp)  is  a  very  suporBcial  affair.  If 
llBinily.  fartnna,  and  pijnipagu  aro  but  right,  tho 
re>t  luay  he  left  to  Proridiinov.     Twiipor,  min<I, 

lu-nA, .     Tho  witnt  of  all,  howcTcr,  waa  her 

umlini: — ur  what  WW  nutds  bcr  ending  by  our 
hiiing  inttimtptod." 

"  Well !  what  ww  hor  fiuieli  T 

"Sho  i>ut  her  face  almoit  uudvr  my  banuot,  a« 
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fihe  looked  smiling  at  me,  and  said  there  was  a 
young  lady — she  wished  she  could  tell  me  all  about 
it— the  time  would  come  when  she  might — ^there 
was  a  sweet  girl,  beloved  by  them  all  for  many 
years,  from  her  very  childhood,  whom  they  had 
hopes  of  receiving,  at  no  very  distant  time,  as 
Philip's  wife." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,^  cried  Margaret.  After 
a  pause,  she  added,  '^ Do  you  believe  it,  Hester!" 

*'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  rate 
Mrs.  Rowland's  word  very  highly :  but  this  would 
be  such  a  prodigious  falsehood  !  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  she  may  believe  it  without  its  being 
true.  Or,  such  a  woman  might  make  the  most, 
for  the  occasion,  of  a  mere  suspicion  of  her  own." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true,''  repeated  Margaret. 

"At  all  events,"  concluded  Hester,  "nothing 
that  Mrs.  Rowland  says  is  worth  regarding.  I 
was  foolish  to  let  myself  be  ruffled  by  her." 

Margaret  tried  to  take  the  lesson  home,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  She  was  ruffled ;  and,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  she  did  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  name- 
less young  lady.  It  had  been  a  day  of  trouble ;  and 
thus  was  it  ending  in  fresh  sorrow  and  fear. 

Morris  came  in,  hesitated  at  the  door,  was  told 
she  might  stay,  and  immediately  busi  ed  herself  in  the 
brushing  of  hair  and  the  folding  of  clothes.  Many 
tears  trickled  down,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
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till  lUi  the  offices  of  tlie  toilei  were  finisheJ. 
Morris  then  n^kcd,  with  a  glance  at  the  book-Biidf, 
whether  she  ohouid  go  or  stay. 

"  Stay.  Morris."  s&iiJ  Ht-eter,  gently.  "  You  shaJ! 
nut  sufier  for  our  boing  unliappj'  lo-oight.  Mar- 
garet, will  you,  can  you  road  !" 

Margaret  took  tlio  volume  in  which  it  was  tlio 
EisUin'  conimon  practice  to  road  together,  and 
with  Morris  at  night.  While  Morriti  took  her 
suat,  and  reverently  composed  herself  to  hear, 
Margaret  turned  to  the  words  which  have  stilled 
many  a  teinpLitt  of  grief,  from  the  moment  when 
tlioy  were  first  uttered  to  inoumvre,  through  a  long 
eourai  of  o('t)ttirii».  "  Lot  not  your  hoart  W 
tTDoliliKl."  "  Bclicv*  iu  Ood;  bclievo  tti  roc." 
M<HTi»  Homeliiues  spoke  on  tlicKO  iicciuiioiis.  Slio 
Jnvmi  to  hear  of  thw  many  in&naions  in  the  House 
of  the  Pather  of  all ;  and  she  said  that  though  it 
mi^il  SM-ni  to  IitT  young  ladios  that  their  parents 
had  gune  iUvtk  full  soon,  h-nving  thoni  to  undergo 
trthuMfr  by  tht^iAflve*.  yet  »he  bad  no  doubt  thny 
sliould  all  bo  at  peace  togi'tlier,  sooner  or  later, 
aim]  their  fousine  troubles  would  seem  ns  nothing. 
tvvr  I-  -t  ■'■■":'- -T:(1obTionB  remark  roused  courage 
11  \  n;mcmlM!n<d  what  th(Mr  fathur 

l.!L Ill  hi*  leaving  thimi  towucountef* 

(III  >i  ri.iu.^  Iiit'<iii>-'uanil  trials  of  life  by  ibftinsdves, 
Mill  bo^v  th''y  Inid  [irouiiauil  to  vtrivc  tu  Ut  wisu 
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and  trustful,  and  to  help  each  other.  This  day 
the  serious  business  and  trials  of  life  had  manifestly 
begun ;  and  they  must  strengthen  themselyes  and 
each  other  to  meet  them.  They  agreed  upon 
this,  and  in  a  mood  of  faith  and  resolution  fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


MEDIATION. 


Mr.  Hope's  case  turned  out  more  favourably 

than  any  of  his  attendants  and  friends  had  ven^ 

tured  to  anticipate.     For  some  days  the  symptoms 

continued  as  alarming  as  at  first;  but  from  the 

hour  that  he  began  to  amend,  his  progress  towards 

recovery  was  without  drawback,  and  unusually  rapid. 

Within  a  month,  the  news  circulated  through  the 

village,  that  he  had  been  safely  brought  home  to 

his  own  lodgings;  and  the  day  after,  the  ladies  at 

Mr.  Grey's  were  startled  by  seeing  him  alight  from 

a  gig  at  the  door,  and  walk  up  the  steps  feebly, 

but  without  assistance.    He  could  not  stay  away  any 

longer,  he  declared.      He  had  been  above  a  month 

shut  up  in  a  dim  room,  without  seeing  any  faces 

but  of  doctor,  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Grey,  and  debarred 

from  books ;  now  he  was  well  enough  to  prescribe 

for  himself;  and  he  was  sure  that  a  little  society, 

and  a  gradual  return  to  his  usual  habits  of  life, 

would  do  him  more  good  than  anything. 
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Mrs.  Orey  kept  all  her  own  children  out  of  sight 
during  this  first  visits  that  Mr.  Hope  might  not 
see  too  many  faces  at  once.  She  admitted  only 
Hester  and  Margaret,  and  Alice,  who  brought  him 
some  refreshment.  The  girl  made  him  a  low 
curtsey,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
awe  and  pleasure,  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  even  her  mistress.  Mr.  Hope  had  been  a  bene- 
factor to  this  girl.  He  had  brought  her  through 
a  fever.  She  had  of  late  little  expected  ever  to 
see  him  again.  Mr.  Hope  replied  to  her  mute 
looks, 

"  Thank  you,  Alice,  I  am  much  better.  I  hope 
to  be  quite  well  soon.  Did  not  you  make  some  of 
the  good  things  Mrs.  Orey  has  been  kind  enough 
to  bring  me  ? — I  thought  so.  Well,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you ;  and  to  everybody  who  has  been 
taking  pains  to  make  me  well.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,**^  he  continued,  when  Alice  had  left  the  room, 
"  but  things  do  not  appear  as  they  used  to  do. 
Perhaps  my  eyes  are  dim  still ;  but  the  room 
does  not  seem  bright,  and  none  of  yon  look  well 
and  merry." 

Mrs.  OrejA>bserved  that  she  had  drawn  the 
blinds  down,  thinking  he  would  find  it  a  relief 
after  the  sunshine.    Margaret  said  ingenuously — 

^*  We  are  all  weU,  I  assure  you ;  but  you  should 
not  wonder  if  you  find  us  rather  grave.    Much 
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lifta  hapjK'nfil  since  wp  met.  Wo  have  been 
thinking  uf  yon  with  great  anxiety  Tor  so  long, 
that  wo  cannot,  on  a  eudilen,  talk  as  lightly  as 
wht^n  you  usual  to  come  in  every  day." 

"  .\\i !"  said  h«.  "  I  little  thought,  at  one  time, 
that  1  Hbould  ever  see  any  of  you  again  in  thia 
worhl." 

"  Wo  havo  tJioaght  of  you  &s  near  duath,"  said 
Margaret ;  "  and  eince  that,  oa  having  a  sick-room 
pxperivticn,  whieh  we  respect  and  stand  in  awo 
of,*  and  that  ia  reason  enough  for  our  looking 
/rnive.'* 

"  Yoa  feci  as  if  you  had  to  become  acquainted 
with  mi-  over  ajpiiii.  WvU,  we  niunt  lone  no  time ; 
here  in  a  month  gono  that  I  cangivenuaTOnunl  of." 

Hi»ttT  felt  how  differently  the  case  stood  with 
hor.  Thi}  Iiut  month  had  tieen  the  longL-xt  she  had 
i-vhr  kuown,  —  tedious  as  to  the  stato  captive, 
Mirving  hu  nmiciate  to  prison  life.  She  would 
luve  Xtonn  thankful  to  say  that  riio  oould  give  do 
acoonnt  of  the  pa^t  month.  She  inijuired  how 
tJic  accident  happened ;  for  thi«  woe  still  a  mya- 
lenr  Ut  everybody.  Mr,  Hope  coiiU  not  clear 
np  iho  matter :  he  rfincinlKfroil  parting  wJtJi 
Sydapj,  and  trotting,  with  the  bridlo  of  lh»  pony 
in  hia  hand,  to  tbn  top  ut  llie  a*eent.  — tlie  ptiint 
whcrr  Syilney  lot  -ight  of  him:  be  bad  no  duitinct 
nimomhruuru  uf  Biiythiug  more,^inly  a  Bori  of 
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impression  of  his  horse  rearing  bolt  upright.  He 
had  never  been  thrown  before ;  and  his  supposition 
was,  that  a  stone  cast  from  behind  the  hedge  might 
have  struck  his  horse :  but  he  really  knew  no 
more  of  the  affair  than  any  one  else.  The  ladies 
all  trusted  he  would  not  ride  the  same  horse 
again ;  but  this  he  would  not  promise :  his  horse 
was  an  old  friend ;  and  he  was  not  in  a  hurry  to 
part  with  old  friends.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
Miss  Young  had  not  laid  the  blame  on  the  pony, 
but  had  ridden  it  through  the  woods  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Not  exactly  so,^^  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

The  young  folks  did  not  enjoy  their  excursion 
very  much,  I  fancy,^  said  Mrs.  Orey,  smiling  also. 
'^  Mrs.  Rowland  was  quite  put  out,  poor  soul! 
You  know  she  thinks  everything  goes  wrong,  on 
purpose  to  plague  her.**^ 

"  I  think  she  had  some  higher  feelings  on  that 
occasion/''  said  Mr.  Hope,  gently,  but  gravely. 
^^  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  a  very  anxious  concern 
on  my  account,  and  for  kind  offices  in  which 
perhaps  noipe  of  my  many  generous  Friends  have 
surpassed  her.^' 

Mrs.  Grey,  somewhat  abashed^  said  that  Mrs. 
Rowland  had  some  good  qualities :  it  was  only  a 
pity  that  her  unhappy  ten^r  did  not  allow  them 
fair  play. 
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"  It  IS  a  pity,"  observed  Mr.  Hope ;  "  and  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  an  appeal  to  us  to  allow  her  the 
fair  play  she  does  not  afford  herself. — That  sofa 
looks  delightfully  comfortable,  Mrs.  Grey.*" 

"  O,  you  are  tired ;  you  are  faint,  perhaps  T 

"  Shall  I  ring  T  said  Hester,  moving  to  the 
bell. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  I  am  very  well 
at  present.  I  only  mean  that  I  should  like  to 
stay  all  day,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  am  sure  that 
sofa  is  full  as  comfortable  as  my  own.  I  may  stay, 
may  I  not  V 

'^  No,  indeed  you  shall  not,  this  first  day.  If 
you  will  go  away  now  before  you  are  tired,  and  if 
I  find  when  I  look  in  upon  you  this  evening,  that 
you  are  not  the  worse  for  this  feat,  you  shall 
stay  longer  to-morrow.  But  I  assure  you  it  is 
time  you  were  at  home  now. — My  dears,  just  see 
whether  the  gig  is  at  the  door.*^^ 

"  So  I  only  get  sent  away  by  begging  to  stay," 
said  Mr.  Hope.  "  Well,  I  have  been  giving 
orders  to  sick  people  for  so  many  years,  that  I 
suppose  it  is  fairly  my  turn  to  obey  now.  May  I 
ask  you  to  send  to  Widow  Rye's  to-day?  I 
looked  in  as  I  came ;  and  her  child  is  in  want  of 
better  food,  better  cooked,  than  she  is  able  to  give 
him." 

^^  I  will  send  him  a  dinner  from  our  table.   You 
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are  not  going  to  see  any  more  patients  to-day,  I 
hope.'" 

'^  Only  two  that  lie  quite  in  my  road.  If  you 
send  me  away,  you  must  take  the  consequences. 
Farewell,  till  to-morrow." 

^'  Mr.  Orey  and  I  shall  look  in  upon  you  this 
evening.  Now,  do  not  look  about  you  out  of 
doors,  to  catch  anybody's  eye,  or  you  will  be  visit- 
ing a  dozen  patients  between  this  house  and  your 
own." 

There  were,  indeed,  many  people  standing  about, 
within  sight  of  Mr.  Orey^s  door,  to  see  Mr.  Hope 
come  out.  All  Mr.  Ore/s  children  and  servants 
were  peeping  through  the  shrubbery.  Mrs.Enderby 
waved  her  hand  from  a  lower,  and  her  two  maids 
looked  out  from  an  upper  window.  The  old  man 
of  a  hundred  years,  who  was  sunning  himself  on  the 
bank,  as  usual,  rose  and  took  off  his  hat :.  and  the 
little  Reeves  and  their  school-fellows  stood  whis- 
pering to  one  another  that  Mr.  Hope  looked  rarely 
bad  still.  Mrs.  Plumstead  dropped  a  low  curtsey, 
as  she  stood  taking  in  the  letter-bag,  at  her  distant 
door.  Mrs*  Grey  observed  to  Hester  on  the  re- 
spect which  was  paid  to  Mr.  Hope  all  through  the 
place,  as  if  Hester  was  not  feeling  it  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  at  the  moment. 

Mrs.  Orey  flattered  herself  that  Mr.  Hope  was 
thinking  of  Hester  when  he  said  his  friends  did 
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not  look  well.  She  Iiad  been  growing  tliiniior  and 
pder  for  the  last  month,  and  no  doubt  remained 
in  Mrs.  finry'a  mind  nliout  the  cause.  Hester  had 
eoimnand<Kl  heracif  to  hor  tiister'rt  a>]tniralion ;  but 
she  could  not  command  her  health  ;  and  that  was 
^ring  way  tinder  perpetual  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
htimiiistion.  Mre.  Orey  thought  all  tJits  had  gone 
quite  far  i-tiough.  She  wan  more  fond  and  proud 
of  Hwtor  every  day,  and  more  impatit-nt  that  she 
Kbiiuld  be  liappy,  the  more  she  watched  her.  She 
»]>oke  to  Margaret  about  her.  Margan^t  was  pre- 
pared for  this,  having  foreseen  its  probability ;  and 
ber  ftoswen,  while*  perfectly  true  and  sincere,  were 
aa  ^onltxl,  that  Mm.  Omy  dn-w  from  them  the 
conforUbltf  infi'r^nce  that  sho  alono  {lenelratt'd 
tlin  matter,  and  undenttood  Ilester'n  Rtate  of  mind. 
She  camp  to  the  resolution  at  laat  of  making  tho 
)'oung  pN>pU>  happy  a  little  sooner  than  they  uoiilil 
have  nuiagod  the  affair  for  themselves,  fill.- 
would  help  tbem  to  «n  understanding,  but  it  Hhi>uld 
bo  wth  all  poflsible  dt'licaoy  and  rogard  to  tlieir 
feolings.  Nut  irviin  Mr.  On'v  should  know  what 
■he  viOM  about. 

C)pportUMiti«i  were  not  wantiug.  ^Vhiiu  uro 
opportuniltc*  vnutUnjE  to  malch'Uiukenf  If  sutli 
do  not  find  mcona  o(  earrying  thtilr  piiuitM,  lliey 
con  oonstniRt  tJiifni.  Few  matcU-nukore  ^  to 
worii  BO  inDouintJy  and  M:«ur<:ly  a»  Mrs.  Orvy; 
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for  few  can  be  so  certain  of  the  inclinations  of  the 
parties  as  she  believed  herself.  Her  own  admira- 
tion of  Hester  was  so  exclusive,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  Hester^s  beauty  so  unquestionable,  that 
it  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  attraction  which 
drew  Mr.  Hope  to  the  house  could  be  any  other 
than  this.  About  the  state  of  Hester^s  affections 
she  felt  justly  confident;  and  so,  in  her  view, 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  save  her  from 
further  pining  by  bringing  about  an  explanation. 
She  was  frequently  with  Mr.  Hope  at  his  lodgings, 
during  his  recovery,  seeing  that  he  took  his  after- 
noon rest,  and  beguiling  a  part  of  his  evenings  ;  in 
short,  watching  over  him  as  over  a  son,  and  de- 
claring to  Hester  that  he  was  no  less  dear  to 
her. 

One  evening,  when  she  was  spending  an  hour  in 
Mr.  Hope's  parlour,  where  Mr.  Grey  had  deposited 
her  till  nine  o'clock,  when  he  was  to  call  for  her, 
she  made  the  same  affectionate  declaration  to  Mr. 
Hope  himself, — ^that  he  was  as  dear  to  her  aa  if  he 
had  been  her  own  son ;  ''  and,"  she  continued,  ^^  I 
shall  speak  to  you  with  the  same  freedom  as  I 
should  use  with  Sydney,  and  may»  perhaps,  ten 
years  hence.^ 

"  Pray  do,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say.  Axe  yoo  going 
to  find  ault  with  me  !^ 


"0  dear,  iit> !  What  fiuilt  bIiouIO  I  Iiave  to 
find  with  you  i  unless,  itidood,  it  be  a  fnult  or  a 
folly  to  loave  your  own  luippiinsss  ami  llmt  of 
iinothftr  pomon  in  tiuetlic-ss  utiwrtaiiity/' 

Mt.  Hope  changed  m>)om-,  >piito  to  tlio  extent 
of  her  wifiltoa. 

"  I  knuw,^  ooiitinucil  die,  "  that  your  illneei<  baa 
put  a  Mtop  to  cvwrythiiig ;  »nil  that  it  has  left  yuu 
lUtle  nerve  for  nny  uxplftniitioii  of  tiw  kiiul :  but 
you  »rc  growing  etronger  every  day  now,  and  llio 
oiwo  U  becoming  eo  oerious  on  the  other  sido  that 
1  owu  I  iltx'iid  the  consoqitenccB  of  much  further 
delay.     Yuu  oov  I  Kpo&k  oponly." 

Shp  luul  every  igiouuragoineiit  to  do  «o,  for  Mr. 
Httpe'e  countenance  w.i8  flushed  with  wliat  ap- 
pt-anid  t<i  b'jr  to  bu  tleiight.  "  You  observed, 
]x>unH.-lf,  yoa  know,  t)iat  Hester  did  not  look  well; 
and  indix'd  Uih  few  neoke  alitor  your  accidi-nt  woro 
tKr  l-rying  to  liitr, — tliu  oxertions  fh.9  madu  to  con- 
o(«l  hf.T  f<.t>ling)i  wern  so  ...  .  Bnt  t  must 
itpmrt-  li<-r  dL-hum-y.  1  tniet  you  an>  i]uitv  acsiin.'il 
tlut  fiUt-  luut  noL  rhu  mottl:  rvinoli-  it)i.M  of  my  epuftit- 
ing  \u  y<iit  thun.  IndMKl  uo  human  being  is  in  tlui 
'i!(i*t  »*mr"  of  it." 

"  I  (•'Mi^r  I  Mw  Ibbotson  I  I'ny,  Mm.  Grejr,  do 
aoltuyunottinrnvrd.  lift usulk of sonwthing  eUe." 

"  PnuwDtiy  I,  whan  I  bftvo  finished.     You  must 
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have  seen  that  I  love  this  dear  girl  as  a  daughter ; 
and  there  is  not  a  thought  of  her  heart  that  she 
can  conceal  from  me,  though  her  delicacy  is  so 
great  that  I  am  confident  she  thinks  me  unaware 
of  her  state  of  mind  at  this  moment.  But  I  saw 
how  the  affair  was  going  from  the  very  beginning ; 
and  the  failure  of  her  health  and  looks  since  your 
accident,  have  left  me  no  doubt  whatever,  and 
have  made  me  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you  the 
encouragement  your  modesty  requires,  and  to 
confide  to  you  how  wholly  her  happiness  lies  in 
your  hands.^^ 

^^  Hester !  Miss  Ibbotson  !  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Grey,  you  must  be  completely  mistaken." 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon :  I  am  not  so  easily  mis- 
taken as  some  people.  There  is  Mrs.  Rowland, 
now  !  I  am  sure  she  fancies  that  her  brother  is  in 
love  with  Hester,  when  it  is  plain  to  everybody  but 
herself  that  he  and  my  other  young  cousin  are 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  fast  as  need  be.  How- 
ever, I  know  you  do  not  like  to  hear  me  find  fault 
with  Mrs.  Rowland ;  and,  besides,  I  have  no  right 
to  tell  Margaret^s  secrets ;  so  we  will  say  no  more 
about  that.'" 

Mr.  Hope  sighed  heavily.  These  remarks  upon 
Enderby  and  Margaret  accorded  but  too  well  with 
his  own  observations.    He  could  not  let  Mrs.  Grey 
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proceed  without  opposition;  but  all  be  was  capable 
of  was  to  repeat  that  she  was  entirely  mistaken. 

**  Yes,  that  is  what  men  like  you  always  say, — 
in  all  sincerity,  of  course.  Your  modesty  always 
stands  in  the  way  of  your  happiness  for  a  while : 
but  you  are  no  losers  by  it.  The  happiness  is  all 
the  sweeter  when  it  comes  at  last." 

"  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  have  made 
it  difficult  for  me  to  explain  myself.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  say  it ;  but  it  must  be  said. — You 
have  mistaken  my  intentions,  —  mistaken  them 
altogether.'*'' 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Grey's  turn  to  change  colour. 
She  asked,  in  a  trembling  voice, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Hope,  that  you  have 
not  been  paying  attentions  to  Hester  Ibbotson !" 

^^  I  do  say  so ;  that  I  have  paid  no  attentions 
of  the  nature  you  suppose.  You  compel  me  to 
speak  plainly."" 

"  Then  I  must  speak  plainly  too,  Mr.  Hope.  If 
any  one  had  told  me  you  would  play  the  part  you 
have  played,  I  should  have  resented  the  imputation 
as  I  resent  your  conduct  now.  If  you  have  not 
intended  to  win  Hester'^s  affections,  you  have  be- 
haved infamously.  You  have  won  her  attachment 
by  attentions  which  have  never  varied,  from  the  very 
first  evening  that  she  entered  our  house,  till  this 
afternoon.     You  have  amused  yourself  with  her, 
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it  seems;    and  now  you  are  going  to  break  her 
heart.'' 

^*  Stop,  stop,  Mrs.  Grey  !  I  cannot  hear  this." 

^^  There  is  not  a  soul  in  the  place  that  does  not 
think  as  I  do.  There  is  not  a  soul  that  will  not 
say " 

"  Let  us  put  aside  what  people  may  say.  If,  by 
any  imprudence  of  my  own,  I  have  brought  blame 
upon  myself,  I  must  bear  it.     The  important  point 

is surely,  Mrs.  Orey,  it  is  possible  that  you 

may  be  in  error  about  Miss  Ibbotson's Miss 

Ibbotson's  state  of  mind." 

^^  No,  Mr.  Hope,  it  is  not  possible."  And  being 
in  for  it,  as  she  said,  Mrs.  Grey  gave  such  a  detail 
of  her  observations,  and  of  miquestionable  faots^  as 
left  the  truth  indeed  in  little  doubt. 

^*  And  Margaret,''  said  Mr.  Hope,  in  a  troubled 
voice :  ''  do  you  know  anything  of  her  views  of  my 
conduct !" 

^^  Margaret  is  not  so  easily  seen  through  as 
Hester,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  :  an  assertion  from  which 
Mr.  Hope  silently  dissented ;  Margaret  appearing 
to  him  the  most  simple-minded  person  he  had  ever 
known ;  lucid  in  her  sincerity,  transparent  in  her 
unocmscionsness.  He  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Grey  had 
been  so  occupied  with  Hester  as  not  to  have  been 
open  to  impression  from  Margaret. 
''Margaret  is  not  so  easily  Men  through  as 
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Hester,  you  know;  and  she  and  I  have  never 
talked  over  your  conduct  confidentially :  but  if 
Margaret  does  not  perceive  the  alteration  in  her 
fiister,  and  the  cause  of  it,  it  can  only  be  becauae 
«he  ifi  occupied  with  her  own  concerns.'*'' 

^  That  is  not  like  Margaret,'  thought  Mr. 
Hope. 

*^  However,  she  does  see  it,  I  am  sure ;  for  she 
hafi  proposed  their  return  to  Birmingham^ — their 
immediate  retmm,  though  their  affairs  are  far  from 
being  settled  yet,  and  they  do  not  know  what  they 
will  have  to  live  upon.  They  promised  to  stay  till 
October,  too;  and  we  are  only  half  through  August 
yet.  Margaret  can  hardly  have  any  wish  to  leave 
us  on  her  own  account,  considering  whom  she  must 
leave  beliind.  It  is  for  Hester^s  sake,  I  am 
confident.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  Mr. 
Hope.  Your  honour  is  involved.  I  repeat,  y<m 
have  won  this  dear  girl's  affections  ;  and  now  yoa 
must  act  as  a  man  of  conscience,  which  I  have 
always  supposed  you  to  be." 

Mr.  Hope  was  tempted  to  ask  for  further  con*- 
firmation,  from  the  opinions  of  the  people  who  were 
about  Hester ;  but  he  would  not  investigate  the 
degree  of  exposure  which  might  have  taken  place. 
Even  if  no  one  agreed  with  Mrs.  Grey,  this  would 
be  no  proof  that  her  conviction  was  a  wrong 
one ;  it  might  happen  through  Hester'^s  successful 

l2 
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concealment  of   what    she  must  be  striving  to 
suppress. 

Mrs.  Grey  urged  him  about  his  honour  and 
conscience  more  closely  than  he  could  bear.  He 
faintly  begged  her  to  leave  him.  He  obtained  from 
her  a  promise  that  she  would  inform  no  person  of 
what  had  been  said ;  and  she  again  assured  him 
that  neither  Hester,  nor  any  one  else,  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  her  speaking  as  she  had  done  this 
evening.  On  his  part,  Mr.  Hope  declared  that  he 
should  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  and  act  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  duty.  As,  in  Mrs.  Grey'*s  eyes, 
his  duty  was  perfectly  clear,  this  declaration  was 
completely  satisfactory.  She  saw  the  young  peo- 
ple, with  her  mind''s  eye,  settled  in  the  comer 
house  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Rowland,  and  was 
delighted  that  she  had  spoken.  As  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  Mr.  Hope  would  discover,  she  had  little 
doubt,  that  he  had  loved  Hester  all  this  time  with- 
out having  been  conscious  what  the  attraction  had 
really  been ;  and  in  a  little  while  he  would  be 
thankful  to  her  for  having  smoothed  his  way  for 
him.  With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  she  bade 
him  good-night,  just  as  Mr.  Grey  drove  up  to  the 
door.  She  whispered  once  more,  that  he  was  as 
dear  to  her  as  a  son,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
of  her  having  spoken  so  plainly. 

^*  How  are  yon,  this  evening,  Hope  T  said  Mr* 
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Grey,  from  the  door-way.  "  On  the  sofa,  eh  ? 
don't  rise  for  me,  then.  Rather  done  up,  eh !  Ah ! 
I  was  afraid  you  were  for  getting  on  too  fast.  Bad 
economy  in  the  end.  You  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
lis ;  so  I  shall  not  come  in.  Take  care  of  yourself,  I 
beg  of  you.     Good-night.'*'' 

In  what  a  state  of  mind  was  Hope  left !  His 
plain-speaking,  motherly  friend  little  guessed  what 
a  storm  she  had  raised  in  a  spirit  usually  as  calm 
SB  a  summer's  morning.  There  was  nothing  to. 
him  so  abhorrent  as  giving  pain;  nothing  so 
intolerable  in  idea  as  injuring  any  human  being  : 
and  he  was  now  compelled  to  believe  that 
through  some  conduct  of  his  own,  some  im- 
prudence, in  a  case  where  imprudence  is  guilt, 
he  had  broken  up  the  peace  of  a  woman 
whom,  though  he  did  not  love^  he  respected 
and  warmly  regarded!  His  mind  was  in  too 
tumultuous  a  state  for  him  to  attempt  to  settle 
with  himself  the  degree  of  his  culpability.  He 
only  knew  that  he  was  abased  in  his  own  sense  of 
deep  injiuy  towards  a  fellow-creature.  In  the 
same  breath  came  the  destruction  of  his  hopes, — 
hopes,  of  which,  till  the  moment,  he  had  been 
scarcely  conscious, — with  regard  to  the  one  on 
whom  his  thoughts  had  been  really  fixed.  He  had 
pledged  himself  to  act  strictly  according  to  his 
sense   of  duty.    His  consolation,   his  refuge  in 
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erery  former  trial  of  life,  since  the  days  of  cbild- 
hood,  had  been  in  resolving  to  abide  faithfully  by 
the  decisions  of  dnty.  In  this  he  had  found 
jfreedom ;  in  this  he  had  met  strength  and  repose, 
BO  that  no  evil  had  been  intolerable  to  him. 
But  what  was  his  duty  now !  Amidst  the  contra- 
dietions  of  honour  and  conscience  in  the  present 
case,  where  should  he  find  his  accustomed  refuge ! 
At  one  moment  he  saw  clearly  the  obligation  to 
devote  himself  to  her  whose  affections  he  had 
gained, — thoughtlessly  and  carelessly,  it  is  true, 
but  to  other  eyes  purposely.  At  the  next  moment, 
the  sin  of  marrying  without  love, — if  not  while 
loving  another, — rose  vividly  before  him,  and 
■lade  him  shrink  from  what,  an  instant  before, 
seemed  clear  duty.  The  only  hope  was  in  the 
possibility  of  mistake  which  might  yet  remain. 
The  whole  could  not  be  mistake,  about  Hester, 
and  Enderby,  and  Margaret,  and  all  Mrs.  Grey^s 
convictions.  Some  of  all  this  must  be  true.  The 
probability  was  that  it  was  all  true  :  and  if  so, — 
he  could  almost  repine  that  he  had  not  died  when 
his  death  was  expected.  Then  he  should  not 
have  known  of  all  this  injury  and  woe ;  then  he 
Aould  not  have  had  to  witness  Margaret's  love  for 
another :  then  Hestei^e  quiet  grief  would  have 
melted  away  with  time,  unembitt^^  by  reproadi 
of  him.    No  oae  bad,  tiH  this  hour*  lored  and 
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reliBhed  life  more  than  he ;  yet  now  this  gladsome 
being  caught  himself  mourning  that  he  had  sur- 
vived his  accident.  He  roused  himself  from  this ; 
but  all  was  fearful  and  confused  before  him.  He 
coidd  see  nothing  as  it  was,  and  as  it  ought  to  be : 
he  could  decide  upon  nothing.  He  must  take 
time :  he  must  be  deliberate  upon  this,  the  most 
important  transaction  of  his  life. 

Thus  he  determined,  as  the  last  remains  of  twi* 
light  faded  away  in  his  apartment,  and  the  night 
air  blew  in  chill  from  the  open  window.  He 
was  so  exhausted  by  his  mental  conflict  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  rise  to  close  the  window,  and 
retire  to  rest.  There  was  one  hope,  familiar  as 
the  sunshine  to  his  eyes,  but  unusually  feeble,  still 
abiding  in  his  mind  for  comfort, — that  he  should^ 
sooner  or  later,  clearly  discern  what  it  was  his 
duty  to  do.  All  was  at  present  dark;  but  this 
light  might  flow  in.  He  would  wait:  he  would 
not  act  till  it  did. 

He  did  wait.  For  many  days  he  was  not  seen 
in  any  of  the  haunts  to  which  he  had  begun  to 
return.  The  answer  to  inquiries  was  that  Mr. 
Hope  was  not  so  well,  and  wished  for  entire  quiet« 
Every  one  was  anxious.  Hester  was  wretched^ 
and  Mrs.  Grey  extremely  restless  and  uneasy. 
She  made  several  attempts  to  see  him ;  but  in  no 
instance  did  she  succeed*  She  wrote  him  a  private 
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note,  and  received  only  a  friendly  verbal  anBwer» 
such  as  all  the  world  might  hear. 

Mr.  Hope  did  wait  for  his  duty  to  grow  clear 
in  the  accumulating  light  of  thought.  He  decided 
at  length  how  to  act ;  and  he  decided  wrong ;  — 
not  for  want  of  waiting  long  enough,  but  because 
come  considerations  intruded  themselves  which 
warped  his  judgment,  and  sophisticated  his  feel- 
ings. He  decided  upon  making  the  great  mistake 
of  his  life. 

Nothing  had  ever  been  clearer  to  his  mind  than 
the  guilt  of  marrying  without  love.  No  man  could 
have  spoken  more  strongly,  more  solenmly  than 
he,  on  the  presumption,  the  dishonourableness,  the 
profligacy,  of  such  an  act:  but  he  was  unaware 
how  a  man  may  be  betrayed  into  it  while  he  has 
neither  presumption,  nor  treachery,  nor  profligacy, 
in  his  thoughts.  Hope  went  through  a  world  of 
meditation  during  the  days  of  his  close  retirement; 
some  of  his  thoughts  were  superficial,  and  some 
deceived  him.  He  considered  Margaret  lost  to 
him :  he  glanced  forwards  to  his  desolation  when 
he  should  lose  the  society  of  both  sisters — an  event 
likely  to  happen  almost  immediately,  unless  he 
should  so  act  as  to  retain  them.  He  dwelt  upon 
Hester  8  beauty,  her  superiority  of  mind  to  every 
woman  but  one  whom  he  had  known,  her  attach- 
ment to  himself^  her  dependence  upon  him.    He 
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pondcrod  thoeo  tilings  till  the  tone  of  his  mind 
wss  lt>wt>ri'd,  and  too  iiiuny  eiipuriicial  Tt'olings 
jningled  witb  tbe  sacredneBS  of  the  tranuautiuu, 
uid  impain'd  ite  tiittgritv.  Under  thoir  influence 
hp  (Ic4.-id<.'d  w)iat  to  do. 

IIu  had  no  iutcnliun,  ull  tliia  while,  of  taking 
Wre-Ore/a  word  for  the  wimie  matter,  witliout 
test  or  couftriDJition.  From  tho  beginning,  he  was 
awan»  that  bis  first  step  must  bo  to  ascertain  that 
bIw  was  not  mistaken,  Aud  this  was  hie  first  step. 
ThuTc  woro  twv  obvious  nirtbods  of  proceeding, 
Ou«  MO*  to  oonsuU  Mr.  Urry,  who  stood  in  the 
if  Xnvu-dt.'iti  til  th«i«'  girU,  as  to  the  proba- 
(i(  bid  bucceea  nitb  Heater,  in  case  of  liis 
aiig  hipisL-lf  to  her.  The  other  waa  to  ask 
the  utnt<  i|uu«tign  of  MAr^rut.  Thu  advantage 
of  8[».-nktng  to  Mr.  Oroy  was,  thiit  h»  tiiiglit  not  bt) 
-^.iirul  to  promoil,  in  earn  of  Mr.  Orey  diffi<ring 
rem.  lii.-  Udy'it  view  of  the  caw;  but  thfii,  Mr. 
ir<'\  >%M  p«rlu|i«  unawaro  of  tho  nwl  Ktntu  of 
I'j-.i-  rV  loind.  From  Margaret  tlittnt  wim  cciv 
\]:-d\  --i  \w3iriag  uotbing  but  th<.'  tnilh,  hutruvcir 
itUu  of  it  her  feelings  for  her  aiiitfr  might  allow 
;  but  such  «  convenation  with  ber 
bim  to  |>roGec<l :  all  rr-trvsU  would 
ev  it :  ami  be  naturally  shrank  frum 
lb  Uargaret,  of  all  p<H>ple,  i<n  lliis 
it  ilqw  WW)  ««Lual  lo  any  vttart  wluub 
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he  thought  a  matter  of  duty ;  and  he  resolved  not 
to  flinch  from  this.  He  would  speak  first  to  Mr. 
Grey;  and  if  Mr.  Grey  did  not  undertake  to 
answer  for  Hester'^s  indiflTerence,  he  would  seek  an 
interview  with  Margaret.  If  Margaret  should 
enoourage  his  advances  on  her  sister^s  behalf,  the 
matter  was  decided.  He  should  have  a  wife  who 
might  be  the  pride  of  any  man, — whom  it  would 
be  an  honour  to  any  man  to  have  attached.  If, 
as  was  still  just  possible,  Margaret  should  believe 
that  her  sister  felt  no  peculiar  regard  for  him,  he 
thought  he  might  intimate  so  much  of  the  truth 
as,  without  offending  her  feelings  on  her  sister^s 
account,  would  secure  for  him  freedom  to  re^con* 
fiider  his  purposes.  No  man  disliked  more  than  he 
so  circuitous  a  method  of  acting  in  the  most  im- 
portant affair  of  life.  He  had  always  believed 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  genuine  and  virtuous  attach- 
ment, there  can  or  ought  to  be  nothing  but  the 
most  entire  simplicity  of  conduct  in  the  parties,-^ 
no  appeal  to  any  but  each  other, — ^no  seeking  of 
an  intervention,  where  no  stranger  ought  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  joy:  but  the  present  affair, 
though  perpetually  brightening  before  Hope^s 
&ncy,  could  not  for  a  moment  be  tiiought  of  as  of 
this  kind :  and  here  the  circuitous  method,  which 
had  always  appeared  disgusting  to  his  imaginatioii, 
was  a  matter  of  neoemty  to  hit  eonsoieiiee. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

▲   TURN  IN  THE   SHRUBBERY. 

Mb.  Gret  looked  extremely  pleased  when  aeked 

whether  he  supposed  He.ter  might  be  won.     His 

reply  was  simple  enough.  '  He  was  not  in  his  young 

cousin's   confidence:  he  could  not  undertake  to 

answer  for  the  state  of  mind  of  young  ladies ;  but 

he  knew  of  no    other  attachment, — of  nothing 

which  need  discourage  his  friend  Hope,  who  would 

have  his  hearty  good  wishes  if  he  should  persevere 

in  his  project.     Yes,  yes ;  he  fully  understood :  it 

was  not  to  be  spoken  of, — it  was  to  rest  entirely 

between   themselves  till    Hope  should  have  felt 

his  way  a  little.     He  knew  it  was  the  fashion  in 

these  days  to  feel  the  way  a  little  more  than  was 

thought  necessary  or  desirable  in  his  time:  but 

he  liked  that  all  should  follow  their  own  method 

in  an  affair  which  concerned  themselves  so  much 

more  than  any  one  else  :  so  the  matter  should  be 

a  perfect  secret,  as   Mr.  Hope  desired ;   though 

he  did    not  fancy   it  would   have    to    be    kept 

BO  dose  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
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This  was  over.  Now  for  the  interview  with 
Margaret,  which  had  become  necessary. 

His  re-appearance  in  the  family  party  at  Mr. 
Grey's,  under  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  Mrs.  Grey 
herself,  must  be  an  awkward  business  at  the 
best,  while  he  remained  in  uncertainty.  The 
only  way  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  would  go  this  very  after- 
noon, and  ascertain  his  fate  before  the  day  was 
over.  He  went  boldly  up  to  the  door  and  rang. 
"  The  family  were  all  out  in  the  garden  after 
dinner,^  Alice  said :  "  would  Mr.  Hope  join  them 
there,  or  would  he  rest  himself  while  she  told  them 
he  had  arrived  V*  Alice'^s  anxiety  about  his  looks 
was  not  yet  satisfied. 

"  I  will  step  in  here,"  said  he,  the  door  of  the 
blue  parlour  being  open.  ''  Send  Morris  to  me,'' 
Morris  at  that  moment  crossing  the  hall.  "  Morris, 
I  want  to  see  Miss  Margaret.  Will  you  just  tell 
her  that  some  one  wishes  to  speak  with  her !  I 
know  she  will  excuse  my  asking  the  favour  of  her 
to  come  in."" 

"  Miss  Margaret,  sir  T 

"  Yes." 

'*  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  look  more  fit  to  sit  here 
than  to  be  gathering  apples  with  them  all  in  the 
orchard.    Did  you  say  Miss  Margaret,  sir!" 

"  Yes;' 

^Whatever  else  may  be  in  Morris's  mind,* 
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thought  Hope,  '  it  is  clear  that  she  is  surprised  at 
my  wanting  to  see  Margaret. — Here  she  comes.' 

He  was  not  sorry  that  the  step  paused  in  the 
hall, — that  there  was  a  delay  of  some  seconds 
before  Margaret  appeared.  He  felt  as  weak  at 
the  moment  as  on  first  rising  from  his  bed  after 
his  accident ;  but  he  rallied  hid  resolution  before 
he  met  her  eye, — now  timid  and  shrinking  as  he 
had  never  seen  it  before.  Margaret  was  very 
grave,  and  as  nearly  awkward  as  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  be.  She  shook  hands  with  him,  how- 
ever, and  hoped  that  he  was  better  again. 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you.  Will  you  sit  down, 
and  let  me  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  V 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse.  Margaret  sank 
down,  while  he  shut  the  door. 

**  I  hear,*  said  he,  "  that  you  are  already  think- 
ing of  returning  to  Birmingham.     Is  this  true  ?*" 

**  Yes :  we  shall  go  home  in  a  few  days.*" 

*•  Then,  before  you  leave  us,  will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  your  advice  ....?" 

At  the  word  '  advice'  a  glow  of  pleasure  passed 
over  Margaret'^s  face,  and  she  could  not  quite  sup- 
press a  sigh  of  relief.  She  now  looked  up,  freely 
and  fearlessly.  All  this  was  good  for  Mr.  Hope  : 
but  it  went  to  his  heart,  and  for  a  moment  checked 
his  speech.     He  soon  proceeded,  however. 

''  I  want  your  advice  as  a  friend,  and  also  some 
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information  whioh  you  alone  can  give  me. What 

I  have  to  say  relates  to  yout  sister." 

Margaret's  ecstacy  of  hope  was  scarcely  control- 
lable. For  her  sister'^s  sake  she  hung  her  head 
upon  her  bosom,  the  better  to  conceal  her  joy.  It 
was  a  bitter  moment  for  him  who  could  not  but 
note  and  rightly  interpret  the  change  in  her  coun- 
tenance and  manner. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  tell 
me,  whether  your  sister  is  disengaged." 

'^  I  have  no  objection  to  say,^'  declared  Marga* 
ret,  looldng  up  cheerfully,  ^^  that  my  sister  is  not 
engaged." 

*'  That  is  the  information  I  wished  for.  Now 
for  the  opinion  which  I  venture  to  ask  of  you,  as 
of  the  one  to  whom  your  sister's  mind  is  best 
known.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  I  attempt  it,  I 
am  likely  to  win  her  ? '" 

Margaret  was  silent.  It  was  difficult  to  answer 
the  question  with  perfect  truth,  and  with  due  con- 
sideration to  her  sister. 

"  I  see/'  said  Hope,  "  that  you  do  not  approve 
my  question:  nor  do  I  myself.  Bather  tell  me 
whether  you  suppose  that  she  prefers  any  one  to 
me, — that  she  had  rather  I  should  not  seek  her, — 
whedier,  in  short,  you  would  advise  me  to  with- 
draw." 

^^By  no  means,^  said  Maigsrot.    ^^I  cannot 


say  anytliinE  tcii<!ing  to  deter  yoii.  1  know  of 
Dothing  wliicli  111*0(1  discoiiragp  you  ;  and  1  assure 
you, you  Iiai'U  my  beet  wiehos  that  you  mayBuaceed." 

Sill)  IiwiKfid  at  him  with  the  bright  oxpreseion  of 
irincerity  and  rogard  which  had  touched  his  heart 
oftener  and  more  ileeply  than  all  HMtcr's  beauty. 
He  oouM  not  Itavu  ofTered  to  nhnkc  hands  .it  the  mo> 
nurat ;  t>ut  dui  held  out  bom,  and  he  could  nut  but 
tik«i  it.  The  door  burst  open  at  the  same  instant, 
and  Sir.  ICndcrby  entered.  Both  let  drop  the 
hanii  tlii«y  held,  and  looked  extremely  awkward 
anil  grave.  A  emglo  glance  was  enough  to  send 
Mr,  Knderby  away,  without  having  spoken  hiii 
tmnd,  wliidi  vw»  to  nuninon  Margnmt  to  thu 
onfaard,  for  tho  final  «l>ako  of  llii-  applt^trce. 
When  be  was  gone,  each  saw  that  the  faec  of  the 
nthor  urns  crinisMi :  but  while  llopo  had  a  look  of 
diJMrwoi  wbidi  Margiir['twon(lcre<l  at.  remeRibertng 
hiiw  iKMMi  Mr.  Kudttrity  would  undcnitand  tin.'  nature 
of  the  int'irviow,  alie  waa  xlniggling  to  roxtruin  a 
lan^. 

"  Thank  yon  for  your  tnith,"  said  Mr.  Hope. 
"  I  koHW  I  ntight  <lcpi>nd  upon  it  from  yon." 

"  I  baro  tiilit  yon  all  I  nui,"  mid  Margaret, 
rwing;  "  nntl  it  will  be  ImM  Uf  my  ntriiMirn  at  pro* 
It  i*  duo  to  uiy  nifiter  to  olow  our  i-onnim- 
a  here.  If  die  shoidd  diooae,"  vontinuod  aIid, 
"  to  give  iw  Iwvo  to  reuow  it  harcafttr.  1 
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shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  on  my  own 
part*  You  have  done  me  the  honour  of  calling 
me  '  friend/  You  have  my  friendship,  I  assure 
you,  and  my  good  wishes.'"* 

Hope  grasped  her  hand  with  a  fervour  which 
absolved  him  from  the  use  of  words.  He  then 
opened  the  door  for  her. 

"  I  must  return  to  the  orchard,'"*  said  she. 
''  Will  you  go  ?  or  ¥dll  you  repose  yourself  here 
till  we  come  in  to  tea?'' 

Mr.  Hope  preferred  remaining  where  he  was. 
The  die  was  cast,  and  he  must  think.  His  hour 
of  meditation  was  salutary.  He  had  never  seen 
Margaret  so  —  he  dared  not  dwell  upon  it : 
but  then,  never  had  her  simplicity  of  feeling  to- 
wards him,  her  ingenuous  friendship,  unmixed  with 
a  thought  of  love,  been  so  clear.  He  had  made 
no  impression  upon  her,  except  through  her  sister, 
and  for  her  sister.  He  recalled  the  sti&ess  and 
fear  with  which  she  had  come  when  summoned  to  a 
tite-d't^te  ;  her  sudden  relief  on  the  mention  of  her 
sister ;  and  her  joyous  encouragement  of  his  project. 

"  I  ought  to  rejoice — I  do  rejoice  at  this,"  thought 
he.  "  It  seems  as  if  every  one  else  would  be  made 
happy  by  this  affair.  It  must  have  been  my  own 
doing ;  there  must  have  been  that  in  my  manner  and 
conduct  which  authorized  all  this  expectation  and 
satisfaction, — ^an  expectation  andaatisfaotion  whidi 
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prove  to  be  no  fancy  of  Mrs.  Grey"*s.  I  have 
brought  upon  myself  the  charge  of  Hester's  hap^ 
pincss.  She  is  a  noble  woman,  bound  to  me  by 
all  that  can  engage  my  honour,  my  generosity,  my 
affection.  She  shall  be  happy  from  this  day,  if 
my  most  entire  devotion  can  make  her  so.  Mar- 
garet loves  Enderby :  I  am  glad  I  know  it.  I 
made  him  dreadfully  jealous  just  now;  I  must 
relieve  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  matters  may  have  gone  between  them ; 
but  Margaret  is  not  at  liberty  to  explain  what  he 
saw  till  I  have  spoken  to  Hester.  There  must  be 
no  delay :  I  will  do  it  this  evening.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Grey.  If 
Mr.  Grey  is  at  home,  he  will  make  the  opportunity 
for  me.'* 

Mr.  Grey  was  at  home,  and  on  the  alert  to  take 
a  hint.  "  I  guessed  how  it  was/'  said  he.  "  Mar- 
garet has  been  trying  to  keep  down  her  spirits, 
but  not  a  child  among  them  all  flew  about  the 
orchard  as  she  did,  when  Mr.  Enderby  had  been 
to  look  for  her,  and  she  followed  him  back.  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  something  on  her  own 
account ;  but  Enderby  looked  too  dull  and  sulky 
for  that.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  jealous  of  you. 
He  found  you  together,  did  he  ?  Well,  he  will 
soon  know  why,  I  trust.  O,  you  have  a  hearty 
well-wisher  in  Margaret,  I  am  sure ! — ^Now,  you 
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see  they  are  getting  Sophia  to  the  piano ;  and  I 
think  I  can  find  for  you  the  opportunity  you  want, 
if  you  really  wish  to  bring  the  business  to  a  con*^ 
elusion  this  evening.  I  will  call  Hester  out  to 
take  A  turn  with  me  in  the  shrubbery,  as  she  and 
I  often  do,  these  fine  evenings  ;  and  then,  if  you 
choose,  you  can  meet  us  there." 

Hester  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  invited  by 
Mr.  Grey  to  the  turn  in  the  shrubbery,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  of  her  quiet  pleasures, — a  solace 
which  she  enjoyed  the  more,  the  more  she  became 
attached  to  kind  Mr.  Grey :  and  she  did  much 
respect  and  love  him.  This  evening  she  was  glad 
of  any  summons  from  the  room.  Margaret  had 
fully  intended  not  to  speak  to  her  of  what  had 
passed,  thinking  it  best  for  her  sister^s  dignity, 
and  for  Mr.  Hope'^s  satisfaction,  that  he  should 
not  be  anticipated.  All  this  was  very  wise  and 
undeniable  while  she  was  walking  back  to  the 
orchard :  but  it  so  happened  that  Hester^s  hand 
hung  by  her  side,  as  she  stood  looking  up  at 
the  apple-tree,  unaware  that  Margaret  had  left 
the  party.  Margaret  could  not  resist  seizing  the 
hand,  and  pressing  it  with  so  much  silent  emotion, 
such  a  glance  of  joy,  as  threw  Hester  into  a  state  of 
wonder  and  expectation.  Not  a  syllable  could  she 
extort  from  Margaret,  either  on  the  spot  or  after- 
wards, when  summoned  to  tea.    Whether  it  waa 
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on  avcoiml,  of  Mr.  liopu's  retuni  to  the  house,  she 
uou!<l  not  satisfy  herself.  She  had  aal,  coiiaciou* 
and  iuwardly  ilistrosaed,  at  tlie  t*a-table,  where 
nuthing  remarkable  had  oocnrred ;  and  was  glad  to 
fwcapD  from  tlu'  circle  where  all  tliat  wna  eald 
a)tpoared  tn  bcr  cxcitnd  spirit  to  bu  tir^fBOin<>>  or 
trifling,  or  vexatious. 

Ilotr  diltun-nt  whh  it  all  when  she  retumod  to 
thu  houiff !  How  mlie  loved  the  whole  world,  and 
no  <ine  in  it  was  dull,  and  nothing  was  tritliiig,  and 
it  waa  out  of  tlk'  power  of  circtiiiietauct.'S  to  vox  bcr ! 
Lifo  had  bcwonn)  hi'avon :  it"  diiubf«,  its  tiarus,  it« 
trritili|<.'«,  wcrti  gotH!,  and  all  had  given  plaof  to  a 
fuul-|it.'iit.'tratii>g  juy,  Slw  iihuuti)  grow  perfect  now, 
for  flbe  had  ono  whotn  ehv  believed  porfoct.  to  li.-ad 
her  on.  Her  priile,  her  jtalousy,  would  troublu  btx 
oo  more  r  it  waa  for  want  of  eympathy— pfrfcot 
ftyiiipalliT  nl  way»  at  hand — that  ahr  Imd  bcnm  a  prey 
to  tluin.  Sh<T  nliiiuld  jiini'  tiu  moro,  for  thero  wae 
ono  wt.ri  \nf  h-r  own.  A  calm,  natnclofi»,  aU-pw- 
Vf  "i:Lppcd  iiii€'lf  round  her  spirit, 

:>'■  '    near  to  her  Maker  as  if  abe 

)':>  i  '  I  <i  chihL   There  neoda no  oUier 

lirudf  that  lupjiiiii!^  is  tin;  luoHi  wliolv»oin<'  mora) 
atuio«)ihi-Te,  and  that  in  wliioh  tli'i  iuiiitvrtality  of 
j^..,  ;  .1  .;,,._,i  ,.!.:.,....  I.  ,,,  jjirive,  than  tliB  tJo- 
\-  ii-ation.wltii^ballfnjs 

ti'.  rlKT  fTLTtutntv,  oftruu 
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love.  There  is  much  of  this  religious  aspiration 
amidst  all  warmth  of  virtuous  affections.  There  is 
a  vivid  love  of  God  in  the  child  that  lays  its  cheek 
against  the  cheek  of  its  mother,  and  clasps  its  arms 
about  her  neck.  God  is  thanked  (perhaps  uncon- 
sciously) for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on  sum- 
mer evenings,  when  a  brother  and  sister,  who  have 
long  been  parted,  pour  out  their  heart-stores  to 
each  other,  and  feel  their  course  of  thought  bright- 
ening as  it  runs.  When  the  aged  parent  hears  of 
the  honours  his  children  have  won,  or  looks  round 
upon  their  innocent  faces  as  the  glory  of  his  decline, 
his  mind  reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  prescribed  the 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  bestowed  its  grace.  But, 
religious  as  is  the  mood  of  every  good  affection,  none 
is  so  devotional  as  that  of  love,  especially  so  called. 
The  soul  is  then  the  very  temple  of  adoration,  of 
faith,  of  holy  purity,  of  heroism,  of  charity.  At 
such  a  moment  the  human  creature  shoots  up  into 
the  angel :  there  is  nothing  on  earth  too  defiled  for 
its  charity — nothing  in  hell  too  appalling  for  its 
heroism — nothing  in  heaven  too  glorious  for  its 
sympathy.  Strengthened,  sustained,  vivified  by 
that  most  mysterious  power,  union  with  another 
spirit,  it  feels  itself  set  well  forth  on  the  way  of 
victory  over  evil,  sent  out  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in  human  life. 
The  philosopher  may  experience  imcontroUabie 
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K^tatjon  in  verifying  hie  principle  of  balancing 
8Viit«mH  of  worlds,  feeling:,  perhaps,  as  if  he  actually 
saw  tbff  creative  hand  in  the  act  of  sending  the 
pl.-iiiefi  forth  on  their  overhtetiiig  way ;  but  this 
phlliM^pEuT,  solitary  ot-mph  »b  be  nuiy  be  rej^nrded 
ainiilKt  a  iii\Tiad  of  lui-n,  knows  at  such  a  uinnient 
no  enioLionit  ao  divine  aa  tbone  of  the  spirit  becom- 
ing vooacious  thai  it  is  beloved — lie  it  the  peasant 
girl  in  the  tiicadow,  or  tho  daughter  of  tlio  sa^ 
Tvpoainu  in  her  futhorcs  confidunue,  or  the  artisan 
Lt«idr  hiH  loom,  or  tho  man  of  letters  nniaing  by 
Ilia  firp-fidi).  The  warrior,  about  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  for  tlie  liberties  of  a  nation,  however 
imprMsed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  liour.  is  not  in 
a  etnto  of  »u(;ii  lofty  resolution  as  those  who,  by 
jttinini;  tiinrt^,  iire  laying  tlivir  joint  hands  on  the 
wlinlu  «ido  ri'jUiu  of  futurity  for  their  own.  The 
Mtatiwnan  wlio,  in  the  moment  of  bucciini,  fuvk  that 
ttx  t'Dtire  iJiUs  of  social  buu  and  Voes  in  anniliilatuil 
liV  t<i"  hand.  i<i  not  iTonocioua  of  fto'  holy  and  so  inti- 
I!..  ,' '  "i  ■<.<  M  ihfj  who  arc  aware  that 

H  .  ~  L-oine  in  the  presence  of  a  now 

Tlon      And  tlwjso  aro  many — 
1    u-ry  bind.    Till'  »tat4»- 
I  >Li — thf  warrior  ia  liie 
:  '  .-'iphnr  is  tbn  hirth  of  a 

j  ypani ;  but  tbu  lover— wheru  is  hn  not  ( 
Vbora*4;r  iwruDta  luok  round  npoo  tbuir  Dhildrm, 
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there  he  has  been — wherever  children  are  at  play 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be — wherever  there 
are  roofs  under  which  men  dwell,  wherever  there 
is  an  atmosphere  vibrating  with  human  voices, 
there  is  the  lover,  and  there  is  his  lofty  worship 
going  on,  unspeakable,  but  revealed  in  the  bright*- 
ness  of  the  eye,  the  majesty  of  the  presence,  and 
the  high  temper  of  the  discourse.  Men  have  been 
ungrateful  and  perverse;  they  have  done  what 
they  could  to  counteract,  to  debase,  this  most 
heavenly  influence  of  their  life ;  but  the  laws  of 
their  Maker  are  t-oo  strong,  the  benignity  of  their 
Father  is  too  patient  and  fervent,  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  withstand  :  and  true  love  continues,  and 
will  continue,  to  send  up  its  homage  amidst  the 
meditations  of  every  eventide,  and  the  busy  hum 
of  noon,  and  the  song  of  the  morning  stars. 

Hester,  when  she  re-entered  the  house,  was  full 
of  the  commonest  feeling  of  all  in  happy  lovers, — 
wonder  that  such  intense  happiness  should  be  per- 
mitted to  her.  Margaret  was  lingering  about  the 
stair-head  in  the  dusk,  and  met  her  sister  at  the 
door  of  their  own  apartment. 

^  May  I  come  in  !^  said  she. 

^*  May  you  come  in  f  O  Margaret !  *  I  want 
you." 

**  All  is  right :  all  is  well ;  is  it,  Hester  I  And 
I  was  quite  wrong  thioughonl.    I  grievo  now  that 
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I  helped  to  mako  you  miserable :  but,  imleeil,  i  wus 
nuscrabte  myedf-  I  aaw  no  liope ;  I  was  com 
pletvly  mUtttkra." 

"  We  wia-fi  both  miataken,*'  e&id  Hester,  roBting 
bar  ItL-ail  on  Margaret'8  aboulilor.  "  MiHtakva  in 
judgmt^nt,  —  bltri dud  by  anxiety.  IJut  all  that  is 
over  now.  Mar^ret,  whnt  havn  I  donu  that  I 
shuuld  hu  60  hupjiy  t" 

"  V(tu  liHvG  loved  one  who  deserree  such  a  lovu 
M  yours,"  «aid  Margaret,  nniling.  "  That  ia  wliat 
)o<i  lave  don4>:  and  you  will  havo  the  bhssings  of 
■It  who  Imow  you  both.    You  have  minv,  dtarcst." 

"  What  an  ungrateful  wrt^tch  eliall  I  In?,  if  I  do 
notni«k(>cvcr}'<iuuhajt[iy  that  is  within  my  r<Miuh.'" 
crii-^l  H"!t*tr.  "  Margaret,  I  will  never  grieve  his 
h4ia.rt  as  I  liat"  grjuvod  yuurei.  1  will  Dover  grieve 
yoiirf  again." 

"  But  haw  ia  it  i"  asked  Margaret.  "  You  liave 
not  told  mo  yet.     le  it  all  iwltloil '." 

A  ail«ot  tinbraoa  told  that  it  nan. 

"  I  mnyahaku  liaitda  witlt  you  ufHin  it,  then. — O 
HtwtiT,  aftur  all  our  lou^ogs  for  a  bnitlier,  you 
an?  gt>in>;  to  givo  nic  one !  Wo  are-  not  atone  in 
the  world.     My  father. — our  i.  ;iro 

they!     l>otht^y  know !     H,v  ijjl« 

WohaTn  beai  •uOViring  «o !     I '■  i  -i.i) 

for  u«  i" 

'*  'tUiav  wiw  uol  ouc  wuid  (iT  hiA,"  Mid  Uoatur, 


*\th9^I  should  npt  bii,\e  gloried  in  their  hearing. 
So  gentle,  Margaret !  so  noble !  so  calm  !^^ 

,  't  And  you  r**  8s^d  Margaret,  softly.  "  Did  you 
speak-^speak  openly  T 

"  Yes :  it  was  no  time  for  pride.  With  him  I 
have  no  prida  I  could  not  have  believed  how  I 
should  teU  him  all :  but  he  was  so  noble, — spoke 
so  gloriouslysi — that  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to 
use  any  disguise.  He  knows  all  that  you  know, 
Margaret, and  I  am  not  ashamed.'* 

"  I  hcmour  you,"  said  Margaret.  "  Thank  God, 
aSl  is  right !  But  where  is  Mr.  Hope  all  this 
timer 

"  He  went  away  when  I  came  in.  You  will  see 
him  in  the  morning." 

'^  Can  you  go  down  this  evening !  If  you  think 
you  can "" 

"  Go  down  !  Yes : — this  moment.  I  feel  as  if 
I  ooold  face  the  whole  world." 

^^  Let  me  ask  one  thing.  May  I  tell  Maria  in 
the  morning !  She  will  be  so  pleased !  and  no  one 
b^t-  you  understands  my  feelings  so  well.  £vory-« 
body  will  rejoice  with  me ;  but  I  can  say  anythinf( 
t^  her.     May  I  tell  her  all  in  the  morning  !** 

'^  Dear  Maria  I  O  yes :  tell  her  from  me,  with 
my  love.  .  I  know  I  shall  have  her  blessing.  Now 
let  us  go  down." 

^^  But  we  must  just  settle  how  matters  are  to 


proefod,"  said  Margaret.  "  Are  the  familj'  to 
know  i»r  not  t" 

"  O,  let  all  that  take  its  Dhance  !"  said  Herter. 
"  I  nin  <!Ur<>  I  flo  not  care.  Lot  it  bt)  a«  it  liap- 
|Kinii,  for  to-night  at  leasL" 

■'  For  to-iiiglit  at  least,"  agreed  Margaret. 

AD  WM  going  on  as  usual  below-stairs.  The 
woricing  of  collars  and  of  rugs  was  proceeding,  as 
the  ramitj:  sat  round  the  lamp.  On  tlie  appearance 
of  HeitiT  and  Margaret,  the  liook,  with  the  So- 
riutyV  covL-r  on  it,  v/ts  produced ;  jinii  it  was 
re*ilii.irt«d  that  romu  one  would  read  aloud,  aa  it 
waa  necessary  tijat  forty  pages  a-day  should  be 
gone  througti,  to  get  the  lolume  done  hy  the  time 
it  murt  bo  sent  to  Mrs.  Eiidorby.  Sophia  asked 
whothor  some  ono  else  woiil<l  bo  so  good  iw  to  read 
thhs  crvooiiig,  M  «h»  thought  mIio  could  (iuish  hor 
roilar  by  kvcping  tcUuidily  to  it  till  bed-tirae. 

Margaret  took  ihe  book,  and  was  iiuq)riscd  to 
find  hfrw  eiuy  a  process  it  is  to  read  aloud  paawibiy 
without  taking  ia  a  won]  of  the  sense.  FortuuaU'ly 
Uk  Greys  n-eru  not  inudi  given  to  make  remarks 
OB  vhst  tbeymd.  To  havn  guno  through  the 
Uioks  that  ratiiv  from  the  Society  noevnuugh  ;  and 
thvy  i-uuld  not  havn  aecoroplbhod  the  forty  pngt» 
ui  evening  if  tbey  had  stopped  to  talk.  'I'ho  only- 
word*  ipokon  <hirjiig  the  lecture,  therefore,  wore 
ooeuioiuU  rcmnrks  tjiat  tJio  reader  SMined  hoorxc, 
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^d  that  some  one  else  had  better  take  the  book ; 
and  whispered  requests  across  the  table  for  soissors, 
thread,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  light.  Such 
being  the  method  of  literary  exercise  in  the  family, 
Hester  and  Margaret  were  able  to  think  of  any- 
thing they  pleasQd  with  impunity. 

'*'  There !  here  comes  papa, !  ^''  said  Sophia ; 
^*  and  I  do  not  believe  we  have  read  nearly  forty 
pages.    Where  did  you  begin,  Margaret !" 

MfliTgaret  resigned  the  volume  to  her  to  have 
the  place  found,  and  was  told  that  she  should  not 
have  shifted  the  marker  till  the  evening  reading 
was  done,  unless  she  at  once  set  it  forward  forty 
pages :  it  made  it  so  difficult  to  find  the  place. 
Sophia  was  detained  only  five  minutes  from  her 
collar,  however,  before  she  discovered  that  they 
had  read  only  eight-and-twenty  pages.  Mrs.  Grey 
observed  that  Mr.  Grey  was  coming  in  rather 
earlier  than  usual  to-night;  and  Sophia  added, 
that  her  cousins  had  been  a  good  while  ioi  their 
own  room. 

Hester  was  consoiouBiha^  Mr.  Grey  cast  a  rapid, 
penetrating  glance  upon  her  as  iie  drew  his  chair, 
and  took  his  seat  at  her  elbow,. 

'^  What  a  clever  book  this  is  1^  said  Mrs. 
Grey, 

^'  Very  entertaining/'  added  Sophia. 

*'  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grey 
of  Hester. 


She  smiled,  am)  eaid  alio  miiBt  read  tnorf  of  it 
Itefore  she  could  ju')^. 

'■  It  IB  fluoh  a  relief,"  maid  Mrs.  Orcy,  *'  ki  have 
a  book  like  this  in  band  after  thtt  tiresoina  thioga 
Mr.  Rowland  orders  in  !  HeeonatiUH  Mrs.  Row- 
laiHl'M  notions  about  books  far  too  much  ;  and  slie 
always  takvK  a  fancy  to  the  didlcet.  One  would 
almost  think  it  wsm  on  purpose." 

Sydney  liked  the  sport  of  knocking  on  the  head 
(ihar^  against  the  Rowlands.  He  showed,  by  a 
reference  to  the  Society's  list,  that  the  book  Jnst 
laid  doirn  was  ordered  by  the  Rowlands. 

"  Doftr  iw !  Sophia,"  said  her  mother.  "  you 
inado  ({iiite  a  iniituke.  You  told  uf  it  «a«  ordered 
in  by  Mr.  Mope.  I  am  mre,  1  thouf^ht  ao  all  this 
ItnHr." 

**  Wri],  I  Am  aay  wo  aball  not  bet^)]«  to  finish 
it,"  mid  Sophia.  "  Wo  haru  read  only  ciglit>aiKl- 
lWT»D(y  r'»gii«  lhf»  (Tt-ning.  Papa.'  how  shockingly 
Mr.  Hofw.-  Iw/k*  ittill,  dorN  not  he?  J  think  be 
looks  worse  than  when  lie  na»  here  last." 

"  And  I  trbst  he  'will  look  better  when  we  m;v 
Itini  nvit.     I  liave  (he  utrongest  lupes  thai  bt 
will  now  (}«iii  ground  <twry  ilay." 
'**  1  «B  inrfl  Ihi  wwnw  to  liavv  gabmd  rory  little 

^*  O  yea,  b»  )uw ;  as  llruat  you  will  Boon  see:." 
Sophia  waa  ibitut  to  Ifcwail  Mr.  Hupc'a  mcklj 
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looks  again,  when  her  mother  trod  on  her  foot 
under  the  table;  and,  moreoTer,  winked  and 
frowned  in  a  very  awful  way,  so  that  Sophia  felt 
silenced,  she  oould  not  conceive  for  what  reason* 
Not  being  able  to  think  of  anything  eke  to  say, 
to  cover  her  confusion,  she  discovered  that  it  was 
bed-time,  -^  at  least  for  people  who  had  beeii 
gathering  apples. 

Once  more  Mrs.  Grey  gazed  over  her  spectacles 
at  her  husband,  when  the  young  people  were 
gone. 

^^  My  daar,"*^  said  she, ''  what  makes  you  think 
that  Mr.  Hope  is  gaining  ground  every  day  !^ 

^^  My  dear,  what  made  you  tread  on  all  our  toea 
when  I  said  so  V* 

^*'  Dear  me !  I  only  gave  Sophia  a  hint,  to  pre« 
vent  her  saying  dismal  things  before  people.  One 
does  not  know  what  may  be  passing  in  their  minds, 
you  know." 

^'  And  so  you  kindly  show  what  is  passing  in 
yours.  However,  these  young  ladies  may  soon  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  tell  us  more  about  Hope  than  we 
can  tell  them.^^ 

^^  My  dear,  what  do  you  mean!^ 

^^  I  saw  a  glance  between  them,  a  smile,  when 
you  were  silencing  Sophia.  I  believe  you  may 
prepare  yourself  for  some  news,  my  dear.^ 

**"  I  have  no  doubt  of  Hester^s  state  of  muid — ^ 


"  And  I  fee]  pretty  confident  of  Hope's ;   ao 
hiTO  is  tho  ca«.',  pretty  weU  made  out  between 


Mm.  Grey  was  iu  rapturcB  for  a,  moment ;  but 
(die  then  reeuuuid  hi-r  ByBtotn  of  mysterious  tokens. 
She  shook  Iter  head,  and  owned  that  ehu  liod 
resMU  to  tbink  ber  husband  was  mistaken. 

"  Well,  just  obeervo  tbem,  the  next  time  they 
An  together ;  that  is  all." 

"  And  nijr  poor  HesttT  looks  wretchedly,  Mr. 
Grey,  It  rvilly  inakiM  my  heart  aobe  to  see 
her." 

*'  llow  differently  people  view  tbingH  1  I  was 
jui^t  tbinkin;;  tluit  1  never  saw  ber  so  lovely,  with 
jHivb  A  ejiriglitliueee,  rach  a  glow  in  ber  face,  aa 
five  minut^w  Bgo." 

"  Ju»t  thi»  oToniag,  «ha  dooa  not  look  so  pale ; 
hut  fihe  n  satlly  attornl  —  grievously  changed 
inik-od.  .Sveiiig  thiv,  In  the  only  tiling  whieb  reuoii- 
oiltiB  mi!  to  ifartiDj;  with  her.  Now,  Mr.  Grey, 
1  iibcinld  like  to  know  what  seta  you  anutinnin  that 
mannta* at  th*  pour  f^" 

"  1  wa«  Miiiilitijr  to  tliink  how,  im  yomig  loA'n^ 
havo  tH-«n  known  lo  ofanii^  tlteir  mindu,  it  may  \>v 
powtUo  thai  wo  may  have  the  plcaauro  of  Keiug 
H'vtiu-  piuk  np  b<>r  good  looks  agniii  boro,  in  xpitv 
of  aU  that  Morris  eaye  ai>out  bur  uatin>  air.  I 
ahuohl  not  woudi-r  thai  wv  may  poreuwlu  h»r  m 
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Mm.  Grey  shook  ber  head  decisively.  She 
fthoiild  hftye  beea  rery  glad,  a  little  while  ance, 
to  hear  her  husband's  opinion  that  Mr.  Hope^s 
views  were  fixed  upon  Hester ;  but  now— %  But 
men  were  always  so  pontive;  and  always  the 
most  positive  where  they  knew  the  least!  A 
deep  sig^  from  the  one  party,  and  a  broad  smile 
from  the  other,  closed  the  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SOPHIA   IN   THE   VILLAOB. 


'  Dberbrook  was  not  a  place  where  practical  affairs 
could  be  long  kept  secret,  even  where  the  best  rea- 
sons for  secrecy  existed.  About  Hester*s  engage- 
ment, there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  conceal- 
inent ;  and  it  was  accordingly  made  known  to  every 
one  in  Deerbrook  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. — 
Margaret  shut  herself  up  with  Maria  before  break- 
fast, and  enjoyed  an  hour  of  hearty  sympathy  from 
her,  in  the  first  place.  As  they  were  both  aware  that 
this  commimication  was  a  little  out  of  order, — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Orey  having  a  clear  title  to  the  earliest 
information, — Maria  had  to  be  discreet  for  nearly 
three  hours, — till  she  heard  the  news  from  another 
quarter. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Hope  called 
on  Mr.  Orey  at  the  office,  and  informed  him.  Mr. 
Grey  stepped  home,  and  found  Margaret  enlight- 
ening his  wife.  Sophia  was  next  called  in,  while 
Morris  was  closeted  with  her  young  ladies.   Sophia 
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burst  breaUdess  into  the  sommer-houfie  to  tell  Miss 
Young)  wbioh  she  did  in  whispers  so  loud  as  to  be 
overheard  by  the  ohildren.  Matilda  immediately 
found  she  had  left  her  slate-pencil  behind  her,  and 
ran  into  the  house  to  give  her  mama  the  news,  just 
at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Grey  was  relating  it  to 
his  partner  in  the  office.  On  returning,  Sophia 
found  her  mother  putting  on  her  bonnet,  having 
remembered  that  it  was  quite  time  she  should  be 
stepping  across  the  way  to  hear  how  poor  Mrs. 
Enderby  was,  after  the  thunder-storm  of  three  days 
ago.  This  reminded  Sophia  that  she  ought  to  be 
inquiring  about  the  worsteds  which  Mrs.  Howell 
must  have  got  down  from  London  by  this  time,  to 
finish  Mrs.  Grey^s  rug.  Mrs.  Grey  could  not 
trust  her  eyes  to  watch  shades  of  worsteds ;  and 
Sophia  now  set  out  vdth  great  alacrity  to  oblige 
her  mother  by  doing  it  for  her.  On  the  way  she 
met  Dr.  Levitt,  about  to  enter  the  house  of  a  sick 
parishioner.  Dr.  Levitt  hoped  all  at  home  were 
weH. — All  very  well  indeed,  Sophia  was  obliged  to 
him.  Her  only  fear  was  that  the  excitement  of 
present  circumstances  might  be  too  much  for 
mama. — Mama  was  so  very  much  attached  to 
cousin  Hesteri  and  it  would  be  such  a  delightful 
thing  to  have  her  setUed  beside  them !  Perhaps 
Dr.  Levitt  had  not  heard  that  Hester  and  Mr. 
Hope  were  going  to  be  married. — No,  indeed  he 


had  not.  He  wondored  htK'fitenj  Ho^«  hijdri^ 
toll)  him  of  his  good  fortinui,  uf  which  he  lieftttif^ 
wisheil  him  joy.  How  long  bad  this  happy  afliiir 
boon  itrttlvd  i  Not  Ions;,  he  fancied.— Not  \tiry 
long;  and  jiarhaps  Mr.  Hopo  did  not  consider  that 
it  WM  quit*;  mado  piiblio  yet :  hat  Sophia  thought 
that  Dr.  Leritt  ought  lo  know — Dr.  f.(^vi tt thank «l 
hefi  and  naid  ho  wi>ul<l  try  and  find  Hop^  m  the 
coursu  of  the  morning,  tt>  oongratulato  him  :  and 
bn  and  Mrs.  Levitt  would  give  themselves  titu 
]>lf-iwui«  of  calling  on  tho  ladioN,  vory  lAortly. 

*'  RitAon,  how  ia  your  ivife  i "  nid  Sophia,  crow- 
ing oriT  to  Bpcak  to  »  kbourer  who  waa  on  hi* 
way  up  tbu  struct. 

"  A  deal  bottur,  ^lias.  She's  cotnin'  shout  right 
nioeJy."' 

"  Ah  '.  that  ia  Mr.  Hope's  doing.  He  attendx 
her,  of  oourse." 

"  O  yea,  Mias :  lio'a  done  ber  a  riglit  o'  good." 

**Ah!  «o  ho  alwaj'a  does!  but  Kitattn,  if  liu 
«hwild  not  bo  ahlo  to  attend  bo  ber^iuito  bo  chmAy 
w  umuL  jnsi  now,  yo«  htU  cxcuso'  it.  when  you 
hear  how  it  in.' 

"  Lonl,  MiM  I  thu  wiindt-r  im  iJuit  h«hiu)  <iofn» 
dt  all,  ftu  ill  ufi  \t>-  liDK  biMdt  hiv«nir." 

''  I  don't  mtuiD  that :  you  will  wxin  wtrj  hfm  vory 
wtdliiDK.     He  »  guing  lo  bu  niarriwl.  Kkwia  .  .  " 

"What,  ia  hut     Wdl.  .  ,* 
X  9 
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To  ffijr'cotidlii,  Misfi  ibbotson.  He  will  be  more 
at  our  house,  you  know,  than  anywhere  else." 
Akid  with  A  whik  whidiwas  a  very  good  miniature 
of  her  mother's,  Sophia  pasBod  on,  leaving  Ritson 
to  bless  Mr.  Hope  and  the  pretty  young  lady. 

She  east  ^  gh^be  into  the  butcher's  shop  as  she 
arrived  opposite  to  it ;  and  her  heart  leaped  up 
wh^n  she  saw  Mrsl  James,  the  lawyer^s  wife, 
wat(^ng  the  weighing  of  a  loin  of  veal. 

^*  You  will  excuse  my  interrupting  you,  Mrs. 
'Jamed,^  said  she,  from  the  threshold  of  the  shop ; 
^^  but  we  are  anxious  to  know  whether  Mr.  James 
thinks  Mrs.  Enderby  really  altered  of  late.  We 
isaW  him  go  in  last  week,  and  we  heard  it  was  to 
make  an  alteration  in  her  will.^ 

^*  I  often  wonder  how  things  get  abroad^^  said 
'  Mrs.  James.     *^  My  husband  makes  such  a  par- 
'  tieular  point  of  never  ispeaking  of  such  affairs ;  and 
I  am  sure  no  one  ever  hears  them  from  me.**^ 

**  I  believe  Mrs.  Enderby  told  mama  that  about 
the  will  herself.^ 

'  -  ^^  Well,  that  is  as  she  pleases,  of  course,^^  sMd 
Mrs.  James,  smiling.  '^  What  is  the  weight  with 
the  kidney,  Mh  Jonas  T 

^  We  shoilld  Hk^  ^  to  imow,''  resumed  Sophia, 
'^^  whether  Mr.  James  conriders  Mrs.  Enderby 
mubh  altered  of  late.* 
*  '*  ***  I  should  thiMc  ytni  would  be  better  able  to 
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judge  than  he,  Miss  Qrey;  I  believe  you  see  her 
ten  times  to  his  onoe.^ 

^^  That  is  the  very  reason :  we  see  her  so  often 
that  a  gradual  change  would  be  less  likely  to 
strike  us.^ 

'^  Mr.  Hope  will  give  you  satisfaction :  he  must 
be  a  better  judge  than  any  of  us.^^ 

^^O,  yes;  but  we  cannot  expect  him  to  have 
eyes  for  any  person  but  one,  at  present,  you 
know." 

''  O,  so  he  lit  going  to  marry  Deborah  Giles, 
after  all.^ 

"  Deborah  Giles  T 

'^  Yes ;  was  he  not  said  to  be  engaged  to  her, 
some  time  ago  V 

'^  Deborah  Giles  !  the  boatman's  daughter !  I 
declare  I  never  heard  of  such  a  place  as  this  for 
gossip  !  Why,  Deborah  Giles  can  barely  read  and 
write;  and  she  is  beneath  Mr.  Hope  in  every 
way.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  spoke  to  her  in  his 
life.'' 

'^  O,  well ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  I  heard 
something  about  it.  —  Eleven  and  threepence. 
Can  you  change  a  sovereign,  Mr.  Jones!  And 
pray  send  home  the  chops  immediately.'*' 

^'It  is  my  cousin.  Miss  Ibbotson,  that  Mr, 
Hope  is  engaged  to,""  said  Sophia,  unable  to  re* 
f rain  from  disclosures  which  she  yet  saw  were  not 
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eaxed  for: — 'Hhe  beautiful   Miss  Ibbotson,  you 
know.'* 

^^ Indeed:  I  am  siTre  somebody  said  it  was 
Deborah  Giles. — Then  you  think,  Mr.  Jones,  we 
may  depend  upon  you  for  game,  when  the  season 
begins  f* 

Mr.  Jones  seemed  more  interested  in  the  news 
than  his  customer;  he  wished  Mr.  Hope  all  good 
luck  with  his  pretty  lady. 

Sophia  thought  herself  fortunate  when  she  saw 
Mr.  Enderby  turn'  out  of  the  toy-shop  with  his 
youngest  nephew,  a  round-faced  boy,  still  in  petti- 
coats, perched  upon  his  shoulder*  Mr.  Enderby 
bowed,  but  did  not  seem  to  heed  her  call :  he 
jumped  through  the  turnstile,  and  proceeded  to 
canter  along  the  church  lane,  amidst  the  glee,  of 
the  child,  so  rapidly,  that  Sophia  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  hope  of  being  the  first  to  tell  him  the 
news.  It  was  very  provoking:  she  should  have 
liked  to  see  how  he  would  look. 

She  was  sure  of  a  delighted  listener  in  Mrs. 
Howell,  to  whom  no  communication  ever  came 
amiss :  but  there  was  a  condition  to  Mrs.  Howell's 
listening, — that  she  should  be  allowed  to  tell  her 
own  news  first.  When  she  found  that  Sophia 
wanted  to  match  some  worsteds,  she  and  her  shop- 
woman  exchanged  sympathetic  glances  — Mrs* 
Howell  sighing  with  her  head  on  the  right  side, 
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MiA  Miss  Misldn  groarfhi^^  with  lior  head  on  tho 
kft  side. 

"Are you  iQ,  Mrs,  HowoU  if"  asked  Sophia. 

"  It  shook  me  a  little,  I  (wnf<?*s,  ma'am,  hearing; 
that  you  wuutcd  worrtiiile.  We  have  no  rdief, 
ma'aiii,  from  ladies  wauling  worsteds, " 

"No  relief,  day  or  night,"  added  Mi««  Minkin. 

"  Bay  or  night !  Surely  you  *lo  not  wll  worsted* 
in  the  night-time  f  said  Sojrhia. 

'•  Hot  mU  them,  ma'am :  only  match  thoin.  Tin- 
matcliing  them  is  the  trial,  I  aieurc  you.  If  you 
oould  only  hear  my  agent,  ma'am, — thp  things  he 
has  to  toil  about  people  in  my  situation, — how  they 
are  going  mad,  all  over  the  <Minwtry,  «itli  inoes- 
tuuitly  niatdiing  of  woi-Htcds,  uuw  that  that  kmil 
nt  work  ui  ail  the  fasliion.  And  nothing  more 
Ukidy,  ma'am,  for  there  is  no  gotting  om's  natural 
resl,^  I  am  for  oimr  matching  of  wonttrxls  in  my 
•Inauus:  and  when  I  wake,  I  nutmi  to  hav»  lu<l  no 
Kst :  Olid,  as  you  mo,  dtructly  after  breakfast,  ladies 
o»in«  fur  ffor8t«d«." 

"  And  Mtttt  Anderson'a  moaeengin-  luA  v  whole 
buiMllo  of  ^cuu.  to  bo  mabchvd  for  luir  yaimg 
Utiioa,  ma  early  ae  eight  ttii»  tnontini,','  duclared 
MIb  MiskJu  :  "and  so  w«  g<i  on." 

"  It  will  not  Im  for  kmir,  I  dnra  Bay,  A(ts. 
Huwi-JI,  H  ta  a  fkwliioniU>le  kind  of  work,  ibacm 
»iitiy  wtoa  grow  lirod  of" 
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^<  Dear  me,  ma'am^  think  how  long  former  gene- 
rations went  on  with  it!  Think  of  our  grand- 
mothers^ work,  ma^am,  and  how  we  are  treading  in 
their  steps.  We  have  the  beautifidlest  .patterns 
now,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Miskin  will  confirm  that 
we  sold  one,  last  week,  the  very  day  we  had  it,^- 
the  interior  of  Abbotsford,  with  Sir  Walter,  and 
the  furniture,  and  the  dogs,  just  like  life,  I  assure 
you."" 

'^  That  was  beautiful,"  said  Miss  Miskin,  '^  but 
not  to  compare—" 

^^  O  dear,  no !  not  to  compare,  Miss  Orey,  with 
one  that  we  were  just  aUowedthe  sight  of,— not  a 
mere  pattern,  but  a  finished  specimen, — and  I  never 
saw  anything  so  pathetic.  I  declare  I  was  quit« 
affected,  and  so  was  Miss  Miskin.  It  was  *'  By  the 
Rivers  of  Babylon,^  most  sweetly  done!  There 
were  the  harps  all  in  cross-stitch,  ma^am,  and  the 
willows  all  in  tent-stitch, — I  never  saw  anything  so 
touching." 

''  I  don't  think  mama  will  trouble  you  for  many 
more  worsteds  for  some  time  to  come^  Mrs. 
Howell.  When  there  is  going  to  be  a  wedding  in 
the  family,  there  is  not  much  time  for  fancy-work, 
you  know.*' 

^«  Dear  me,  a  wedding !"  smiled  Mrs.  Howell. 

''  A  wedding  !  Only  think !"  simpered  Miss 
Miskin. 


"  Yes  :  Mr.  Hopo  and  my  cotuin  Hester  are 
going  to  be  married.  I  am  sure  they  will  have 
your  beet  wishes,  Mrs.  Howell." 

"  That  tliey  will,  iiia'atii,  aa  1  eliatl  make  a  point 
or  telling  Mr.  Hope.  But,  Mis*  Grey,  i  should 
thiuk  it  probable  that  your  miinm  may  tliink  of 
working  a  drawing-room  screen,  or  perhaps  a  set 
of  mge  for  thv  young  folks ;  and  I  aissure  you,  she 
will  aeo  no  such  patterns  anywhere  as  my  agent 
sends  down  to  mo  ;  w  I  have  no  doubt  you  wilt  tuU 
hor.  And  pray,  ma'am,  where  are  Mr.  Hope  and 
tiia  lady  to  live  i  I  hopo  tbey  have  plnascd  their 
fancy  with  a  Uoiiste  V 

"  That  point  in  nut  settlvd  yet.  It  is  a  thing 
which  requiTKH  li^nu  consideration,  you  know." 

"  O  dear,  ma'am  !  to  be  HUre  it  does :  but  I  did 
QDt  lonan  to  be  impertinent  in  a<aking,  I  am  sure. 
Only  you  meQtion«-d  making  wedding-clothes,  Mine 

"  I  did  not  n»«i  tliat  A'C  havu  uiaotly  svi  ai>out 
all  l)mt  yot.     t  was  only  looking  forward  to  iL" 

■•  And  very  right  too,  ma'am.  My  poor  dear 
Ho^t^U  iwed  lo  "wr  so  [n  m'^,  prerr  tirot>  bo  found 

I   ■■■  '    'i'-'i    I.-  ■    II  .1  .| r-.  listen  to  future 

i  pT  .1  know,  ma'am. 

''"  '    '"    1     "  'i_  "  I''  <i''l  ii{xm  princtplo, 
d'-u-  «uul :  M  y<>u  4ay,  lua'am.    That  J*  tlw  wry   I 
trowu,  taa'ani,— cu  duuU  of  iL     Only  two  aloniM, 
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Here  ended  Sophia^s  pleasures  in  this  kind. 
She  could  not  summon  courage  to  face  Mrs. 
Plumstead,  without  knowing  what  was  the  mood 
of  the  day ;  and  the  half-door  of  the  little  sta- 
tionery shop  was  closed,  and  no  face  was  visible 
within.  All  her  faiher^s  household,  and  all  whom 
she  had  told,  were  as  busy  as  herself;  so  that  by 
the  time  she  walked  down  the  street  again,  nobody 
remained  to  be  informed.  She  could  only  go  home, 
put  off  her  bonnet,  and  sit  with  her  mother^ 
watching  who  would  call,  and  planning  the  external 
arrangements  which  constitute  the  whole  interest 
of  a  wedding  to  narrow  minds  and  passive  hearts* 

No  one  in  Deerbrook  enjoyed  the  news  more 
than  Mr.  Enderby.  When  he  evaded  Sophia  in 
the  street,  he  little  knew  what  pleasure  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  afford  him.  It  was  only  deferred 
for  a  few  minutes,  however ;  for,  on  his  return- 
ing his  Uttle  nephew  to  mama's  side,  he  found  his 
mother  and  sister  talking  the  matter  over.  Mrs. 
Grey's  visit  to  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  unusually 
short,  as  she  could  not,  on  so  busy  a  day,  spare 
much  time  to  one  person.  The  moment  she  was 
gone,  the  old  lady  rang  for  her  calash  and  shawl, 
and  prepared  to  cross  the  way,  telling  the  news 
meanwhile  to  her  maid  Phoebe.  It  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  find  Mrs*  Rowland  already  informed: 
but  then  came  Philip,  ignorant  and  unconscious 
as  could  be  desired. 
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Tbe  extreme  graciousneBB  of  liis  lister  guided 
him  in  his  gucsB  when  he  was  deaired  to  say  who 
WM  going  to  be  m&rriod  ;  but  there  was  a  trera- 
hliag  heart  beneath  his  light  speech.  It  vna  more 
difficult  to  disguiee  his  joy  when  he  hoard  the 
truth.  Ho  carried  it  off  by  romping  witli  the 
child,  who  owed  several  ridea  from  corner  to  comer 
of  tbo  room  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hope  vaaa  going 
to  bo  married  to  Hester. 

"  I  ant  deligbtoj  to  seo  Philip  take  it  in  thia 
way,""  obnrncd  Mrs.  Rowland. 

"  1  was  ju»l  thinking  the  same  thing,"  criod 
Mrs.  Enderby ;  "  but  I  bt'lievo  I  eliould  not  have 
>a!<)  my  i(  you  had  not.  1  waa  afraid  it  might  bo 
a  "ad  tlirappointmeut  to  poor  Philip :  and  this 
()rerontod  my  sayiiiff  '[uito  so  much  a^  I  should 
have  dciuv  to  Mrs.  Gruy.  Now  1  lind  it  is  all  right, 
I  ahail  jaM,  call  in,  and  express  niysolf  more  wannly 
QO  my  way  borne." 

"  I  bdg  Philip's  pardon,  I  am  (rare,"  said  Mnt. 
Kanlanil,  "  for  Biippusing  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  tlunk  of  marrying  into  tbo  Grey  coimoxion. 
I  did  him  great  injunticv,  I  owu." 

"  By  no  moana,''  jnid  Philip.  "  Bi)causo  I  did 
not  happen  to  vriah  to  marrj-  Mint  ibbotson,  it 
doca  not  follorv  that  1  abould  have  been  wrong  if 
I  hod.  It  wu*  fix'ting  this,  and  a  apnw>  of  justice 
tu  hi'r  Bill)    my»ir,  which    made   m«    rrfuxo   to 
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answer  your  queBtions,  some  weeks  ago,  or  to  make 

any  promises.*^^ 

-    "  Well,  well :  let  us  keep  dear  of  Mrs.  Grey's 

comieKions,  and  then  you  may  talk  of  them  as  you 

please,'*^  said  the  sister,  in  the  complaisance  of  the 

hour. 

Philip  remembered  his  pledge  to  himself  to  up- 
hold Mrs.  Grey  as  long  as  he  lived,  if  she  should 
prove  right  about  Mr.  Hope  and  Hester.  He 
began  immediately  to  discharge  his  obligations 
to  her,  avowing  that  he  did  not  see  why  her  con* 
nezion  was  not  as  good  as  his  own;  that  Mrs. 
Grey  had  many  excellent  points ;  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  a  good  deal. of  sagacity;  that  she 
had  shown  herself  capable  of  strong  &mily  at- 
tachments ;  that  she  had  been  gracious  and  kind 
to  himself  of  late  in  a  degree  which  he  felt  he 
had  not  deserved  ;  and  that  he  considered  that  all 
his  family  were  obliged  to  her  for  her  neigh* 
hourly  attentions  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Enderby 
seized  the  occasion  of  her  son''s  support  to  say 
some  kind  thing  of  the  Greys.  It  gave  her  fre- 
quent pain  to  hear  them  spoken  of  after  Mrs. 
Rowland's  usual  fashion;  but  when  she  was  alone 
with  her  daughter,  she  dared  not  object.  Under 
cover  of  Mr.  Rowland's  presence  occasionally,  and 
to-day  of  PhilipX  she  ventured  to  say  that  she 
thought  the  Greys  a  very  fine  family,  and  kind 
neighbours  to  her. 
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"  And  much  looked  pp  to  in  Deerbrooh,"  ndded 
Philip. 

"  And  ft  groat  bleoeing  to  their  poor  neigd- 
bours,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Dr.  Levitt  reapects  ihem  for  tbeir  oonscien- 
tioM  diflflent,"  observed  Philip. 

"  And  Mr.  Hopo,  who  knows  thorn  bcrt,  Bays 
theyvro  a  very  united  family  among  tlieniMlves,' 
docUrad  Mn.  likidcrby. 

MtB.  Rowland  looked  from  oat>  I«  the  other  na 
oMh  Hpoke,  and  aaked  whether  they  wero  both  out 
of  their  senstie, 

"  By  no  raeanfl,"  said  Piiilip ;  "  I  never  was 
mor«  in  camcar,  in  my  life." 

"  I  have  alwaya  thought  jugt  what  I  now  say," 
protcrt«d  Mrs.  Enderby. 

Vbs,  my  dear  nia'ani,"  said  the  daughwr, 
Boomfiilly,  "  wo  are  all  aware  of  your  waj'a  of 
lliinkingoBuonio  pointa,— of  your  ....'* 

"  Of  my  mothur'a  love  of  jmrtioo  and  neigh- 
bourly temper,"  mid  Philip,  giving  )us  iittk* 
nophev  s  glorious  somoriGt  from  his  uliouldor. 
"  I  Iwlmve,  if  wo  could  find  my  moUicr'a  match, 
tho  tw«<  would  be  at)  cswillenl  pair  to  put  into 
Edd¥»ton«  lijehthouM-  They  would  chat  away  for 
a  twolviimunlh  logt-tlier,  without  uvor  <injuTiilling." 
"  Philip,  do  lut  that  poor  boy  alonw,"  «aid 
ntaina.     "  You  arc  sliakinfj  him  to  pieciw." 
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**  We  have  both  had  enough  for  the  present, 
hey,  Ned !  Mother,  I  am  at  your  service,  if  you 
are  going  to  call  at  the  Grevs.^ 

Mrs.  Enderby  rose  with  great  alacrity. 

"  Come  to  me,  my  pet,'^  cried  mama.  **  Poor 
Ned  shall  rest  his  head  in  mama's  lap.  There, 
there,  my  pet !  '^ 

Mama's  pet  was  not  the  most  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  her  when  they  were  left  alone :  he  was 
crying  lustily  after  uncle  Philip,  for  all  mama 
could  say  about  uncle  Philip  always  tiring  him  to 
death. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


PREPARING    FOR   HOME. 


The  a&ir  proceeded  rapidly,  as  such  affairs 
should  do  where  there  is  no  reason  for  delay. 
There  was  no  more  talk  of  Birmingham^  The 
journey  which  was  to  have  been  taken  in  a  few 
days  was  not  spoken  of  again.  The  external 
arrangements  advanced  well,  so  many  as  there 
were  anxious  about  this  part  of  the  matter,  and 
accomplished  in  habits  of  business.  Mr.  Rowland 
was  happy  to  let  the  comer-house  to  Mr.  Hope, 
not  even  taking  advantage,  as  his  lady  advised,  of 
its  being  peculiarly  fit  for  a  surgeon's  residence, 
from  its  having  a  door  round  the  comer  (made  to 
be  a  surgery-door !)  to  raise  the  rent*  Mr.  Row-» 
land  behaved  handsomely  about  everything,  rent, 
alterations,  painting,  and  papering,  and  laying  out 
the  garden  anew.  Mr.  Grey  bestirred  himself  to 
get  the  affairs  at  Birmingham  settled;  and  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  inform  Mr.  Hope  that  Hester's 
fortune  wsa  ascertained,  and  that  it  was  smaller  than 
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could  have  been  wished.  He  believed  his  coiusiiiB 
would  have  seventy  pounds  a-year  each,  and  no 
more.  It  was  some  compensation  for  the  mortify- 
ing nature  of  this  announcement,  that  Mr.  Hope 
evidently  did  not  care  at  all  about  the  matter. 
He  was  not  an  ambitious,  nor  yet  a  luxurious  man: 
his  practice  supplied  an  income  sufficient  for  the 
ease  of  young  married  people,  and  it  was  on  the 
increase. 

No  one  seemed  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
Margaret  would  live  with  her  sister.  There  was 
no  other  home  for  her ;  she  and  Hester  had  never 
been  parted;  there  seemed  no  reason  for  th^ 
parting  now,  and  every  induoement  tar  their 
remaining  together.  Margaret  did  not  dream  of 
objecting  to  this :  she  only  made  it  a  condition 
that  fifty  pounds  of  her  yearly  iaoome  diould  ge 
into  the  family-stock,  thus  saving  her  from  obliga- 
tion to  any  one  for  her  maintenance.  Living-was 
so  cheap  in  Deerbrook,  that  Margaret  was  assured 
that  she  would  render  herself  quite  independent 
by  paying  fifty  pounds  a-year  for  her  share  of  the 
household  expenses,  and  reserving  twenty  for  her 
peiscMial  wants. 

Bot^  the  sisters  were  surprised  to  find  how  much 
pleasure  they  took  in  the  preparations  for  this 
marriage.  They  oouid  not  have  believed  it,  and, 
but  that  they  were  too  happy  to  feel  any  kind  of 
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contempt,  they  would  Jiave  despised  themselves  for 
it.  But  Bcoh  contuniiit  would  h»vo  been  misplaced. 
All  things  are  acoording  to  tlie  ideaa  and  feelings 
with  wliich  they  are  connected ;  and  if,  as  old 
George  Herbert  says,  dusting  a  rooni  is  an  aot  of 
ruligioui*  gTBCT-*  when  it  is  done  from  a  feeling  of 
roligioue  dutv,  Aimishlng  a  house  is  a  procese  of 
high  rnjoyment  when  it  is  the  preparation  of  a 
home  for  happy  love.  The  dwelling  is  hung  all 
roun<l  wHh  bnght  sJiticipations,  and  crowded  with 
blissful  thought*,  spoben  by  none,  perhaps,  but 
preaent  to  all.  On  this  table,  and  by  tliis  snug 
fira«(l(%  will  tho  chottrful  winter  breakfast  go  for- 
wBtxI.  wIkd  4»ch  in  about  to  imter  on  tlie  glaJxonio 
hunDtwirthu  day;  and  that  ttofa  will  liedruwn  oul, 
and  thuNO  window-curtaiDs  wDl  bo  eloscd,  when  the 
inteUcrtual  pleaMureei  of  the  evening — the  rewards 
nftht^lalxirious  day— begin.  Those  ground- wimiows 
will  sQind  open  nil  tito  mimmor  nouo,  and  tho  fluwer- 
ot&nda  will  bv  gay  and  fragrant ;  ami  thi^  idiaiktl 
pioridtir  will  b«  iho  eool  retreat  of  the  wearied 
huiluuid,  vrlten  be  comet*  in  to  rest  from  hiH  pni- 
fooBioital  toils.  Tfaoni  will  Mand  the  book»  diMined 
t4>  n/fhwh  and  refine  hii  higher  tasl(« ;  and  ihero 
thn  mtiMO  with  which  the  wife  will  indulge  hiiu. 
Her''  will  ihoy  firH  fed  wlnit  it  b  to  hsvu  a  home 
»f  dicir  own — wbifTv  llwy  will  fint  enjoy  tlio  priracy 
nf  il,  the  wenrit^,  th«  froedocn,  tho  cotUMiuenee 
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in  the  eyes  of  others,  the  sacredness  in  their  own« 
Here  they  will  first  exercise  the  graces  of  hospi- 
tality, and  the  responsibility  of  control.  Here  will 
they  feel  that  they  have  attained  the  great  resting- 
place  of  their  life — the  resting-place  of  their  indi- 
vidual lot,  but  only  the  starting-point  of  their 
activity.  Such  is  the  work  of  furnishing  a  house 
once  in  a  lifetime.  It  may  be  a  welcome  task  to 
the  fine  lady,  decking  her  drawing-room  anew,  to 
gratify  her  ambition,  or  divert  her  ennui^it  may  be 
a  satisfactory  labour  to  the  elderly  couple,  settling 
themselves  afresh  when  their  children  are  dispersed 
abroad,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  discard  the 
furniture  that  the  boys  have  battered  and  spoiled — 
it  may  be  a  refined  amusement  to  the  selfish  man 
of  taste,  wishing  to  prolong  or  recall  the  pleasures 
of  foreign  travel ;  but  to  none  is  it  the  conscious 
delight  that  it  is  to  young  lovers  and  their  sympa- 
thising friends,  whether  the  scene  be  the  two  rooms 
of  the  hopeful  young  artisan,  about  to  bring  home 
his  bride  from  service ;  or  the  palace  of  a  nobleman, 
enriched  with  intellectual  luxuries  for  the  lady  of 
his  adoration ;  or  the  quiet  abode  of  an  unambi- 
tious professional  man,  whose  aim  is  privacy  and 
comfort* 

Margaret^s  delight  in  the  process  of  preparation 
was  the  most  intense  of  all  that  was  felt,  except 
perhaps  by  one  person.     Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
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Mijoyc-d  tho  buatlo,  and  tlio  consequence,  and  the 
vxorcUo  of  their  fotninine  talents,  and  the  gossip 
of  tho  vUIa^t,  and  the  spiti-l'ulnoss  of  Mrs.  Itow- 
land'a  criticifimH,  when  she  had  recovered  from 
her  delight  at  lier  brother's  escape  from  Hester, 
and  hail  leisure  to  he  offended  at  Mr,  Hupe's 
mwTTitig  into  the  tirey  connexion  so  dccidudij'. 
Thi-  children  reliahwi  tlie  nijirtt-ry  of  buying  their 
[Hvscnu  secretly,  and  hiding  tliein  from  their 
ooiuina,  till  the  day  before  the  wedding.  Sydney 
vtaus  proud  to  help  Margaret  in  training  tho  chry- 
eaiithiuuuni]^  putting  the  garden  inbu  winter  trim, 
sud  in  (>huiliag  round  tho  walls  of  the  tmrgory 
with  Urgti  evergreens.  Mr.  tirey  came  down 
Almost  ever}-  evening  to  suggest  &iid  approve ; 
mud  Morris  left  her  nuedle  (now  bu«y  from  mi)ru~ 
ing  till  night  in  floDtt-r'N  w^rvtee),  to  admire,  lutd 
Ut  nymalt  her  wislios,  when  dcnired,  about  the  pri<- 
pumliono  in  her  dcpartioenL  Morrifi,  anollnrr 
maid,  and  a  footboy,  wcro  th«  only  servants  ;  and 
Morrii  watt  to  have  oTerythirig  as  she  liked  btsit 
for  her  own  rvgion.  Hut  Margaret  was  as  eagL-r 
and  iut'-ft«te<i  as  uU  the  rent  t(ig«th(tr.  Her  hnut 
waei  light  fur  lufr  Mstcr;  and,  for  tho  Gi>t  lina 
•ioi-e  alu!  wufi  capable  uf  lliought,  filio  hidieveil  till 
llcslcT  was  going  to  bit  happy.  Jlcr  nwu  gi^l 
*»»  almiist  luo  gnuit  fur  gratitiidu:  a  hoini,  u 
brutliM-,  mk)  ruliuf  frtiiu  tho  nnpatuibiHty  of  hvr 
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eister^s  peace — ^as  often  as  she  thought  of  these 
blessings,  she  looked  almost  as  bright  as  Hester 
herself. 

How  was  Mr.  Hope,  all  this  while !  Well,  and 
growing  happier  every  day.  He  believed  himself 
a  perfectly  happy  man,  and  looked  back  with 
wonder  to  the  struggle  which  it  had  cost  him  to 
accept  his  present  lot.  He  was  not  only  entirely 
recovered  from  his  accident  before  the  rich  month 
of  October  came  in,  but  truly  thankful  for  it  as 
the  means  of  bringing  to  his  knowledge,  sooner  at 
least,  the  devoted  aifection  which  he  had  inspired. 
It  cannot  but  be  animating,  flattering,  delightful 
to  a  man  of  strong  domestic  tendencies,  to  know 
himself  the  object  of  the  exclusive  attachment  of 
a  strong-minded  and  noble^hearted  woman :  and 
when,  in  addition  to  this,  her  society  affords  the 
delight  of  mental  accompliehment  and  personal 
beauty,  such  as  Hester^s,  he  must  be  a  churl 
indeed  if  he  does  not  greatly  enjoy  the  present, 
and  indulge  in  sweet  anticipations  for  the  future. 
Hope  also  brought  the  whole  power  of  his  will  to 
bear  upon  his  circumstances.  He  dwelt  upon  all 
the  happiest  features  of  his  lot ;  and,  in  his  admi- 
ration of  Hester,  thought  as  little  as  he  could  of 
Margaret.  He  had  the  daily  delight  of  seeing 
how  he  constituted  the  new-born  happiness  of  her 
whose  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  him :  he  heard  of 
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nothiog  but  rejoicinge  and  blc-Bsiogs,  and  fully 
beliirvcd  liImsoIF  tho  hapjiy  man  that  every  one 
declared  him.  He  dwelt  on  tho  prospect  of  a 
hoaio  fuii  of  dnnKiittio  attachment,  of  rational  pur- 
Mitt,  of  tntcllcatual  rittitttrcD ;  and  Inokcd  forward 
to  s  lifo  of  ruligioua  usofulnow,  of  vigorous  dcvot^d- 
DBM  to  others,  of  which  he  truetvd  that  his  first 
«vt  of  ei<lf"Hai;ri1ic(i  and  it«  consul] ucnces  n-cre  tho 
Vkrnest  and  the  pii-dgo.  He  had  never  for  a  mo- 
mmt  repi.-ntL-d  what  he  had  done ;  and  now,  wh«n 
he  haatily  rfcun-ed  to  the  strnggle  it  had  cont  him, 
it  was  chielly  to  tnoralisu  on  tho  Bhort-si^bUtdnoBB 
of  men  in  their  widiee,  and  to  bo  grateful  for  his 
own  ]in«onl  utinfaetion.  A  few  ojld  nii«agtvinga 
had  troubled  him,  and  uontinucil  to  troidilc  him, 
if  HuitGr  at  any  tinit'  looked  at  all  leas  bright  and 
Kmnti  lltan  i»tial :  but  be  conuhided  that  these 
m-ii'  !  '  :'  '  I  InludoWH  which  ui-cit>>i<arily 
c)i.<(.  Ill'  of  thie  ivorld.  Do  udd 
hini-'  ,  niimaii  lM<inirn  bcoumo  cloaoly 
d«|H'n')'  "I  I'll  <  ■■!'  "lhi;r,  their  pf-acu  must  hang 
uiHin  tlM<  turiatiuiis  in  one  aoi)thcr'§  nuiods ;  and 
ihai  mooda  nirist  vary  iit  all  mortals.  He  jwr- 
raaded  hin«i4f  lluii  ihi*  vam  a  u«<Wfluiry  iniiiae- 
quwnint  of  Ihr  rvUrlon,  and  to  bn  ro»ar>Td  aa  a 
ji^l,,  ...,..,,r  ......;.-.  .1...  ■,..i'.,.i 1.1..  i.i.-;.,...„r 
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have  been  mistaken;   for  he  could  now  receive 
from  her  the  opening  confidence  of  a  sister;  he 
could  cordially  agree  to  the  arrangement  of  her 
living  with  them ;  he  could  co-operate  with  her  in 
the  preparation  for  the  coming  time,  without  any 
emotion  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to 
Hester.     With  unconscious  prudence,  he  merely 
said  this  to  himself,  and  let  it  pass,  reverting  to 
his  beautiful,  his  happy,  his  own  Hester,  and  the 
future  years  over  which  her  image  spread  its  sun- 
shine.    The  one  person  who  relished  the  task  of 
preparation  more  than  Margaret  herself  was  Hope. 
Every  advance  in  the  work  seemed  to  bring  him 
nearer  to  the  source  of  the  happiness  he  felt. 
Every  day  of  which  they  marked  the  lapse  ap- 
peared to  open  wider  the  portals  of  that  home 
which  he  was  now  more  than  ever  habituated  to 
view  as  the  sanctuary  of  duty,  of  hoUness,  and  of 
.peace.   All  remarked  on  Mr.  Hope's  altered  looks. 
The  shyness  and  coldness  which  which  he  had 
seemed  to  receive  the  first  congratulations  on  his 
engagement)  and  which  excited  wonder  in  many, 
and  uneasiness  in  a  few,  had  now  given  place  to  a 
gaiety  only  subdued  by  a  more  tender  happiness. 
Even  Mrs.  Grey  need  no  longer  watch  his  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  and  weigh  his  words  with 
anxiety,  and  try  to  forget  that  there  was  a  secret 
between  them. 


One  ground  of  Mr.  Hoiie'a  confidence  wan  Hob- 
tfit^v  candour.  She  liad  truly  told  tier  sister  she 
Wt  it  Wiifl  no  time  for  pride  wliun  be  oifercii  liim- 
•clf  to  hor.  Hpr  pride  waa  strong ;  but  tht-ro  was 
Minietliiug  in  her  as  much  stronger  in  force  than 
)ivr  pride  oo  it  wu  higher  in  itd  nuturo;  nnd  she 
hail  owned  hor  love  with  a  frankness  whit^h  liad 
Dunnnandoil  his  esteem  as  much  a«  il  engaged  hie 
gracrosity.  She  had  made  a  no  less  open  avowal 
t)(  b*!T  tauiUi  to  liiin.  She  had  acknowledged  the 
intperfoctioaiii  of  her  temper  (tho  son-at  of  hor 
troublea),  both  at  the  out«et  of  their  t-ugagement, 
and  often  since.  At  Urst,  the  confcRnion  vaa  luado 
in  an  unilonbtiug  confidence  that  she  uhould  be 
ruuouablp,  and  amiable,  and  scroiie  ht.-nceforth  for 
BTBT,  wliiht  »Jio  lull  him  by  lier  nido.— SubBeciuont 
experience  liad  modnrat^d  thifi  coofidoocci  into  a 
hope  tint  liy  hia  exauiple,  and  under  hia  guidance, 
tliD  diuold  be  fraabled  to  surmount  her  failings. 
Ho  ahafod  this  hope  with  her ;  pledged  liinuxUf  In 
her  and  to  himself  to  forbear  as  he  nould  be  for- 
bonie,  to  aid  ber,  and  to  honour  hor  efforts ;  and 
ho  fnN^uontly  dcdarod,  for  hU  u«n  siiri^faction  and 
ben,  (hat  all  must   t.  tli-m  whilo 

•uch  gunvroui  cand'^ui  -fiu  ofthtttr 

intermunw.— a  ^'ni':>  nr  in  whose 

Oliblo  preseoca  BUjnu'ficial  f^uJinga  nf  teu)(ii!r  vuro 
aaniiUdng,     lie  BiltnitUid  thai  ber  tumper  nw 
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not  perfect ;  and  he  must  ever  remember  his  own 
foreknowledge  of  this :  but  he  must  also  bear  in 
mind  whence  this  foreknowledge  was  derived,  and 
pay  everlasting  honour  to  the  greatness  of  soul  to 
which  he  owed  it. 

An  early  day  in  December  was  fixed  for  the 
marriage^  and  no  cause  of  delay  occurred.  There 
happened  to  be  no  patients  so  dangerously  ill  as  to 
prevent  Mr.  Hope's  absence  for  his  brief  wedding 
trip ;  the  work-people  were  as  nearly  punctual  as 
could  be  expected,  and  the  house  was  all  but  ready. 
The  wedding  was  really  to  take  place,  therefore, 
though  Mrs.  Rowland  gave  out  that  in  her  opinion 
the  engagement  had  been  a  surprisingly  short  one  ; 
that  she  hoped  the  young  people  knew  what  they 
wore  about,  while  all  their  friends  were  in  such  a 
hurry ;  that  it  was  a  wretched  time  of  year  for  a 
wedding,  and  that,  in  her  opinion,  it  would  have 
boon  much  pleasanter  to  wait  for  fine  spring 
weather. 

As  it  happened,  the  weather  was  finer  than  it 
had  been  almost  any  day  of  the  preceding  spring. 
The  day  before  the  wedding  was  sunny  and  mild 
as  an  October  morning,  and  the  fires  seemed  to 
bo  blazing  more  for  show  than  use.  When  Mr* 
Hope  dropped  in  at  the  GrejV,  at  two  o'clock,  he 
found  the  family  dining.  It  was  a  fancy  of  Mra. 
Qroy'a  to  dine  early  on  what  she  considered  busj 
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davB.  An  early  diniier  was,  with  hor,  a  apecifio 
fur  t)w  (luxpatdi  of  buBinpss.  On  tliie  day,  ibe 
ammgimfiit  wiw  rattier  abeurd  ;  for  the  groat  evil 
of  tim  time  was,  that  or ury  tiling  was  doii«,  except 
what  could  not  be  tranMaclc-d  tiU  tlie  evening ;  and 
the  houFB  woro  actunUy  hanging  heavy  on  th« 
liandH  of  mmc  monitHiri)  of  tlio  family.  Morrie 
luiil  picked  H"itti'r*B  ulothes  for  her  Uttlo  journey, 
and  put  out  of  Hi>rht  all  tho  uiouniiiig  of  tiuLh 
n«t«rH,  except,  what  they  actnally  had  on.  Sophia's 
tlreH  for  the  next  morning  was  laid  out,  in  reodi- 
oees  ta  bo  put  on,  and  tbo  pn^irstions  ri>r  thv 
lin-akfiut  Kvn-  ne  compluti-  m  tlitv  couhl  hv  twenty 
hours  beforehand.  !t  only  remained  to  take  a 
iinal  villi  >>r  ihi'  hoiiau  in  tho  cvuning  jwln-n  tho 
,11  IV. TO  to  he  dincoverod),  and  to 

I  I  A.'\    In  tile  interva.1,  tht'ru  wa» 

ij  ..  ConvCTBatiun  flaffgi-d;  iivery 

one  va*  dull  ;  add  it  Wtw  a  rt^lii'f  to  tho  n-xt  whii) 
&Ir.  Hop«-  pmpuMd  to  Htnttttr  to  tnkti  a  walk. 

Mre.  Rowbmd  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  A  walk  on  a  Dt'Ceniber  afternoon,  if  ahv  had 
happ''Tt'wf  to  kijnw  of  thf-  firnimstanf*' ;  hut  othtwa 
tij  .-.u.t. 

'!■  .Ud 

lu...   .      .  ._  ,,.dy 

Ut  khiud  upitii  Lli<<  UlJiIs  ;uid  Hutidn,  uitl  aliul  a 
mitdor  day.     No  (nitt  hail  yut  biiuutl  up  thu  varLh ; 
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it  had  only  stripped-  the  trees  with  a  touch  as 
gentle  as  that  of  the  fruit-gatherer.  No 'wintry 
gusts  had  yet  swept  through  the  woods ;  and 
all  there  was  this  day  as  still  as  in  the  autumn 
noon,  when  the  nut  is  heard  to  drop  upon  the 
fallen  leaves,  and  the  light  squirrel  is  startled  at 
the  rustle  along  its  own  path.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  lovers  took  their  way  to  the  Spring  in 
the  Verdon  woods,  the  spot  which  had  witnessed 
more  of  their  confidence  than  any  other.  In  the 
alcove  above  it  they  had  taken  shelter  from  the 
summer  storm  and  the  autumn  shower;  they  had 
sat  on  its  brink  for  many  an  hour,  when  the  pure 
depths  of  its  rocky  basin  seemed  like  coolness 
itself  in  the  midst  of  heat,  and  when  falling  leaves 
fluttered  down  the  wind,  and  dimpled  the  surface 
of  the  water.  They  now  paused  once  more  under 
shelter  of  the  rock  which  overhung  one  side  of  the 
basin,  and  listened  to  the  trickle  of  the  spring. 
If  "  aside  the  devil  turned  for  envy ''  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pair  in  Paradise,  it  might  be  thought 
that  he  would  take  flight  from  this  scene  also ; 
from  the  view  of  this  resting  of  the  lovers  on  their 
marriage  eve,  when  the  last  sun  of  their  separate 
lives  was  sinking,  and  the  separate  business  of  their 
existence  was  finished,  and  their  paths  had  met 
before  the  gate  of  their  paradise,  and  they  were 
only  waiting  for  the  portal  to  open  to  them.    But 
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then.'  wae  tliat  oq  Hester's  brow  w}iich  would  Iiavo 
mado  the  devil  look  closer.  She  was  discomposed, 
and  liiT  replies  to  what  was  said  were  brief,  and 
not  much  to  tlio  purpose.  Aftor  a  few  moments' 
silence,  Mr.  liopu  said  gaily, 

"  Thoru  is  something  on  our  niindfl,  Heetor. 
Como.  what  is  it  l^ 

'  Do  not  say  *  our  minds.'      You  know  you 
:  have  anything  on  yours.     I  believe  it  is 
ost  your  uatun* ;  and  I  know  it  is  against  your 
prinoipl'M.     Do  not  say  '  our  minds.'  " 

"  I  «ay  it  liocauae  it  is  true.  I  never  see  you 
luok  grave  but  my  heart  ts  tut  Iioavy  ....  But 
nnver  mind  Uiat-     VVIiat  is  the  mattur,  love  I" 

•'  Notliinp,"  wgliL-d  Hestur.  "  Nothing  that 
any  lino  can  Iielp  ....  People  may  nay  what  they 
will,  Edward:  but  there  oan  be  no  cscai^e  from 
living  alonv  in  this  world,  after  all." 

"  WJut  ftn  you  moan  t" 

"  1  nMnti  witut  iw  ono,  not  even  you,  can  gain- 
•ay.  I  mean  tliat  '  tliu  heart  knowoth  its  own 
tiiltemcM ;'  thai  we  have  disajipointnumtA,  and 
anutitic-s  and  remorse,  and  many,  luatiy  kinds  of 
tniublii  that  no  can  never  tell  Ln  any  huiiuii  bi^i^ 
— thai  tnov  liavo  any  L-ooeem  with — that  we  idiauki 
iMiVcT  itant  to  ttJI.     ^^'u  miutt  bu  atunu  in  tliu  worlil, 

*'  WlHnbiyiiurfailhtWhil&yuufiwIiiu  r'  aakud 
s  3 
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Edward,  smiling.  ''  Do  you  really  think  that  con- 
fidence proceeds  only  while  people  believe  each 
other  perfect, — while  they  have  not  anxieties,  and 
disappointments,  and  remorse  I  Do  you  not  feel, 
that  our  faults,  or  rather  our  failures,  bind  us 
together  V 

'*  Our  faults  bind  us  together  P  exclaimed  Hes^ 
ter.  '^  O  how  happy  I  should  be,  if  I  could  think 
that !" 

^'  We  cannot  but  think  it.  We  shall  find  it  so, 
love,  every  day.  When  our  faith  fails,  when  we 
mre  discouraged,  instead  of  fighting  the  battle  with 
our  faithlessness  alone,  we  shall  come  to  one  an- 
other for  courage,  for  stimulus,  for  help  to  see  the 
bright,  the  true  side  of  everything." 

^*'  That  supposes  that  we  can  do  so,"  said  Hes- 
ter, sadly.  ^^  But  I  cannot.  I  have  all  my  life 
intended  to  repose  entire  confidence,  and  I  have 
never  done  it  yet." 

"  Yes :  you  have  in  me.  You  cannot  help  it. 
You  think  that  you  cannot,  only  because  you  mean 
more  by  reposing  confidence  than  others  do.  Your 
spirit  is  too  noble,  too  ingenuous,  too  humble  for 
concealment.  You  cannot  help  yourself,  Hester : 
you  have  fully  confided  in  me,  and  you  will  go  on 
to  do  so." 

Hester  shook  her  head  mournfully.  '^  I  have 
done  it  hitherto  with  you,  and  with  you  only/^  said 
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nhe  •  "  and  the  reason  has  been 'you  know  the 

roMon tile  same  which  made  mo  own  all  to  yon, 

that  first  evening:  >»  the  ahrabbcry.  Ah  !  I  tee 
you  think  that  thia  b  a  hieting  security ;  that,  as 
yon  will  never  change,  I  novor  sliall :  but  you  do 
not  iinih-mtnni)  me  wholly  yot.  Thenj  is  some- 
thing l.hat  you  <!o  not  know, — that  I  cannot  make 
joa  believe :  but  you  wilt  6nd  it  true,  when  it  is 
too  late  No  ^ood  influence  is  permanent  with 
tU(t ;  many,  all  have  boon  tried  ;  and  tho  evil  that 
Ui  in  Die  g(-ta  thu  bett<>r  of  tiiem  all  at  laxt." 

She  snatcheil  her  Iiand  from  her  lover's,  and 
novorml  her  face  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  i  shall  not  contradict  you,  Hester,'*  said  ho, 
timditrly,  "  beeatitHi  you  will  only  abase  yourself  the 
more  in  your  own  eyes.  Hut  tellmeAjfain--wher» 
u  your  faith,  while  you  let  spectres  from  the  past 
glidq  over  Into  the  (utum,  to  terrify  you  I  1  say 
*  you,'  and  not  '  uh**  beoause  I  am  not  tcrri8ed. 
I  liciur  uuthing.  1  tmal  you,  and  I  trust  Him  who 
hrmictit  It"  (nirethpr.  and  movvd  you  to  lay  open 


■    Edward.     It  is  «ok  with  fear. 
.  L  nn-r  it.     I  tboufcht  you  had 
1  tttal  now,  <in  tins  day,  iif  all  dsyt,  I 
•  Iwii  full  nf  juor  spirit, — uf  liio  spirit 
0  ato  M  hs{>]iy,  a  Clmt  wetJia  ago,  iliat  I 
was  ciUu  I  khuuld  nevM-  faJl  iMek  again.     Hul  1 
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am  disappointed  in  myself,  Edward, — wholly  disap- 
pointed in  myself.  I  have  often  been  so  before, 
but  this  time  it  is  fatal.  I  shall  never  make  you 
happy,  Edward." 

"  Neither  God  nor  man  requires  it  of  you,  Hes- 
ter.    Dismiss  it ." 

"  O  hear  me  !^  cried  Hester,  in  great  agitation. 
"  I  vowed  to  devote  myself  to  my  father's  happi- 
ness, when  my  mother  died ;  I  promised  to  place 
the  most  absolute  confidence  in  him.  I  failed.  I 
fancied  miserable  things.  I  fancied  he  loved  Mar- 
garet better,  and  that  I  was  not  necessary  to  him ; 
and  I  was  too  proud,  too  selfish,  to  tell  him  so : 
and  when  he  was  dying,  and  commended  Margaret 
and  me  to  each  other — O  so  solemnly  ! — I  am  sure 
it  was  in  compassion  to  me, — ^and  I  shrank  from 
it,  even  at  that  moment.  When  we  came  here, 
and  Margaret  and  I  felt  ourselves  alone  among 
strangers,  we  promised  the  same  confidence  I 
vowed  to  my  father.  The  next  thing  was, — ^per- 
haps you  saw  it, — I  grew  jealous  of  Margaret^s 
having  another  friend,  though  Maria  was  as  ready  to 
be  my  friend  as  hers,  if  I  had  only  been  worthy  of  it. 
Up  to  this  hour, — at  this  very  moment,  I  believe 
I  am  jealous  of  Maria, — and  with  Margaret  before 
my  eyes, — Margaret  who  loves  me  as  her  own  soul, 
and  yet  has  never  felt  one  moment's  jealousy  of 
you,  I  am  certain,  if  her  heart  was  known.''^ 
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'  "  \Vo  will  rgoicc  tlipn,  in  Margaret's  ppucfs  of 
miud,  the  reward  of  hor  fitith." 

"  O,  Bii  I  do .'  T  blt-as  God  that  she  is  rewarded, 
better  than  by  me.  But  you  see  how  it  ia.  You 
see  how  I  [loiton  every  oae'n  Ufi.!.  I  never  mado 
zuiybody  huppy  !  I  never  shall  make  any  ono 
hapiiy  !" 

"  Let  us  pat  the  thought  of  making  happinosa 
out  of  our  mind^  itlt^f^vther,"  eaid  Hope.  "  I  am 
pcrsuadi'd  that  half  tho  inisury  in  the  world  comofl 
of  ■training  after  happiness." 

"  Alitor  our  own."  iaJd  Hester.  "  I  could  give 
up  my  own.  But  youre  !  I  caimot  put  yours  out 
of  my  thoughts." 

"  Yob,  yoii  can ;  and  you  will  when  yim  givu 
yonr  Gaith  fair  play.  Why  cannot  you  IniMt  <}od 
^tb  my  happioeefi  aa  wdl  a«  your  own  !  And  why 
eanuot  you  trust  me  to  do  without  liappiness,  if  it 
bo  nooMBsry,  iw  well  aa  younolf!^ 

"  IJaiow,"  vaid  Hwtrr,  "tluttyou  arc  as  willing 
to  Forogu  kU  for  tun  an  I  aiu  for  vou  :  I'ut  1  varniot, 
I  daro  not,  oonMuit  to  llio  risk.  O,  Kdward  !  if 
tfVtr  you  wubn]  to  give  me  eaws  do  what  I  aak 
nuw! — Oivo  ine  up  ! — I  elmU  nuke  you  wretiilied, 
Qin:  mil  up,  KilM-artl  l" 

I-ltt[nt'a  aptrit  vraa  for  ono  tfutant  uTappud  in 
Mtorm.  He  ntouUi-)!  fmm  thu  futuro,  and  at  tha 
t  (if  raooi)  fliuuo  ttu>  olTur  wf  rolcavo.    Quo 
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moment'*s  thought  of  freedom,  one  moment's  thought 
of  Margaret,  convulsed  his  soul;  but  before  he  could 
speak,  the  tempest  had  passed  away.  Hester  s  face, 
frightfully  agitated,  was  upraised  :  his  countenance 
seemed  heavenly  to  her  when  he  smiled  upon  her, 
and  replied — 

"  I  will  not.  You  are  mine ;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  all  our  failures,  all  our  heart-sickness, 
must  bind  us  the  more  to  each  other." 

"Then  you  must  sustain  me — ^you  must  cure 
me — you  must  do  what  no  one  has  ever  yet  been 
able  to  do.  But  above  all,  Edward,  you  must 
never,  happen  what  may,  cast  me  off.^' 

"  That  is,  as  you  say,  what  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  do,^^  said  he,  smiling.  "  Your  father'^s  ten- 
derness was  greatest  at  the  last;  and  Margaret 
loves  you,  you  know,  as  her  own  soul.  Let  us 
avoid  promises,  but  let  us  rest  upon  these  truths. 
And  now,"  continued  he,  as  he  drew  nearer  to 
her,  and  made  his  shoulder  a  resting-place  for  her 
throbbing  head,  "  I  have  heard  your  thoughts  for 
the  future.     Will  you  hear  mine !'' 

Hester  made  an  effort  to  still  her  weeping. 

"  I  said  just  now,  that  I  believe  half  the  misery 
in  our  lives  is  o^^ing  to  straining  after  happiness ; 
and  I  think,  too,  that  much  of  our  sin  is  owing  to 
our  disturbing  ourselves  too  much  about  our  duty. 
Instead  of  yielding  a  glad  obedience  from  hour  to 
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boar,  it  w  tlio  wt-aktioss  of  many  of  us  to  stretch 
fiir  forward  into  tlie  future,  which  ts  bovond  uur 
present  reach,  luid  torment  ourselves  with  apjiro- 
hcoeitHiB  of  ein,  whicli  wo  should  bo  ashamed  of  if 
they  n'latod  to  piilii  niid  dangi'r." 

"  0,  if  you  could  prove  to  mc  tliat  eucb  is  my 
wcakuoss!"  cried  Iloster, 

"  I  bt>liev«  that  it  is  yours,  and  I  know  that  it 
it  my  owii,  my  Howt^r.  \Vc  must  watch  ovtr  one 
anothi'r.  Toll  tan,  in  it  not  faitblosa  to  let  our 
licartfl  lie  troubled  about  ani/  possible  evil  whieh 
we  eannut,  at  tlio  moment  of  the  trouble,  jirevcnt! 
Ami  «ro  wtf  Kot  ttain-ifioing  what  is,  at  tlif  time,  of 
tHu  moBl  inntortanue — our  rt'iHine  »if  mind,  llie 
bolincad^  the  n-ligion  of  the  hour !" 

"  1  know  1  have  defiled  the  bolincBti  of  this  hour," 
siiid  Hi-xt'T,  humbly.  "  Hut  as  my  thoughts  wctro 
tniuliltil,  WM  it  not  betli-r  to  speak  thcin !  I 
unuliJ  not  but  H|i('ak  them.' 

"  ^'■lu  e~uin<jt  liut  <Id  anil  speak  what  ut  aioHt 
liouuunibir,  and  Inie,  and  genvrous,  Hiiater ;  and 
that  !h  tilt)  vti'ry  n-oiiiili  nliy  I  miulil  Cain  bare  you 
Irutt,  fi>r  ()»>  fuliirff  u  viell  aa  thw  pnMH.-iit,  tn  thu 
Impulno  of  the  hoiir.  Sith'ly,  lun>,  tbu  pnibattoo 
■if  iJio  hour  i«  i4Kiiigh  fur  tlm  etnogtli  of  oviiry  osa 
of  ua." 

"  Far,  llir  Um  nmch  for  me," 

"At  Umc*,  t'M  tnuoJt  for  all.    Well,  tbcn,  what 
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have  we  to  do  ?  To  rest  the  care  of  each  other'^s 
happiness  upon  Him  whose  care  it  is  :  to  be  ready 
to  do  without  it,  as  we  would  hold  ourselves  ready 
to  do  without  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  comfort, 
or  supposed  means  of  happiness.  Depend  upon  it 
this  happiness  is  too  subtle  and  too  divine  a  thing 
for  our  management.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  but  to  enjoy  it  when  it  comes.  Men  say  of  it — 
*  Lo  !  it  is  here  !'— '  Lo  !  there  !' — but  never  has 
man  laid  hold  of  it  with  a  volimtary  grasp.*^ 

'^  But  we  can  banish  it,"  said  Hester. 

''  Alas !  yes :  and  what  else  do  we  do  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  afflict  ourselves  about  the 
future !  Surely  our  business  is  to  keep  our  hearts 
open  for  it — holy  and  at  peace,  from  moment  to 
moment,  fr6m  day  to  day." 

*'  And  yet,  is  it  not  our  privilege, — said  at 
least  to  be  so — to  look  before  and  after !  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  that  I  always  think  this  a  privi- 
lege. I  long  sometimes  to  be  any  bird  of  the  air, 
that  I  might  live  for  the  present  moment  alone.'*'* 

''  Let  us  be  so  far  birds  of  the  air, — free  as 
they,  neither  toiling  nor  spinning  out  anxious 
thoughts  for  the  future  :  but  why,  with  all  this, 
should  we  not  use  our  human  privilege  of  looking 
before  and  after,  to  enrich  and  sanctify  the  pre- 
sent !  Should  we  enjoy  the  wheat-fields  in  June 
as  we  do  if  we  knew  nothing  of  seed-time,  and 
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Itail  nuvor  heard  of  Imrvust  t  And  how  should  you 
and  I  foel  at  thU  moment,  sitting  here,  if  we  had 
no  recollection  of  walka  in  alirubbcriis,  and  no 
prospect  of  a  home,  and  a  lifetime  to  apend  in  it, 
to  make  this  momctit  aacreil !  Look  nt  those  red- 
l)reatt« :  ahali  wo  nlian;^  lots  with  them  ? " 

"No,  no:  let  us  look  forwnrd ;  but  how?  We 
caoBot  piirBuads  ourselves  that  we  are  better 
tLan  we  arc,  for  the  Bake  of  making  the  futuru 
bright." 

'•  True ;  and  theroforo  it  must  bo  Ood's  future, 
and  not  onr  own,  tliat  wv  niUftl  look  forwanl  to." 

"  That  in  tor  oonfewtors  an<l  raarlyrs,"  «aid 
n»ter.  "They  can  look  peacefully  beforu  and 
after,  when  tJiere  is  a  bright  life  and  a  world 
of  hopcfl  lying  behind ;  and  noticing  aroun<l  and 
before  them  but  ignominy  Jind  pnverty,  or  prison, 
or  tiirture,  or  duatli.  Tht'y  cu.a  do  this :  but  not 
miHt  BM  I.  Hod'H  futuiv  in  enough  forthom,^ 
the  triumph  of  trntlt  and  holiness;  hut .  ."" 

"And  I  believe  it  would  b«  enough  for  yoa  In 
Ifaoir  sitnatioti,  HE^ster■  T  bidieve  you  could  bo  & 
martiT  tvr  o['intnn.  Why  raiitnot  you  and  1  liravD 
tie  I  "Wii  faultJ)  aA  wn  would  mwtt 

>i<  .  o'.nt  from  Hfxiven,  and  torturo 


"  la  liiiit   ihu  pt(i»puat  ID  view  of   wlucli  yon 
marry  imi!" 
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"  It  IS  the  prospect  in  view  of  which  all  of  us 
are  over  living,  since  we  are  all  faulty,  and  must 
all  suffer.  But  marriage  brings  other  things  into 
anticipation.  The  faults  of  human  beings  are  tem- 
porary features  of  their  prospect :  their  virtues  are 
the  firm  ground  under  their  feet,  and  the  bright 
arch  over  their  heads.     Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  If  so,  how  selfish,  how  ungrateful  have  I  been 
in  making  myself  and  you  so  miserable  !  But  I  do 
so  fear  myself !  " 

"  Let  us  fear  nothing,  but  give  all  our  care  to 
the  day  and  the  hour.  I  am  confident  that  this  is 
the  true  obedience,  and  the  true  wisdom.  If  the 
temper  of  the  hour  is  right,  nothing  is  wrong." 

"  And  I  am  sure,  if  the  temper  of  the  hour  is 
wrong,  nothing  is  right.  l£  one  could  always  re- 
member this  .  .  .  ." 

"  If  we  could  always  remember  this,  we  should 
perhaps  find  ourselves  a  little  above  the  angels, 
instead  of  being,  like  the  serene,  the  F^n^lons  of 
our  race,  a  little  below  them.  We  shall  not  always 
remember  it,  love ;  but  we  must  remind  each  other 
as  faithfully  as  may  be." 

"  You  must  bring  me  here,  when  I  forget,"  said 
Hester.  ''  This  spring  will  always  murmur  the 
truth  to  me, — *  If  the  temper  of  the  hour  is  right 
nothing  is  wrong."*— How  wrong  has  my  temper 
been  within  this  hour !  '^ 
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"  Let  it  pass,  my  Hosier.  Wo  are  all  faitlilias 
at  tiiniM,  and  without  tlio  exciise  of  meek  and 
anxious  \u\p.  Is  it  posaiblo  that  tho  moon  cMt« 
tli»t  «h:iiiiiw  t^ 

"  Tbo  liark,  dark  hour  is  Ko«e,"s»iil  Heeler, 
smiling  as  hHu  I(ti>kt'ii  tiji,  and  tlti)  moon  shone 
on  her  face.  "  Nothing  is  wrong.  VVho  would 
hnro  bi'Iiored,  &n  boura^o,  that  1  ehuuld  now  say 
wT 

"  When  yna  would  have  giveai  me  up,"  said 
Hope,  Btuiling. 

"  O,  lot  us  forgot  it  all  f  Lot  us  go  somowlwre 
iAiui.  Who  will  nay  this  is  winter!  U  it  Octo- 
ber, of  Lliu  riTKliiiild  d»y  ofMaruli!'  Itnii^lit  ha 
either." 

•'  Thcro  18  not  A  breath  to  chill  ua ;  ftiul  those 
kavn, — what  a  sol't  autumn  caq>ct  tliuy  innkv ! 
Tlwjr  liavo  no  wlulry  criKjimw  yet." 

Thum  was  on«i  iui;xluiu«tihle  Bubjeet  to  whioh 
thvjF  anw  riMnirred,— Mr.  llopo's  family.  He  Inid 
owa-  atfoia,  what  Huatcr  waa  no»or  witary  of  hrar- 
iiiX>  how  hia  eislcTs  wonid  cheriaJi  tuir,  wliGDemr 
«rpiim"':r»n<i'*  >c!irtiild  nll'iw  titnn  to  mw\, — how 
1  I  i  II  how  Anna 

— .  Hut  hia 
I'  ]  <  -.:'■.  and  think, 

<Uid  du,  Wi<«  duu>v'.vb*t  olkvltid  4.H<i  luipMrod  by 
Ui9  KoqIloiHiuu  that  Fnak  ws»  jiut  abgul  tlu'i 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MARIA    AND   MARQARBT. 


Mr.  Hope'^s  professional  duties  would  not  permit 
him  to  be  long  absent,  even  on  such  an  occasion 
as  his  wedding  journey.  The  young  couple  went 
only  to  Oxford,  and  were  to  return  in  a  week. 
Margaret  thought  that  this  week  never  would  be 
over.  It  was  not  only  that  she  longed  for  rest  in 
a  home  once  more,  and  was  eager  to  repose  upon 
her  new  privilege  of  having  a  'brother :  she  was 
also  anxious  about  Hester, — anxious  to  be  con- 
vinced, by  the  observation  of  the  eye  and  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  that  her  sister  was  enjoying 
that  peace  of  spirit  which  reason  seemed  to  declare 
must  be  hers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  Margaret^s  attachment  to  her  sister  was 
deepened  and  strengthened  by  the  incessant  solici- 
tude she  had  felt  for  her,  over  since  this  attach- 
ment had  grown  out  of  the  companionship  of  their 
childhood.  She  could  scarcely  remember  the  time 
when  she  had  not  been  in  a  state  of  either  hope  or 
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fear  for  Hfister; — liopo  that,  in  some  new  circum- 
ataticCB,  ehe  would  lio  liappy  at  Wt :  or  drcail  lost 
tliCBPticwcircumstanucselioiiliI  fail,  as  all  precotling 
inflnunoce  hotl  failed.  If  Hester  harl  been  \m8 
candid  and  lofs  genot'oua  th&n  kIic  wits,  lier  winter')) 
afffction  might  Jiavo  given  way  undor  the  rf|>oate<l 
trials  and  disappointments  it  bod  had  to  sustnin  ; 
and  th'ire  worn  times  when  Margaret's  patience 
kail  givcti  way,  and  Hfau  imd  fur  a  brii'f  wliilo 
wittlitHi,  juid  diniiKt  reoolvrtd,  that  aliu  vmuM  and 
woahl  regard  with  indifTiirfluco  the  atat^  of  mind 
of  onu  who  was  not  reasonable,  and  who  soemed 
inca[iablu  of  bfinji  contfnlwi.  But  such  rraolu- 
tions  of  tnditTeri'uco  diititolvtid  bcforo  hvr  tii«it4.T'it 
next  manifestation))  of  generosity,  or  appeals  tu  lliu 
forgivcHftsB  of  tlioBo  about  her.  Margaret  alwa^ 
fndi;<l  by  ^iippoeing  hcrHelf  th»  cause  of  tb<-*  o>i! ; 
tliat  •'liK  had  bty^n  iiiiNinsiderntu :  tliat  eho  oould 
not  alliiw  Huflineatly  for  a  8onH(iv<!iitM«  groatvr 
tlma  bcr  own ;  and,  abnn>  all,  that  she  wu  Qoi 
fblly  wurthv  of  sanh  oRoctions  as  Hester's— not 
■ufllcii--nt  fnr  Mivh  u  rijihI  and  hL-art.  iShu  hatl 
lookM  focwnrd.  nith  ardent  expectation  ivh'-n  dhu 


ij.  r 


lui{i|>y,  ur  nliuLlt<a'  lur  blti  wum  lu  Un  (hi  i>u^iK>Ut 
thii  BBKnu  oT  ciiuHiat  that  !li>  uiiening  yearn  Uad 
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been.  Hester's  connexion  was  all  that  she  could 
have  desired,  and  far  beyond  her  utmost  hopes. 
This  brother-in-law  was  one  of  a  thousand — one 
whom  she  was  ready  to  consider  a  good  angel  sent 
to  shed  peace  over  her  sister^s  life :  and  during  the 
months  of  their  engagement,  she  had  kept  anxiety 
at  bay,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  delights  of 
gratitude,  and  of  sweet  anticipations,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  her  own  responsibilities 
might  be  considered  at  an  end.  She  had  delivered 
Hester^s  happiness  over  into  the  charge  of  one  who 
would  cherish  it  better  and  more  successfully  than 
she  had  done ;  and  she  could  not  but  feel  the  relief 
of  the  freedom  she  had  gained :  but  neither  could 
she  repress  her  anxiety  to  know,  at  the  outset, 
whether  all  was  indeed  as  well  as  she  had  till  now 
undoubtingly  supposed  that  it  would  be. 

Margaret's  attachment  to  her  sister  would  have 
been  in  greater  danger  of  being  worn  out  but  for 
the  existence  of  a  closer  sympathy  between  them 
than  any  one  but  themselves,  and  perhaps  Morris, 
WBS  aware  of.  Margaret  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  in  Hester^s  place  her  temper  would  have 
been  exactly  what  Hester's  was  in  its  least  happy 
characteristics.  She  had  tendencies  to  jealousy ; 
and  if  not  to  morbid  selfnstudy,  and  to  dissatisfac- 
tion with  present  circumstances,  she  was  indebted 
for  this,  she  knew,  to  her  being  occupied  with  her 
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siskT,  and  yet  more  to  the  perpetual  warning  held 
up  before  her  eyra.  This  conviction  generated  no 
annso  of  Hnporiority  in  Margaret, — interfered  in 
no  degree  with  the  reverence  she  «ntertainod  For 
Hwtcr ;  a  rcvpreneo  rather  enhanced  than  imptJrwi 
by  the  lender  (KiiiipAssion  with  whid)  slie  rcg.'irdud 
her  mental  conflict*  and  aufferings.  Every  m<ivi> 
mcnt  of  irritability  in  herself  (ant)  she  was  eon- 
Bcious  of  many)  alanned  and  humbled  her.  but, 
at  ttic  naAtu-  tiint-,  enabled  her  botter  t^  make 
allowanco  for  her  sister :  an<i  every  linrsh  word 
and  unreasonable  mood  of  HestorX  by  roatoring 
hor  to  her  self-command  an<l  Htimuluting  her  iiing- 
nammity,  made  her  st-nsibU-  that  she  owed  mucli 
of  her  power  over  herself  to  that  circumstance 
wliii^b  kept  the  iiccMsity  of  it  per[»etually  before 
her  min<l.  For  tbo  tamo  r<-a«ou  that  men  hate 
thocu  whom  they  have  injured,  Margiiret  It^ed 
wilJi  unusual  fervour  the  sinter  with  whom  she  had 
to  rorbcar.  For  the  sami;  reason  that  the  childn-n, 
met)  the  aS^Hioaatu  children,  of  tyrannical  or  Ux 
IKUvnU.  Ihvi!  tibitrty  aud  uonseiondouGQees  above 
bU  pIiw,  Marjrnret  was  in  practico  gentle,  tong- 
siuT  I  ■  I  I  '  i"  I  Li  tful  of  self.  For  the  same 
r"  i  'II -tiyl  arc  loolttrd  upon  by  the 

fill:       ill.        i  <  il,  MargarotcegardedhGrAinttir 
Willi  K  ri'M'iuik.'it  nbich  prcAvn'ed  her  patience  from 
l>dng  «p<in(,  01x1  lici-  attAchuietit  frain  muting  uway- 
vou  I.  « 
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The  first  letter  from  her  brother  and  sister  had 
been  opened  in  great  internal  agitation.  All  was 
well,  however.  It  was  certain  that  all  was  well ; 
for,  while  Hester  said  not  one  word  about  being 
happy,  she  was  full  of  thought  for  others.  She 
knew  that  Margaret  meant  to  take  possession  of 
the  corner- house,  to  "go  home,*"  a  few  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  travellers,  in  order  to  make  all 
comfortable  for  them.  Hester  begged  that  she 
would  take  care  to  be  well  amused  during  these 
few  days.  Perhaps  she  might  induce  Maria  Young 
to  waive  the  ceremony  of  being  first  invited  by  the 
real  house-keepers,  and  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
she  could  with  her  friend.  "  Give  my  kind  regards 
to  Maria,'^  said  the  letter,  ''  and  tell  her  I  like  to 
fancy  you  two  passing  a  long  evening  by  that  fire- 
side where  we  all  hope  we  shall  often  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her."  Six  months  ago  Hester 
would  not  have  spoken  so  freely  and  so  kindly  of 
Maria :  she  would  not  have  so  sanctioned  Margaret's 
intimacy  with  her.  All  was  right,  and  Margaret 
was  happy. 

Maria  came,  and,  thanks  to  the  holiday  spirit 
of  a  wedding  week,  for  a  long  day.  Delicious  are 
the  pleasures  of  those  whose  appetite  for  them  is 
whetted  by  abstinence.  Charming,  wholly  charm- 
ing, waB  this  day  to  Maria,  spent  in  quiet,  free 
from  the  children,  free  from  the  observation  of 
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other  guests,  passed  in  all  external  luxury,  and  in 
sister-like  confidence  with  the  friend  to  whom  she 
had  owed  some  of  the  best  pleasures  of  the  last 
year.  Margaret  was  no  less  happy  in  indulging 
her,  and  in  opening  much  more  of  her  heart  to  her 
than  she  could  to  any  one  else  since  Hester  married, 
— which  now,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  seemed  along 
time  ago. 

Miss  Young  came  early,  that  she  might  see  the 
house,  and  everything  in  it,  before  dark  ;  and  the 
days  were  now  at  their  shortest.  She  did  not  mind 
the  fatigue  of  mounting  to  the  very  top  of  the 
house.  She  must  see  the  view  from  the  window  of 
Morris  a  attic.  Ycsterday'^s  fall  of  snow  had  made 
the  meadows  one  sheet  of  white;  and  the  river 
looked  black,  and  the  woods  somewhat  frowning 
and  dismal :  but  those  who  knew  the  place  so  well 
could  imagine  what  all  this  must  be  in  summer ; 
and  Mon'is  was  assured  that  her  room  was  the 
pleafiantest  in  the  house.  Morris  curtseyed  and 
smiled,  and  did  not  say  how  cold  and  dreary  a  wide 
landscape  appeared  to  her,  and  how  much  better 
she  should  have  liked  to  look  out  upon  a  street,  if 
only  Mr.  Hope  had  happened  to  have  been  settled 
in  Birmingham.  She  pointed  out  to  Maria  how 
good  Miss  Hester  had  been,  in  thinking  about  the 
furnishing  of  this  attic.  She  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  have  the  pictures  of  Morris'^s  father  and  mother, 

o2 
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which  had  always  hung  opposite  her  bed  at  Bir- 
mingham, brought  hither,  and  fixed  up  in  the  same 
place.  The  bed-hangings  had  come,  too  ;  so  that, 
except  for  its  being  so  much  lighter,  and  the 
prospect  from  the  window  so  different,  it  was 
almost  like  the  same  room  she  had  slept  in  for 
three -and -twenty  years  before.  When  Maria 
looked  at  "  the  pictm'es,'^ — silhouettes  taken  from 
shadows  on  the  wall,  with  numerous  little  deform- 
ities and  disproportions  incident  to  that  method 
of  taking  likenesses,  she  appreciated  Hester^s 
thoughtfulness ;  though  she  fully  agreed  in  what 
Margaret  said, — ^that  if  Morris  was  willing  to  leave 
a  place  where  she  had  lived  so  many  years,  for  the 
sake  of  remaining  with  Hester  and  her,  it  was  the 
least  they  could  do  to  make  her  feel  as  much  at 
home  as  possible  in  her  new  abode. 

Margaret^s  own  chamber  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
rooms  in  the  house,  with  its  light  green  paper,  its 
French  bed  and  toilefc  at  one  end,  and  the  book- 
case, table  and  writing-desk,  footstool  and  arm- 
chair, at  the  other. 

^'  I  shall  spend  many  hours  alone  here  in  the 
bright  summer  mornings,'*  said  Margaret.  '^  Here 
I  shall  write  my  letters,  and  study,  and  think.*" 

"  And  nod  over  your  books,  perhaps,^*  said 
Maria.  '^  These  seem  comfortable  arrangements 
for  an  old  or  infirm  person;    but   I  should  be 
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afraid  they  would  send  you  to  sleep.  You  have 
had  little  experience  of  being  alone  :  do  you  know 
the  strong  tendency  that  soUtary  people  have  to 
napping  ?" 

Margaret  laughed.  She  had  never  slept  in  the 
day-time  in  her  life,  except  in  illness.  She  could 
not  conceive  of  it,  in  the  case  of  a  young  person, 
full  of  occupation,  with  a  hundred  things  to  think 
aboutj  and  twenty  books  at  a  time  that  she  wanted 
to  read.  She  thought  that  regular  daily  solitude 
must  be  the  most  delightful,  the  most  improving 
thing  in  the  world.  She  had  always  envied  the 
privilege  of  people  who  could  command  solitude ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was  going 
to  enjoy  it,  and  try  to  profit  by  it. 

''  You  began  yesterday,  I  think,^^  said  Maria. 
How  did  you  like  it  ?" 

**  It  was  no  fair  trial.  I  felt  restless  at  having 
the  house  in  my  charge ;  and  I  was  thinking  of 
Hester  perpetually ;  and  then  I  did  not  know 
but  that  some  of  the  Greys  might  come  in  at  any 
moment :  and  besides,  I  was  so  busy  considering 
whether  I  was  making  the  most  of  the  precious 
hours,  that  I  really  did  next  to  nothing  all  day.^^ 

**  But  you  looked  sadly  tired  at  night,  Miss  Mar- 
garet," said  Morris.  '*  I  never  saw  you  more  fit 
for  bed  after  any  party  or  ball." 

Maria  smiled.      She  knew  something  of  the 
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fatigues,  as  well  as  the  pleasures,  of  solitude.  Mar- 
garet smiled  too ;  but  she  said  it  would  be  quite 
another  thing  when  the  family  were  settled,  and 
when  it  should  have  become  a  habit  to  spend  the 
morning  hours  alone;  and  to  this  Maria  fully  agreed. 

Morris  thought  that  people's  liking  or  not  liking 
to  be  alone  depended  much  on  their  having  easy 
or  irksome  thoughts  in  their  minds.  Margaret 
answered  gaily,  that  in  that  case,  she  was  pretty 
sure  of  liking  solitude.  She  was  made  grave  by  a 
sigh  and  a  shake  of  the  head  from  Morris. 

"  Morris,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Margaret, 
apprehensively.  "Why  do  you  sigh  and  shake 
your  head !  Why  should  not  I  have  easy  thoughts 
as  often  as  I  sit  in  that  chair  f* 

"  We  never  know,  Miss  Margaret,  my  dear,  how 
things  will  turn  out.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Ste- 
venson, that  married  a  gentleman  her  family  all 
thought  a  great  deal  of,  and  he  turned  out  a 
swindler,  and !"" 

The  girls  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  Maria 
assured  Morris  that  she  could  answer  for  no  acci- 
dent of  that  kind  happening  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Hope.  Morris  laughed  too,  and  said  she  did  not 
mean  that,  but  only  that  she  never  saw  anybody 
more  confident  of  everything  going  right  than  Miss 
Stevenson  and  all  her  family ;  and  within  a  month 
after  the  wedding,  they  were  in  the  deepest  dis- 
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treee.  That  wsi^  nlmt  ulic  meant :  tiut  thtvv  wt-ro 
many  otlii-r  wajs  uf  dislrcsH  happt'niiig. 

"  Tlii^n-  ia  dvath,  my  dears,"  ebo  naitl,  "li*- 
iiumlH.T  death,  Miaa  Margaret," 

"  IncUt'd,  Morris,  1  do,"  said  Margaret-  "  1 
never  thought  eo  much  uf  death  iw  1  have  <)ono 
lince  Mr.  Hopett  ncuidvnt,  Wflion  I  believi'd  death 
WSJ*  coming  to  mnko  iiit  ull  mW-rablu ;  and  the 
tuon^  I  hnvo  bibco  rt-coilwl  from  it,  thu  oftpnor  haa 
the  thought  come  liack." 

"  That  is  all  right,  mj  dear;  all  very  natural. 
It  dws  not  Boent  natural  to  undertake  auy  great 
ni!W  ihing  in  lifi;,  without  reminding  oiieVeelf  of 
(JiD  end  Uiat  iiiunt  come  Itt  all  our  doingf.  How- 
tvtr,  I  trupt  tiir  ma«trr  and  tiiistrves,  and  you,  liave 
many  a  happy  yt>ar  to  livi!." 

"  I  like  tlxusc  words,  Morru.  I  liko  to  hear  you 
apoak  of  your  mawtor  and  roistresa,  it  ha«  such  a 
(]u«iu-H(»o  aouiui !  l>oen  it  not  make  one  fuel  at 
hiMno,  Miru !  Ym,  Moriia,  there  I  ehaJl  eit,  and 
fiwl  wt  a)  eas6  !  n.i  at  lioiiic,  on«c  more  T 

■*  Hut  ihntii  may  be  oUier "  Moni«  Etopped, 

and  i-h;jnt;i'd  hrr  irmnrl.     Shr'  Blrpju'd  f.-.  ih-  .-l-jw.t. 


<he 

p,ul  ,.,„.dd 

U'  tt  pulu.     f>liu  nlxiuld  havt!  likvd  liiui  Mtiu  Mar- 
garet abuuhl  bactt  luul  a  tola.  W  Ik  duttn  on  when 
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she  pleased.  It  seemed  to  her  the  only  thing  want- 
ing. Margaret  gaily  declared  that  nothing  was 
wanting.  She  had  never  seen  a  room  more  entirely 
to  her  taste,  though  she  had  inhabited  some  that 
were  grander. 

By  the  time  the  little  breakfast-room  had 
been  duly  visited,  and  it  had  been  explained  that 
the  other  small  parlour  must  necessarily  be  kept 
for  a  waiting-room  for  Mr.  Hope's  patients,  and 
the  young  ladies  had  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Maria  was  in  full  flow  of  sympathy  with  the 
housekeeping  interests  and  ideas  which  occupied, 
or  rather  amused,  her  companion.  Women  do 
inevitably  love  housekeeping,  unless  educational  or 
other  impediments  interfere  with  their  natural 
tastes.  Household  management  is  to  them  the 
object  of  their  talents,  the  subject  of  their  interests, 
the  vehicle  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  the  medium 
through  which  their  aifections  are  manifested,  and 
much  of  their  benevolence  gratified.  If  it  be  true' 
as  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no  good  quality  of  a 
woman's  heart  and  mind  which  is  not  necessary  to 
perfect  housekeeping,  it  follows  that  there  is  no 
power  of  the  mind  or  affection  of  the  heart  which 
may  not  be  gratified  in  the  course  of  its  discharge. 
As  Margaret  and  her  guest  enjoyed  their  pheasant, 
their  table  drawn  close  to  the  sofa  and  the  fire, 
that  Maria  might  be  saved  the  trouble  of  moving. 
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their  talk  vma  of  tradoepeoplc,  of  shopping  at 
Deerbrook,  and  the  market  at  Birmingham;  of  tlio 
kitchen  and  store-room,  and  tho  winter  and  eummer 
arraiigeinentH  of  the  table.  The  Toot-boy,  whom 
Margarut  wan  teaching  to  wait,  often  forgot  his 
function,  and  stood  still  to  listen,  and  at  Inet  left 
the  room  deeply  impresstid  with  the  wiedoni  of  hie 
instructor  and  her  gueet.  When  the  dinner  and 
the  wine  were  gone,  they  sang,  they  goiwiped, 
tliey  quizzed.  The  Greys  were  nacred,  of  course ; 
bat  ouiny  an  anecdotu  eitimi  out,  told  honustly  and 
witli  good-natur«,  of  dear  old  Mrs.  Enderby.  and 
her  talvRt  for  l»eing  pleaded ;  of  Mrs.  UoiAlan(r« 
tranBoctions  abroad  and  at  home — all  regiilate<l  by 
the  principle  of  eclipeing  tlie  OreyK  ;  and  of  Mm. 
Howell's  and  Mia§  Miskin's  fine  sentiments,  and 
ntraordiiiat)-  pieces  of  news.  Margaret  produced 
Boroo  of  lier  brotlier-in-law"B  outlines,  which  she 
ha4l  picked  op  and  proeorvfd— aketchos  of  the 
i^ildrcn.  in  the  oddext  attitudes  of  cliildrou— of 
Dr.  Luvitt,  raiting  his  book  on  th^  end  of  lii»  noso, 
M  hn  read  in  lita  eitudy-chair — of  Mr».  I'lum(tt(.iad, 
eva«lM<rated  by  :h"  nrrivn)  of  tin  illegible  lett<T— 
<4     ■  '.  I  ,  Tliwi  oat 

<'  li'd  ainisstono. 

'I'!i    .    I     ■  .  ■  !    ■       I    ■     .■    Ii'.ii-iung  to  nti 

ultl  nuuuitji  lliKjiy  (if  lar  unn  luut;  [hey  skeldiisl 
tudt  iithur.     Itlr.  Ettdt-rby  W4»  slimiat  thii  only 
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person  omitted  altogether,  in  conversation,  and  on 
paper. 

"Where  can  I  have  hidden  my  work-bag?*" 
asked  Maria,  after  tea. 

"  You  laid  it  beside  you,  and  I  put  it  away,** 
said  Margaret.  "  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you 
could  spend  a  whole  afternoon  without  the  feel  of 
your  thimble.  You  shall  have  it  again  now,  for 
you  never  once  asked  for  it  between  dinner  and 
tea.'' 

•  "  I  forgot  it :  but  now  you  must  give  it  me.  I 
must  finish  my  collar,  or  I  shall  not  duly  honour 
your  sister  in  my  first  call.  We  can  talk  as  well 
working  as  idle.'' 

"  Cannot  I  help  you  ?  Our  affairs  are  all  in 
such  dreadfully  perfect  order,  that  I  have  not  a 
stitch  of  work  to  do.  I  see  a  hole  in  your  glove : 
let  me  mend  it.'' 

"  Do ;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  there  is 
the  other.  Two  years  hence,  how  you  will  wonder 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  you  had  not  a 
stitch  of  work  in  the  house !  Wedding-dothea 
last  about  two  years,  and  then  they  all  wear  out 
together.  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  work  you  will 
have  to  do  then — if  nothing  should  come  between 
you  and  it." 

"  What  should  come  between  us  and  it !"  said 
Margaret)  struck  by  the  tone  in  which  Maria  spoke 


sod 

the  laat  words,  "  Are  you  following  MorrifeV  load( 
Art!  you  going  to  aay — '  Remembur  deatli,  Mim 
MftTgaroi ;' " 

*'  O  no ;  lint  tliore  aro  other  things  wliicli  Imitpen 
■otuftimi-s  hcAid<!(t  dL*th,  I  beg  your  pariloii, 
Margnrot,  if  I  am  inipurtineiit  .  .  .  ." 

"  How  slioiild  jou  be  impertinent  I  You,  the 
tuoH  iiitiuuitv  frii^id  but  one  that  1  have  in  tha 
worlil  l  You  mean  marriage,  of  cour§e ;  that 
I  may  marry  within  these  eami!  two  yeara.  Any 
oao  may  naturally  say  «u,  I  Huppoeu,  to  a  girl 
wboee  sister  in  just  itiarrictl :  aud  in  another  pi.T- 
•on's  case  it  would  mnnu  to  m«  pr«bal)li)  ituoiigh  : 
hut  I  RMurt!  yuu,  Maria,  ]  do  not  ktl  an  if  it  was 
at  all  likely  tlml  I  abould  marry." 

"  1  i{uito  b«lieTe  you.  Mai^ret.  I  havo  no 
doubt  you  fe«J  10,  and  that  you  will  fo«l  so  till  .  . 
....  But,  dear,  you  may  omi  day  find  yourjrelf 
fcmKng  Kwy  difForwHtly  wiUiuut  a  momunt'*  wai-n- 
tog ;  and  Uiat  day  uiajr  happen  within  two  yuom. 
Swah  ittiuga  liavt^  been  koona." 

''  If  tltiire  was  auy  ono  .  .  .  ."  said  Margaiet, 
ainiply — "  if  J  had  «viir  seen  any  oni-  for  wbuw  I 
Biiuld  faouy  mysplf  fechng  .as  liixtur  did  ..." 

"If  iheru  wiM  any  tint-!" — n<pe)kt<ifl  Maria, 
loflldng  up  in  soidc  surprise.  "  Myilrar  Maigartit, 
do  yiiu  mean  tu  eay  thLTo  is  no  unu !" 

"Vue,   t  do;  [  Uunk  su.     I  kniiw  nitat  yuu 
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mean,  Maria.  I  understand  your  face  and  your 
voice.  But  I  do  think  it  is  very  hard  that 
one  cannot  enjoy  a  pleasant  friendship  with  any- 
body without  seeing  people  on  the  watch  for 
something  more.  It  is  so  very  painful  to  have 
such  ideas  put  into  one^s  mind,  to  spoil  all  one^s 
intercourse — to  throw  restraint  over  it — ^to  mix  up 
selfishness  with  it !  It  is  so  wrong  to  interfere 
between  those  who  might  and  would  be  the  most 
ijteeful  and  delightful  companions  to  each  other, 
without  having  a  thought  which  need  put  constraint 
between  them  !  Those  who  so  interfere  have  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for.  They  do  not  know  what 
mischief  they  may  be  doing — ^what  pain  they  may 
be  giving  while  they  are  gossiping,  and  making 
remarks  to  one  another  about  what  they  know 
nothing  at  all  about.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
meddling !  '^ 

"  So  I  perceive,  indeed,"  replied  Maria,  some* 
what  amused.  ^'  But,  Margaret,  you  have  been 
enlarging  a  good  deal  on  what  I  said.  Not  a 
syllable  was  spoken  about  any  remarks,  any  obser- 
vations between  any  people ;  or  even  about  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  person.  I  alone  must  be 
subject  to  all  this  displeasure,  and  even  I  did 
not  throw  out  a  single  hint  about  any  friend  of 
yours."" 

^'  Noi  you  did  not ;  that  is  all  very  true/'  said 


ttKRIlTnuXIK. 


M;ir<r-iret,  blusliing:   "but  ncitlmr  was    I 


with 


jou  ;- 


a  there.     1  t 
"  You  w. 


.  Iiast,  nut  BO  niucli 
8  liaBty." 


vith  I 


indwil,''  Buid  Mariiv,  Uaghiiig.  "  I 
nt'VRr  witnoaiied  audi  an  out-burst  from  jou  before." 

"  Au(i  you  ahall  not  etij  such  another ;  but  I 
vruB  aJifiwering  lea  what  you  eaid  than  what  I 
have  reason  to  suppoK  U  in  tho  mindii  of  several 
other  pcojiio." 

"  In  tlit^ir  niimls^  They  have  not  told  you 
th(-ir  thou^htH,  tlirui.  And  neveral  othitr  people, 
loo!  Why,  Margaret,  !  really  think  it  id  not 
very  riTaeuuahle  in  yon  to  find  fault  witli  others  for 
thinking  eomfthing  which  they  haw  not  troubled 
you  to  listen  to,  and  which  is  eu  natural,  that  it 
has  struck  '  sttTOral'  of  thcni.  Suruly,  Mnrgan;t> 
you  mtist  be  a  itttle.  Ju>t  a  very  little,  touchy  upon 
iht!  mattur." 

"  Toticky !     What  should  inaki'  tuf  touuhy !" 

"  Aj,  wliat!" 

"■  1  do  luaure  you,  Maria,  nothing  whatever  has 
pasMKl  bntwiK'ii  that  pitraou  ntiil  mo  which  hia  any- 


I  (linn  the  eomuK>ii'4t  . 


.  No.  I  win 


lot  fay  tiu>  oommoncsl  (riendship,  bcxmudo  I  bdievo 
-maud  intiuul«frieiida)iip;  but  In* 
lolbh^  nioni-      V»U  may  be  sure  tJiat,  if 
II  utburwisfl,  I  shciuld  nut  Iutu  said  a  word 
rhulu  lualtirr,  cmrn  to  you;  nud  1  ituuld 
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not  have  allowed  even  you  to  speak  ten  words  to 
me  about  it.     Are  you  satisfied  now !" 

^'  I  am  satisfied  that  you  say  what  you  think/' 

"  O,  Maria  !  what  a  sigh !  If  you  have  no 
objection,  I  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of 
that  sigh/' 

"  I  was  tliinking  of  '  the  course  of  true  love/  ^ 

"  But  not  that  it  '  never  does  run  smooth/ 
That  is  not  true.     Witness  Hester's.*^ 

"  Dear  Margaret,  be  not  presumptuous !  Con- 
sider how  early  the  days  of  that  love  are  yet/' 

''  And  that  love  in  their  case  has  only  just 
leaped  out  of  the  fountain,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  begun  its  course.  Well !  may  Heaven 
smile  on  it !  But  tell  me  about  that  course  of 
love  which  made  you  sigh  as  you  did  just  now.'*' 

"  What  can  I  tell  you  about  it  ?  And  yet,  you 
shall  know,  if  you  like,  how  it  appears  to  me.'' 

^^  O  tell  me !  I  shall  see  whether  you  would  have 
understood  Hester's  case." 

''  The  first  strange  thing  is,  that  every  woman 
approaches  this  crisis  of  her  life  as  unawares  as  if 
she  were  the  first  that  ever  loved." 

*'  And  yet  all  girls  are  brought  up  to  think  of 
marriage  as  almost  the  only  event  in  life.  Their 
minds  are  stufied  with  thoughts  of  it  almost  before 
they  have  had  time  to  gain  any  other  ideas." 

*^  Merely  as  means  to  ends  low  ^loagh  for  their 
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comprehension.  It  is  not  maxriage, — wonderful, 
holy,  mysterious  marriage, — that  their  minds  are 
full  of,  but  connexion  with  somebody  or  something 
which  will  give  them  money,  and  ease,  and  station, 
and  independence  of  their  parents.  This  has 
notliing  to  do  with  love.  I  was  speaking  of  love, 
— the  grand  influence  of  a  woman's  life,  but  whose 
name  is  a  mere  empty  sound  to  her  till  it  becomes, 
suddenly,  secretly,  a  voice  which  shakes  her  being 
to  the  very  centre, — more  awful,  more  tremendous, 
than  the  crack  of  doom.^ 

"  But  why  ?  Why  so  tremendous  V* 
"  From  the  struggle  which  it  calls  upon  her  to 
endure,  silently  and  alone  ; — from  the  agony  of  a 
change  of  existence  which  must  be  wrought  with- 
out any  eye  perceiving  it.  Depend  upon  it,  Mar- 
garet, there  is  nothing  in  death  to  compare  with 
this  change  ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  in  entrance 
upon  another  state  which  can  transcend  the  expe- 
rience I  speak  of.  Our  powers  can  but  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  Our  being  can  but  be  strained  till 
not  another  effort  can  be  made.  This  is  all  that 
we  can  conceive  to  happen  in  death ;  and  it  hap- 
pens in  love,  with  the  additional  burden  of  fearful 
secrecy.  One  may  lie  down  and  await  death,  with 
sympathy  about  one  to  the  last,  though  the  passage 
hence  must  be  solitary ;  and  it  would  be  a  small 
trouble  if  all  the  world  looked  on  to  see  the  part- 
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ing  of  soul  and  body  :  but  that  other  passage  into 
a  new  state,  that  other  process  of  becoming  a  new 
creature,  must  go  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  spirit, 
while  the  body  is  up  and  abroad,  and  no  one  must 
know  what  is  passing  within.  The  spirit's  leap 
from  heaven  to  hell  must  be  made  while  the  smile 
is  on  the  lips,  and  light  words  are  upon  the  tongue. 
The  struggles  of  shame,  the  pangs  of  despair,  must 
be  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  prison-house.  Every 
groan  must  be  stifled  before  it  is  heard :  and  as  for 
tears,— they  are  a  solace  too  gentle  for  the  ca«e. 
The  agony  is  too  strong  for  tears." 

''  Is  this  true  love  f  asked  Margaret,  in  agita- 
tion. 

"  This  is  true  love ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it.   As 

for  what  follows — " 

"  But  is  this  what  every  woman  has  to  undergo  T 
"  Do  you  suppose  that  every  woman  knows  what 
love  really  is?  No;  not  even  every  unmarried 
woman.  There  are  some  among  them,  though  I 
believe  but  few,  who  know  nothing  of  what  love  is; 
and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  a  multitude  of  wives 
who  have  experienced  liking,  preference,  affection, 
and  taken  it  for  love ;  and  who  reach  their  life's 
end  without  being  aware  that  they  have  never 
loved.  There  are  also,  I  trust,  a  multitude  of 
wives  who  have  really  loved,  and  who  have  reaped 
the  best  fruits  of  it  in  regeneration  of  soul." 
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^^  But  how  dreadful  is  the  process,  if  it  be  as 
you  say  l" 

'^  I  said  I  had  alluded  to  only  a  part  of  it.  As 
for  what  follows,  according  as  it  is  prosperous  or 
nnretumed  love,  heaven  ensues  upon  this  purga- 
tory, or  one  may  attain  a  middle  region,  somewhat 
dira,  but  serene.     You  wish  me  to  be  plainer." 

**  I  wish  to  hear  all  you  think — all  you  know. 
But  do  not  let  us  go  on  with  it  if  it  makes  you 
sigh  so.'' 

"  What  woman  ever  spoke  of  love  without  sigh- 
ing !^  said  Maria,  with  a  smile.  ''  You  sighed 
yourself,  just  now." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Hester,  I  believe.  How 
strange,  if  this  process  really  awaits  women, — ^if  it 
is  a  region  through  which  their  path  of  life  must 
stretch, — and  no  one  gives  warning,  or  preparation, 
or  help  r 

*'  It  is  not  so  strange  as  at  first  sight  it  seems. 
Every  mother  and  friend  hopes  that  no  one  else  J 

has  suffered  as  she  did— that  her  particular  charge 
may  escape  entirely,  or  get  off  more  easily.  Then 
there  is  the  shame  of  confession  which  is  involved: 
some  conclude,  at  a  distance  of  time,  that  they 
must  have  exaggerated  their  own  sufferings,  or 
have  been  singularly  rebellious  and  unreasonable. 
Some  lose  the  sense  of  the  anguish  in  the  subse- 
quent happiness;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who, 


■■■  1 
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from  constitution  of  mind,  forget  altogether  '  the 
things  that  are  behind.'  When  you  remember,  too, 
that  it  is  the  law  of  nature  and  providence  that 
each  should  bear  his  and  her  own  burden,  and 
that  no  warning  would  be  of  any  avail,  it  seems  no 
longer  so  strange  that  while  girls  hear  endlessly  of 
marriage,  they  are  kept  wholly  in  the  dark  about 
love/' 

"  Would  warning  really  be  of  no  avail !" 

''  Of  no  more  avail  than  warning  to  a  pilgrim  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert  that  he  will  suffer  from 
thirst,  and  be  deluded  by  the  mirage  before  he 
gets  into  green  fields  again.  He  has  no  longer 
the  choice  whether  to  be  a  pilgrim  in  the  desert 
or  to  stay  at  home.  No  one  of  us  has  the  choice 
to  be  or  not  to  be ;  and  we  must  go  through  with 
our  experience^  under  its  natural  conditions." 

"  '  To  be  or  not  to  be/ ''  said  Margaret,  with  a 
grave  smile.     *'  You  remind  one  that  the  choice 

of  suicide  remains;    and   I  almost  wonder, 

surely  suicide  has  been  committed  from  dread  of 
lighter  woes  than  you  have  described." 

'^  I  believe  so :  but  in  this  case  there  is  no 
dread.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle  before  we  are  aware.    And  then — '''' 

"  Ay,  and  then— "" 

"  He,  who  appoints  the  struggles  of  the  spirit, 
supplies  aids  and  supports.    I  fully  believe  that 


this  timp  of  ouiiflict  Is  that  in  which  religion  first 
bocoitic'S  to  many  the  reality  for  which  they  ever 
alU'cwnrde  livt'.  It  may  havo  becu  hitherto  a 
■ULmi\  II  funcy,  u  iliin  »h«tmvtiou,  or  an  intermit- 
ting tliottgh  briglit  inftuvuco:  mil)  it  may  yiH  bo 
pPBortod  to,  merely  a«  a  rBfugo  fur  the  spirit  which 
can  fiml  no  other.  But  there  i«  a  strong  proba- 
bility thut  it  may  now  bo  found  to  ho  a  wundcrful 
reality :  Hot  only  a  potent  charm  in  Borrow,  but  the  ' 
life  uf  our  liff.  This  is  with  many  tho  reason 
why,  anti  the  modo  in  which,  thu  coniliot  ia 
ondurfd  to  the  «nd." 

"  But  tlie  beginning,"  BaiU  Margaret;  "  what 
can  bo  the  bvginning  of  thJe  wonderful  expori- 
enee ;"  I 

"  Th«  same  with  that  uf  aQ  the  moat  seriouA 
oF  our  cxpericiiow. —levity.  nnoonHoiouRDCHB,  con- 
fi<loni'<.-.  Upon  wluit  HubjiNft  in  the  world  is  there 
a  ipv-atpr  accuniulMtioii  of  jokvii  tluti  upon  love 
an'I  )nr,m"!np' :  nnf!  upon  what  jiubji^ct  arc  jokes 
■iimni !  A  girl  laufrhs  at  her 
i<lu>ilifi«  (ir  pout*  for  herself,  as 
I  ihniDitu>d«  nf  year»  bi'forD  her. 
h  iiy  iiii|tii!ea,  new,  and  BwiH<t,  ami  H|i>vntcd  I 
iidship  »t«iUing   their  way  into  her  I 

■'  1"!  wnodofBtlial  the  range  I 

-thut  its  aetiim  ii  pet  | 
i  I'lijiiy  intimate  friiaid-  I 
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ship  with  the  companions  of  their  brothers,  as  well 
as  with  their  own.  There  is  a  quick  and  strong 
resentment  at  any  one  who  smiles  at,  or  speculates 
upon,  or  even  observes  the  existence  of  such  a 
friendship." 

'^  O,  Maria  ! "  exclaimed  Margaret,  throwing 
down  her  work,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  This  goes  on  for  a  while,"  proceeded  Maria, 
as  if  she  did  not  observe  her  companion,  "  this  goes 
on  for  a  while  smoothly,  innocently,  serenely. 
Mankind  are  then  true  and  noble,  the  world  is 
passing  fair,  and  Ood  is  tender  and  bountiful.  All 
evil  is  seen  to  be  tending  to  good ;  all  tears  are 
meant  to  be  wiped  away ;  the  gloom  of  the  gloomy 
is  faithless  ;  virtue  is  easy  and  charming ;  and  the 
vice  of  the  vicious  is  unaccountable.  Thus  does 
young  life  glide  on  for  a  time.  Then  there  comes 
a  day, — it  is  often  a  mystery  why  it  should  be  that 
day  of  all  days, — when  the  innocent,  and  gay,  and 
confident  young  creature  finds  herself  in  sudden 
trouble.  The  film  on  which  she  lightly  trod  has 
burst,  and  she  is  in  an  abyss.  It  seems  a  mere 
trifle  that  plunged  her  there.  Her  friend  did  not 
come  when  she  looked  for  him,  or  he  is  gone  some- 
where, or  he  has  said  something  that  she  did  not 
expect.  Some  such  trifle  reveals  to  her  that  she 
depends  wholly  upon  him — ^that  she  has  for  long 


been  living  only  for  him,  antl  on  the  unconscious 
conclusion  that  he  line  been  livinjr  only  lor  her. 
At  the  image  of  his  dwelling  anywhere  but  by  lier 
«(!■.■,  of  his  liaving  any  intercuts  apart  from  here, 
tlie  universe  is,  in  a  moment,  shrouded  in  gloom. 
Her  heart  is  eick,  antl  there  is  no  rest  for  it,  for 
her  6ulf-respoet  is  gone.  She  has  bt-en  roaretl  in  a 
mudenly  pride,  and  an  innocent  confidence  :  Iter 
confidence  w  wholly  broken  dawn :  her  prido  is 
woundeti,  and  the  agony  ol"  the  wound  ib  intolerable. 
We  are  wont  to  eay,  Margaret,  that  everything  is 
endurable  but  a  aenne  of  guilt.  If  there  be  an 
fixception,  this  is  iL  'I'his  wounding  of  ilie  spirit 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be,  but  it  is,  very  like  the 
•tingof  guilt;  and*awounded  spirit  who  can  boar!'" 

*'  How  i»  it  borne, — ao  many  a«  are  the  sufferera, 
lod  of  a  etuB  usually  thought  so  weak !" 

"  That  a  a  luidtnke,  Tliert'  i»  not  on  oarlli  a 
bciii^  Btroiiger  than  a.  woman  in  thu  coneeahnmit 
of  hnr  iwe.  The  wildier  i»  called  bi-ave  who  cliwr- 
fuUy  tiftnn  about  the  pain  of  a  Ueeu-atiou  (o  hist 
dying  day ;  and  criminals  who,  after  yean  ol 
struggle,  unlioBoni  themsolves  of  their  secret,  give 
tn«u!nil{iua  accoants  of  the  sutTertnjts  of  thoao 
yean  i  but  I  ipieetion  whethi<r  a  woman  whose 
psutintcv  hu  btM.n  burdened  with  an  nnr<4|uite(l 
lure,  will  mrl  huvN  lo  iiiifolil  in  ihf-  next  wurid  a 
iiH>ru  harruwint;  lalti  tlian  uithur  of  tlieao." 


&( 
«( 
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"  It  ought  not  to  be  so.**' 

"  It  ought  not,  where  there  is  no  guilt.  But 
how  noble  is  such  power  of  self-restraint !  Though 
the  principle  of  society  may  be  to  cultivate  our 
pride  to  excess,  what  fortitude  grows  out  of  it ! 
There  are  no  bounds  to  the  horror,  disgust,  and 
astonishment  expressed  when  a  woman  owns  her 
love  to  its  object  unasked—- even  urges  it  upon  him ; 
but  I  acknowledge  my  surprise  to  be  the  other 
way — ^that  the  cases  are  so  rare.  Yet,  fancying 
the  case  one''s  own  .  .  .  /' 

O,  dreadful !  **  cried  Margaret. 
No  woman  can  endure  the  bare  thought  of  the 
case  being  her  own ;  and  this  proves  the  strong 
natural  and  educational  restraint  under  which  we 
all  lie :  but  I  must  think  that  the  frequent  and 
patient  endurance  proves  a  strength  of  soul,  a 
vigour  of  moral  power,  which  ought  to  console  and 
animate  us  in  the  depth  of  our  abasement,  if  we 
could  but  recall  it  then  when  we  want  support  and 
solace  most.^** 

"  It  can  be  little  estimated, — little  understood,'*^ 
said  Margaret,  ^^  or  it  would  not  be  sported  with 
is. 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  that,  Margaret.  You 
talk  of  my  philosophy  sometimes ;  I  own  that  that 
part  of  the  subject  is  too  much  for  any  philosophy 
I  have.** 
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"  I  see  imtliing  iiliiloeophical,"  eaici  Margaret, 
"  in  niakiug  liglit  of  the  doopeat  cruelly  and 
treacliury  which  is  Iranuaoted  under  tlit-  aun.  \ 
man  who  triflvs  witli  mioh  utTections,  and  altuscs 
suvli  mnral  [lowur,  and  calls  his  cruelty  flirta- 
tion .  .  .  ." 

'•  Is  itmjh  an  one  as  wo  will  not  speak  of  now. 
Wt-il !  it  cannot  be  but  that  good, — moral  andiiitd- 
k-ctual  good. — must  i«su<i  from  vucli  ext^rcii^e  ami 
discipliDL-  as  thU  ;  and  «iic)i  good  docs  i^ue  oft^'ii, 
pvrhaps  gunorally.  There  are  sad  tales  sung  and 
tcdd  nvnrywhere  of  lirainii  crazed,  and  graves  dug 
hj  hopeless  luvo  :  and  I  fi.'ar  that  mauv  nioro  sink 
down  into  discasu  and  dL'ath  fnim  thin  uaiisc,  than 
arc  at  all  vuspcU-d  lu  be  iU  viuliniti :  hut  not  a 
fuw  find  th(-[uHi.'lvee  lifted  up  from  thvir  abyss,  and 
sttt  frirc  from  tbi-ir  bondaj^i  uf  pridi!  nnd  humilia- 
tion. 'I'hfJ  marry  their  lovesi,  and  stand  amazed 
at  tlivir  own  bliss,  and  arc  truly  Uic  Itappieet  peo- 
ple uiKin  earth,  and  in  Uto  broad  rond  to  l>e  tlio 
wisetit.     In  inr  bcliof.  tJio  lia|>pti»t  arc  over  so." 

''  HksM  you  for  that,  for  Hvett-r's  sake  '.  And 
what  rtt  Ih"•'^  wh"  nrr  iH>t  tliiii'  r'-lf-M^l !" 


holVil  tli<iiu.     Si>ui<jait>  HiMirt-d, 
Stum  are  weak,  and  coau;  uut 


di>- 

iiirtiot 

ikiid  luc  ruAtt'iiifily- 

worldly,  and  sonri- 
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fice  themselves,  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  for  k>w 
objects.  Some  strive  to  forget,  and  to  become  ae 
like  as  possible  to  what  they  were  before ;  and  of 
this  order  are  many  of  the  women  whom  we  meet, 
whose  minds  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  incu- 
rable infancy.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  purpose  of 
their  suffering,  from  any  effects  it  appears  to  have 
produced :  but  then  there  is  the  hope  that  their 
griefs  were  not  of  the  deepest.'' 

'^  And  what  of  those  whose  griefs  are  of  the 
deepest !" 

^'  They  rise  the  highest  above  them.  Some  of 
these  umst  be  content  with  having  learned  more  or 
less  of  what  life  is,  and  of  what  it  is  for,  and  with 
reconciling  themselves  to  its  objects  and  condi- 
tions." 

''  In  short,  with  being  philosophical,"  said  Mar* 
garet,  with  an  inquiring  and  affectionate  glance  at 
her  friend. 

^*  With  being  philosophical,^  Maria  smilingly 
agreed.  ^'  Others,  of  a  happier  nature,  to  whom 
philosophy  and  religion  come  as  one,  and  are  wel« 
comed  by  energies  not  wholly  destroyed,  and  affec- 
tions not  altogether  crushed,  are  strong  in  the  new 
strength  which  they  have  found,  with  hearts  as 
wide  as  the  imiverse,  and  spirits  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.^ 

^*  You  never  told  me  anything  of  all  this  before,^' 
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said  Margaret.  "  Yet  it  is  plain  that  you  must 
havti  thought  mudi  about  it, — that  it  miut  have 
b<.HjD  long  in  your  mind." 

"  It  has ;  ami  1  tvU  it  to  you.  that  you  may 
ab&re  what  1  have  learned,  instead  of  going  without 
the  knowledge,  or,  alas  !  gathering  it  up  for 
yiiurself." 

"  O,  then,  it  is  80,— it  is  from  your  own —  -" 

'■*  It  In  from  my  own  experience  that  iepeak,"said 
Maria,  without  looking  up.  "  And  now,  there  is 
aome  one  in  the  world  who  knows  it  besidL-e  myself." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not, — I  hope  you  never  will 
rop«nt  Imving  told  dh-,"  said  Margaret,  rising,  and 
taking  hor  scat  on  thi.<  eofa,  boaidu  her  friend. 

"  I  do  not,  and  1  simll  not  rpi)ci)t,"  said  Maris. 
"  V'oti  aro  faithful :  ivnd  it  will  be  a  relief  to  ino  to 
lUTo  M)'m{iatliy, — to  b<i  ablv  to  spe^ik  sometjmm, 
iiuiead  of  having  lo  deny  and  repress  my  whole 
heart  and  bouL  But  1  can  t«U  you  no  ou»re, — not 
ono  word." 

"  Dv  not.  Only  tbon  nw  how  I  can  comfort, — 
liow  I  oon  gratify  you." 

"  I  iiowl  110  Hpeoisl  oomlbrt  now,"  mh]  Maria, 
tfuuling.  "  I  Aatv  m>uiutitiiM  gritn'ou^ly  waulod  a 
friend  tti  lovo  and  sjM-Jik  with, — and,  if  I  <<ould,  to 
man.  Niiw  I  have  a  friend."  And  Uw  liigk  with 
ffhifth  she  xutvd  at  her  uompaaion  Irrongbt  (be 
tcan  into  Margaret's  cyoa. 
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^'  Gome,  let  us  speak  of  something  else,^  said 
Maria,  cheerfully.  "  When  do  you  expect  your 
friend,  Mr.  Enderby,  at  Deerbrook  again  t" 

^^  His  sister  says  nobody  knows;  and  I  do  not 
think  he  can  tell  himself.  You  know  he  does  not 
live  at  Deerbrook." 

''  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  his  last  visit  was  such 
a  long  one " 

^'  Six  days,""  said  Margaret,  laughing. 

'^  Ah !  I  did  not  mean  his  last  week's  appearance, 
or  any  of  his  pop  visits.  I  was  thinking  of  his 
summer  visitation.  It  was  so  long,  that  some  peo- 
ple began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  resident.^' 

^'  If  his  mother  does  not  grow  much  better  soon, 
we  shall  see  him  again,"  said  Margaret.  ^'  It  is 
always  her  illness  that  brings  him.— Do  you  not 
beUeve  me,  Maria  r 

'^  I  believe,  as  before,  that  you  say  what  you 
think.  Whether  you  are  mistaken  is  another 
question,  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer.*" 

^'  I  hope,  Maria,  that  as  you  have  placed  so  much 
confidence  in  me,  you  wiU  not  stop  short  at  the 
very  point  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
me."" 

"  I  will  not,  dear.  What  I  think  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Enderby,  in  relation  to  you,  is,  that  some 
of  your  friends  beUeve  that  you  are  the  cause  of  his 
stay  having  been  so  long  in  the  summer,  and  of  his 
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coming  ao  often  since.  I  know  no  more  than  this. 
How  ilioiild  1 1" 

*■  Then  I  wiU  tell  you  aomething  more,  that  I 
might  OK  well  huve  mentionod  before.  When  Mrs. 
Rowland  had  an  idea  tliat  Mr.  Knderbj  might 
think  of  Hester,  she  told  lioBter, — that  miseraijle 
day  in  Dingleford  woods, — that  his  family  expected 
he  would  Boon  marrj'  a  young  Ia,dy  of  family  and 
fortimr;,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  hia  con- 
nexions." 

"  Who  may  thiit  young  lady  bo ! " 

"  O,  ahe  did  not  say ; — some  one  too  high  for 
nur  acH]natntJuice,  if  wo  arc  to  believe  what  Mn~ 
Bnwland  dMlarod." 

"  And  do  yoo  believe  it  i" 

•*  Why Do  you  t" 

"  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Rowland  may  bdiere  it  her- 
«G)f :  1(Ul  nbo  may  bo  minlalctni.' 

"  Thai  is  exactly  what  Hunter  «aid,"  obnurved 
Margaret,  eagerly.  "  And  that  waa  more  than 
fiv«  moDtha  ago.  and  we  have  not  beard  a  oyllahii' 
of  the  matter  ainc*." 

"  And  #0  intimate  a  frieadaliipuyonn  and  Mr. 
Endi'i-by's  i^"  eiud  Mario,  smiling, — "  il  is  Bcmmely 
[■rotable  that  hia  mind  slMuld  be  ftill  of  such  in 
affiiir,  and  that  be  Hhvuld  bo  able  to  eoDooal  it  eo 
pBrft'ctly  fn>m  you." 

"  I  otu  gtad  you  tliinlc  vo,'*  ojd  Marjr&rel  ingo- 
r  2 
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Buously.  ''  You  cannot  imagine  how  strange  it  is 
to  see  Mrs.  Grey  and  others  taking  for  granted  that 
he  is  free,  when  Hester  and  I  could  tell  them  in  a 
moment  what  Mrs.  Rowland  said. — But  if  you 
think  Mrs.  Rowland  is  all  wrong,  what  do  you 
really  suppose  about  his  coming  so  much  to  Deer- 
brook  r 
^'  I  have  little  doubt  that  those  friends  of  yours 

—Mrs.  Grey  and  the  others — ^are  right.   But ** 

"  But  what  ? "" 

"  Just  this.     If  I  might  warn  you  by  myself,  I 
would  caution  you,  not  only  against  dwelling  much 
upon  such  a  fact,  but  against  interpreting  it  to 
mean  more  than  it  possibly  may.    This  is  my  rea* 
son  for  speaking  to  you  upon  the  matter  at  all.     I 
do  it  because  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  how 
the  fact  itself  is  viewed  by  others,  while  no  one  else 
would  be  likely  to  give  you  the  caution. — Mr.  En- 
derby  may  come,  as  you  suppose,  entirely  to  see  his 
mother.    He  may  come  to  see  you :  but,  supposing 
he  does,  if  he  is  like  other  men,  he  may  not  know 
his  own  mind  yet:  and, — there  is  another  possible 
thing, — a  thing  which  is  possible,  Margaret,  though 
he  is  such  a  dear  and  intimate  friend,— that  he  may 
not  know  yours, — all  its  strength  of  affection,  all 
its  fidelity, — all  its  trust  and  power  ofself-controL^'* 
"  O,  stop ;  pray  stop,''  said  Margaret.     "  You 
frighten  me  with  the  thoughts  of  all  you  have  been 
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aaying  this  evening, — tliougb  I  could  bo  eotiroly 
flatJEry  you  aa  to  what  our  interoourae  liaa  been, — 
tiiougli  I  know  Mr.  Etvlorby  so  much  bott«r  than 
you  do.  ^'ou  used  warn  me  no  more.  I  will 
think  (if  what  you  tiave  aattl,  if  I  find  myself 
doubting  whether  ho  comes  to  see  his  mother.—if 
I  lin<l  myself  listening  to  what  other§  may  euppoae 
about  bis  reasons.  Indeed,  I  will  romember  what 
you  havo  said." 

"  Then  I  am  gUd  I  ventureil  to  iay  it,  particu- 
larly an  you  am  not  angry  with  mo  this  time." 

"I  am  not  at  all  aiigry:  how  could  [  ho  i»o! 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  the  fact." 

"  I  know  it,  and  1  may  bo  nuBtaken." 

"Now  toll  mo,"  Boid  Margaret,  "what  you 
suppose  Morria  mt>aob  when  iiho  said  what  you 
heard  ab<iut  tliu  pkiuuru  of  iiulttudv  dep«inding  on 
MV^it  tlutugfita  bttiug  buppy  or  uthorwiso.  I  know 
it  i<  a  coiimiDD  nlil  idita  enough ;  but  Morris  does 
not  kurin-  thnt :  and  I  am  sure  ah»  bad  somi!  pai^ 
n  I  iJi  view.     Mnrria  doea  not  make 

iM,  except  with  a  jmrticular  ease 
r>.  i    I     I  ' .  aoil  sha  is  a  wise  woman ;  and 

wo  ibiuk  bur  Akviugs  am  ivi-iglity." 

"  It  sinick  mu  that  she  had  a  nial  probatiititj 

!n  I'^r  tninil;  Ijut  I  (lid  Qot  think  it  robtvd  to 

.'  rhy,  or  to  aiij^bing  so  uxchuivoly  your 
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*'  No ;  I  hope  not :  but  what  then  V 

''  I  think  that  Morris  knows  more  of  life  and 
the  world  than  you,  and  that  she  does  not  antici- 
pate quite  so  much  happiness  from  Hester's  mar- 
riage as  you  do.  Do  not  be  distressed  or  alarmed. 
She  means  Ao  mistrust  of  anybody,  I  imagine; 
but  only  that  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  in  this 
life,  that  nobody  is  faultless ;  and  no  home,  not 
even  where  her  young  ladies  live,  is  quite  free  from 
care  and  trouble.  It  would  not  hurt  you,  surely, 
if  she  was  to  say  this  outright  to  you !" 

^^  O  no ;  nor  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  tend- 
ency. She  might  come  much  nearer  to  the  point, 
good  soul !  without  hurting  me.  Suppose  I  ask 
her  what  it  was  she  did  mean^  to-night  or  to-mor- 
row, when  she  and  I  are  alone  f 

^'  Well !  if  she  is  such  a  wise  woman But  I 

doubt  whether  you  could  get  her  nearer  to  the 
point  without  danger  of  hurting  her.  Can  she 
bring  herself  to  own  that  either  of  you  has  faults  V 

^^O  yes:  she  has  never  spared  us,  from  the 
time  we  were  two  feet  high." 

''  What  can  make  you  so  anxious  as  to  what 
she  meant  T 

"  I  really  hardly  know,  unless  it  be  that  where 
one  loves  very  much,  one  fears — O,  so  faithlessly ! 
I  know  I  ought  to  fear  less  for  Hester  than  ever ; 
and  yet " 
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The  door  burst  open.  a.ad  the  footboy  entered 
with  )iii>  jingling  tray,  and  news  that  tlie  sedan  for 
Mlns  Young  waa  at  the  door, — What  sedan!— 
Margaret  had  aebed  Mra.  Orcy  for  hers,  ne  the 
snow  had  falli,ii  heavilvi  and  the  strecta  were  not 
fit  for  Mnria'H  walking.     Maria  va*  very  thankful. 

HiTo  was  an  end  of  Maria's  bright  holiday. 
Mr.  Grt'y'e  portera  niunt  not  be  kept  waiting.  Thu 
friends  aoaurud  each  other  that  they  ahonI<i  never 
forget  thiH  day.  It  wax  Httle  iikely  that  thf^ 
«hould 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


HOME. 


Mabgabet  had  an  unconsoious  expectation  of 
seeing  her  sister  altered.  This  is  an  irresistible 
persuasion  in  ahnost  every  case  where  an  intimate 
friend  is  absent,  and  is  under  new  influences  and 
amidst  new  circumstances.  These  accessories  alter 
the  image  of  the  beloved  one  in  our  minds ;  our 
fancy  follows  it,  acting  and  being  acted  upon  in 
ways  m  which  we  have  no  share.  OurBympathy 
is  at  fault,  or  we  conceive  it  to  be  so ;  and  doubt 
and  trouble  creep  over  us,  we  scarcely  know  why. 
Though  the  letters  which  come  may  be  natural 
and  hearty,  as  of  old,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
our  frigid,  we  feel  a  sort  of  surprise  at  the  handr 
writing  being  quite  familiar.  .We  look  forward 
with  a  kind  of  timidity  to  meeting,  and  fear  there 
may  be  some  restraint  in  it.  When  the  hour  of 
meeting  comes,  there  is  the  very  same  face,  the 
line  of  the  cheek,  the  trick  of  the  lip,  the  glance 
of  the  eye ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  is  the 
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same ;  and  the  intense  raniilmrity  mftkes  our  very 
spirit  awim  in  joy.  We  aro  amazed  at  our  previous 
fancy — wo  lau^li  a.t  tlie  solemn  Btifinesa  in  wbicb 
our  friend  atiwd  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  to 
rvliuvu  wliivh  wo  had  striven  to  recall  the  ludicrous 
(titu&tionR  and  merry  moods  in  winch  that  form 
and  that  face  bad  been  seen ;  and  porhnps  we 
have  nu  peace  tiU  we  have  acknowledged  to  the 
bohived  one  the  ingenuity  of  our  self-tormentings. 
]»  tlicrc  s  girl,  whoso  )ii?art  is  with  her  brother  at 
eollo^L',  who  docs  not  fciol  this  regularly  as  tho 
ra^^Ltion  (-otn'-'s  round  i  is  tlicru  &  parent,  whose 
child  is  rcapinfr  liniiours  in  tho  fiold  of  lil'o,  and 
returuiiij;  t'hildlilio  from  limo  to  time,  to  rent  in 
thi'  old  country -home — i»  thi'W  such  a  pariint  who 
is  not  fiioMioufl  of  tho  uutgivinf^  and  tiie  re- 
aaanrmue,  as  often  as  iho  absence  and  tho  rp- 
unjoo  oniur '  Is  there  men  the  most  trustful  of 
wiruH,  whose  biwljand  is  on  tb«  other  eidu  of  tlw 
jtlolw,  that  in  whflly  aniliirtarlK<d  by  the  tnuurau- 
t,t  .  i   iibvrmindl  When  llio  husband 

I  'irF  hungry  heart  i*  feasting  on 

II"  .         l"  hia  appcar&UCQ,  eho  may  rwfcl 

ill  ihu  thought — 

"  And  wid  I  H>o  bi«  facp  a^n. 
And  viU  1  hear  him  Kpeah '.' 

Ubb  it  b  notf  till  that  viTid  iwu:  and  tliat  [lieming 
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voice  thrill  her  sight  and  her  ear  again  that  all 
misgiving  vanishes.  There  is  nothing  in  life  that 
can  compensate  for  long  partings.  There  ought 
to  be  few  or  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  th 
frequent  meetings,  however  short,  of  those  who 
love  each  other.  No  duties  and  no  privileges  can 
be  of  more  importance  than  the  preservation,  in 
all  their  entireness,  of  domestic  familiarity  and 
faith. 

A  very  short  separation  wiU  afford  the  expe- 
rience of  a  long  one,  if  it  be  full  of  events,  or  if  the 
image  of  the  absent  one  be  dwelt  upon,  from  hour 
to  hour,  with  laborious  strivings  of  the  fancy.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  week  of  Hester^s  absence 
was  the  longest  that  Margaret  had  ever  known. 
Besides  this,  she  felt  that  she  had  forgotten  her 
sister  further  than  she  could  have  supposed  possible 
after  a  ten  years'  separation.  On  the  evening 
when  she  was  expecting  the  travellers  home,  her 
heart  was  sick  with  expectation ;  and  yet  she  was 
conscious  of  a  timidity  which  made  her  feel  as  if 
alone  in  the  world.  Again  and  again  she  looked 
round  her,  to  fancy  what  would  be  the  aspect  of 
everything  to  Hester^s  eye.  She  wandered  about 
the  house  to  see  once  more  that  all  was  in  its  right 
place,  and  every  arrangement  in  due  order.  She 
watched  the  bright  drawing-room  fire  nervously, 
and  made  herself  anxious  about  the  tea-table,  and 


«at  upright  on  the  sofa,  listening  for  the  sound  of 
horsM*  foet  ia  the  snowy  street,  as  if  it  had  bt^en  & 
sok-mn  stranger  that  slie  was  expecting,  instead  of 
Iiur  own  siater  Hester,  with  whom  ehe  had  ahar  il 
all  her  heart,  and  spent  all  her  days.  But  n  email 
fiart  of  this  anxiety  was  given  to  Mr.  Hojw :  she 
rotainott  her  image  of  him  nnperplcxecl.  as  a 
triMWure  of  a  brother,  and  a  man  with  a  mind  so 
healthy  that  he  was  sure  to  receive  nU  things 
rightly,  and  be  pleased  and  satisfieil,  happen  what 
might. 

Thoy  came ;  and  Htwters  spring  from  the  car- 
riage, and  her  biistiaml'a  way  of  rubbing  his  hands 
over  Uie  (iti:,  put  all  Margaret*?  anxieties  to  Qight. 
How  HWL'Ct  WM  the  woleome .'  How  delicioos  thv 
oontast  about  which  was  to  give  the  welcomo  to 
tltis,  the  lasting  homo  of  the  three — whellwr  •he 
who  had  put  all  in  order  for  tlieni.  or  they  who 
churned  to  havo  tlw  oliargi?  of  hur !  Margaret's 
t<yr»  overflowed  witun  Hwlur  led  her  to  Edward 
for  hi*  brolln'rly  lti«<.  Mr.  Hope's  mind  was  di»- 
(urbml  for  oni'  single  momtrnt  that  he  had  not 
given  this  kiss  willi  all  the  hearttncu  and  Hmplioity 
of  a  brother  i   bat  tbo  fcding  vnm  gone  nbiMWt 


iMifon  he 


waN  conf  etons 


of  it. 


Ttt*'  fire  craokled,  ibe  kettle  «ng,  Ilester  took 
her  own  place  al  onea  at  the  tea-board,  and  hot 
huRband  throw  hinwctU*  on  tbu  sofs,  after  anor- 
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taining  that  there  were  no  family  letters  for  him. 
He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  in  answer  to  the  annouicement  of  his 
marriage.  Even  Anne*s  could  not  arrive  these 
four  or  five  days  yet*  He  desired  Margaret  not 
to  tell  him  at  present  if  there  were  any  mes- 
sages for  him ;  for,  if  all  Deorbrook  had  oolds, 
he  had  no  inclination  to  go  out  to-night  to  cure 
them.  There  was  a  long  list  of  messages,  Mar- 
garet said)  but  they  were  in  the  surgery ;  and  the 
pupil  there  might  bring  them  in,  if  he  thought 
proper :  they  should  not  be  sent  for.  This  one 
evening  might  be  stolen  for  home  and  comfort. 
Their  journey  had  been  delightful.  Oxford  was 
more  splendid  than  Hester  had  had  an  idea  of. 
Every  facility  had  been  afforded  them  for  seeing  it, 
and  Mr.  Hope's  acquaintances  there  had  been 
as  kind  as  possible.  The  fall  of  snow  had  not 
put  them  in  any  danger,  and  the  inconveniences  it 
had  caused  were  rather  stimulating  to  people  who 
had  travelled  but  little.  Hester  had  had  to  get 
out  of  the  carriage  twice;  and  once  she  had 
walked  a  mile,  when  the  driver  had  been  uncertain 
about  the  road ;  but  as  Mrs.  Orey  had  had  the 
foresight  to  cause  a  pair  of  snow  boots  to  be  put 
into  the  carriage  at  the  last  moment,  no  harm  had 
happened, — ^not  even  to  the  wetting  of  feet ;  only 
enough  inconvenience  to  make  them  glad  to  be 


now  I>y  thoir  snug  fireside.  Heeter  was  full  of 
mirtli  and  anecdote.  She  eeuincd  to  have  been 
pleased  with  everybody,  and  awake  to  every- 
thing.  A»  her  Mst'ir  looked  upon  hur  brow,  now 
open  M  a  «leuping  uhild'a,  upon  the  thJok  ourl  of 
glowy  brown  hair,  and  upon  the  bi-iglit  aiuile  which 
lighted  tip  her  e.tiinisile  face,  she  waa  amazed  at 
herself  for  having  perplexed  auoh  an  imago  with 
apprdienaive  faneiee. 

How  had  Mni^arct  spent  her  wuok  ?  Alfovo  all, 
■t  was  to  hi)  hoped  shu  hod  not  fatigued  hcraelf  in 
their  «-rvii:u.  There  wcTii  four  days'  grace  yet  lor 
preparation,  bi-f'oro  they  should  receive  their  com- 
pany, Margaret  should  not  have  worked  ho  hard. 
Had  Maria  Young  come  yesterday  .'  Dear  Maria ! 
Ac  intut  often  come.  Should  not  the  Crvys  be 
■iked  to  dino  in  a  iguict  way,  bcfon*  any  ono  elm 
wu  adiuitttMl  into  tho  hotiw  t  Wa«  it  nut  duo  to 
tbiini !  Uub  could  tlie  foot-boy  wvt  at  tahlo  f 
Wmd'l  it  hr*  pn'tsiMc  to  brint:  htm  into  ^Ufh  train- 
.  1  ■    ■■!       1 .  1.1  much 


♦  ',  ■.■■  iitnut 

u  a  •^•iLtr  :  ^IviTU  luiml  ho  colt)>ull<t>l ;  )>tiL  tbvy 
nut  haro  tho  iiteyn  to  dinner  bi-fom  Munday. 
How  wae  ^!r•.  En<l<>rby  J     Wa3  her  illuow  really 


tiioiiglit 


.  or  waa  it  only  Mr«.  Itowland'a 


way  iff  lulkiiiif,  whi«h  wat  jnet  the  utne.  wbctlier 
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Mrs.  Enderby  had  a  twinge  of  rheumatism,  or  one 
of  her  frightful  attacks!  Was  Mr.  Enderby 
coming ! — that  was  the  chief  point.  If  he  did  not 
appear,  it  was  certain  that  he  could  not  be  feeling 
uneasy  about  his  mother.  Margaret  blushed  when 
she  replied  that  she  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Enderb/s 
being  expected.  She  could  not  but  blush;  for  the 
conversation  with  Maria  came  full  into  her  mind. 
Mr.  Hope  saw  the  blush,  and  painfully  wondered 
that  it  sent  trouble  through  his  soul. 

How  were  Morris  and  the  new  maid  likely  to 
agree!  Did  Morris  think  the  girl  promising! 
Surely  it  was  time  to  take  some  notice  of  the  ser- 
vants. Edward  would  ring  the  bell  twice,  the 
signal  for  Morris;  and  Morris  should  introduce 
the  other  two  into  the  parlour.  They  came,  Mor- 
ris in  her  best  gown,  and  with  her  wedding  ribbon 
on.  When  she  had  shaken  hands  with  her  master 
and  mistress,  and  spoken  a  good  word  for  her 
fellow-servants,  as  she  called  them,  the  ruddy- 
faced  girl  appeared,  her  cheeks  many  shades  deeper 
than  usual,  and  her  cap  quillings  standing  off  like 
the  rays  on  a  sign-post  picture  of  the  sun.  Fol- 
lowing her  came  the  boy,  feeling  awkward  in  his 
new  clothes,  and  scraping  with  his  left  leg  till  the 
process  was  put  ai  stop  to  by  his  master^s  entering 
into  conversation  with  him.  Hester's  beauty  was 
really  so  striking  as,  as  with  a  blushing  bashful- 


nese,  she  for  t)ie  iirst  time  enacted  the  mistrees 
befori!  her  husbAnd'a  eyes,  that  it  waa  impogsible 
not  to  oljsurvo  it.  Margaret  glanced  towards  her 
brotltur,  und  they  exch&ngod  emiles.  But  the  effect 
of  Mnrgaret'c  eniile  was  that  Mr.  I  lope's  died  away, 
and  Ml  him  grave. 

■'  Brotlier!""  said  Margarotj  "  what  is  the  true 
story  belonging  to  that  great  book  about  thi.' 
Polar  Sea,  that  you  see  lying  there  l"" 

"  How  do  yoD  mean  i  la  there  any  story  liii- 
longing  to  it  at  all '." 

"Throe  at  least :  and  Deerbrooh  has  been  so 
hot  about  it " 

"  You  diould  s«nd  round  tho  book  to  cool  thoni. 
It  is  ODough  to  freeze  onti  to  look  at  the  platvH  oF 
lho«o  |M>lar  books."" 

"  Sending  round  the  book  ia  exactly  tlie  thing  I 
wanted  to  do,  and  could  not.  Mrs.  Kowlanil  in- 
surtA  that  Mrs.  Emlorhy  urderod  it  in  :  and  Mn. 
Orvy  dotnands  to  have  it  first ;  and  Mr.  Rowland 
n  oortain  that  yiiu  bo^jiokc  it  Uifore  aiiyltudy  Hkv. 
1  WM  afraid  of  tlie  reeponsihility  of  acting  in  »o 
nioo  a  CAM.  An  averlaating  'luarrel  might  cone 
oot  of  it ;  so  I  covrrod  it,  and  put  in  tho  list,  all 
rtiady  to  ho  wfit  at  a  momunlB  warning ;  and  then 
I  amumd  luywif  with  it  while  you  woro  away. — 
Nim,  bnitUur,  wluit  will  you  dn !" 

"  The  tnit^  of  cbs  nuttur  ia,  that  I  unlived  it 
in  mjtaiir,  aa  Mr.  Kowland  njs.    But  Mk.  Enderby 
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shall  have  it  at  once,  because  she  is  ill.  It  is  a  fine 
large  type  for  her;  and  she  will  pore  over  the 
plates,  and  forget  Deerbrook  and  all  her  own  ail- 
ments, in  wondering  how  the  people  will  get  out 
of  the  ice/^ 

"  Do  you  remember,  Margaret,"  said  Hester, 
^'  how  she  looked  one  summer  day, — like  a  ghost 
from  the  grave, — when  she  came  down  from  her 
hooks,  and  had  even  forgotten  her  shawl  V 

*'  O, about  the  battle ! "  cried  Margaret,  laughing. 

"  What  battle  ? "  asked  Hope.  "  A  historical 
one,  I  suppose,  and  not  that  of  the  Rowlands  and 
Greys.  Mrs.  Enderby  is  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  rest  of  us  Deerbrook  people :  she  gets  most  of 
her  news,  and  all  her  battles,  out  of  history." 

"  Yes :  she  alighted  among  us  to  tell  us  that  such 
a  great,  such  a  wonderful  battle  had  been  fought, 
at  a  place  called  Blenheim, — ^by  the  duke  of  Mart 
borough,  who  really  seemed  a  surprisingly  clever 
man :— it  was  such  a  good  thought  of  his  to  have 
a  swamp  at  one  end  of  his  line,  and  to  put  some  of 
his  soldiers  behind  some  bushes,  so  that  the  enemy 
could  not  get  at  them  I  and  he  won  the  battle  " 

^'  This  book  will  be  the  very  thing  for  her,"  aaid 
Margaret.  "  It  is  only  a  pity  that  it  did  not  oome 
in  at  midsummer  instead  of  Christmas.  I  am 
afraid  she  wiU  aympathiae  so  thorougUy  that 
Phcebe  will  never  be  able  to  put  on  coals  enough 
to  warm  her." 


"Nfty,"Baia  Mr.  Hope,  "it  is  better  aa  it  is. 
She  muBt  he  cold,  now,  at  all  cvenU ;  whereas,  if 
this  book  came  to  her  at  miilBunimer,  it  would  chill 
Iier  whole  month  of  July.  She  would  start  every 
limo  Bho  lookwl  out  of  ber  window,  and  saw  the 
meadow*  green." 

"  1  hope  8hc  is  not  really  very  ill,"  said  Hester. 
"You  were  thinkinf  the  aamo  thought  that  1 
wa«,"  said  her  hofibaud,  starting  up  from  the  sofa. 
"  It  is  certainly  "ly  businww  to  go  und  seo  hvr  to- 
night, if  she  wishes  it.  1  will  6t«p  down  into  the 
snrgery,  and  learn  if  there  is  any  mcfwigo  from 
htt." 

*■  And  if  tliero  is  not  from  her,  thori'  will  bo  from 
some  one  pIw,"  «ud  Ht-stcr,  aorrowfully.  "  What 
a  cold  iiiglil  fop  yo«  to  go  ont,  trad  leave  Ihia  warm 
room  -'" 

Mr.  rioiju  UiipI»od  «  h«  obsflrml  «Iiat  an  inuo- 
wilt  siiecxA  tlmt  was  for  a  wurgwn'n  wife.  It  was 
plain  tlmt  hrr  .xiuoation  in  that  capacity  luid  not 
bngun.     .\nd  duwn  In-  wi-nt. 

«  Hem  an'  nomo  things  for  you,— e»rda  and 
airtoa,"  mid  Margant  to  hor  setter,  ws  clwv  openwi 
a  drawer  of  tJlo  writing-table:—"  omi  from  Mr». 
Grey,  markwl  •■  Priratc*  I  do  not  mpposo  jour 
.  .'  .- .  .,,-.. .,  .  ,,.fl  ;t ;  iiiit  that  i»  jour  ftlfcir. 
it  you  pri?atoly."' 
...L-y  inj^lcriiMh  1  BOjipiwo"  Wild 
cti  1-,  .oluuiing,  nndtonriiig  (>pon il'"  l(rt,t<irwith 
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some  vehemence.     '*  These  mysteries  were  foolish 

enough  before;  they  are  ridiculous  now. So, 

you  are  going  out ! ""  cried  she,  as  her  husband 
came  in  with  his  hat  on. 

"  Yes ;  the  old  lady  will  be  the  easier  for  my 
seeing  her  this  evening ;  and  I  shall  carry  her  the 
Polar  Sea.  Where  is  pen  and  ink,  Margaret! 
We  do  not  know  the  ways  of  our  own  house 
yet." 

Margaret  brought  pen  and  ink;  and  while 
Mr.  Hope  wrote  down  the  dates  in  the  Book 
Society^s  Ust,  Hester  exclaimed  against  Mrs. 
Grey  for  having  sent  her  a  letter  marked  '  pri- 
vate/  now  that  she  was  married. 

"  If  you  mean  it  not  to  be  private,  you  shall  tell 
me  about  it  when  I  come  back,**^  said  her  husband. 
"  If  I  see  Mrs.  Enderby  to-night,  I  must  be  gone.**' 

It  was  not  twenty  minutes  before  he  was  seated 
by  his  own  fireside  again.  His  wife  looked  dis- 
turbed ;  and  was  so ;  she  even  forgot  to  inquire 
after  Mrs.  Enderby. 

"  There  is  Mrs.  Grey's  precious  letter !  '*^  said 
she.  "  She  may  mean  to  be  very  kind  to  me :  I 
dare  say  she  does :  but  she  might  know  that  it  is 
not  kindness  to  me  to  write  so  of  my  husband.''^ 

^*  I  do  not  see  that  she  writes  any  harm  of  me, 
my  dear,**'  said  he,  laying  the  letter  open  upon  the 
table.  ^^  She  only  wants  to  manage  me  a  little :  and 
that  is  her  way,  you  know.*** 


"  So  exceedingly  impertinent !  "  cried  Hester, 
turning  to  Margaret.  "  She  wants  mc  to  una  my 
infjucnce,   quietly,  and  without  betraying  her,  to 

make  my  hufiband ,"  sbo  glanced  to  her  hii»- 

band's  faoc,  and  ch*^kpd  her  oommuni cation.  "  In 
nhort."  eht*  eaiil,  "  Mrs.  Grey  wanta  to  be  meddling 
betwEien  my  hnabaud  and  one  of  hi»  (mtient^." 

"  Well,  what  thfn  i  said  Margaret. 

"  Wlut  then  !  "  Why,  if  she  ia  to  be  interfering 
aln!ady  in  our  afTairs, — if  she  la  to  be  always  fan- 
cying that  she  has  anj-Uiiug  to  do  with  Edward, — 
and  we  living  so  near, — I  shall  never  bo  able  to 
bear  it." 

And  Heater's  eye*  overflowed  with  tears. 

"  My  dear  !  is  it  [loeaible  !  "  eriwJ  Edward. 
"  Such  a  trifle " 

'■  It  in  no  trifle,"  said  Hester,  trying  lo  eom- 
nwnd  her  toico  ;  "  it  can  never  be  k  trifle  to  mv 
that  any  one  shows  diareapect  to  you.  I  «hall 
qovur  bit  ablo  to  k^ep  tcnuK  with  any  onv  who 
dow." 

Margart-t  Iw-Ucvrd  that  nothing  would  bo  eautvr 
than  t«  |<ii1  II  ^t^.-p  to  any  such  attempts, — if  indeed 
tli>  '  Mrs.  Uroy  was  eo  fond  of  Hc»- 

t- 1  I'-'miit  anything  from  \u>t;  and 

it  '    I       :  :,ir  Iltutin'  lo  nay  that,  not  wiib- 

iiig  to  rowiiri!  any  cfchm^-ely  privaU'  lotter*,  aha 
had  shonn  Mro.  Urey'i  to  Iter  biubaml,  lliough  t" 
00  uni)  I'lau  :  anil  th»t  it  was  to  bo  Uip  prinriple  af 
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the  family  not  to  interfere,  more  or  less,  with  Mr. 
Hope's  professional  affairs. 

^'  Or,  better  still,  take  no  notice  of  the  matter 
in  any  way  whatever,  this  time,''  said  Mr.  Hope. 
*'  We  can  let  her  have  her  way  while  we  keep  our 
own,  cannot  we?  So,  let  us  put  the  mysterious 
epistle  into  the  fire,— shall  we  ?  I  wait  your  leave,** 
said  he,  laughing,  as  he  held  the  letter  over  the 
flame.     *'  It  is  your  property." 

Hester  signed  to  have  it  biumed ;  but  she  could 
not  forget  it.  She  recurred  to  Mrs.  Grey,  again 
and  again.  "  So  near  as  they  lived,**  she  said, — 
"  so  much  as  they  must  be  together  ....** 

*'*'  The  nearer  we  all  live,  and  the  more  we  must 
be  with  our  neighbours,**  said  her  husband,  ^'  the 
more  important  it  is  that  we  should  all  allow  each 
other  our  own  ways.  You  will  soon  find  what  it 
is  to  live  in  a  village,  my  love  ;  and  then  you  will 
not  mind  these  little  trifles.** 

"  If  they  would  meddle  only  with  me,**  said 
Hester,  ''  I  should  not  mind.  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  I  should  care  so  much  for  anything  they 
could  say  or  do  about  me.  If  they  only  would  let 
you  alone  ....** 

''  That  is  the  last  thing  we  can  expect,**  said 
Mai^ret.  "  Do  they  let  any  public  man  alone ! 
Dr.  Levitt,  or  Mr.  James  !** 

"  Or  the  parish  clerk  !**  added  Mr.  Hope.  "  It 
was  reported  lately  that  steps  were  to  be  taken  to 


intimate  to  Owen,  tbut  it  was  a  constant  liabJt  of 
his  to  coitgb  us  he  took  his  seat  in  the  do^k,  I 
was  toM  oiiGO  iDvnelf,  tliat  it  wae  reniarktid  through- 
out Deerbrook  that  I  scomed  to  bo  half  wliietling 
ail  I  walkeil  up  the  etreot  in  the  mornings;  and 
tliBt  it  H!k£  conEi<lurcU  a  praotico  t<K>  undignified 
for  my  profewtioD," 

Hcstor'a  colour  rose  again.  Margaret  lauglicd, 
ani  ask^, 

"  MTiat  did  you  dof" 

"  1  iiinilo  my  best  bow,  Hn<l  thought  no  more 
about  tho  matter,  till  eventii  brought  it  to  uiind 
again  at  thia  moment.  So,  Hoelor,  euppoau  vm 
think  iio  niocuof  Mre.  Orcy'a  hints-"  Seeing  thut 
h&F  bnitv  did  not  eutiroly  clear,  he  took  inn  aetii  by 
liar,  saying, 

"  Sappofiing,  love,  thut  Ikt  letter  doea  not  show 
oODtigli  dtTenma)  to  my  important  self  to  satisfy 
you,  still  it  roniains  th»t  wv  one  respect  to  Mrs. 
Grpy.  Sbo  is  oiio  of  my  oldest,  and  moftt  Iig»- 
piloblo  und  foitlkful  frivnds  hero;  and  1  need 
My  uoUnng  of  Iht  atl:i'.'linit'iit  to  you.  Cannot 
wo  onirluuk  iu  her  oim  little  nror  of  jud^ncnt !" 

"  O,  yr*,  wirtaiiily,"  said  H(«ti'r,  clK'vrfully. 
"  Tfadn  1  will  ny  iioUuug  to  her  unlww  she  iisks ; 
and  Uuiti  t«ll  bor,  as  lightly  mt  1  iu»y,  wtist  Mar- 
gsret  (itopciiied  jimt  oow.    So  bu  iu" 

4iul  all  was  bright  and  nmraUi  again— to  all 
appconocti.     But  tJiis  littlv  dnuil  did  not  )«» 
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sorest  trial,  he  should  grow  perpetually  stronger 
in  his  self-command.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain 
— ^that  no  human  being  suspected  the  real  state  of 
his  mind.  This  was  a  comfort  and  support.  Of 
something  else  he  felt  nearly  certain, — that  Mar- 
garet loved  Philip,  This  was  another  comfort,  if 
he  could  only  feel  it  so ;  and  he  had  little  doubt 
that  Philip  loved  her.  He  had  also  a  deep  con- 
viction which  he  now  aroused  for  his  support, — 
that  no  consecration  of  a  home  is  so  holy  as  that 
of  a  kindly,  self-denying,  trustful  spirit  in  him  who 
is  the  head  and  life  of  his  house.  If  there  wafi  in 
himself  a  love  which  must  be  denied,  there  was  also 
one  which  might  be  indulged.  Without  trammel- 
ling himself  with  vows,  he  cheered  his  soul  with 
the  image  of  the  life  he  might  yet  fulfil,  shedding 
on  all  under  his  charge  the  blessings  of  his  activity, 
patience,  and  love ;  and  daily  casting  off  the  burden 
of  the  day,  leaving  all  care  for  the  morrow  to  such 
as,  happier  than  himself,  would  have  the  future  the 
image  of  the  present. 


END   OF   VOLUME   I 
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DEERBROOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FIItfT   HOSPITALUT. 


Thb  Greys  needed  only  to  be  asked  to  oome 
and  dine  before  the  rest  of  the  world  could  have 
an  <^porti]nity  of  seeing  the  bride  and  bride* 
groom.  They  had  preriously  settled  among  them* 
selves  that  they  should  be  invited,  and  the  answer 
was  given  on  the  instant.  The  only  doubt  was 
how  far  down  in  the  family  the  pleasure  ought  to 
extend.  Sydney  was  full  of  anxiety  about  it.  His 
mother  decided  that  be  ought  to  be  asked,  but 
that  perhaps  he  had  better  not  go,  as  he  would 
be  in  the  way ;  and  Sophia  was  sure  it  would  be 
very  dull  for  him ;  a  sentence  which  made  Sydney 
rather  sulky.  But  Hester  insisted  on  having  him, 
and  pleaded  that  William  Levitt  would  oome  and 
meet  him;  and  if  the  lads  should  find  the  draw- 
ing-room dull,  there  was  the  surgery,  with  some 
very  curious  things  in  it,  where  they  might  be 
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able  to  amuse  themselves.  So  Sydney  was  to  take 
up  his  lot  with  the  elderly  ones,  and  the  little 
girls  were  to  be  somewhat  differently  entertained 
another  day. 

O  r  the  anxieties  of  a  young  wife's  first  dinner* 
party !  If  ^remembered,  they  become  laughable 
enough  when  looked  back  upon  from  future  years ; 
but  they  are  no  laughing  matter  at  the  time.  The 
terror  lest  there  should  be  too  little  on  the  table, 
and  the  consequefit  danger  of  there  being  too  much : 
the  fear  at  once  of  worrying  the  cook  with  too  many 
directions,  and  leaving  any  necessary  thing  unsaid : 
the  trembling  doubt  of  any  power  of  entertwunent 
that  may  exist  in  the  house ;  the  anticipation  of 
a  yawn  on  the  part  of  any  guest,  or  of  such  a 
silence  as  may  make  the  creaking  of  the  foot-boy^s 
shoes  heard  at  dinner,  or  the  striking  of  the  hall 
dock  in  the  evening, — ^these  are  the  apprehensions 
which  make  the  young  wife  wish  herself  on  the 
other  side  of  her  first  dinner-party,  and  render 
alluring  the  prospect  of  sitting  down  next  day  to 
hash  or  cold  fowl»  foUowed  by  odd  custards  and 
tartlets,  with  a  stray  mince-pie.  Where  a  guest 
so  experienced  and  so  vigilant  as  Mrs.  Grey  is 
expected,  the  anxiety  is  redoubled,  and  the  ser* 
vants  are  sure  to  discover  it  by  some  means  or 
other.  Morris  woke,  this  Saturday  morning,  with 
the  feeling  that  something  great  was  to  happen 
that  day ;  and  Sally  began  to  be  sharp  with  the 
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footboy   as    early  as  ten  o'clock.     Hester  and 
Margaret  were  surprised  to  find  how  soon  there 
was  nothing  more  left  for  them  to  do.    The  wine 
was  decanted,  the  dessert  dished  up  in  the  little 
stores-room,  and  even  the  cake  cut  for  tea,  soon 
enough  to  leave  almost  the  whole  morning  to  be 
spent  as  usual.     Margaret    sat   down  to  study 
German,  and  Hester  to  read.    She  had  just  ob- 
served that  they  could  not  expect  to  see  Edward 
for  some  hours,  as  he  had  been  sent  for  to  the 
-alms-houses,  and  meant  to  pay  a  country  visit 
which  would   cost  him  a  circuit  on  his   return. 
These  almshouses  were  six  miles  off;  and  when 
Mr.  Hope  was  sent  for  by  one  of  the  inmates, 
nearly  all  the  rest  were  wont  to  discover  that  they 
4uled  more  or  less ;  so  that  their  medical  guardian 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  away,  and  his 
-horse  had  learned,  by  practice,  to  stand  longer 
there   than    anywhere    else   without   fidgetting. 
Knowing  this,  Margaret  fully  agreed  to  her  sister''^ 
proposition,  that  it  must  be  some  hours  before 
Edward  could  appear.    In  a  little  while,  however 
Hester  threw  down  her  book,  and  took  up  her 
work,  laying  her  watch  just  under  her  eyes  upon 
the  table. 

t  ^*  Do  you  mean  to  do  that  for  life,  when  your, 
husband  takes  a  country  ride  T  said  Margaret, 
laughing. 

**  I  hate  these  everlasting  country  rides  V'^  cried 

B  2 
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Heeter*    ^^  I  do  wish  he  would  give  up  those  abna- 
houseB."" 

•'Give  them  up  I'' 

^'  Yes:  they  are  nothing  but  trouble  and  an^pety. 
The  old  folk9  are  never  satisfied,  and  never  would 
be,  if  he  lived  among  them,  and  attended  to  nobody 
else.  And  as  often  as  he  goes  there,  he  issure  to 
be.  more  wanted  here  than  at  any  other  time. 
There  is  another  knock  !  There  have  been  two 
people  wanting  him  within  this  hour;  and  a 
country  gentleman  has  left  word  that  he  shall  call 
with  his  daughter  at  one  o^clock/^ 

^'  Well,  let  them  come.  If  he  is  home,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  they  must  wait  till  he  arrives.'^^ 

Hester  started  up,  and  walked  about  the  room. 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind,^  said  Maigaret. 
'^  The  truth  is,  you  are  afraid  of  another  accident. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  but,  dearest  Hester,  you 
must  control  this  fear.  Consider ;  supposing  it  to 
be  Heaven''s  pleasure  that  you  and  he  should  live 
forty  or  fifty  years  together,  what  a  world  of 
anxiety  you  will  inflict  on  yourself  if  you  are  to 
sufier  in  this  way  every  time  he  rides  six  miles  out 
and  back  again  t"^ 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  grow  used  to  it :  but  I  do 
^wish  V^  would  give  up  those  alma-houses.^ 

^^  Suppose  we  ask  him  to  give  up  practice  at 
once/^  said  Margaret,  ''that  we  may  have  him 
always  with  us.    NO|  no,  Hester;  we  most  con- 
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eider  him  first,  and  ourselves  next,  and  let  him 
have  his  profession  all  to  himself,  and  as  much  of 
it  as  he  likes.*^^ 

"  Ourselves !  **  cried  Hester,  contemptuously. 

"  Well,  yourself,  then,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 
**  I  only  put  myself  in  that  I  might  lecture  myself 
at  the  same  time  with  you.*" 

"Lecture  away,  dear,''  said  Hester,  "till  you 
make  me  as  reasonable  as  if  I  had  no  husband  to 
car©  for." 

Margaret  might  have  asked  whether  Hester  had 
been  reasonable,  when  she  had  had  neither  husband 
nor  lover  to  care  for;  but,  instead  of  this,  she 
opened  the  piano,  and  tempted  her  sister  away 
from  her  wat-ch  to  practise  a  duet. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of,'*^  cried 
Hester,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  of  the 
second  page.  *'  Perhaps  you  thought  me  hasty 
just  now ;  but  you  do  not  know  what  I  had  in  my 
head.  You  remember  how  late  Edward  was  called 
out,  the  night  before  last  ?" 

"To  Mrs.  Marsh's  child!  Yes,  it  was  quite 
dark  when  he  went." 

"  There  was  no  moon.  Mr.  Marsh  wanted  to 
send  a  servant  back  with  him  as  far  as  the  high- 
road; but  he  was  sure  he  knew  the  way.  He 
was  riding  very  fast,  when  his  horse  suddenly 
stopped,  and  almost  threw  him  over  its  head.  He 
spurred  in  vain ;  the  animal  only  turned  round  und 
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lound,  till  a  voice  called  from  somewhere  near,i 
^  Stop  there,  for  God'^s  sake  I  Wait  till  I  bring  a 
light.**  A  man  soon  came  with  a  lantern,  and 
where  do:  you  think  Edward  fomid  himself!  On 
the  brink  of  a  mill-dam !  Another  step^  in  the 
dark  night,  and  he  might  have  been  heard  of  no 
more !" 

Margaret  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Hester 
covered  her.  fSekce  with  her  hands,  at  the  end  of  thia 
very  disagreeable  anecdote.  '^  It  is  dear,**^  said 
she,  ^^  that  Edward  is  the  person  who  wants  lec- 
turing. We  must  bid  him  not  ride  very  fast  on 
dark  nights,  on  roads  that  he  does  not  know.  But 
I  have  a  high,  opinion  of  this  horse  of  his.  One  of 
the  two  is  prudent ;  and  that  is  a  great  comfort. 
And,  for  the  present,  there  is  the  consolation  that 
iiiere  are  no  mill-damB  in  the  way  to  the  alms* 
houses,  and  that  it  is  broad  daylight.  So  let  us 
go  on  with  our  duet,— or  shall  we  begin  again  I  ^ 

Hester  played  through  the  duet,  and  then  sighed 
over  a  new  apprehension, — that  some  of  these  old 
invalids  would  certainly  be  taking  Mr.  Hope  away 
from  home  on  the  two  mornings  when  their  neigh-* 
hours  were  to  pay  the  wedding  visit.  **  And  what 
dudl  we  do  then ! "  she  inquired. 

«<  We  shall  see  when  the  time  comes,^^  replied 
Margaret.  "  Meanwhile  we  are  sure  of  one  good 
thing, — that  Edward  will  not  be  called  away  from 
title  dinner-table  to-day  by  the  ahns*house  people. 


Come  !  lot  us  play  tliia  over  once  more,  that  it  may 
be  re&dy  for  Mr.  Grey  in  the  evening," 

Sooner  than  ho  woa  looked  Tor. — eooner  than  it 
was  BUppoectd  possible  that  he  oould  have  come,— 
Edward  appeannl. 

"  Safe .'"  cned  he,  laughing :  ''  what  should  pru- 
vent  my  being  safe  i  What  aort  of  a  soldier  s  or 
aailor'a  wife  would  you  have  mado  J"  ho  asked, 
looking  in  Muster's  happy  face. 

"  She  would  be  crazvil  with  every  gale,  and  die 
at  '  rumours  of  wars,*  '*  said  Margaret ;  "  mill- 
dams  are  horror  enough  for  her — and,  to  say  the 
truth,  brother,  for  other  people  too,  while  you  ride 
as  you  do." 

"  TItat  Wat  an  accident  whiuh  cannot  revur,*' 
obeorvrd  Hope.  "  I  am  xorry  Mr,  Marsiro  man 
mentioned  it.     But  Hester, " 

"  I  seo  what  you  would  «iy,"  sighed  Ktuster; 
■'your  mention  of  aoldiern' and  aailorv'  wivos  rrminds 
me.  1  have  no  faith,  I  know :  and  1  thought  I  should 

when .   0, 1  wonder  bow  those  old  oruaadem* 

wives  endured  thi'ir  livM  I  But,  perhaps,  seven 
rears'  tuiepiMiso  was  msivr  to  boar  than  seven 
houm"," 

flestar  joiued  in  the  laugh  al  tlus  spi-ccli,  and 
Edwanl  wviit  to  see  his  patients  in  a  place  where 
thurt*  va*  nially  m*  ilangur — in  thv  waiting-roofli. 
Yet  Hester  was  a  littlo  nifilvd  when  the  Greys 
appeared.      So  ni»ny  messages  had  arrived   for 
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Edward,  that  tiie  country  gentleman  and  his 
daughter  had  been  kept  waiting,  and  a  livery  ser- 
vant had  called  twice,  as  if  impatient.  She  was 
afhud  that  people  would  blame  Edward — tiiat  he 
would  never  manage  to  satisfy  them  all.  Her 
colour  was  raised,  and  her  brow  slightly  bent,  when 
her  guests  entered ;  but  all  was  right  when  Edward 
foDowed,  looking  perfectly  at  leisure,  and  stood 
talking  before  the  fire,  as  if  he  had  be^i  a  man  of 
no  profession. 

Mr.  Hope  had  caused  his  feelings  to  be  so  weU 
understood  on  one  important  subject,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  respect  them ;  and  no  mention  of  the 
Rowlands  was  made,  either  before  dinner  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  servants.  Nor  was  there  any  need 
of  the  topic.  There  was  abundance  to  be  said, 
without  having  recourse  to  doubtful  subjects ;  and 
Margaret  became  so  far  relieved  from  all  appre- 
hension on  this  account,  by  the  time  the  cheese 
appeared,  that  she  assured  herself  that  the  day 
was  passing  off  extremely  well.  There  had  not 
been  a  edngle  pause  left  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks.  Mrs.  Grey  pronounced 
the  room  delightfully  warm ;  Sophia  protested  that 
she  liked  having  the  fire  at  her  back ;  and  Mr. 
Qrey  inquired  where  Hope  got  his  ale.  The  boys, 
who  had  looked  for  the  first  half-hour  as  if  they 
could  not  speak  for  the  stiffiiess  of  their  collars, 
were  now  in  a  full  career  of  jokes,  to  judge  by 


tlioir  stifled  knght«r.  Hoetfr  Mashed  boautifuUy 
at  wen-  litlJe  circumrtanoe  that  occurred,  and 
|iUvPi)  the  liofltPBB  Tory  gracefully.  The  day  was 
p>u]f  otr  estromuly  well. 

The  approaching  owaniy  eleotioo  was  the  prin- 
fiipal  topic  at  dinnor,  as  it  wae  probably  at  cvcrj- 
dinDOF'tablu  in  Dftorbrook.  Mra.  Grey  first  told 
Hupc,  at  tiio  bottom  of  tho  tablp,  all  about  Iicr 
wtnuicT  at  etoeing  fle^Tm  or  eight  gentlemen  oh 
horseback  entering  their  field.  Sh«  wan  exwwd- 
ingly  surpri9t-(I  to  obscrvo  such  a  troop  approach- 
ing tlic  door ;  and  she  liardly  know  what  to  make 
or  it  whon  tho  senant  caniw  in  to  say  that  tho 
ggQlleoieu  wishud  to  (hhi  lior,  aa  Mr.  Grey  wm  at 
a  distancD— at  markut  that  day.  It  waa  etrango 
that  s})D  ehipiil*!  eu  entirely  forget  that  there  was  to 
be  an  ulpclion  noon.  To  bo  sure,  it  might  havo 
ijccurrfd  to  het  that  tho  party  camo  to  caiivaw  Mr. 
Grey:  IfUt  she  did  not  happen  to  nmioinbttr  at 
flr»t  ;  and  sho  thought  tlie  grntlointin  who  vnu 
Kpoke«oiai>  oxwKwiMtly  i-otnplimentary,  bntli  about 
th«  pliu-r>  and  about  some  other  tilings,  till  he  tnen- 
liiraed  bu  nauii^  and  (hat  ho  wax  cnndidato  for 
tUif  iniyoty.  Suuh  a  hijihiy  comitlitncntary  straia 
vru  n»t  (a  hor  ta«tc,  sbo  aeknowlcdgvd ;  and  it 
lost  all  itfl  vatne  whw  it  wwi  niado  »  oonnnoo  u 
in  -:-  "■■-■  ■-;    _    M  ■,   ■,  I  .,!  ■;     ,1  Om 
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subject ;  but  it  only  showed  what  gentlemen  will 
do  when  they  are  canvassing.  The  other  candid 
date,  Mr,  Lowry,  seemed  a  very  high  personage 
indeed.  When  he  found  Mr,  Orey  was  not  at 
home,  he  and  all  his  party  rode  straight  on,  without 
inquiring  for  the  ladies.  Every  one  seemed  to 
think  that  Mr.  Lowry  was  not  likely  to  carry  his 
election,  his  manners  were  so  extremely  high. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Orey  was  observing  to  his 
hostess  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  there  was  an 
election  impending.  People  in  a  small  place  I|ke 
Deerbrook  were  quite  apt  enough  to  quarrel,  day 
by  day;— an  election  threw  the  place  into  an. 
uproar. 

^^^How  delightful!^  those  boys  are  thinking," 
said  Hester,  laughing. 

^*  I  am  sure,"  said  Sophia,  *^  it  is  anything  but 
delightful  to  me.  I  remember,  last  time,  Sydney 
brought  some  squibs  into  the  garden,  and  let  them 
off  while  mama  and  I  were  in  the  shrubbery ;  and 
we  could  none  of  us  get  to  sleep  till  afler  midnight 
tot  the  light  of  the  bonfire  down  the  street.^ 

^'They  should  manage  those  things  more  quietly," 
observed  Mr.  Grey.  ^^  This  time,  however,  there 
will  be  only  a  little  effusion  of  joy,  and  then  an 
end ;  for  they  say  Ballinger  will  carry  every  vote 
in  the  place." 

**  Why,  father !"  cried  Sydney,  "  are  you  going 
to  vote  for  Ballinger  this  time  i" 
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**  No,  my  boy.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  shall  not 
vote  at  all/'  he  added,  observing  that  he  was 
expected  to  explain  himself.  No  remark  being 
made,  he  continued-^^'  It  will  not  be  convenient 
to  me  to  meddle  in  election  matters  this  time ;  and 
it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  Lowry  has  not  the  slightest 
chance.  One  gets  nothing  but  ill-wiU  and  trouble 
by  meddling.  So,  my  dear,"  turning  to  Hester, 
^^  your  husband  and  I  wiU  just  keep  quiet,  and  let 
Deerbrook  have  its  own  way.'^ 

'*  I  believe  you  may  speak  for  yourself,"  replied 
Hester,  her  eyes  sparkling.  ^^  Edward  has  no  idea 
.  •  ."^  Then,  remembering  that  she  was  speaking 
to  a  guest,  she  cut  short  her  assurance  that  Edward 
had  no  idea  of  neglecting  his  duty  when  it  waa 
wanted  most,  for  such  a  reason  as  that  it  was  then 
most  irksome. 

^'  There  is  no  occasion  in  the  world  for  your 
husband  to  come  forward,*^  observed  Mr.  Grey, 
with  kind  anxiety.  '*  I  was  saying,  Hope,  that 
you  are  quite  absolved  from  interfering  in  politics. 
Nobody  expects  it  from  a  medical  man.  Every 
one  knows  the  disadvantage  to  a  professional  man, 
circumstanced  like  you,  of  taking  any  side  in  a 
party  matter.  You  might  find  the  consequences 
very  serious,  I  assure  you."^ 

^^  And  nobody  expects  it  of  a  medical  man," 
echoed  Mrs.  Grey. 

Mr  Hope  did  not  reply  that  he  voted  for  other 
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reaeons  than  that  it  was  expected  of  him.  He 
had  argued  the  subject  with  Mr.  Grey  before,  and 
knew  that  they  must  agree  to  differ.  He  quietly 
declared  his  intention  of  voting  for  Mr.  Lowry, 
and  then  asked  Sophia  to  take  wine.  His  manner 
left  no  resource  to  Mrs.  Grey  but  to  express  her 
feelings  to  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room,  after 
dinner. 

She  there  drew  Hester's  arm  within  her  own,  and 
kindly  observed  what  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  see 
her  anticipations  so  fulfilled.  She  had  had  this 
home,  fitted  up  and  inhabited  as  it  now  was,  in  her 
mind's  eye  for  a  longer  time  than  she  should  choose 
to  tell.  Elderly  folks  might  be  allowed  to  look 
forward,  and  Mr.  Grey  could  bear  witness  that  she 
had  done  so.  It  was  delightful  to  look  round  and 
see  how  all  had  come  to  pass. 

**  Everybody  is  so  interested  !"  observed  Sophia. 
"  Mrs.  Howell  says,  some  have  observed  to  her 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  are  dissenters,  so  that 
you  will  not  be  at  church  on  Sunday.  Everybody 
would  be  sure  to  be  there ;  and  she  says  she  is  of 
opinion  that,  considering  how  many  friends  wish  to 
see  you  make  your  first  appearance,  you  ought  to 
go,  for  once.  She  cannot  imagine  what  harm  it 
could  do  you  to  go  for  once.  But,  whatever  you 
may  think  about  that,  it  shows  her  interest,  and  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  it.  Have  you 
seen  Mrs.  Howell's  window  T' 
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**  My  clear  !  how  should  they?"  exoliiimod  her 
mother. 

"  I  forgot  they  poulil  not  go  out  before  Sunday. 
Bat.  Margaret,  you  inuet  took  at  Mrs.  Howell's 
window  ihif  firrt  thing  when  you  can  get  out- 
It  law  futooDcd  with  purple  and  white,  that  I 
loU  MiwMiskiu  I  thought  they  would  be  obliged 
to  light  Dp  in  the  day-time,  they  have  made  the 
ribop  K>  dsrk-" 

'*  And  thoy  have  thniot  all  the  green  and  orango 
into  llu>  littJa  Hide  wiudow,  whore  nobody  oan  ecu 
it  1 "  cried  Sydnej'. 

"  Yuu  managed  to  aeo  il,  I  percoivc."  said 
Hester ;  Sydney  liaving  at  lliu  momvnt  monntMl  a 
cockade,  and  drawn  out  hts  green  and  onu^ 
watcb-ribboa  into  the  fullest  view.  William  Loritt 
lost  no  time  in  going  through  the  aanie  jirocc-wi 
with  hie  purpk'  and  white. 

"  You  will  be  tlio  oroxuifjits  of  Docrbrook," 
aaid  Margaret,  "  il"  yuu  walk  about  in  that  gay 
eiyUs.  1  liopu  I  filiall  liavt*  ihi;  ploasum  of  nieeting 
youboth  in thi' slr<<«t, that  ImayjudgeoftbeeSeot.'' 

'■  'I'liiry  will  IiBVO  li«l  their  finurj'  by  that  tfanc," 
milt  Supliin.  "  Wo  had  a  terrible  naatclibg  of 
cockadea  UiFt  time." 

•>  Snaf-hinir !  )«t  thom  tty  to  uiatoh  rainft,  and 
■      ■!       I  jtbyit!"  ctmmI  Sydncjr. 

1    ihey   got    but   thu  ribboD*  '.* 
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Sydney  drew  her  to  the  light,  opened  the  bows 
of  his  cockade,  and  displayed  a  corking-pin  stuck 
upright  under  each  bow. 

^^  Isn^t  it  horrid  f"^  said  Sophia. 

''  Horrid  !  It  is  not  half  so  horrid  as  fish-hooks.'" 

And  Sydney  related  how  fish-hooks  had  actually 
been  used  during  the  last  election,  to  detain  with 
their  barbs  the  fingers  of  snatchers  of  cockades. 

Which  do  you  use  i""  he  asked  of  William  Levitt* 
Neither.  My  father  won't  let  me  do  anything 
more  than  just  wear  a  cockade  and  watch-ribbon. 
I  have  got  a  watch-guard  toOi  you  see,  for  fear  of 
losing  my  watch.  But  you  won^t  get  my  cockade  off 
a  bit  the  sooner  for  my  having  no  spikes  under  it. 
I  have  a  particular  way  of  fastening  it  on.  Only 
try,  any  day.     I  defy  you  to  it.'' 

^'  Hush,  hush,  boys !  don'^t  talk  of  defiance,"*^ 
said  Mrs.  Grey.  ^^  I  am  sure,  I  wish  there  were 
no  such  things  as  elections ;  in  country  places,  at 
least.  They  make  nothing  but  mischief.  And« 
indeed,  Hester,  my  dear,  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
those  should  meddle  who  can  keep  out  of  them,  ag 
your  husband  fairly  may.  Whichever  way  he 
might  vote,  a  great  many  disagreeable  remarks 
would  be  made ;  and  if  he  votes,  as  he  says,  for 
Mr.  Lowry,  I  really  think,  and  so  does  Mr.  Grey, 
that  it  will  be  a  serious  injury  to  him  in  his  pro^ 
fession.''' 

Hester  replied,  with  some  gravity,  that  people 
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<^uld  never  do  their  whole  duty  without  causing 
disagreeable  remarks ;  and  seldom  without  suffer- 
ing serious  injury. 

"But  why  should  he, vote T^  persisted  Mrs, 
Grey. 

^^  Because  he  considers  it  his  duty, — which  is 
commonly  his  reason  for  whatever  he  does.'''' 

*'  An  excellent  reason  too :  but  I  rather  thought 
— I  always  fancied  he  defended  acting  from  im- 
pulse. But  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear;^  and 
she  nodded  and  winked  towards  the  young  people, 
who  were  trying  the  impression  of  a  new  seal  at 
the  centre  table,  heeding  nothing  about  either 
duty  or  impulse.  Margaret  had  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  boys  upon  this  curious  seal  of  hers,  in 
order  to  obviate  a  snatching  of  cockades,  or  other 
political  feud,  upon  the  spot. 

"  It  seems  as  if  I  could  speak  about  nothing  but 
your  husband,  my  dear,^  continued  Mrs.  Grey,  in 
a  whisper :  "  but  you  know  I  feel  towards  him  as 
towards  a  son,  as  I  have  told  him.  Do  you  think 
he  has  quite,  entirely,  got  over  his  accident  P 

"  Entirely,  he  thinks.  He  calls  himself  in  per- 
fect health."" 

"  Well,  he  ought  to  know  best ;  but '" 

"  But  what  r"  asked  Hester,  anxiously. 

'<  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  he  may  still  want 
watching  and  care.  It  has  struck  both  Mr.  Grey 
and  me,  that  he  is  not  quite  the  same  that  he 
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was  before  that  accident.  It  is  natural  enough. 
And  yet  I  thought  in  the  autumn  that  he  was 
entirely  himself  again:  but  there  is  still  a  little 
difference — a  little  flatness  of  spirits  sometimes^-a 
little  more  gravity  than  used  to  be  natural  to  him.^^ 

^'  But  you  do  not  think  he  looks  ill  i  Tell  me 
just  what  you  think.**^ 

^'  O,  no,  not  ill ;  rather  delicate,  perhaps ;  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  wonderful  that  he  is  so  well,  after 
such  an  accident.  He  calls  himself  perfectly  well, 
does  heV 

"  Perfectly." 

"  O,  then  we  may  be  quite  easy ;  for  he  must 
know  best.  Do  not  let  anything  that  I  have  said 
dwell  upon  your  mind,  my  dear.  I  only  just  thought 
I  would  ask/' 

How  common  it  is  for  one's  friends  to  drop  a 
heavy  weight  upon  one's  heart,  and  then  desire 
one  not  to  let  it  dwell  there !  Hester's  spirits 
were  irrecoverably  damped  for  this  evening.  Her 
husband  seen  to  be  an  altered  man,  flat  in' spirits, 
and  looking  delicate,  and  she  told  not  to  be  uneasy! 
She  was  most  eager  for  the  entrance  of  the  gentle- 
men  from  the  dining-room,  that  she  might  watch 
him :  and,  till  they  came,  she  had  not  a  word  of 
amusement  to  furnish  to  her  guests.  Margaret 
perceived  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and 
talked  industriously  till  reinforced  from  the  dining* 
room. 
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Sophia  whispered  a  hint  to  her  mother  to  inquire 
particularly  about  Mrs.  Enderby's  health.  At  the 
mention  of  her  name,  Mr.  Hope  took  his  seat  on 
the  sofa  beside  Mrs.  Grey,  and  replied  gravely  and 
fully, — that  he  thought  Mrs.  Enderby  really  very 
unwell, — ^more  so  than  he  had  ever  known  her. 
She  was  occasionally  in  a  state  of  great  suffering, 
and  any  attention  that  her  old  friends  could  show 
her  in  the  way  of  a  quiet  call  would  be  a  true 
kindness. — Had  he  alarmed  her  family? — ^There 
was  quite  hint  enough  for  alarm,  he  said,  in  the 
state  in  which  her  relations  saw  her  at  times. — 
But  Mrs.  Rowland  was  always  trying  to  make  out 
that  nothing  was  the  matter  with  her  mother: 
was  it  not  so  I — Not  exactly  so.  Mrs.  Rowland 
knew  that  there  was  no  immediate  dimger^that 
her  mother  might  live  many  months,  or  even  a  few 
years  ;  but  Mr.  Hope  believed  neither  Mrs.  Row- 
land, nor  any  one  else,  could  deny  her  sufferings. 

"  They  say  Mr.  Philip  is  coming,^  observed  Mr. 
Grrey. 

"  O,  I  hope  he  is!''  cried  Sydney,  turning  round 
to  listen. 

"  Some  people  say  that  he  is  otherwise  occupied,'' 
observed  Sophia.  "  If  all  accounts  be  true  .  .  .  ** 
She  caught  her  mother's  eye,  and  stopped  suddenly 
and  awkwardly. 

Mr.  Hope  involuntarily  glanced  at  Margaret,  as 
one  or  two  others  were  doing  at  the  same  time. 
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Nothing  was  to  be  discerned,  for  she  was  stooping 
over  the  volume  of  engravings  that  she  was  showing 
to  William  Levitt ;  and  she  remained  stooping  for 
a  long  while. 

When  the  proper  amount  of  playing  and  singing 
bad  been  'gone  through,  and  Mrs.  Oroya's  sedan, 
was  announced,  the  cloaked  and  muffled  guests 
left  behind  a  not  very  happy  party.  Margaret^s 
gaiety  seemed  exhausted,  and  she  asked  if  it  was 
not  late.  Hester  was  gazing  at  her  husband.  She 
saw  the  perspiration  on  his  brow«  She  put  her  arm 
within  his,  and  anxiously  inquired  whether  he  was 
not  unwell.  She  was  sure  he  had  never  fully  re- 
covered his  strength:  she  had  not  taken  care 
enough  of  him :  why  did  he  not  tell  her  when  he 
was  weary  and  wanted  nursing  ? 

Mr.  Hope  looked  at  her  with  an  unaffected  sur- 
prise which  went  far  to  console  her»  and  assured 
her  that  he  was  perfectly  well ;  and  that,  more-> 
over,  he  was  so  fond  of  indulgence  that  she  would 
be  sure  to  hear  of  it,  if  ever  he  could  find  a  pretence 
for  getting  upon  the  sofa. 

Hester  was  comforted,  but  said  that  his  spirits 
were  not  always  what  they  had  been ;  and  she 
appealed  to  Margaret.  Margaret  declared  that 
any  failure  of  spirits  in  Edward  was  such  a  new 
idea,  that  she  must  consider  before  she  gave  an 
^swer.  She  thought  that  he  had  been  too  busy 
to  draw  so  many  caricatures  as  usual  lately ;  but 
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i  of  despondency 


»he  had  observed  no  deeper  e 
than  that. 

"  Do  not  let  U8  get  into  the  habit  of  l&lliing 
about  spirits,"  said  Hope.  "  I  hear  tjuite  enough 
About  Umt  sway  frotn  home;  and  1  can  assure 
yoa,  profeasioimUy,  that  it  is  a,  bad  subject  to 
dwell  upon.  Every  one  who  lives  has  variations 
of  •pirita  :  they  are  like  the  sunshine,  or  like  Dr. 
Levitt's  last  aermon,  of  which  Mrs.  Enderby  says 
flvtry  Sunday  in  the  church-porcJi, — '  It  is  to  be 
fell,  not  talke<l  about.'  " 

"  Dm,  as  a  sign  of  health "  said  Hester. 

"  As  a  sign  of  health,  my  dear,  the  spirits  of  all 
thia  bousuhold  may  be  left  to  my  professional 
diBcriininalion.     Will  you  trust  ino,  my  dear  f* 

"  O,  y«t,'  tih«  tittered,  with  a  sigh  of  rolief. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


6RANDMAMA   IN   RETREAT. 


^'  I  AM  better  now,  Phoebe/^  said  Mrs.  Enderby, 
sinkiDg  back  faintly  in  ^her  easy-ohair^  after  one 
of  her  attacks  of  spasms.  *^  I  am  better  now ; 
and  if  you  will  fan  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  shall 
be  quite  fit  to  see  the  children,— quite  delighted 
to  have  them." 

^'  I  declare,^  said  the  maid,  ^'  here  are  the 
drops  standing  upon  your  face  this  cold  day,  as  if 
it  was  August !  But  if  the  pain  is  gone,  never 
mind  anything  else !  And  I,  for  one,  won^t  say 
anything  against  your  having  the  children  in ;  for 
I'm  sure  the  seeing  your  friends  has  done  you  no 
harm,  and  nothing  but  good.^^ 

'^  Pray  draw  up  the  blind,  Phoebe ;  and  let  me 
see  something  of  the  sunshine.  Bless  me !  how 
frosty  the  field  looks,  while  I  have  been  stifled 
with  heat  for  this  hour  past !  I  had  better  not 
go  to  the  window,  however,  for  I  begin  to  feel 
almost  chilly  already.  Thank  you,  Phoebe ;  you 
have  fanned  me  enough.  Now  call  the  children, 
Phoebe;' 
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Phcebo  wrapped  a  cloak  about  her  miBtresa'a 
knetn,  ]>iiined  her  shawl  up  closer  around  her 
throat,  Aud  went  to  call  the  children  in  from  the 
parlour  below.  Matilda  drow  up  her  head  and 
flattened  hor  l)aok,  and  tlien  asked  lior  grand- 
mama  how  Mh(>  <Ii(l.  George  looked  up  anxiously 
in  tlic  old  lady's  face. 

"  Ah,  Gforge,"  eaid  she.  emiliD^ ;  "  it  is  an  odd 
facv  bo  look  at,  is  not  it  *.  How  would  you  like 
your  face  to  look  as  uiiiiv  does  V 

"  Not  at  all,"  saiil  Goorge. 

Mrs.  Enilerby  laughed  heartily,  and  then  told 
biiii  that  her  face  was  not  unliko  his  onco, — as 
round,  and  as  red.  and  as  shining  in  froety 
weather. 

"  PurhapH  if  you  were  to  go  out  now  into  the 
frost,  your  fact-  would  look  as  it  used  to  <lo." 

"  I  ani  alVnid  not.  When  my  face  looked  like 
yoan,  it  was  when  1  was  a  liltlo  ffi\,  and  used  to 
llido  «t>d  make  snow-balls  ae  you  do.  That  was  a 
king  tune  ago.  My  faoo  io  wrinkietl  dow,  b<.<cauM- 
1  am  old ;  and  it  is  pale,  bonaoae  I  am  ill.*^ 

Ouorgv  hmrd  nutltiag  aiier  thu  vord  "  main-' 
baOif."  "  !  winli  aumu  more  snow  would  come," 
hu  iiWirvcd.  "  \Va  havo  ph-nly  of  ico  down  iu  the 
uuiailo<>i>>,  but  then-  hv  b"i.'U  only  one  fall  of  enow: 
and  iliat  im  l,.  -   .  n    -i  ■:■.'.•  .-ily." 

■*  Paftt  r:  I  !«j   more  anow  rery 
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^^  If  there  Ls,  you  children  can  do  something  for 
tne  that  I  should  like  very  much/'  said  grand* 
mama.     '^  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is !'' 

"  Yes;' 

^'  You  can  make  a  snow-man  in  that  field.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Grey  will  give  you  leave."" 

^^  What  good  will  that  do  you !''  asked  Matilda. 

^'  I  can  sit  here  and  watch  you ;  and  I  shall 
like  that  exceedingly.  I  shall  see  you  gathering 
the  snow,  and  building  up  your  man :  and  if  you 
will  turn  about  and  shake  your  hand  this  way  now 
and  then,  I  shall  be  sure  to  observe  it,  and  I  shall 
think  you  are  saying  something  kind  to  me.^ 

^'  I  wish  the  snow  would  come/'  cried  George, 
stamping  with  impatience. 

^^  I  do  not  believe  mama  will  let  us,"  observed 
Matilda.  '^  She  prohibits  our  going  into  Mr: 
•Grey  s  field." 

''  But  she  shall  let  us,  that  one  time,*^  cried 
George.  "  I  will  ask  papa,  and  Mr.  Grey^  and 
Sydney,  and  uncle  Philip  and  all.  When  will 
uncle  Philip  come  again  !^ 

'^  Some  time  soon,  I  dare  say.  But,  GeorgOi 
we  must  do  as  your  mama  pleases  about  my  plan, 
you  know.  If  she  does  not  wish  you  to  go  into  Mr. 
Grey's  field,  you  can  make  your  snow-man  some- 
where ebe.*** 

^^  But  then  you  won'^t  see  us. — But  I  know  what 
I  will  do.    I  will  speak  to  Sydney,  and  he  and 
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Fanny  and   Mary  aliall    make  you   a  snow-man 
yonder,  where  we  should  have  made  him." 

Mra.  Enderby  pressed  the  boy  to  her,  and 
laughed  while  she  thanked  him.  but  said  it  was  not 
the  same  thing  seeing  the  Greys  make  a  snow-man. 

"  Why.George  ["said  Matilda, eonteraptuously. 

"  When  teill  uncle  Philip  come?"  a*ked  the 
boy,  who  was  of  opinion  that  uncle  Philip  could 
bring  all  things  to  pasa. 

"  Why.  I  %vi!l  t«U  you  how  it  is,  my  dear. 
Uncle  Philip  is  very  busy  leamiug  hia  lessons." 

The  boy  etared, 

*'  Ye,» :  grown-np  people  who  mean  to  he  great 
lawjeni,  as  I  belifve  uncle  Pliilip  does,  have  to 
learn  leiwons  like  little  boys,  only  much  longer  and 
maob  harder." 

"  When  will  lie  have  done  them  f" 

"  Not  for  a  long  while  yet :  but  he  will  make  a 
hohday  wrune  lime  soon,  and  come  to  »tee  us,  1 
Hhoulil  iikt*  lo  get  well  before  that.  Soinetinit.« 
t  tlitnk  1  shall,  an<i  sometiineo  I  think  not." 

"  Doc«  bo  tfxpect  you  will !" 

"  He  ntpcots  nothing  about  U.  He  does  not 
know  tliat  I  ain  ill.  I  do  not  wi«h  that  he  should 
kno^v  It,  my  dwni;  ao,  when  I  feet  particulariy 
well,  and  when  1  have  beard  anytliiog  thai  plen«u> 
me,  1  aak  PhcEbe  to  hrui;;  me  the  pen  and  mk. 
and  I  writ:!)  to  uncle  Phihp." 

"  .\ndnhydoo8nut  nianulvllhimhowyoaan'r 
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"  Ah  !  why,  indeed  f  muttered  Phoebe. 

^'  She  knows  that  I  do  not  wish  it.  Unele  Philip 
writes  charming  long  letters  to  me,  as  I  wUl  show 
you.  Bring  me  my  reticule.  Here, — ^here  is  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  quite  fuU,  you  see— und^ 
the  seal  and  all.  When  will  you  write  such  hmg 
letters,  I  wonder  ?*" 

"  I  shall  when  I  am  married,  I  suppose,^''  said 
Matilda,  again  drawing  up  her  Uttle  head. 

"  You  married,  my  love !  And  pray  when 
are  you  to  be  married  ?" 

^'  Mama  often  talks  of  the  time  when  she  shall 
lose  me,  and  of  what  things  have  to  be  done  while 
she  has  me  with  her."" 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  indeed,  love, 
before  that  day,  if  it  ever  comes.'" 

^'  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  losing  a 
child,"  observed  Phoebe,  in  her  straight-forward 
way.  ^'  If  Mrs.  Rowland  thinks  so  long  before- 
hand of  the  one  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  keeps 
Miss  Matilda  up  to  the  thought  of  the  other,  which 
must  happen  sooner  or  later,  while  marrying  may 
not." 

"  Well,  Phoebe,"  said  the  old  lady,  *'  we  will 
not  put  any  dismal  thoughts  into  this  little  head  : 
time  enough  for  that :  we  will  leave  all  that  to 
Miss  Young.**^  Then,  stroking  Matildas  round 
cheek,  she  inquired,  ^'  My  love»  did  you  ever  in 
your  life  feel  any  pain !" 
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"  0  dear,  yes,  grandmama :  to  be  sure  I  have ; 
twice.  Why,  don't  you  remember,  last  Spring,  I 
had  a  dreadful  pain  in  my  head  for  nearly  two 
hours,  on  George'*s  birth-day?  And  last  week, 
after  I  went  to  bed,  I  had  such  a  pain  in  my  arm, 
I  did  not  know  how  to  bear  it." 

"  And  what  became  of  it  i" 

'*  O,  I  found  at  last  I  coidd  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  I  began  to  think  what  I  should  do.  I  meant 
to  ring  the  bell,  but  I  fell  asleep." 

PhcBbe  laughed  with  very  little  ceremony,  and 
grandmama  could  not  help  joining.  She  supposed 
Matilda  hoped  it  might  be  long  enough  before  she 
had  any  more  pain.  In  the  night-time,  certainly^ 
Matilda  said.  And  not  in  the  day-time  ?  Is  not 
pain  as  bad  in  the  day-time!  Matilda  acknow- 
ledged that  she  should  like  to  be  ill  in  the  day- 
time. Mama  took  her  on  her  lap  when  she  was 
ill ;  and  Miss  Young  was  so  very  sorry  for  her ; 
and  she  had  something  nice  to  drink. 

**  Then  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  you  don't  pity  me 
at  all,'"  said  grandmama.  '^  Perhaps  you  think 
you  would  like  to  live  in  a  room  like  this,  with  a 
sofa  and  a  screen,  and  Phoebe  to  wait  upon  you, 
and  whatever  you  might  fancy  to  eat  and  drink. 
Would  you  like  to  be  ill,  as  I  am  V 

**  Not  at  present,"  said  Matilda  :  "  not  till  I  am 
married.  I  shall  enjoy  doing  as  I  like  when  I  am 
married.'' 

VOL.  II.  c 
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^'.  How  the  ohild^fi  head  runs  upon  being 
married  !  ^  said  Phcebe.  ^^  And  to  sappose  tha4> 
being  iU  is  doing  as  one  likes,  of  all  odd  things  V\ 

^*  I  should  often  like  to  fiy  all  over  the  world,** 
said  Mrs.  Enderby,  '^  and  to  get  anywhere  out  of 
this  room, — I  am  so  tired  of  it :  but  I  know  I 
cannot :  so  I  get  books,  and  read  about  all  tin 
strange  places,  far  off,  that  Mungo  Paa&  tells  us 
about,  and  Gulliver,  and  Captain  Parry»  And'  I 
should  often  like  to  sleep  at  night  when  I  cannot ; 
and  then  I  get  up  softly,  witiliout  waking  Phoebe, 
and  look  out  at  the  bright  stars,  and  think  ov^ 
all  we  are  told  about  them,— about  their  being  aU 
full  of  men  and  women.  Did  you  know  that^ 
George!"  asked  she, — George  being  now  at  the 
window* 

^'  O,  yes,^'  imswered  Matilda  for  him,  ^^  we  know 
all  about  those  things.'" 

^^  Are  falling  stars  all  full  of  men  and  women  !^ 
asked  George. 

'^  There  were  none  on  a  star  that  my  fathw  saw 
fall  on  the  Dingleford  road,^  observed  Phoebe* 
^'  It  wasn't  big  enough  to  hold  men  and  women." 

'' Diditfallmthe  middle  of  the  roadr  asked 
George,  turning  fran  the  window*  ''  What  ww 
itlike!^' 

^^  It  was  a  rottid  thang,  as  big  as  a  houses  and 
aU  bright  and  crystal-like,^^  said  Phodbe^l  yihh 
absoiirte  confidence*     *^  It  blooked  tqp  'Ij^r  inad 
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from  the  great  oak  that  you  may  remember,  close 
by  the  eecond  mile*stone,  to  the  ditch  on  the 
oppoflite  side.'' 

.  **  Phoebe,  are  you  sure  of  that !  ^'  asked  Mrs. 
Enderby,  with  a  face  full  of  anxious  doubt. 
;  ^*  Ma^am,  my  father  came  straight  home  after 
seeing  it  fall ;  and  he  let  my  brother  John  and 
me  go  the  next  morning  early,  to  bring  home 
4ome  of  the  splinters.^^ 

.   **^0^  well,'^  said    Mrs.   Enderby,  who  always 
preferred  belieTing  to  doubting.    ^'  I  have  heard 
of  stones  &Iling  from  the  moon.'*^ 
'    ^^  This  was  a  falling  star^  ma^am." 
-'  **  Can  you  show  me  any   of  the  splinters!'^ 
asked  George,  eagerly. 

"  There  was  nothing  whatsoever  left  of  them,"'' 
9aid  Phcebe,  "  by  the  time  John  and  I  went.  We 
could  not  find  a  piece  of  crystal  so  big  as  my 
thimble.  My  father  has  often  laughed  at  John 
and  me  since,  for  not  having  been  there  in  time, 
before  it  was  all  gone.''^ 

*'  It  is  a  good  thing,  my  dears,  depend  upon  it, 
as  I  was  saying,'*'  observed  Mrs.  Enderby^  "  to 
know  all  such  things  about  the  stars»  and  so  on, 
against  the  time  when  you  cannot  do  as  you  like, 
and  go  where  you  please.  Matilda,  my  jewel,  when 
ypm  are  married,  as  you  were  talking  about,  and 
oan  please  yourself,  you  will  take  great  care  to  be 
^ind  to  your  mama,  my  dear,  if  poor  mama  should 

c2 
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be  old  and  ill.  You  will  always  wish  to  be  tender 
to  your  mother,  love,  I  am  sure ;  and  that  wifl  do 
her  more  good  than  anything.'*' 

"  Perhaps  mama  won't  be  ill,*^  replied  Matilda. 

"  Then  if  she  is  never  ill,  she  will  certainly  be 
old,  some  day ;  and  then  you  will  be  as  kind  to 
her  as  ever  you  can  be, — promise  me,  my  love. 
Your  mama  loves  you  dearly,  Matilda.^ 

''  She  says  I  dance  better  than  any  giri  in 
Miss  Anderson's  school,  grandmama.  I  heard  Ker 
tell  Mrs.  Levitt  so  yesterday.'' 

'^  Here  comes  mama!"  said  George,  from  the 
window. 

"  Your  mama,  my  dear  ?  Phoabe,  sweep  up  the 
hearth.  Hang  that  curtain  straight.  Give  me 
that  letter, — no,  not  that,— the  large  letter. 
There!  now  put  it  into  my  knitting-basket* 
Make  haste  down,  Phoebe,  to  be  ready  to  open  the 
door  for  Mrs.  Rowland.  Don't  keep  her  waiting  a 
moment  on  the  steps." 

"  She  has  not  got  to  the  steps  yet,"  said  George. 
**  She  is  talking  to  Mrs.  Grey.  Mrs.  Grey  was 
coming  here,  and  mama  went  and  spoke  to  her. 
O,  Matilda,  come  and  look  how  they  are  nodding 
their  bonnets  at  each  other !  I  think  Mrs.  Grey 
is  very  angry,  she  wags  her  head  about  so.  There  ! 
now  she  is  going  away.  There  she  goes  across  the 
road  !  and  mama  is  coming  up  the  steps." 
•  After  a  minute  or  two  of  silent  expectatioAf 
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Mrs.  Rowland  entered  her  mother'^s  room.  She 
brought  with  her  a  draught  of  wintry  air,  which,  as 
she  jerked  aside  her  ample  silk  cloak,  on  taking 
her  seat  on  the  sofa,  seemed  to  chill  the  invalid, 
though  there  was  now  a  patch  of  colour  on  each 
withered  cheek« 

*'  How  much  better  you  look,  ma'am  \ "  was  the 
daughter's  greeting.  "  I  always  thought  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  disturb  Philip  about  you ;  and  now,  if 
be  were  to  see  you,  he  would  not  believe  that  you 
had  been  ill.  Mr.  Rowland  would  be  satisfied  that 
I  am  right,  I  am  sure,  if  he  were  to  come  in.*' 

"  My  mistress  is  noways  better,""  said  Phoebe, 
blimtly.  "  She  is  not  the  better  for  that  flush 
she  has  got  now,  but  the  worse.'' 

"  Never  mind,  Phoebe !  I  shall  do  very  well,  I 
dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  with  a  sigh.  *'  Well, 
my  dear,  how  do  you  all  go  on  at  home  ?" 

^^  Much  as  usual,  ma'am.  But  that  reminds  me 
— Matilda,  my  own  love.  Miss  Young  must  be 
wanting  you  for  your  lesson  on  objecte.    Go,  my 

dear." 

"  I  hoped  Matilda  was  come  for  the  day,"  said 
Mrs.  Enderby.  "I  quite  expected  she  was  to 
stay  with  me  to*day.  Do  let  me  have  her,  my 
dear ;  it  will  do  me  so  much  good." 

*'  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am,  but  it  is  qtiite  inn 
possible.  It  is  totally  out  of  the  question,  I  assure 
you*     Matilda,  my  love,  go  this  instant.    We 
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make  a  great  point  of  the  lea^oiui  on  6bj6ct8«  P^y* 
Phoebe,  tie  Miss  Rowland's  bonnet,  and  makehaete.'^ 

Phoebe  did  so,  taking  leave  to  observe  diat  Utile 
gbls  were  likely  to  live  long  enough  to  know  pleiM^ 
of  things  after  they  had  no  grandmatnas  left  to  be 
a  comfort  to. 

Mrs.  Enderby  struggled  to  say  ^'  Hush,  Phoebe  ^^^'^ 
but  she  found  she  could  not  speak.  Oeorg)»  was 
desired  to  go  with  his  sister,  and  was  scarcely 
allowed  time  to  kiss  his  grandmama.  WMe 
Phoebe  was  taking  the  children  down  stairs,  Mrs. 
Rowland  wondered  that  some  people  allowed  iiieir 
servants  to  take  such  liberties  as  were  taken ;  and 
gave  notice  that,  though  she  tolerated  Phoebe, 
because  Phoebe^s  mistress  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her, 
she  could  not  allow  her  fbmily  plans  to  be  made  a 
subject'  of  remark  to  her  mother's  domestics.  Mm. 
Enderby  had  not  quite  decided  upon  her  line  of  re* 
ply,  when  Phoebe  came  back,  and  occupied  herself 
in  supplying  her  mistress,  first  with  a  freshly  heated 
footstool,  .and  then  with  a  cup  <^  arrow^root. 

"  Where  do  you  get  your  arrow-root,  ma^am !" 
afiked'  Mrs.  Rowland.  ^^  I  want  some  extremely 
for  my  poor  dear  Anna ;  and  I  can  procure  none 
that  is  at  all  to  compare  with  yours."" 

^'  Mrs.  Grey  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  soDfies 
my  dear ;  and  it  really  is  excellent.  Phoebe,  how 
much  of  it  is  there  left  t  I  dsure  say  there  may  be 
enough  for  a  cup  or  two  for  dear  little  Anna.^^ 
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<  Phoebe  replied,  thai  there  waa  very  little  Ieft>^ 
not  any  more  than  her  mistress  would  require  before 
Bbe  could  grow  stronger.  Mrs.  Rowland  would  not 
take  the  rest  of  the  arrow-root  on  any  account :  she 
was  only  wondering  where  Mrs.  Grey  got  it,  and  how 
it  was  that  the  Greys  always  contrived  to  help  them- 
selves with  the  best  of  everything.  PhcBbe  was 
going  to  observe  that  they  helped  their  neighbours 
to  good  thinga  as  well  as  themselves ;  but  a  look 
from  her  mistress  stopped  her.  Mrs.  Enderby 
remarked  that  she  had  no  doubt  she  could  learn 
from  Mrs.  Grey,  or  Sophia,  the  next  time  she  saw 
either  of  them,  where  they  procured  their  arrow- 
root. "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  Mrs.  Grey,'** 
ahe  observed,  timidly. 

^^  My  dear  ma'am,  how  can  you  think  of  seeing 
any  one,  in  your  present  state  !^'  inquired  the 
daughter.  '^  One  need  but  see  the  flush  in  your 
face,  to  know  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  for 
you  to  admit  company.  I  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  it.""^ 

"  But  Mrs.  Grey  is  not  company,  my  loveJ*' 

''  Any  one  is  company  to  an  invalid.  I  assure 
you  I  prevented  Mr.  Rowland's  coming,  for  the 
reason  I  assign.  He  was  c(Hning  yesterday,  but  I 
would  not  let  him." 

^'I  should  like  to  see  him,  however.  And  I 
diould  like  to  see  Mrs.  Grey  too.^' 

Under  pretence  of  arranging   her  mistress'^s 
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shawl,  Phoebe  touobed  the  old  hAfa  shoulder,  in 
token  of  intelligence.  Mrs.  Enderby  was  some^ 
what  flurried  at  the  liberty  which  she  felt  her  maid 
had  taken  with  her  daughter ;  but  she  oould  not 
notice  it  now ;  and  she  introduced  anoUier  subjeoi. 
Had  everybody  done  calling  on  the  Hopes !  Were 
the  wedding  visits  all  over  i  O  yes,  Mrs.  Rowland 
was  thankful  to  say ;  that  fuss  was  at  an  end  at 
last.  One  would  think  nobody  had  ever  been 
married  before,  by  the  noise  that  had  been  made 
in  Deerbrook  about  this  young  couple. 

**  Mr.  Hope  is  such  a  favourite  l""  observed  Mrs, 
Enderby. 

^'  He  has  been  so ;  but  it  won't  last.  I  never 
saw  a  young  man  so  gone  off  as  he  is.  He  has  not 
been  like  the  same  man  since  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Greys  so  decidedly.  Surely,  ma'am,  you 
must  perceive  that.*" 

^'  It  had  not  occurred  to  me,  my  dear.  He 
Gomes  very  often,  and  he  is  always  extremely  kind 
and  very  entertaining.  He  brought  his  bride  with 
him  yesterday,  which  I  thought  very  attentive,  as 
I  could  not  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  her.  And 
really,  Priscilla,  whether  it  was  that  I  had  not 
seen  lier  for  some  time,  or  that  pretty  young 
ladies  look  prettiest  in  an  old  woman^s  sick-room, 
I  thought  she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever.''^ 

'^  She  is  handsome,*"  admitted  Mrs.  Rowland. 
'^  Poor  thing  !  it  makes  one  sorry  for  her,  when 
one  thinks  what  is  before  her." 
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**  What  18  l>efore  her?''  asked  Mrs.  Enderby, 
ailarmed. 

**  If  she  loves  her  husband  at  all,  she  must  suffer 
<;nielly  in  seeing  him  act  as  he  persists  in  doing  t 
and  she  must  tremble  in  looking  forward  to  the 
consequences.  He  is  quite  obstinate  about  voting 
for  Mr.  Lowry,  though  there  is  not  a  soul  in 
Deerbrook  to  keep  him  in<;ountenance ;  and  every- 
body knows  how  strongly  Sir  William  Hunter  has 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  It 
is  thought  the  consequences  will  be  very  serious  to 
Mr.  Hope.  There  is  his  alms-house  practice  at 
«take,  at  all  ovents;  and  I  fancy  a  good  many 
families  will  liave  no  more  to  do  with  him  if  he 
•defies  the  Hunters,  and  goes  against  the  opinions 
of  all  his  neighbours.  His  wife  must  see  that  he 
has  nobody  with  him.  1  do  pity  the  poor  young 
ethingf* 

*'  Dear  me  !^  said  the  old  lady,  *'  can  nothing 
1>e  done,  I  wonder.  I  declare  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned. I  should  hope  something  may  be  done. 
I  would  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  him  myself, 
rather  than  that  any  harm  should  happen  to  him. 
He  has  always  been  so  veiy  kind  to  me,  that  I 
think  I  could  venture  to  say  anything  to  him.  I 
^1  turn  it  over  in  my  mind,  and  see  what  can  be 
done." 

*•  You  will  not  prevail  with  him,  ma''am,  I  am 
•afraid.     If  Mr.  Grey  ^eaks  in  vain  (as  I  know 

<j8 
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be  lias  done),  it  is  not  l&^Iy  that  &tty  <me  «ikR9  ^ 
have  any  influence  over  him*  No,  no ;  tiie  wSftil 
mufit  be  left  to  their  own  devieoB.  Whateter  yon 
do,  ma*am,  do  not  speak  to  the  bride  about  it,  at 
there  is  no  knowing  whst  you  may  bring  upon 
yourself." 

^'  What  could  I  bring  up<m  myself,  my  dear  f 
"  O,  those  who  do  not  see  the  vixen  in  that 
pretty  face  of  hers,  have  not  suoh  good  eyes  as  Ae 
has  herself.  For  Ood^s  sake,  ma^am^  do  not  ofiend 
herr 

Mrs.  Bnderby  was  now  full  of  concern ;  and, 

being  as  unhappy  as  she  could  be  made  fof  the 

.present^  her  daughter  took^her  leave.    The  old  lady 

looked  into  the  fire  and  sighed,  for  some  minutes 

after  she  was  left  alone.  When  Phoebe  re-entered, 

her  mistress  declared  that  she  felt  quite  tired  out, 

and  must  lie  down.    Before  she  closed  her  eyes, 

#he  raised  her  head  again,  and  said-^ 

"  Phoebe,  I  am  surprised  at  you — ." 

"  O,  ma'^am,  you  mean  about  my  taking  the 

liberty  to  make  a  sign  to  you.    But,  ma^am,  I 

trust  you  will  excuse  it,  because  I  am  sure  Mr. 

Hope  would  have  no  objection  to  your  seeing  Mrs. 

Grey;  and,  to  my  thought,  there  is  no  occasion  to 

consult  with  anybody  else ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 

Mrs.  Grey  will  be  calling  again  some  day  soon^ 

Just  at  a  time  when  you  are  fit  to  see  hen    Is  not 

there  any  book,  or  an}i;hing,  ma^am,  that  I  coyld 
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.be  carrying  over  to  Mrs.  Grey's  while  you  are 
■  resting  yourself,  ma'am  f 

"  Ah !  do  so,  Phoebe.  Carry  that  book, — it  is 
not  quite  due,  but  that  does  not  signify ;  carry 
that  book  over,  and  give  my  regards,  and  beg  to 
know  how  Mrs.  Grey  and  all  the  family  are.  And 
if  Mrs.  Grey  should  come  in  this  evening,""  she 
continued,  in  excuse  to  herself  for  her  devices,  ^'  I 
shall  be  able  to  find  out,  in  a  quiet  way,  where  she 
gets  her  arrow-root ;  and  Priscilla  will  be  glad  to 
know.'' 

Whatever  it  might  be  that  Phoebe  said  to  AUce, 
and  that  brought  Mrs.  Grey  out  into  the  hall,  to 
speak  herself  to  Phoebe,  the  result  was,  that  Mrs. 
Grey's  lantern  was  ordered  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark, 
and  that  she  arrived  in  Mrs.  Enderby's  apartment 
just  as  the  old  lady  had  waked  from  her  doze,  and 
while  the  few  tears  that  had  escaped  from  under 
her  eyelids  before  she  slept  were  yet  scarcely  dried 
upon  her  cheeks. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


HOME   AT    THE    HOPEs\ 


The  evil  consequences  of  Mr.  Hope's  voting  fof 
Lowry  had  not  been  exaggerated  in  the  anticipa^ 
tions  of  his  friends  and  vigilant  neighbours  ;  and 
these  consequences  were  rather  aggravated  than 
alleviated  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Lowry 
won  the  election.  First,  the  inhabitants  of  Deer^ 
brook  were  on  the  watch  for  any  words  which 
might  fall  from  Sir  William  or  Lady  Hunter ;  and 
when  it  was  reported  that  Sir  William  had  frowned, 
and  sworn  an  oath  at  Mr.  Hope,  on  hearing  how 
he  had  voted,  and  that  Lady  Hunter  had  asked 
whether  it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Hope  had  for- 
gotten under  whose  interest  he  held  his  appoint- 
ment to  attend  the  alms-houses  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hamlet,  several  persons  determined  to  be 
beforehand  with  their  great  neighbours,  and  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  family  practice  to  some  one 
of  better  politics  than  Mr.  Hope.  In  another  set 
of  minds,  a  real  fear  of  Mr.  Hope,  as  a  dangerous 
person,  sprang  up  under  the  heat  of  the  displeasure 
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of  the  influential  members  of  society.     Such  were 
slow  to  have  recourse  to  another  medical  attend- 
ant, and  undertook  the  management  of  the  health 
of  their  own  families  till  they  could  find  an  adviser 
in  whom  they  could  perfectly  confide.     When  Mr. 
Lowry  gained  the  contest,  the  population  of  Deer- 
brook  was  electrified,  and  the  unpleasantness  of 
their  surprise  was  visited  upon  the  only  supporter  of 
Mr.   Lowry  whom  the  place   contained.      Wise 
folks  were  not  wanting  who  talked  of  the  skill 
which  some  persons  had  in  keeping  on  the  winning 
side,— of  reasons  which  time  sometimes  revealed 
for  persons  choosing  to  be  singular, — and  some 
remarkable  incidents  were  reported  of  conversa- 
tions between  Mr.  Lowry  and  Mr.  Hope  in  the 
lanes,  and  of  certain  wonderful  advantages  which 
had  lately  fallen  to  one  or  another  of  Mr.  Hope's 
acquaintances,  through  some  strong  political  in-^ 
terest.     Mr.  Rowland  doubted,  at  his  own  table, 
all  the  news  he  heard  on  the  subject,  and  said 
everywhere  that  he  did  not  see  why  a  man  should 
not  vote  as  he  pleased.     Mr.  Grey  was  very  sorry 
about  the  whole  affair;  he  was  sorry  that  there 
had  been  any  contest  at  all  for  the  county,  as  it 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Deerbrook ;  he  was  sorry 
that  the  candidate  ho  preferred  had  won,  as  the 
fact  exasperated  the  temper  of  Deerbrook ;  he  was 
sorry  that  Hope  had  voted,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  name  and  rising  fortunes ;  and  he  was  sorry 
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that  he  himBelf  had  been  unable  at  last  to  votev  far 
Lowry,  to  keep  his  young*  friend  in  €otmtenaiie0  : 
it  was  truly  unlucky  that  he  should  kaTe  paood 
his  pmmise  early  to  Sir  WiUiam  Hunter  not  to 
vote.  It  was  a  sad  business  altogether.'  It  wis 
only  to  be  hoped  that  it  would  pass  out  of  peopltfs 
minds ;  that  things  would  soon  get  into  their  usuki 
train;  and  that  it  might  be  seven  years  hefyte 
there  was  another  election. 

Hester  complained  to  her  husband  and  sister  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated  by  the  trades- 
people of  the  place.     She  had  desired  to  put  her- 
self on  a  footing  of  acquaintanceship  with  them,  as 
neighbours,  and  persons  with  whom  there  must  Be 
a  constant  transaction  of  business  for  life.    She 
saw  at  once  the  difference  in  the  relation  between 
tradespeople  and  their  customers  in  a  large  town 
like  Birmingham,  and  in  a  village  where  there  is 
but  one  baker,  where  the  grocer  and  hatter  are  the 
same  personage,  and  where  you  cannot  fly  from 
yovop  butcher,  be  he  ever  so  much  your  foe.   Hester 
therefore  made  it  her  bi^siness  to  transact,  hersdf, 
all  affairs  with  the  village  tradesmen.    She  began 
her  housekeeping  energetically,  and  might  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Jones's  open  shop  in  the  coldest  morning  of 
January,  selecting  her  joint  of  meat ;  or  deciding 
among  brown  sugars  at  Tucker^  the  gitwet^i. 
After  the  election,  she  found  some  diflerence  in 
the  manner  of  most  of  tiie  shop-people  towaids 
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her  i  and  Bhe  fancied  more  tJian  tiiore  was.  With 
ADme'of  these  pereons,  there  was  no  more  in  thoir 
^nrnds  than  the  consciousness  of  having  discussed 
the  new  &mily  and  Mr.  Kopec's  vote,  and  come  to 
A  conclusion  against  his  ^principles.'  Witli  others, 
Mrs.  Bowland  s  infhience  had  done  deeper  mischief. 
A  few  words  dropped  by  herself,  or  reports  of  her 
flajings,  circulated  by  her  servants,  occasioned 
dislike  or  alarm  which  Hester's  sensitiveness  ap- 
prehended at  once,  and  forthwith  exaggerated. 
She  complained  to  her  husband  that  she  could  not 
go  to  the  shops  with  any  comfort,  and  that  she 
thought  she  must  turn  over  the  house-keeping  to 
•Morris.  Margaret  remonstrated  against  this;  and, 
by  being  her  sister's  constant  companion  in  her 
waUcB  of  business  as  well  as  pleasure,  hoped  to  be 
iJble  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  preserve  or  restore, 
if  need  were,  a  good  understanding  between  parties 
who  could  most  materially  promote  or  injure  each 
others  comfort.  The  leisure  hoiurs  to  which  she 
had  looked  forward  with  such  transport  were  all 
chequered  with  anxiety  on  this  subject,  in  the 
intervals  of  speculation  on  another  matter,  to 
J9vhioh  she  found  her  mind  constantly  recurring,  in 
«pite  of  her  oft-repeated  conviction  that  it  was  no 
iooneem  of  hers, — where  Mr.  Enderby  was, — what 
be  was  doing, — and  when  he  would  come.  Day  by 
llay^  as  she  spread  her  books  before  her,  or  began 
to  write,  she  wondered  at  her  own  listlessness 
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a^bout  employments  to  which  she  had  looked  hxy 
ward  with  6o  much  eagerness;  and  wh^  $he 
-detected  herself  gazing  into  the  fire  by  the  hak« 
hour  together,  or  allowing  the  ink  to  dry  in  her 
suspended  pen,  she  found  that  she  was  as  far  as 
ever  from  deciding  whether  Hester  was  not  now 
in  the  way  to  be  less  happy  than  ever,  and  how  it 
was  that)  with  all  her  close  friendship  with  Philip 
Enderby^  of  which  she  had  spoken  so  confidently 
to  Maria,  she  was  now  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his 
movements  and  intentions.  The  whole  was  very 
strange,  and,  in  the  experience,  somewhat  dreary. 
Her  great  comfort  was  Edward :  this  was  a 
new  support  and  a  strong  one :  but  even  here  she 
was  compeUed  to  own  herself  somewhat  disap* 
pointed*  This  brotherly  relation,  for  which  she 
had  longed  all  her  life,  did  not  bring  the  fulness  of 
satisfaction  which  she  had  anticipated.  She  had 
not  a  fault  to  find  with  Edward :  she  was  always 
called  upon  by  his  daily  conduct  for  admiration, 
esteem,  and  affection ;  but  all  this  was  not  of  the 
profit  to  her  which  she  had  expected.  He  seemed 
altered:  the  flow  of  his  spirits  was  much  mode* 
rated;  but  perhaps  this  was  no  loss,  as  his  caloH 
ness,  his  gentle  seriousness,  and  domestic  benevo* 
lence,  were  brought  out  more  strikingly  than  ever. 
Margaret^s  disappointment  lay  in  the  intercourse 
between  themselves.  That  Edward  was  reserved* 
—that  beneath  his  remarkable  franlmess  there  l%y 
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an  uticommimicativenesfl  of  disposition, — no  one 
could  before  his  marriage  have  made  her  believe : 
yet  it  certainly  was  so.  Though  Hester  and  she 
never  discussed  £dward*s  character,  more  or  less, 
— ^though  Hester's  love  for  him,  and  Margaret^s 
respect  for  that  love,  rendered  all  such  conversation 
impossible,  Margaret  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
Hester's  conviction  on  this  particular  point  was 
the  same  as  her  own, — ^that  Hester  had  discovered 
that  she  had  not  fully  understood  her  husband, 
and  that  there  remained  a  region  of  his  character 
into  which  she  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Margaret 
was  obliged  to  conclude  that  all  this  was  natural  and 
right,  and  that  what  she  had  heard  said  of  men 
generally  was  true  even  of  Edward  Hope, — that 
there  are  depths  of  character,  where  there  are  not 
regions  of  experience,  which  defy  the  s}'mpathy 
and  sagacity  of  women.  However  natural  and 
right  all  this  might  be,  she  could  not  but  be  sorry 
for  it.  It  brought  disappointment  to  herself,  and, 
as  she  sadly  suspected,  to  Hester.  While  con- 
tinually and  delightedly  compelled  to  honour  and 
regard  him  more  and  more,  and  to  rely  upon  him 
as  she  had  never  before  relied,  she  felt  that  he 
did  not  win,  and  even  did  not  desire,  any  intimate 
confidence.  She  found  that  she  could  still  say 
things  to  Maria  which  she  could  not  say  to  him ; 
and  Uiat,  while  their  domestic  conversation  rarely 
filled,  —  while  it  embraced  a  boundless  range 
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of  faot,  and  all  that  the«y  t^onld  moerisiri  of 
morals,  philosophy,  and  rel^on,<^the  greatest 
pgyehological  events,  the  most  interei^ng'  experi- 
enoes  of  her  life,  might  go  forward  wSthoift 
express  recognition  from  Edward.  Snob  Tras  hklt 
view  of  the  case ;  and  this  was  the  disappointment 
which,  in  the  early  days  of  her  new  mode  of  UKI, 
she  had  to  acknowledge  to  herself^  and  to  eonoed 
from  all  others. 

One  fine  bright  morning  towards  the  end  of 
January,  the  sisters  set  out  for  their  walk,  willingly 
quitting  the  clear  crackling  fire  within  for  the 
jaharp  air  and  sparkling  pathways  without. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go  P  asked  Margaret. 

^'  O,  I  suppose  along  the  high-road,  as  usual. 
How  provoking  it  is  that  we  are  prevented,  day 
after  day,  from  getting  to  the  woods,  by  my 
snow-boots  not  having .  arrived !  We  wSl  go 
by  Mrs.  Howell's,  for  the  chance  of  their  having 
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Mrs.  Howell  had  two  expressions  of  counte- 
nanoe — ^the  gracious  and  the  prim.  Till  lately* 
:Hester  had  been  favoured  with  the  first  exclusively. 
She  was  now  to  be  amused  with  variety,  and  the 
prim  was  offered  to  her  contemplation.  Nev^  <fid 
Mrs.  Howell  look  more  inaccessible  than  to^Ay; 
when  she  scarcely  rose  from  her  stool  behind  the 
counter,  to  learn  what  was  the  errand  of  her  euJ9- 
tomer. 
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:    **  You  guess  what  I  am  oome  for,  Mrs.  Howell, 
I  dare  say.    Have  my  boots  arrived  yet  V* 
t   ^^  I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  arrived,  ma'am. 
Sut  Miss  Miskin — Miss  Miskin  is  now  occupied  in 
that  department." 

•  >*  Only  consider  how  the  winter  is  getting  on, 
MtB^  Howell  1  and  I  can  walk  nowhere  but  in  the 
ihigh-poad,  for  want  of  my  boots." 

Mrs.  Howell  curtsied. 
!.    ^  Can  you  not  hasten  your  agent,  or  help  me  to 
zny  boots,  one  way  or  another  I    Is  there  no  one 
in  Deerbrook  whom  you  could  employ  to  make  me 
a  pair  ?^ 

Mrs.  Howell  cast  up  her  hands  and  eyes. 

^^  How  do  other  ladies  manage  to  obtain  their 
boots  before  the  snow  comes,  instead  of  after  it  has 
melted  ? " 

^^  Perhaps  you  will  ask  them  yourself,  ma^am :  I 
<;onoeive  you  know  all  the  ladies  in  Deerbrook. 
You  will  find  Miss  Miskin  in  that  department, 
ladies,  if  you  wish  to  investigate.*" 

Hester  invaded  the  domain  of  Miss  Miskin, — 
the  shoe-shop  behind  the  other  counter — ^in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  to  put  on  her  feet,  which 
'fihoidd  enable  her  to  walk  where  she  pleased. 
While  engaged  in  turning  over  the  stock,  without 
ttiy  help  from  Miss  Miskin,  who  was  imitating 
MrSi  Howell's  distant  manner  with  considerable 
fiuocess,  a  carriage  drove  yp  to  the  door,  which 
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eotdd  be  no  otber  than  Sir  WiUiam  Hunter^s ;  and 
Lady  Hunter's  voice  was  accordingly  heard,  the 
next  minute,  asking  for  green  sewing-silk.  The 
gentle  drawl  of  Mrs.  HowelPs  tone  conveyed  that 
her  countenance  had  resumed  its  primary  expres- 
sion. She  observed  upon  the  horrors  of  the  fire 
which  had  happened  at  Bfickley  the  night  before. 
Lady  Hunter  had  not  heard  of  it ;  and  the  rela- 
tion therefore  followed,  of  the  burning  down  of  a 
house  and  shop  in  Blickley,  when  a  nursemaid  and 
hahy  were  lost  in  the  flames. 

'*  I  should  hope  it  is  not  true,'*^  observed  Lady 
Hunter.  ^^  Last  night,  did  you  say ! — Early  this 
morning !  There  has  scarcely  been  time  for  the 
news  to  arrive  of  a  fire  at  Blickley  early  this 
morning." 

*^It  is  certiunly  true,  however,  my  lady.  No 
doubt  whatever  of  the  catastrophe,  I  am  grieved 
to  say.*^  And  Mrs.  Howell's  sighs  were  sympa^ 
thetically  responded  to  by  Miss  Miskin  in  the  back 
«hop. 

'^But  how  did  you  hear  it!''"  asked  Lady 
Hunter. 

There  was  no  audible  answer.  Th^re  were 
probably  signs  and  intimations  of  something ;  for 
Lady  Huntw  made  a  circuit  round  the  shop,  on 
some  pretence,  and  stared  in  at  the  door  of  the 
ahoe-parlour,  just  at  the  right  moment  for  peroeiv*- 
ing,  if  she  so  pleased,  the  beautifiil  amaUneas  of 
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Hester''8  foot.  Some  low,  murmuring,  conversa- 
lion  then  passed  at  Mrs.  HoweU^s  counter,  when 
the  words  "black  servant'*  alone  mot  Margarets 
ear. 

Hester  found  nothing  that  she  could  wear.  The 
more  she  pressed  for  information  and  assistance 
about  obtaining  boots,  the  more  provokingly  cool 
Miss  Miskin  grew.  At  last  Hester  turned  to  her 
sister  with  a  hasty  inquiry  what  was  to  be  done. 

"  We  must  hope  for  better  fortune  before  next 
winter,  I  suppose,^  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  And  wet  my  feet  every  day  this  winter,"  said 
Hester ;  *'  for  I  will  not  be  confined  to  the  high 
road  for  any  such  reason  as  this." 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,  you  are  warm !  "^  simpered 
Miss  Miskin. 

"  I  warm !    What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Miskin?" 

"  You  are  warm,  ma^am : — ^not  that  it  is  of 
any  consequence;  but  you  are  a  little  warm  at- 
present.^ 

"  Nobody  can  charge  that  upon  you.  Miss  Mis- 
kin, I  must  say,****  observed  Margaret,  laughing. 

"  No,  ma'am,  that  they  cannot,  nor  ever  wilL 
I  am  not  apt  to  be  warm,  and  I  hope  I  can  ex- 
cuse •  .  .     Good  morning,  ladies.^ 

Mrs.  Howell  treated  her  customers  with  a  swim- 
ming curtsy  as  they  went  out,  glancing  at  her 
shop«woman  the  while.  Lady  Hunter  favoured 
them  with  a  full  stare. 
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•  ^^What  excesBive  impertm^ioe  i""  exclaimed 
Hester.  *^  To  tell  me  that  I  was  wuim,  and  she 
hoped  die  could  exooae  !  My  husband  mil  hardly 
believe  it."  • 

^^  O  yes,  he  will.    He  knows  them  for  two  igtK>* 
ranty  silly  women ;  worth  observing^  perhaps,  but? 
not  worth  minding.    Have  you  any  other  diop  W 
goto!" 

Yes,  the  tinman'^s,  for  a  saucepan  or  two  of  4i 
size  not  yet  supplied,  for  which  Morris  had  peti* 
tioned. 

.  The  tinman  was  either  unable  or  not  vwy 
anxious  to  understand  Hester^s  requisitions.  He 
brought  out  everything  but  what  was  wanted; 
and  was  so  extremely  interested  in  observing  some* 
thing  that  was  going  on  over  the  way,  that  he  waa 
every  moment  casting  glances  abroad  between  die 
dutch-ovens  and  fenders  that  half-darkened  his 
window.  The  ladies  at  last  looked  over  the  way 
too,  and  saw  a  gig  containing  a  black  footman 
standing  before  the  opposite  house* 

^^A  stranger  in  Deerbrook!^  observed  MaPr 
garet,  as  they  issued  from  the  shop*  ^^  I  do  not? 
wiMider  that  Mr..  Hill  had  so  little  attention  to 
spare  for  us.^ 

The  sisters  had  been  so  aceustomed,  during  all! 
the  years  of  their  Bimiingham  life^  to  see  &o€to» 
that  they  did  not  kn6w,  that  they  oould  noit  yet) 
sympathise  with  the  emotions  caused  in  Df 
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by  the  fi^ppearance  of  a  stranger.  They  walked 
on^  forgetting  iA  conversation  all  about  the  gig 
and  black  servant.  Hester  had  not  been  pleased 
by  the  insufficient  attention  she  had  met  with  in 
both  the  shops  she  had  visited,  and  she  did  Hot 
enjoy  her  walk  as  was  her  wont.  As  they  trod 
the  crisp  and  glittering  snow,  Margaret  hoped  the 
little  Kowlands  and  Greys  were  happy  in  making 
the  snow«*man  which  had  been  the  vision  of  their 
imaginations  since  the  winter  set  in :  but  Hester 
cast  longing  eyes  on  the  dark  woods  which  sprang 
from  the  sheeted  meadows,  and  thought  nothing 
could  be  so  delightful  as  to  wander  among  them, 
and  gather  icicles  from  the  boughs,  even  though 
the  paths  should  be  ancle-deep  in  snow. 

Just  when  they  were  proposing  to  turn  back^  a 
horseman  appeared  on  the  ridge  of  the  rising 
ground  over  which  the  road  passed.  "  It.  is 
Edward  r  cried  Hester.  ^^  I  had  no  idea  wa 
abottld  meet  him  on  this  road.'*''  And  she  quick* 
ened  her  pace,  and  her  countenance  brightened  as  if 
she  had  not  seen  him  for  a  month.  Before  they  met 
him,  however,  the  gig  with  the  black  footman,  now 
OQQtaining  also  a  gentleman  driving,  overtook  and 
slowly  passed  them,-— the  gentleman  looking  round 
him^  as  if  in  search  of  some  dwelling  hereabouts* 
On  approaching  Hope,  the  gentlemea  drew  up, 
tooched  his  hat,  and  asked  a  question;  and  on 
ff^eeiviog  the  ai»wer,  bowed,  turned  round,  and 
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repaned  Hei^lofiviid^  Mat^giaMr.    H^fne  joined  Iris 
m(a  and  «iBter,  and  walked  Us  hotia  beiid^  i^. 
path.  '^ 

«^.  Who  18 Unit  geatletnm,  EdwardT 
'^  I  beUeye  it  is  Mr.  Foster,  the  eurgeMk  M^ 
HidLley."  f 

*'  What  did  he  want  with  yen  r  •         ♦' 

^'  He  wanted  to  know  whel^^  he  was  in  'tfafe 
right  road  to  the  Kussell  Taylors." 

"  The  Ruflsell  Taylors !     Yomr  patients  I"" 
'^  Once  my  patients,  but  no  longer  so.   It  mem* 
they  are  Mr.  Foster^s  patients  now." 
Hester  made  no  reply. 

'^  Can  you  see  from  your  pathway  what  is  going 
on  below  there  in  the  meadow!  I  see  the 
skaters  very  busy  on  the  ponds.  Why  do  not  you 
go  there,  instead  of  walking  here  eveiy  day  f* 

Margaret  had  to  explain  the  case  about  the 
snow-boots,  for  Hester's  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 
Edward  rallied  her  gently ;  but  it  would  not  do* 
She  motioned  to  him  to  ride  on,  and  he  thought  it 
best  to  do  so.  The  sisters  proceeded  in  silence, 
Hester^s  tears  flowing  faster  and  faster.  Instead 
of  walking  through  Deerbrook,  she  took  a  back 
road  homewards,  and  drew  down  her  veil.  As  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  however,  they  met  Sophia  * 
Orey  and  her  sisters^  and  Sophia  would  stop.  She 
was  about  to  turn  baok  with  them,  when  she  etm  ■ 
that  something  was  the  niatt^,  and  then  sfae^ 
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checked  herself  awkwardly,  and  wished  her  cousins 
good  morning,  while  Fanny  and  Mary  were  staring 
at  Hester. 

^^  One  ought  not  to  mind,*^^  said  Margaret,  half- 
laughing  :  ''  there  are  so  many  causes  for  grown 
people's  tears !  but  I  always  feel  now  as  I  did 
when  I  was  a  child, — ^a  shame  at  being  seen  in 
tears,  and  an  excessive  desire  to  tell  people  that  I 
have  not  been  naughty.'" 

*^  You  could  not  have  told  Sophia  so  of  me,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Hester. 

"  Yes,  I  could ;  you  are  not  crying  because  you 
have  been  naughty,  but  you  are  naughty  became 
you  cry ;  and  that  may  be  cured  presently."*' 

It  was  not  presently  cured,  however.  During 
the  whole  of  dinner-time,  Hester's  tears  continued 
to  flow ;  and  she  could  not  eat,  though  she  made 
efforts  to  do  so.  Edward  and  Margaret  talked  a 
great  deal  about  skating  and  snow-men,  and  about 
the  fire  at  Blickley ;  but  they  came  to  a  stand  at 
last.  The  footboy  went  about  on  tiptoe,  and  shut 
the  door  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  sick-room ;  and 
this  made  Hester's  short  sobs  only  the  more 
audible.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  oranges  were 
on  the  table  at  last,  and  the  door  closed  behind 
tlie  dinner  and  the  boy.  Margaret  began  to  peel 
an  orange  for  her  sister,  and  Edward  poured  out  a 
glass  of  wine ;  he  placed  it  before  her,  and  then 
drew  his  chair  to  her  side,  saying, — 
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**  Now,  my  dear,  let  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  all 
this  distress.^ 

"  No,  do  not  try,  Edward.  Never  mind  me ! 
I  shall  get  the  better  of  this,  by-and-bye :  only 
let  me  alone."*^ 

"  Thank  you  !^'  said  Hope,  smiling.  "  I  like 
to  see  people  reasonable  !  1  am  to  see  you  sor- 
rowing in  this  way,  and  for  very  sufRcient  cause, 
and  I  am  neither  to  mind  your  troubles  nor  my 
own,  but  to  be  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened !     Is  not  this  reasonable,  Margaret  T' 

**  For  very  sufficient  cause !''  said  Hester,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  indeed ;  for  very  sufficient  cause.  It 
must  be  a  painful  thing  to  you  to  find  my  neigh- 
bours beginning  to  dislike  me ;  to  have  the  trades- 
people impertinent  to  you  on  my  account ;  to  see 
my  patients  leave  me,  and  call  in  somebody  from 
a  distance,  in  the  face  of  all  Deerbrook.  It  must 
make  you  anxious  to  think  what  is  to  become  of 
us,  if  the  discontent  continues  and  spreads :  and 
it  must  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  you  to  find 
that  to  be  my  wife  is  not  to  be  so  happy  SiS  we 
expected.    Here  is  cause  enough  for  tears."" 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief,  Hester  looked  up  at 
her  husband  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  and 
tenderness  which  consoled  him  for  her. 

^^  I  will  not  answer  for  it,"  he  continued,  *^  but 
that  we  may  all  three  sit  down  to  weep  together, 
one  of  these  daya,^ 
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"  And  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  Hester  will  be 
the  first  to  cheer  up  and  comfort  us/' 

"  I  have'no  doubt  of  it,****  replied  Hope.  "  Mean- 
time, is  there  anything  that  you  would  have  had 
done  otherwise  by  me  ?  Was  I  right  or  not  to 
vote !  and  was  there  anything  wrong  in  my  manner 
of  doing  it  ?  Is  there  any  cause  whatever  for 
repentance  V 

'*  None,  none,**^  cried  Hester.  "  You  have  been 
right  throughout.     I  glory  in  all  you  do." 

"  To  me  it  seems  that  you  could  not  have  done 
otherwise,^^  observed  Margaret.  "  It  was  a  simple, 
unavoidable  act,  done  with  the  simplicity  of  affairs 
which  happen  in  natural  course.  I  neither  repent 
it  for  you,  nor  glory  in  it." 

"  That  is  just  my  view  of  it,  Margaret.  And  it 
follows  that  the  consequences  are  to  be  taken  as 
coming  in  natural  course  too.  Does  not  this 
again  simplify  the  affair,  Hester  I " 

"  It  lights  it  up,''  replied  Hester.  "  It  reminds 
me  how  all  would  have  been  if  you  had  acted 
otherwise  than  as  you  did.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing, — ^but 
if  you  had  not  voted,  I  should  have — ^not  despised 
you  in  any  degree, — but  lost  confidence  in  you  a 
little.^' 

"  That  is  a  very  mild  way  of  putting,  it,''  said 
Hope,  laughing. 

D  2 
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**  Thank  Heavefn,  w^  are  gpated  that  !**  exclaimed 
Margaret.  **  Bnt,  brother,  telF  tis  the  ^^tot&t  that 
you  think  can  come  6t  this  displeasure  agaittst  you. 
I  rather  suspect,  however,  that  we  havfe  stifibreA 
the  worst  already,  in  discovering  that  people  ^ah'b^ 
displeased  with  you.**"  "  '- 

*'  That  being  so  extremely  rare  a  lot  iti  iki^ 
world,  and  especially  in  the  world  of  a  vilkg^,^ 
replied  Hope.  "I  really  do  not  know  What -to 
expect  as  the  last  result  of  this,  affair,  nor  am  I 
anxious  to  foresee.  I  never  liked  the  sort  6{ 
attachment  that  most  of  my  neighbours  have  tei^ 
tified  for  me.  It  was  to  their  honour  in  as  far  a6 
it  showed  kindness  of  heart ;  but  it  was  unreason- 
able !  so  unreasonable  that  I  imagine  the  opposite 
feelings  which  are  now  succeeding,  may  be  just  as 
much  in  excess.     Suppose  it  should  be  so,  Hester.'" 

^'  Well,  what  then  T  she  asked,  sighing. 

^^  Suppose  our  neighbours  should  send  me  to 
Coventry,  and  my  patients  should  leave  me,  so  far 
as  that  we  should  not  have  enough  to  live  on/^ 

"That  would  be  persecution,^  cried  Hester, 
brightening.  "  I  could  bear  persecution,— down- 
right persecution." 

^^  Yon  could  bear  seeing  your  husband  torn  by 
lions  in  the  amphitheatre/'  said  Margaret,  smilSttg, 

•*but  .  .  r' 

^^  But  a  toss  of  Mrs.  Howell^s  head  is  unendur- 
able,'''  said  Hope,  with  solemnity. 
Hester  looked  down,blushingUke  a  chidden  child. 
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,,  ,^^  But  about  this  persecution/^  said  she.  "What 
ms^de  you  ask  those  questions  just  now  f^ 
. .  *i  I  $ud  my  neighbours  more  angry  with  me  than 
X  Qould  have  supposed  possible,  my  dear.  I  have 
h^n  treated  with  great  and  growing  rudeness  for 
some  days.  In  a  place  like  this,  you  know,  offences 
^IdoiT^  come  alone.  If  you  do  a  thing  which  a 
Tillage  public  does  not  approve,  there  will  be 
.offence  in  whatever  else  you  say  and  do,  for  some 
time  after.  And  I  suspect  that  is  my  case  now. 
I  may  bo  mistaken,  however;  and  whatever  hap- 
pens, I  hope,  my  love,  we  shall  all  be  to  the  last 
degree  careful  Bot  to  see  offence  where  it  is  not 
intended."" 

*'Not  to  do  the  very  thing  we  are  suffering 
under  ourselves,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  We  will  not  watch  our  neighbours,  and  canvass 
their  opinions  of  us  by  our  own  fireside,^'  said 
Hope.  "  We  will  conclude  them  all  to  be  our 
friends  till  they  give  us  clear  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary.    Shall  it  not  be  so,  love  r 

"  I  know  what  you  moan,"  said  Hester,  with 
some  resentment  in  her  voice  and  manner*    ^^  You 

« 

cannot  trust  my  temper  in  your  affairs ;  and  you 
are  perfectly  right*  My  temper  is  not  to  be 
trusted."^ 

*'  Very  few  are,  in  the  first  agonies  of  unpopu- 
larity ;  and  such  faith  in  one'^s  neighbours  as  sliall 
supersede  watching  them,    ought  hardly  to  be 
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looked  for  in  the  atmosphere  of  Deerbrook.     We 
must  all  look  to  ourselves.^ 

"  I  understand  you,^'  said  Hester.  *'  I  take  the 
lesson  home,  I  assure  you.  It  is  clear  to  me  through 
your  cautious  phrase, — the  *  we/  and  *  all  of  us,' 
and  '  ourselves.'  But  remember  this, — ^that  peo- 
ple are  not  made  alike,  and  are  not  able,  and  not 
intended  to  feel  alike  ;  and  if  some  have  less  power 
than  others  over  their  sorrow,  at  least  over  their 
tears,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  cannot  bear  as 
well  what  they  have  to  bear.  If  I  cannot  sit  look- 
ing as  Margaret  docs,  peeling  oranges  and  philo- 
sophising, it  may  not  be  that  I  have  less  strength 
at  my  heart,  but  that  I  have  more  at  stake, — 
more — " 

Hope  started  from  her  side,  and  leaned  against 
the  mantel-piece,  covering  his  {ace  with  his  hands. 
At  this  moment,  the  boy  entered  with  a  message 
from  a  patient  in  the  next  street,  who  wanted  Mr. 
Hope. 

"  O,  do  not  leave  me,  Edward !  Do  not  leave 
me  at  this  moment !"  cried  Hester.  ^^  Come  back 
for  five  minutes !" 

Hope  quietly  said  that  he  should  return  pre- 
sently, and  went  out.  When  the  hall  door  was 
heard  to  close  behind  him,  Hester  flung  herself 
down  on  the  sofa.  Whatever  momentary  resent- 
ment Margaret  might  have  felt  at  her  sister^a 
words,  it  vanished  at  the  sight  oS  He8ter''8  attitade 
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of  wretchednefis.    She  sat  on  a  footstool  beside 
the  sofa,  and  took  her  sister's  hand  in  hers. 

**  You  are  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve,"  mur- 
mured Hester :  "  but,  Margaret,  mind  what  I  say ! 
never  marry,  Margaret !  Never  love,  and  never 
marry,  Margaret!" 

Margaret  laid  her  hand  on  her  sister's  shoulder, 
saying—"  Stop  here,  Hester  !  While  I  was  the 
only  friend  you  had,  it  was  right  and  kind  to  tell 
me  all  that  was  in  your  heart.  But  now  that  there 
is  one  nearer  and  dearer,  and  far,  far  worthier  than 
I,  I  can  hear  nothing  like  this.  Nor  are  you  fit, 
just  now,  to  speak  of  these  serious  things :  you  aro 
discomposed — ''' 

"  One  would  think  you  were  echoing  Miss 
Miskin,  Margaret, — '  You  are  warm,  ma^am.^ 
But  you  must  hear  this  much.  I  insist  upon  it.  If 
you  would  have  heard  me,  you  would  have  found 
that  I  was  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  my  hus- 
band, inconsistent  with  all  the  love  and  honour  you 
would  have  him  enjoy.  I  assure  you,  you  might 
trust  me  not  to  complain  of  my  husband.  I  have 
no  words  in  which  to  say  how  noble  he  is.  But 
O  !  it  is  all  true  about  the  wretchedness  of  married 
life !  I  am  wretched,  Margaret." 

^^  So  I  see,*^  said  Margaret,  in  deep  sorrow. 

'*  Life  is  a  blank  to  me.  I  have  no  hope  left.  I 
am  neither  wiser,  nor  better,  nor  happier,  for  God 
having  given  me  all  that  should  make  a  woman 
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tvliat  I  meant  to  bo.  What  can  God  give  me  more 
than  I  haver 

•*  I  was  just  thinking  so,"  replied  Margaret, 
mournfully. 

'«  What  follows  then  r 

"  Not  that  all  married  people  are  unliappy  be- 
cause you  are."** 

"  Yes,  O  yes  !  all  who  are  capable  of  happiness ; 
all  who  can  love.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  perfect 
confidence  in  the  world  :  there  is  no  rest  for  one'a^ 
heart.  I  believed  there  was,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed :  and  if  you  believe  there  is,  you  will  be 
disappointed  too..    I  warn  you.*" 

"  I  shall  not  neglect  your  warning ;  but  I  do 
believe  there  is  rest  for  rational  affections, — I  am 
confident  there  is,  if  the  primary  condition  is  ful- 
filled,—if  there  is  repose  in  God  together  with 
human  love." 

**  You  think  that  trust  in  God  is  wanting  in 
me.'' 

"  Do  let  us  speak  of  something  else,**'  said 
Margarets  "  We  are  wrong  to  think  and  talk  of 
ourselves  as  we  do.  There  is  something  sickly 
about  our  state  while  we  do  so,  and  we  deserve  to 
be  suffering  as  we  are«  Come !  let  us  be  up  and 
doings  Let  me  read  to  you ;  or  will  you  practiso 
with  me  till  Edward  domes  back !'' 

*^  Not  till  you  have  answered  my  question^ 
Margaret.  Do  you  believe  that  my  wretchedness 
is  from  want  of  trust  in  God  !^ 
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*'  I  believe/'  said  Margaret,  seriously,  "  that  all 
restless  and  passionate  suffering  is  from  that  cause. 
And  now,  Hester,  no  more." 

Hester  allowed  Margaret  to  read  to  her ;  but  it 
would  not  do.  She  was  too  highly  wrought  up  for 
common  interests.  The  reading  was  broken  off  by 
her  hysterical  sobs  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  her  to  bed,  under 
Morris'^s  care,  that  all  agitating  conversation  might 
be  avoided.  When  Mr.  Hope  returned,  he  found 
Margaret  sitting  alone  at  the  tea-table.  If  she 
had  had  no  greater  power  of  self-control  than  her 
sister,  Edward  might  have  been  made  wretched 
enough,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  dismay :  but  she 
felt  the  importance  of  the  duty  of  supporting  hiin, 
and  he  found  her,  though  serious,  apparently 
cheerful. 

"  I  have  sent  Hester  to  bed,'*''  said  she,  as  he 
entered.  *'  She  was  worn  out.  Yes :  just  go  and 
speak  to  her ;  but  do  not  give  her  the  opportunity 
of  any  more  conversation  till  she  has  slept.  Tell 
her  that  I  am  going  to  send  her  some  tea  ;  and  by 
that  time  yours  will  be  ready.*" 

"Just  one  word  upon  the  events  of  to-day,**' 
said  Hope,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  tea*table, 
after  having  reported  that  Hester  was  tolerably 
composed : — "  just  one  word,  and  no  more.  We 
must  avoid  bringing  emotions  to  a  point, — ^giving 
occasion  for  — ^'' 
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"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,'^  said  Margaret. 
\^  She  requires  to  be  drawn  out  of  herself.  She 
cannot  bear  that  opening  of  the  sluices,  which  is  a 
benefit  and  comfort  to  some  people.  Let  us  keep 
them  shut ;  and  when  it  comes  to  acting,  see  how 
she  will  act ! " 

*'  Bless  you  for  that !  ^  was  on  Hope's  lips ;  but 
he  did  not  say  it.  Tea  was  soon  dismissed,  and 
he  then  took  up  the  newspaper ;  and  when  that 
was  finished,  he  found  he  could  not  read  to 
Margaret, — ^he  must  write  : — he  had  a  case  to 
report  for  a  medical  journal. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  spoiled  your  evening,'^  said 
Hester,  languidly,  when  her  sister  went  to  bid  her 
good-night.  "  I  have  been  listening ;  but  I  could 
not  hear  you.  either  laughing  or  talking.^ 

'^  Because  we  have  been  neither  laughing  nor 
talking.     My  brother  has  been  writing ^" 

"Writing!  To  whom?  To  Emily,  or  to 
Anne?" 

"  To  a  far  more  redoubtable  person  than  either : 
to  the  editor  of  some  one  of  those  green  and  blue 
periodicals  that  he  devours,  as  if  they  were  poetry. 
And  I  have  been  copying  musio.*^ 

"  How  tired  you  look  !" 

"  Well,  then,  good-night !'' 

Margaret  might  well  look  tired ;  but  she  did  not 
go  to  rest  for  long.  How  should  she  rest,  while 
her  soul  was  sick  with  dismay,  her  heart  weighed 
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down  with  disappointmenty  her  sister's  sohs  still 
sounding  in  her  ear,  her  sister's  agonized  counter 
nance  rising  up  from  moment  to  moment,  as  often 
as  she  closed  her  eyes  I  And  all  this  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  home,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of 
peace  !  All  this  where  love  had  guided  the  suffer- 
ing one  to  marriage— where  there  was  present 
neither  sickness,  nor  calamity,  nor  guilt,  but  the 
very  opposites  of  all  these  !  Could  it  then  be  true, 
that  the  only  sanctuary  of  peace  is  in  the  heart ! 
that  while  love  is  the  master  passion  of  humanity, 
the  main-spring  of  human  action,  the  crowning 
interestof  human  life, — ^whileit  is  ordained,  natural, 
inevitable,  it  should  issue  as  if  it  were  discounte- 
nanced by  Providence,  unnatural,  and .  to  be  re- 
pelled ?  Could  it  be  so !  Was  Hester^s  warning 
against  love,  against  marriage,  reasonable,  and  to 
be  regarded!  That  warning  Margaret  thought 
she  could  never  put  aside,  so  heavily  had  it  sunk 
upon  her  heart,  crushing — she  knew  not  what 
there.  If  it  was  not  a  reasonable  warning,  whither 
should  she  turn  for  consolation  for  Hester!  If 
this  misery  arose  out  of  an  incapacity  in  Hester 
herseK  for  happinesis  in  domestic  life,  then  farewell 
sisterly  comfort — farewell  all  the  bright  visions 
she  had  ever  indulged  on  behalf  of  the  one  who 
had  always  been  her  nearest  and  dearest !  Instead 
of  these,  there  must  be  stm^e  and  grief,  far 
deeper  than  in  the  anxious  years  tiiat  were  gope ; 
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ittruggle  ^ith  an  evil  which  must  ^ow  if  it  doeft 
not  dimmish,  and  grief  foe  an  added  fiufferer,-^{br 
one.  who  deserved  blessing  where  he  was  destined 
to  receive  tortmt).  This  was  not  the  first  time  by 
a  hundred  that  Hester  had  kept  Margaret  from 
her  pillow,  and  then  driven  rest  from  it ;  but  never 
had  the  trial  been  so  great  as  now«  There  had 
been  anxiety  formerly ;  now  there  was  something 
like  despair,  after  an  interval  of  hope  and  eom-< 
parative  ease. 

Mankind  are  ignorant  enough,  Heaven  knows, 
both  in  the  mass,  about  general  interests,  and 
individually,  about  the  things  which  belong  to  their 
peace:  but  of  all  mortals,  none  perhaps  are  so 
awfully  self-deluded  as  the  unamiable.  They  do 
not,  any  more  than  others,  sin  for  the  sake  of 
sinning ;  but  the  amount  of  woe  caused  by  their 
selfish  unconsciousness  is  such  as  may  well  make 
their  weakness  an  equivalent  for  other  men'^s  gravest 
Crimes.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  hiding-places 
for  their  consci^ices, — many  mansions  in  the  dim 
prison  of  discontent:  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  the  hour  when  all  shall  be  uncovered 
to  .the  eternal  day^  there  will  be  revealed  a  lower 
d^p  than  the  heU  which  they  have  made.  They^ 
perhaps^  are  the  only  ordar  of  evil  ones  who  suffer 
bell  without  seeing  and  knowing  that  it  is  hell. 
But  they  are  under  a  heavier  curse  even  than  this ; 
they  inflict  torments,  second  only  to  their  owui 
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with  an  unconsciousness  almost  Tvorthy  of  spirits  6f 
light.  While  they  complacently  conclude  them* 
selves  the  victims  of  others,  or  pronounce,  inwardly 
or  aloud,  that  they  are  too  singular,  or  too  refined^ 
for  common  appreciation,  they  are  putting  in 
motion  an  enginery  of  torture  whose  aspect  will 
one  day  blast  their  minds'  sight.  The  dumb 
groans  of  their  victims  will  sooner  or  later  return 
upon  their  ears  from  the  depths  of  the  heaven 
to  which  the  sorrows  of  men  daily  ascend.  The 
spirit  sinks  under  the  prospect  of  the  retribution 
of  the  unamiable^  if  all  that  happens  be  indeed 
for  eternity, — ^if  there  be  indeed  a  record, — an 
impress  on  some  one  or  other  human  spirit, — of 
every  chilling  frown,  of  every  querulous  tone,  of 
every  bitter  jest,  of  every  insulting  word, — of  all 
abuses  of  that  tremendous  power  which  mind  has 
over  mind.  The  throbbing  pulses,  the  quivering 
nerves,  the  wrung  hearts,  that  surround  the  un- 
amiable, — ^what  a  cloud  of  witnesses  is  here !  and 
what  plea  shall  avail  agibnst  them  i  The  terror 
of  innocents  who  should  know  no  fear, — the  vin- 
dictive emotions  of  dependants  who  dare  not  com- 
plain,—the  faintness  of  heart  of  life-long  compa- 
nions,— the  anguish  of  those  who  love, — the 
unholy  exultation  of  those  who  hate, — what  an 
array  of  judges  is  here !  and  where  can  an  appeal 
be  lodged  against  their  sentence !  Is  pride  of  sin- 
gularity a  rational  plea !    Is  super-refinement,  or 
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circumstance  from  God,  or  tincongeniaJity  in  man, 
a  sufficient  ground  of  appeal,  when  the  refinement 
of  one  is  a  grace  granted  for  the  luxury  of  all, 
when  circumstance  is  given  to  be  conquered^  and 
uncongeniality  is  appointed  for  discipline  i  The 
sensualist  has  brutified  the  seraphic  nature  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  The  depredator  has  in- 
tercepted the  rewards  of  toil,  and  marred  the 
image  of  justice,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  faith 
in  men's  minds.  The  imperial  tyrant  has  invoked 
a  whirlwind,  to  lay  waste,  for  an  hour  of  God'^s 
eternal  year,  some  region  of  society.  But  the 
unamiable, — the  domestic  torturer, — ^has  heaped 
wrcHig  upon  wrong,  and  woe  upon  woe,  through 
the  whole  portion  of  time  which  was  given  into 
his  power,  till  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  any 
others  are  more  guilty  than  he.  If  there  be 
hope  or  solace  for  such,  it  is  that  there  may  have 
been  tempers  about  him  the  opposite  of  his  own. 
It  is  matter  of  humiliating  gratitude  that  there 
were  some  which  he  could  not  ruin ;  and  that  he 
was  the  medium  of  discipline  by  which  they  were 
exercised  in  forbearance,  in  divine  forgiveness  and 
love.  If  there  be  solace  in  such  an  occasional 
result,  let  it  be  made  the  most  of  by  those  who 
need  it;  for  it  is  the  only  possible  alleviation  to 
their  remorse.  Let  them  accept  it  as  the  free  gift 
of  a  mercy  which  they  have  insulted,  and  a  long* 
suffering  which  they  havcudefied. 
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Not  thus,  however,  did  Margaret  regard  the 
case  of  her  sister.  She  had  but  of  late  ceased  to 
suppose  herself  in  the  wrong  when  Hester  was 
unhappy ;  and  though  she  was  now  relieved  from 
the  responsibihty  of  her  sister  s  peace,  she  was 
slow  to  blame — reluctant  to  class  the  case  lower 
than  as  one  of  infirmity.  Her  last  waking  thoughts 
(and  they  were  very  late)  were  of  pity  and  of 
prayer. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Margaret,  Hope  had 
flung  down  his  pen.  In  one  moment  she  had 
returned  for  a  book ;  and  she  found  him  by  the 
fire-side,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arms  against 
the  wall.  There  was  something  in  his  attitude 
which  startled  her  out  of  her  wish  for  her  book, 
and  she  quietly  withdrew  without  it.  He  turned, 
and  spoke,  but  she  was  gone. 

*'  So  this  is  home  V*  thought  he,  as  he  surveyed 
the  room,  filled  as  it  was  with  tokens  of  occupation, 
and  appUances  of  domestic  life.  ^^  It  is  home  to 
be  more  lonely  than  ever  before — and  yet  never  to 
be  alone  with  my  secret !  At  my  own  table,  by 
my  own  hearth,  I  cannot  look  up  into  the  faces 
around  me,  nor  say  what  I  am  thinking.  In  every 
act  and  every  word  I  am  in  danger  of  disturbing 
the  innocent — even  of  sullying  the  pure,  and  of 
breaking  tlie  bruised  reed.  Would  to  God  I  had 
never  seen  them ! — ^How  have  I  abhorred  bondage 
all  my  life !  and  I  am  in  bondage  every  hour  that 
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I  Bpend  at  home.  I  have  always  insisted  that  there , 
was  no  bondage  but  in  guilt,  fe  it  so?  If.it  be 
so,  then  I  am  either  guilty,  or  in  reality  free.  I  ' 
have  settled  this  before.  I  am  guilty  ;  or  rather, 
I  have  been  guilty  ;  and  this  Is  my  retribution.  . 
Not  guilty  towards  Margaret.  Thank  Gpd,  1. . 
have  done  her  no  wTong!  Thank  God,  I  have 
never  been  in  her  eyes — what  I  must  not  think  of! 
Nor  could  I  ever  have  been,  if  .  .  .  She  loves 
Enderby,  I  am  certain,  though  she  does  not  know 
it  herself.  It  is  a  blessing  that  she  loves  him,  if  I 
could  but  always  feel  it  so.  I  am  not  guilty  to- 
ivards  her — nor  towards  Hester,  except  in  the 
weakness  of  declining  to  inflict  that  suffering  upon 
her  which,  fearful  as  it  must  have  been,  might 
perhaps  have  proved  less  than,  witli  all  my  care,  she 
must  undergo  now.  There  was  my  fault.  I  did 
not,  I  declare,  seek  to  attach  her.  I  did  nothing 
wrong  so  far.  But  I  dared  to  measure  sufiering — 
to  calculate  consequences  presumptuously  and 
vainly ;  and  this  is  my  retribution.  How  would  it 
have  been,  if  I  had  allowed  them  to  go  back  to 
Birmingham,  and  had  been  haunted  with  the 
image  of  her  there  \  But  why  go  over  thid  again, 
when  my  very  soul  is  weary  of  it  all!  It  lies 
behind,  and  let  it  be  forgotten.  The  present  is 
what  I  have  to  do  with,  and  it  is  quite  enough.  I 
have  injured,  cruelly  injured,  myself,  and  I  must 
bear  with  myself.     Here  I  am,  charged  with  the 
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duty  oi  not  casting  my  shadow  over  the  innocent, 
and  of  strengthening  the  infirm.  I  have  a  clear 
duty  before  me — that  is  one  blessing.  The  inno- 
cent will  soon  be  taken  from  under  my  shadow— 
I  trust  so — for  my  duty  there  is  almost  too  hard. 
How  she  would  confide  in  me !  and  I  must  not  let 
her,  and  must  continually  disappoint  her,  and  sufier 
in  her  affection.  I  cannot  even  be  to  her  what  our 
relation  warrants.  And  all  the  while  her  thoughts 
are  my  thoughts ;  her  •  .  .  But  this  will  never  do. 
It  is  enough  that  she  trusts  me,  and  that  I  deserve 
that  she  should.  This  is  all  that  I  can  ever  have  or 
hope  for ;  but  I  have  won  thus  much,  and  I  shall 
keep  it.  Not  a  doubt  or  fear,  not  a  moment''s 
rufl3c  of  spirits,  shall  she  ever  experience  from  me. 
As  for  my  own  poor  sufferer — what  months  and  years 
are  before  us  both  !  What  a  discipline  before  she 
can  be  at  peace  !  If  she  were  to  look  forward  as 
I  do,  her  heart  would  sink  as  mine  does,  and  per* 
haps  she  would  try  ... .  But  we  must  not  look 
forward  :  her  heart  must  not  sink.  I  must  keep 
it  up.  She  has  strength  under  her  weakness,  and 
I  must  help  her  to  bring  it  out  and  use  it.  There 
ought  to  be,  there  must  be,  peace  in  store  for  such 
generosity  of  spirit  as  lies  under  the  jealousy, — for 
such  devotedness,  for  such  power.  Margaret  says» 
*  When  it  comes  to  acting,  see  how  she  will  act !' 
O  that  it  might  please  Heaven  to  send  such  ad- 
versity as  would  prove  to  herself  how  nobly  she  can 
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act!  If  some  strong  call  on  her  power  would 
come  in  aid  of  what  I  would  fain  do  for  her,  I 
care  not  what  it  is.  If  I  can  only  witneee  my  own 
wrong  repaired, — if  I  can  but  see  her  blessed  from 
within,  let  all  other  things  be  as  they  may  !  The 
very  thought  frees  me»  and  I  breathe  again.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EXDERBY   NEWS. 


"  Mama,  what  do  you  think  Fanny  and  Mary 
Grey  say  2"  asked  Matilda  of  her  mother. 

"  My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  not  tease  me  with 
what  the  Greys  say.  They  say  very  little  that  is 
worth  repeating," 

"  Well,  but  you  must  hear  this,  mama.  Fanny 
and  Mary  were  walking  with  Sophia  yesterday, 
and  they  met  Mrs.  Hope  and  Miss  Ibbotson  in 
Turn-stile  Lane ;  and  Mrs.  Hope  was  crying  so, 
you  can't  think." 

"  Indeed !  Crying !  What,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day!" 

"  Yes ;  just  before  dinner.  She  had  her  veil 
down,  and  she  did  not  want  to  stop,  evidently, 
mama*    She  .  •  . ." 

"  I  should  wonder  if  she  did,*"  observed  Mr. 
Rowland,  from  the  other  side  of  the  newspaper  he 
was  reading.  ^'  If  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levitt  were  to 
come  in  the  next  time  you  cry,  Matilda,  you  would 
not  want  to  stay  in  the  parlour,  evidently,  I  should 
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think.     For  my  part,  I  never  show  mj  face  when 
I  am  crying." 

"  You  cry,  papa !"  cried  little  Anna.  **  Do 
you  ever  cry!^ 

**  Have  you  never  found  me  behind  the  deals,  ot 
among  the  sacks  in  the  granary,  with  my  finger  in 
niy  eye?** 

'^  No,  papa.  Do  show  us  how  you  look  when 
you  cry." 

Mr.  Rowland's  face,  all  dolefulness,  <emcrged 
from  behind  the  newspaper,  and  the  children 
shouted, 

^'  But,*"  said  Matilda,  observing  that  her  mother'^s 
brow  began  to  lower,  "  I  think  it  is  very  odd  that 
Mrs.  Hope  did  not  stay  at  home  if  she  wanted  to 
cry.  It  is  so  very  odd  to  go  crying  about  the 
streets ! " 

"  I  dare  say  Dcerbrook  is  very  much  obliged  to 
her,**  said  papa.  '^  It  will  be  something  to  talk 
"about  for  a  week." 

**  But  what  could  she  be  crying  for,  papa  t'*^ 

*'  Suppose  you  ask  her,  my  dear.  Had  you  not 
better  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  go  directly  to  Mr* 
Hope'^s,  and  ask,  with  our  compliments,  what  Mrs. 
Hope  was  crying  for  at  four  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon  ?  Of  course  she  can  tell  better  than  any- 
body else.'^ 

*^  Nonsende,  Mr.  Rowland,^  observed  his  lady. 
^^  6o«  children,  it  is  verv  near  school-time.** 
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♦*  No,  tnama ;  not  by  • " 

"  Go,  1  insist  upon  it,  Matilda.  I  will  have 
jroudoas  you  aro  bid.  Go,  George;  go,  Anna. 
— Now,  my  love,  did  I  uot  tell  you  ao,  loDg  ago! 
Do  But  you  remombLT  my  observing  to  yon,  hon' 
coldly  Mr.  lla])n  Look  our  congrutuUtiona  on  bis 
engageniont  iu  thu  sunnnt-r  I  (  was  sura  there 
was  aoowUiiug  wrong.  1'boy  are  not  happy,  depend 
upon  it." 

"  AVtiat  &  cliamung  (liecovery  tbxt  would  bo ! " ' 

"  Yon  arc  vt-ry  provoking,  Mr.  Rowland  I     I   ' 
do  believo  yoii  try  to  inutalti  Mr.  Grey's  dry  way 
of  tftlking  to  his  wtfv." 

'*  1  thought  1  had  heani  you  admire  tliat  way, 
my  dear." 

"Forliw:  y<i«;  it  doen  vory  well  for  a  woman  I 
iikfi  hor :  but  1  Ifog  you  n  ill  not  try  it  upon  me,  Mr>  J 
Uonland." 

"  W<>11,  ttiun,  Mrfl.  Uuwland,  1  am  troiug  to  bo  I 
u  nniou*  tui  cvor  I  won  in  my  lifii,  v/lwn 
you  how  you  brcatlw  sueh  a  suspicJoa  an  tltat  tlio  4 
Hopes  are  nul  happy.  Rcmcmbur  you  have  no  i 
uTidvDOQ  wliateTBr  aU>itt  llio  raattiT.  When  yoa  I 
ttlTuml  Wr.  Ilopu  ymir  congratulatioUH,  bu 
rL-ohlo  from  lUnuss  and  prubably  tiK>  mticii  ex- 1 
hftUKtirfl  al  thu  inomiiiit  Id  ntivvr  any  fM>ltnp,  QOam 
iray  ur  anolhiitr.  And  a»  fmr  thi*  crying;  fiu^ 
of  Mr*'  Hope's,  DO  ono  ia  better  ablo 
you,  tuy  (Inr,  to  tell  bow  toany  cauww  tbt 
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may  be  for  ladies*  tears  besides  being  unhappily 
manried.^ 

^'  Pray,  Mr.  Rowland,  make  yourself  easy,  I  beg. 
Whom  do  you  suppose  I  should  mention  suoh  a 
thmg  to  ?'' 

^^  You  have  already  mentioned  it  to  yourself  and 
me,  my  dear,  which  is  just  two  persons  too  many» 
Not  a  word  more  on  the  subject,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Rowland  saw  that  tliis  was  one.  of  her 
husbands  authority  days;— rare  days,  when  she 
could  not  have  her  own  way,  and  her  quiet  husband 
was  really  formidable.  She  buckled  on  her  armour^ 
therefore,  forthwith.  That  armour  was^-^enee. 
Jif  r.  Rowland  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  process 
now  to  be  gone  through,  to  avoid  speaking,  wh^i 
he  knew  he  sho>uld'  obtain  no  reply.  He  finished 
his  newspaper  without  further  remark,  looked  out 
a  book  from  the  shelves,  half-whistling  all  the 
while,  and  left  the  room. 

Meantime,  the  children  had  gone  to  the  school- 
room, disturbing  Miss  Young  nearly  an  hour  too 
socm.  Miss  Young  told  .them  she  was  not  at 
liberty ;  and  when  she  heard  that  their  mama  had 
sent  them  away  from  the  drawing-room,  she  asked 
why  they  could  not  play  as  usuaL  It  was  so  cold ! 
How  did  Oeorge  manage  to  play!  George  had 
not  come  in  with  the  rest.  If  he  could  play,  so 
could  they.  The  little  girls  had  no  doubt  George 
would  present  himself  soon :  they  did  not  know 
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where  he  had  mn ;  but  he  would  soon  have  enough 
of  the  cold  abroad,  or  of  the  dulness  of  the  nursery. 
In  another  moment  Miss  Young  was  informed  of 
the  fact  of  Hester  s  tears  of  yesterday ;  and,  much 
as  she  wanted  the  time  she  was  deprived  of,  she 
was  glad  the  children  had  come  to  her,  that  this 
piece  of  gossip  might  be  stopped.     She  went  some- 
what at  length  with  them  into  the  subject  of  tears, 
showing  that  it  is  very  hasty  to  conclude  that  any 
one  has  been  doing  wrong,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
child's  weeping ;   and  much  more  with  regard  to 
grown  people.    When  they  had  arrived  at  wonder- 
ing whether  some  poor  person  had  been  begging  of 
Mrs.  Hope,  or  whether  one  of  Mr.  Hope's  patients 
that  she  cared  about  was  very  ill,  or  whether  any- 
body had  been  telling  her  an  affecting  story.  Miss 
Young  brought  them  to  see  that  they  ought  not 
to  wish  to  know ;— that  they  should  no  more  desire 
to  read  Mrs.  Hopes  thoughts  than  to  look  over 
her  shoulder  while  she  was  writing  a  letter.     She 
was  just  telling  them  a  story  of  a  friend  of  hers 
who  called  on  an  old  gentleman,  and  found  him  in 
very  low  spirits,  with  his  eyes  all  red  and  swollen ; 
and  how  her  friend  did  not  know  whether  to  take 
any  notice ;  and  how  the  truth  came  out, — that  the 
old  gentleman  had  been  reading  a  touching  story ; — 
she  was  just  coming  to  tlie  end  of  this  anecdote, 
when  the  door  opened,  and   Margaret  entered, 
holding  George  by  the  hand.     Margaret  looked 
rather  grave,  and  said. 
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^  I  thought  I  hftd  better  oome  to  you  fiiMy  - 
Maria,  for  an  explanation  which  you  may  be  able ' 
to  give.    Do  you  know  who  sent  little  George  with 
a  message  to  my  sister  just  now !  I  eoneluded  yon' 
did  not. '   Oeorge  has  been  calling  at  my  brother'*s ' 
door,  with  his  papa's  and  mama's  compliments,  and  * 
a  request  to  know  what  Mrs.  Hope  was  crying  fi>^ 
yesterday,  at  four  o'clock." 

Maria  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  with  as 
much  shame  as  if  she  had  been  in  fault,  while 
*'  O,  George !"  was  reproachfully  uttered  by  the 
little  girls. 

"  Matilda,^  said  Miss  Young,  "  I  trust  you  to 
go  straight  to  your  papa,  without  saying  a  word 
of  this  to  any  one  else,  and  to  ask  him  to  come 
here  this  moment.    I  trust  you,  my  dear.^* 

Matilda  discharged  her  trust.  She  peeped  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  popped  out  again  without 
speaking,  when  she  saw  papa  was  no  longer  there. 
She  found  him  in  the  office,  and  brought  him^ 
without  giving  any  hint  of  what  had  happened. 
He  was  full  of  concern,  of  course ;  said  that  he 
could  not  blame  George,  though  he  was  certainly 
much  surprised ;  that  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him 
not  to  use  irony  with  children,  since  even  the ' 
broadest  might  be  thus  misunderstood ;  and  lihat 
a  little  iiunily  scene  had  thus  been  laid  open,  which'' 
he  should  hardly  regret  if  it  duly  impressed  'his< 
children  with  the  folly  and  unkindness  of  vilkkge 
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g06sip.  He  decUred  he  cpi^d  not  be .  satisfied 
without  apologiziDg, — ^weU,  ^hen^,  without  explaia* 
iiig  (o  Mrs,  Hppe  how  it  haii  h&pp^ned;  and  be 
would  do  it  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hope ;. 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  ashamed  to  face  Mrs. 
Hope  till  his  peace  was  made^  Margaret  laughed 
at.tiuSs  and  begged  him  to  go  home  with  her ;  but 
he  preferred  stepping  over  to  Mrs.  Enderby's, 
where  Mr.  Hope  had  just  been  seen  to  enter. 
Mr.  Rowland  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should 
accept  it  aa  a  favour  in  Miss  Ibbotson,  as  well  as 
Miss  Young,  if  she  would  steadily  refuse  to  gratify 
any  impertinent  curiosity  shown  by  his  children, 
in  whatever  direction  it  might  show  itself.  They 
were  exposed  to  great  danger  from  example  in 
Deerbrook,  like  most  children  brought  up  in  small 
villages,  he  supposed :  and  he  owned  he  dreaded 
the  idea  of  his  children  growing  up  the  scourges  to 
society  that  he  considered  fooUsh  and  malignant 
gossips  to  be. 

^'  Do  sit  down,  Margaret,^^  said  Maria.  '^  I  shall 
feel  uncomfortable  when  you  are  gone,  if  you  do 
not  stay  a  minute,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  some- 
thing pleasanter  than  this  terrible  mistake  of  poop 
George's." 

^'  I  oannot  stay  now,  however,'"  said  Margaret, 
smiling.    ''  You  know  I  must  go  and  turn  my 
sist^r'a  thoughts  to  something  pleasanter.     There 
.  vol,,  lU  B. 


she  is,  aitting  at  honoe,  waitit^  to  know  how  aU  this 
has  happened/^ 

"  Whether  she  has  not  been  insultecL  You  are 
right,  Margaret.  Make  haste  baok  to  ksr,  and 
beg  her  pardon  for  ua  all.  Shall  she  not,  diildrsn, 
if  she  will  be  so  land  I" 

Margaret  was  o¥erwhelmed  with  the  potitions 
for  pardon  she  had  to  carry ;  and  not  one  of  the 
children  ashed  what  Mrs«  Hope  had  been  cayiiig 
for,  after  alL 

Hester  looked  up  anxiously  as  Margaret  entered 
the  drawing-room  at  home. 

^'  It  is  all  a  trifle/'  said  Margaret,  gaily. 

^^  How  can  it  be  a  trifle  !^^ 

^'  The  little  Greys  told  what  they  saw  yesterday, 
of  oouree ;  and  one  of  the  little  Rowlands  wondered 
what  was  the  reason ; — (children  can  never  under- 
stand what  grown  people,  who  have  no  lessons  to 
learn,  can  cry  for,  you  know;)  and  Mr.  Rowland, 
to  make  their  gossip  ridiculous  to  themselves,  told 
them  they  had  better  come  and  ask;  and  poor 
Geoijge,  who  cannot  take  a  joke,  came,  without  any 
one  knowing  where  he  was  gone.  They  were  all 
in  great  consternation  when  I  told  them,  and  there 
is  an  ample  apology  coming  to  you  through  BA- 
ward.  Thai  is  the  wh<de  story,  except  that  Mr. 
Rowlaad  would  have  come  himself  to  you,  instMRl 
of  going  to  your  husband,  but  that  he  was  asfaadlM 
of  his  joke.  So  there  is  an  end  of  that  silly  maJM^, 
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U11I0S8  it  be  to  make  George  always  ask  henceforth 
whether  people  are  in  joke  or  in  eameBt.*" 

''  I  think  Mr.  Rowland  might  have  come  to 
rae,'^  observed  Hester.  "Are  you  sure  Mrs.  Row- 
land had  nothing  to  do  with  it  i"" 

"  I  neither  saw  her  nor  heard  of  her.  Yon  had 
better  not  go  out  to-day,  it  is  so  like  snow.  I 
diaH  be  back  soon ;  but  as  I  have  my  bonnet  on, 
I  fihall  go  and  see  Johnny  Rye  and  his  mother. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you !'' 

<^  O  my  snow-bootjs  I  But  I  would  not  have 
you  go  to  Mrs.  Howell^s  while  she  is  in  such  a 
mood  as  she  was  in  yesterday.  I  would  not  go 
myself.'** 

"  O !  I  will  go.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Howell ; 
and  we  shall  have  to  encounter  her  again,  sooner 
or  later.  I  will  buy  something,  and  then  see  what 
my  diplomacy  will  effect  about  the  boots.*" 

Mr.  Hope  presently  came  in,  and  found  his 
wife  prepared  for  the  apology  he  brought  from 
Mr.  Rowland.  But  it  was  obvious  that  Hope^s 
mind  was  far  more  occupied  with  something  else. 

''  WTiere  is  Margaret  ?  **"* 

^*'  She  is  gone  out  to  widow  Rye's,  and  to  Mrs. 
Howell's.^ 

''  No  matter  where,  as  long  as  she  is  out.  I 
want  to  consult  you  about  something.  And  he 
drew  a  chair  to  the  fire,  and  told  that  he  had 
visited  Mrs.  JBnderby,  whom  he  fou&d  very  poorly, 

i2 
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apparently  from  agitation  of  fipiritg.  She  had 
shed  a  few  tears  on  reporting  of  her  health,  and 
h^d  dropped  something  which  ho  could  not  nhder- 
stand,  about  this  being  afanost  the  last  time  she 
should  be  able  to  speak  freely  to  him.  Hester 
anxiously  hoped  that  the  good  old  lady  wii^  not 
really  going  to  die.  There  was  no  near  probability 
of  this,  her  husband  assured  her.  He  thought  Mrs, 
Enderby  referred  to  some  other  change  than  dying;' 
but  what,  she  did  not  explain.  She  had  gone  on 
talking  in  rather  an  excited  way,  and  at  last  hinted 
that  she  jaupposed  she  should  not  see  her  son  for 
some  time,  as  Mrs.  Rowland  had  intimated  that  he 
was  fully  occupied  with  the  young  lady  he  was 
going  to  be  married  to.  Mrs:  Enderby  plainly 
said  that  she  had  not  heard  this  from  Philip  him- 
self;  but  she  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  information  she  had  receiyed.  She 
appeared  to  be  struggling  to  be  glad  at  the  news ; 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  uppermost  feeling  waa 
disappointment  at  having  no  immediate  prospect 
of  seeing  her  son, 

"  Now,  what  are  we  to  think  and  do  ?  **  said 
Hope. 

^^  This  agrees  with  what  Mrs.  Bowland  told  me 
in  Dingleford  woods,  six  months  ago,''  said  Hester ; 
^Vand  I  suppose  what  she  then  said  may  have  been 
true  all  this  time." 

*'  How  does  that  agree  with  his  conduct  t6' 
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Hargaret?  Or  am  I  mistaken  in  what  I  have 
told  you  I  thought  about  that !  Seriously, — very 
seriously,-T-how  do  you  suppose  the  case  stands 
\fith  Margaxet  ?  '* 

'*  I  know.no  more  than  you.  I  think  he  went 
fvu^ther  than  he  ought,  if  he  was  thinking  of  an- 
otb^:  and,  but  for  his  conduct  since,  I  should 
have  quite  concluded,  from  some  observations  that 
I  made,  that  he  was  attached  to  Margaret/* 

"  And  she...?- 
.  "  And  she  certainly  likes  him  very  well ;  but  I 
can  hardly  fancy  her  happiness  at  stake.    I  have 
thought  her  spirita  rather  flat  of  late." 

Hope  sighed  deeply. 

"  Ahl  you  may  well  sigh,"  said  Hester,  sighing 
herself,  and  sinking  back  in  her  chair.  *^  You 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  thought  I  might 
be  the  cause  of  her  being  less  gay  than  she  should 
be.  I  have  disappointed  her  expectations,  I 
know.    But  let  us  talk  only  of  her.** 

"  Yes :  let  us  talk  only  of  her,  till  we  have 
settled  what  is  our  duty  to  her.  Ought  we  to  tell 
her  of  this  or  not  T' 

Both  considered  long.    At  length  Hester  said, 

"  I  think  she  ought  to  hear  it  quietly  at  home 
first  {whether  it  be  true  or  not),  to  prepare  her 
for  anything  that  may  be  reported  abroad.  Per- 
liaps.,  if  you  were  to  drop,  as  we  sit  together  here, 
what  Mrs.  Enderby  said  ..." 
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^*  No)  no ;  not  I,''  said  Hope,  quiekly.  He  went 
on  more  calmly,  ^'  Her  sister  and  bosom  friend  ib 
the  only  person  to  do  ihis,-^if  indeed  it  ought  to 
be  done.  But  the  news  may  be  nntrue ;  and  than 
she  need  perhaps  never  hear  it.  Do  not  let  us 
be  in  a  hmrry.* 

Hester  thought  that  if  Margaret  felt  nothing 
more  than  friendship  for  Enderby,  she  wonld  stiH 
consider  herself  ill-used ;  for  the  friendship  had  been 
so  close  an  one  that  she  might  reasonably  expect 
that  she  should  not  be  left  to  learn  such  an  event 
as  this  from  common  report.  But  was  it  certakiy 
Hope  asked,  that  she  had  anything  new  to  leani  ? 
Was  it  certain  that  she  was  not  in  his  confidenee 
all  this  time, — that  she  had  not  known  ten  times 
as  much  as  Mrs.  Rowland,  from  the  beginning? 
Certainly  not  from  the  beginning,  Hester  said; 
and  she  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  Margaret 
was  as  ignorant  as  themselves  of  Enderby's  present 
proceedings  and  intentions. 

-At  this  moment,  a  note  was  brought  in.  It  was 
from  Mrs.  Enderby  to  Mr.  Hope,  writtoa  hurriedly^ 
and  blistered  with  tears.  It  told  that  she  had 
been  extremely  wrong  in  mentioning  to  hiu  pre- 
maturely what  was  uppermost  in  her  mind  about 
a  certain  family  affair,  and  begged  the  great 
favour  of  him  to  keep  to  himself  what  she  had 
divulged,  and,  if  possible,  to  forget  it.  Oihoe 
more,  Mr.  Hope  nnconsciously  sighed.      It  was 
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at  the  idea  that  he  oould  forget  such  a  piece  of 
iBtelligenee. 

"  Poor  old  lady  !^'  said  Hester ;  '*  she  has  been 
taken  to  task,  I  suppose,  for  relieving  her  mind  to 
you.  But,  Edward,  this  looks  more  and  more  as 
if  the  news  were  true.  My  darling  Margaret  I 
How  will  it  be  with  her !  Does  it  not  look  too  like 
being  true,  love  T 

^'  It  looks  as  if  Enderby's  family  all  believed  it, 
certainly.  This  note  settles  the  matter  of  our  duty, 
however.  If  the  affair  is  so  private  that  Mrs.  En- 
derby  is  to  be  punished  for  tilling  me,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Margaret  will  hear  it  by  out-door  chance. 
You  are  spared  the  task  for  the  present  at  least, 
my  dear !  ^' 

^^  I  dK)ald  like  to  be  sure  that  Margaret  does 
not  love, — that  she  might  pass  through  life  with- 
out loving,"^  said  Hester,  sighing.  *^  But  here  she 
comes !     Bum  the  note  T 

The  note  curled  in  the  flames,  was  consumed, 
and  its  ashes  fluttered  up  the  chimney,  and  Mar- 
garet did  not  enter.  She  had  gone  straight  up- 
stairs. She  did  not  come  down  till  dinner  was  on 
the  table.  She  was  then  prepared  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  snow-boots  might  be  looked 
for  very  soon.  She  told  of  her  visit  to  widow 
RyeX  And  had  something  to  say  of  the  probability 
of  «now ;  but  she  was  rather  absent,  and  she  took 
wine*     These  were  all  the  eircumstanoes  that  her 
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i^nxioug  siater  could  fix.  upon,  during  diimer,  for 
silent  comment.  After  dinner^  having  eaten  ail 
orange  with  something  like  avidity,  Margaret 
withdrew  for  a  very  few  minutes.  As  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  Hester  whispered — 

*^  She  has  heard.     She  knows.     Is  it  not  so  l" 

*^  There  is  no  question  about  it,"^  replied  Hopo, 
examining  the  screen  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  I  wonder  who  can  have  told  her/' 

"  Tellers  of  bad  news  are  never  wanting,  e^ 
pecially  in  Deerbrook,"  said  Hope,  with  a  bitter- 
ness of  tone  which  Hester  had  never  heard  from 
him  before. 

Margaret  took  up  the  other  screen  when  ^he 
returned,  and  played  with  it  till  the  table  was 
cleared,  so  that  she  could  have  the  use  of  her  work- 
box.     It  was  Morris  who  removed  the  dessert. 

^^  Morris,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  as  she  was  leaving 
the  room,  *'  I  want  Charles  :  pray  send  him.^ 

*'  Charles  is  out,  sir.'*' 

*'  Out !  when  will  he  be  back  T 

*'  He  Will  be  back  presently,"  said  Margaret, 
*'  I  sent  him  with  a  note  to  Maria."" 

As  she  leant  over  her  work  again,  Hester  and  her 
husband  exchanged  glances* 

An  answer  from  Maria  soon  arrived.  Margaret 
read  it  as  she  sat,  her  brother  and  sister  carefully 
withdrawing  their  observation  from  her.  What- 
ever else  might  be  in  the  note,  she  read  alou    the 
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latter  part, — two  op  three  lines  relating  to  the 
incident  of  the  morning.     Her  voice  was  husky, 
but  her  manner  was  gay.     During  the  whole  even- 
ing she  was  gay.     She  insisted  on  making  tea,  and 
was  too  quick  with  the  kettle  for  Edward  to  help 
her.     She  proposed  music,  and  she  sang, — song 
after  song.    Hester  was  completely  relieved  about 
her ;  and  even  Edward  gave  himself  up  to  the  hope 
that  all  was  well  with  her.     From  music  they  got 
to  dancing.     Margaret  had  learned,  by  sitting  with 
Maria  during  the  children's  dancing-lesson,  a  new 
dance  which  had  struck  her  fancy,  and  they  must 
be  readv  with  it  next  week  at  Dr.  Levitt's.  Alter- 
nately  playing  the  dance  and  teaching  it,  she  ran 
from  the  piano  to  them,  and  from  them  to  the  piano, 
till  they  were  perfect,  and  her  face  was  as  flushed  as 
it  could  possibly  be  at  Mrs.  Levitfs  dance  next 
week.     But  in  the  midst  of  this  flush,  Hope  saw  a 
shiver:  and   Hester  remarked,  that  during  the 
teaching,  Margaret  had,  evidently  without  being 
aware  of  it,  squeezed  her  hand  with  a  force  which 
could  not  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  her.  These 
things  made  Hope  still  doubts 
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CHAPTER  V. 

f 

CONSC10USNB88   TO   THE   UVCONSCIOC0. 

Mr.  Hom  might  well  doubt.  Mugaret  w^l-iHt 
gaj  but  desperate.  Yes,  even  the  kmoeeo^b  may 
be  desperate  under  ciroumatances  cS  educaticsi  and 
custom,  by  which  feelings  natural  and  inevitable 
are  made  occasions  of  shame,  while  othersf  which 
are  wrong  and  against  the  better  natute  of  vofi^ 
bask  in  daylight  and  impunity.  There  wfiM  npt  a 
famishing  wretch,  prowling  about  a  baker's  door, 
more  desperate  than  Margaret  this  day.  There 
was  not  a  gambler,  setting  his  teeth  while  watch- 
ing the  last  turn  of  the  die,  more  desperate  than 
Margaret  this  day.  If  there  waci  a  criminal 
standing  above  a  sea  of  faces,  with  the  abominable 
executioner^s  hands  about  his  throat,  Maigaret 
was,  for  the  time,  as  wretched  as  he. 

If  any  ask  why,— why  it  should  be  thus  with  one 
who  has  done  no  wrong,  the  answer  is — Why  is 
there  pride  in  the  human  heart ! — ^why  is  theare  a 
particular  nurture  of  this  pride  into  wonundy 
reserve ! — Why  is  it  that  love  is  the  chief  expe- 
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tience,  and  almost  the  only  object,  of  a  woman'^s 
life  i  Why  is  it  that  it  is  painfal  to  beings  who 
look  before  and  after  to  have  the  one  hope  of 
existence  dashed  away, — the  generous  faith  out- 
raged,— all  self-confidence  overthrown, — ^life  in  one 
moment  made  dreary  as  the  desert, — Heaven  itself 
over-olouded,*^and  death  all  the  while  standing  at 
such  a  weary  distance  that  there  is  no  refuge 
within  the  horizon  of  endurance  i  Be  these  things 
right  OP  wrong,  they  are :  and  while  they  are,  will 
the  woman  who  loves  unrequited  feel  desperate  on 
the  discovery  of  her  loneliness, — and»  the  more  pure 
and  proud,  innocent  and  humble,  the  more  lonely. 

For  some  little  time  past,  Margaret  had  been  in 
^  state  of  great  tranquillity  about  Philip,— a  tran* 
qttiUity  which  she  now  much  wondered  at, — now 
that  it  was  aU  over.  She  had  had  an  unconscious 
foith  in  him ;  and,  living  in  this  faith,  she  had  for- 
gotten herself,  she  had  not  thought  of  the  future, 
flhe  had  not  felt  impatient  for  any  change.  Often 
as  she  wished  for  his  presence,  irkscnne  as  she  had 
sometimes  felt  it  to  know  nothing  of  him  from 
week  to  week,  she  had  been  tacitly  satisfied  that 
she  was  in  his  thoughts  as  he  was  in  hers ;  and  this 
had  been  enough  for  the  time*  What  an  awaken- 
ing fh>m  this  quiescent  state  was  hers  this  day ! 

It  was  from  no  other  than  Dr.  Levitt  that  she 
had  heard  in  the  morning  that  Mr.  End^by  was 
shortly  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Mary  Bruce. 
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.Dr.  Levitt  \eas  at  widow  Ryan's  when  Marjjaret 
went,  and  had  walked  part  of  the  way  home  wit^ 
her.  During  the  walk^  this  piece  of  news  had 
dropped  out,  while  they  were  talking  of  Mrs.  En* 
derby'^s  health.  All  that  Dr.  Levitt  knew  of  Miss 
Mary  Bruce  waSt  that  she  was  of  sufficiently  good 
family  and  fortune  to  make  the  Rowlands  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied  with  the  match ;  that  Mrs* 
Enderby  had  never  seen  her,  and  that  it  would  be 
some  time  before  she  could  see  her,  as  the  whole 
family  of  the  Bruces  was  at  Rome  for  the  winter. 
When  Dr.  Levitt  parted  from  Margaret  at  the 
gate  of  the  church-yard,  these  last  words  ocmtained 
the  hope  she  clung  to, — a  hope  which  might  turn 
into  the  deepest  reason  for  despair.  •  Philip  had 
certainly  not  been  abroad.  Was  it  likely  that  he 
should  lately  have  become  engaged  to  any  young 
lady  who  had  been  some  time  in  Rome!  It  was 
not  likely :  but  then,  if  it  was  true,  he  must  have 
been  long  engaged :  he  must  have  been  engaged  at 
the  tune  of  his  last  visit  of  six  davs,  when  he  had 
talked  over  his  views  of  life  with  Margaret,  and 
been  so  anxious  to  obtain  hers : — ^he  must  surely 
have  been  engaged  in  the  summer,  when  sb^  found 
Tieck  in  the  desk,  and  when  he  used  to  spend  so 
many  evenings  at  the  Greys^ ;— certainly  not  xm 
Rester^fi  account.  At  one  moment  she  was  confident 
all  this  could  not  be;  she  was  relieved;  she  stepped 
lightly^    The  next  moment,  a  misgiving  came  that 


It  was  all  too  true ;  the  weight  fell  again  upon  her 
heart,  she  lost  breath,  and  it  was  intolerable  to 
have  to  curtsy  to  Mrs.  James,  and  to  answer  the 
butcher^s  inquiry  about  the  meat  that  had  been 
ordered.     If  these  people  would  only  go  on  with 
their  own  business,  and  take  no  notice  of  her ! 
Then,  again,  the  thought  occurred,  that  she  knew 
Plulip  better  than  any, — than  even  his  own  family : 
and  that,  say  what  they  might,  he  was  all  her  own. 
In  these  changes  of  mood,  she  had  got  through 
dinner;   the  dominant  idea  was  then   that   she 
must,  by  some  means  or  other,  obtain  certainty. 
She  thought  of  Maria.    Maria  was  likely  to  know 
the  facts,  from  her  constant  intercourse  with  the 
^Rowlands:    and  besides,   there   was   certainly  a 
something  in  Marians  mind,  in  relation  to  Philip, 
— a  keen  insight,  which  might  be  owing  to  the 
philosophical  habit  of  her  mind^  or  to  something 
else, — ^but  which  issued  in  information  about  him, 
which  it  was  surprising  that  she  could  obtain. 
She  seldom  spoke  of  him  ;  but  when  she  did,  it  was 
wonderfully  to  the  purpose.    'Margaret  thought 
Bhe  could  learn  from  Maria,  in  a  very  simple  and 
)iatural  way,  that  which  she  so  much  wished  to 
know :  and  when  she  left  the  room  after  dinner,  it 
was  to  write  the  note  which  might  bring  certainty. 

•'  Dear  Friend, — I  saw  Dr.  Levitt  this  morning 
while  T  was  out,  and  he  told  mo,  with  all  possible 
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aadurance,  -that  Mr.  Enderby  k  going  t6  bb  mar- 
ried very  shortly  to  a  young  lady  at  Rome^-^MisB 
Mary  Bruce.  Now,  this  is  true  or  it  is  not.  If 
true,  you  are  as  well  aware  as  we  are  that  we  are 
entitled  to  have  known  it  otherwise  and  eariier 
than  by  common  report.  If  not  true,  the  ramotir 
should  not  be  allowed  to  spread.  If  you  knoiir 
anything  certainly,  one  way  or  the  other,  pray  tell 
us. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Margaret  Ibbotson.'** 

The  ^'we"  and  *^mb"  were  not  quite  honest; 
but  Margaret  meant  to  make  them  as  nearly  so 
as  possible  by  ex-post-Jacto  communication  witbher 
brother  and  sister :  a  resolution  so  easily  made, 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  how  diffioolt  it  might 
be  to  execute.  While  her  messenger  was  gone, 
she  wrought  herself  up  to  a  resolution  t-o  bear  the 
answer,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  the  same  quiet- 
ness with  which  she  must  bear  the  whole  of  her 
future  life,  if  Dr.  Levitfs  news  diould  prove  to  be 
founde<l  in  fact.  The  door  opening  seemed  to 
prick  the  nerves  of  her  ears ;  her  heart  heaved  to 
her  throat  at  the  sight  of  the  white  paper  :  yet  it 
was  with  neatness  that  she  broke  the  seal,  and  with 
a  steady  hand  that  she  held  the  note  to  read  it. 
The  hand-writing  was  only  too  distinct :  it  seemed 
to  bum  itself  in  upon  her  brain.    AH  was  ovef. 
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,'SD|(Aa  Mabgabet,-^!  do  ixot  know  where 
Df,  Levitt  got  his  news;  \>ui  I  believe  it  is 
true.  Mrs.  KowUmd  pretends  to  abjsolute  cer- 
tainty about  her  brother^s  engagement  to  Miss 
Bruoe ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  others  speak 
so  positively  about  it.  Whatever  are  the 
grounds  that  Mrs.  R.  goes  upon,  there  are 
others  which  afford  a  strong  presumption  that 
she  is  right.  Some  of  these  may  be  known  to  you. 
They  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  report 
is  true.  As  to  the  failure  of  confidence  in  his 
friends, — what  can  be  said? — unless  by  way  of 
reminder  of  the  old  truth  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven>  wrongs, — bo  they  but  deep  enough, — may 
oliasten  a  human  temper  into  something  divine. 

"  George  has  beea  very  grave  for  the  last  three 
hours*  pondering,  I  fanoy,  what  irony  can  be  for. 
Your  sister  will  not  grudge  him  his  lesson,  though 
afforded  at  her  expense. 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

^  Maria  Young.** 

*^  Wrongs  !"  thought  she  ;  *'  Maria  goes  too  far 
when  she  speaks  of  wrongs.  There  was  nothing  in 
my  note  to  bring  such  an  expression  in  answer.  It 
is  going  too  far." 

This  was  but  the  irritability  pf  a  racked  soul, 
needing  to  spend  its  agony  somewhere.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  conversation  with  Maria,  held 
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SO  lately,  and  of  Maria's  views  of  Philip's  relation 
to  her,  returned  upon  her^  and  her  soul  melted 
within  her.     She  felt  that  Maria  had  understooij 

I 

her  better  than  she  did  herself,  and  was  Justifie<I 
in  the  words  she  had  used.     Under  severe  calamity, 
to  be  endured  alone,  evil  thoughts  sometimes  come 
before  good  ones.     Margaret  was,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  possessed  with  the  bad  spirit  of  defiance.  Her 
mind  sank  back  into  what  it  had  been  in  her 
childhood,  when  she   had  hidden  herself  in  the 
lumber-room,  or  behind  the  water-tub,  for  many 
hours,  to  make  the  family  uneasy,  because  she  had 
been  punished, — in  the  days  when  she  bore  every 
infliction  that  her  father  dared  to  try,  with  apparent 
unconcern,  rather  than  show  to  watchful  eyes  that 
she  was  moved, — in  the  days  when  the  slightest 
concession  would  dissolve  her  stubbornness  in  an 
instant,  but  when,  to  get  rid  of  a  life  of  contradic- 
tion, she  had  had  serious  thoughts  of  cutting  her 
throat,  had  gone   to  the   kitchen  door  to  get 
the  carving-knife,  and  had  been  much  disappointed 
to  find  the  servants  at  dinner,  and  the  knife-tray 
out  of  reach.     This  spirit,  so  long  ago  driven  out 
by  the  genial  influences  of  family  love,  by  the  re- 
ligion of  an  expanding  intellect,  and  the  solace  of 
appreciation,  now  came  back  to  inhabit  the  puri- 
fied bosom  which  had  been  kept  carefully  swept 
and  garnished.    It  was  the  motion  of  this  spirit, 
uneasy  in  its  unfit  abode,  that  showed  itself  by 
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the  shiver,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  clenching  hand, 
and  the  flashing  eye.  It  kept  whispering  wicked 
things, — "  I  will  baflle  and  deceive  Maria :  she 
shall  withdraw  her  pity,  and  laugh  at  it  with  me."'^ 
**  I  defy  Edward  and  Hester:  they  shall  wonder 
how  it  is  that  my  fancy  alone  is  free,  that  my  heart 
alone  is  untouched,  that  the  storms  of  life  pass 
high  over  my  head,  and  dared  not  lower."  *'  I  will 
humble  Philip,  and  convince  him  ...,'"  but  no,  it 
would  not  do.  The  abode  was  too  lowly  and  too 
pure  for  the  evil  spirit  of  defiance :  the  demon 
did  not  wait  to  be  cast  out ;  but  as  Margaret  sank 
down  in  her  chamber,  alone  with  her  lot,  to  face 
it  as  she  might,  the  strange  inmate  escaped,  and 
left  her  at  least  herself. 

Margaret  was  in  agonized  amazement  at  the 
newness  of  the  misery  she  was  sufiering.  She 
really  fancied  she  had  sympathised  with  Hester, 
that  dreadful  night  of  Hope^s  accident :  she  had 
then  actually  behoved  that  she  was  entering  into 
her  sister's  feelings.  It  had  been  as  much  like  it 
as  seeing  a  picture  of  one  on  the  rack  is  like  being 
racked.  But  Hester  had  not  had  so  much  cause 
for  misery,  for  she  never  had  to  believe  Edward 
unworthy.  Her  pride  had  been  wounded  at  find- 
ing that  her  peace  was  no  longer  in  her  own  power ; 
but  she  had  not  been  trifled  with — duped.  Here 
again  Margaret  refused  to  believe.  The  fault  was 
all  her  own.     She  had  been  full  of  herself,  full  of 
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vanity;  fanoying)  without  cause,  that  she  wag 
much  to  another  when  she  was  little.  She  was 
humbled  now,  and  she  no  doubt  deserved  it.  But 
how  inefSetbly  weak  and  mean  did  she  appear  im  Imt 
own  eyes  i  It  was  this  which  clouded  Heaven  to 
her  at  the  moment  that  earth  had  become  a  desert. 
She  felt  BO  debased,  that  she  durst  not  ask  for 
strength  where  she  was  wont  to  find  it.  If  she 
had  done  one  single  wrong  thing,  she  thought  she 
could  bear  the  consequences  cheerfully,  and  seek 
support,  and  vigorously  set  about  repairing  the 
causes  of  her  fault ;  but  here  it  seemed  to  her  that 
her  whole  state  of  mind  had  been  low  and  selfish. 
It  must  be  this  sort  of  blindness  which  had  led  her 
so  far  in  so  fearful  a  delusion.  And  if  the  whole 
condition  of  her  mind  had  been  low  and  selfish, 
while  her  conscience  had  given  her  no  hint  of  any^ 
thing  being  amiss,  where  was  she  to  begin  to  rectify 
her  being  I    She  felt  wholly  degraded. 

And  then  what  a  set  of  pictures  rose  up  before 
her  excited  fancy  !  Philip  going  forth  for  a  walk 
with  her  and  Hester,  after  having  just  sealed  a 
letter  to  Miss  Bruce,  carrying  the  consciousness  of 
what  he  had  been  saying  to  the  mistress  of  his 
heart,  while  she,  Margaret,  had  supposed  herself 
the  chief  object  of  his  thought  and  care !  Agam, 
Philip  discussing  her  mind  and  character  with  Miss 
Bruce,  as  those  of  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  a 
regard !  or  bestowing  a  passing  imagmation  -on 
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bow  sha  would  receivo  the  intoUigence  of  his  engage-* 
ment  I  Perhaps  he  reserved  the  news  till  he  could 
come  down  to  Deerbrook,  and  call  and  tell  her 
htms^f,  BB  one  whose  friendship  deserved  that  he 
should  be  the  bearer  of  his  own  tidings.  That 
footstep,  whose  spring  she  had  strangely  considered 
her  own  signal  of  joy,  was  not  hers  but  another''s» 
That  laugh,  the  recollection  of  which  made  her 
smile  even  in  these  dreadful  moments,  was  to  echo 
in  another*s  home.  She  was  stripped  of  all  her 
hearths  treasure,  of  his  tones,  his  ways,  his  thoughts, 
— a  treasure  which  she  had  lived  upon  without 
knowing  it ;  she  was  stripped  of  it  all — cast  out — 
left  alone — and  he  and  all  others  would  go  on  their 
ways,  unaware  that  anything  had  happened !  Let 
theni  do  so.  It  was  hard  to  bear  up  in  solitude, 
when  self-respect  was  gone  with  all  the  rest ;  but 
it  must  be  possible  to  live  on — no  matter  how — ^if 
to  live  on  was  appointed.  If  not«  there  was  death» 
which  was  better. 

These  thoughts  were  not  beneath  one  like  Mar^ 
garet,— one  who  was  religious  as  she.  It  requires 
time  for  religion  to  avail  anything  when  self-respect 
is  utterly  broken  down.  A  devout  sufferer  may 
surmount  the  pangs  of  persecution  at  the  first 
onset»  and  wrestle  with  bodily  pain,  and  calmly 
endure  bereavement  by  death;  but  there  is  no 
power  of  faith  by  which  a  woman  can  attain  resig- 
nation under  the  agony  of  unrequited  passion 
otherwise  than  by  conflict,  long  and  terrible. 
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Margaret  lay  down  at  last,  because  her  eyes 
were  weary  of  seeing ;  and  she  would  fain  have  shut 
out  all  sounds.  The  occasional  flicker  of  a  tiny 
blaze,  however,  and  the  fall  of  a  cinder  in  the 
hearth,  served  to  lull  her  senses,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  slept.  But  oh,  the  horrors  of  that, 
sleep !  The  lines  of  Marians  note  stared  her  in  the 
face — ^glaring,  growing,  gigantic.  Sometimes  she 
was  trying  to  read  them,  and  could  not,  though  her 
life  depended  on  them.  Now  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
got  hold  of  them ;  and  now  they  were  thrown  into 
the  flames,  but  would  not  bum,  and  the  letters 
grew  red  hot.  Then  came  the  image  of  Philip ; 
and  that  horror  was  mixed  up  with  whatever  was 
most  ludicrous.  Once  she  was  struggling  for  voice 
to  speak  to  him,  and  he  mocked  her  useless  efforts. 
O,  how  she  struggled  !  till  some  strong  arm  raised 
her,  and  some  other  voice  murmured  gently  in  her 
throbbing  ear, 

"  Wake,  my  dear  !  Wake  up,  Margaret  ! 
What  is  it,  dear  ?  Wake  I" 

**  Mother !  is  it  you  ?  0,  mother  !  have  you 
come  at  last  r  murmured  Margaret,  sinking  her 
head  on  Morris'^s  shoulder* 

tt  was  some  moments  before  Margaret  felt  ^ 
warm  tear  fall  upon  her  cheek,  and  heard  Morrissay,  ' 

*'  No,  my  dear :  not  yet.     Your  mother  is  in  a" 
better  place  than  this,  where  we  shall  all  rest  with 
her  at  last,  Miss  Margaret.'^ 
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*'  What  is  all  this  V  said  Margaret,  raising  her- 
self, and  looking  round  her.  "  What  did  I  mean 
about  my  mother  ?  O,  Morris  I  my  head  is  all 
confused,  and  I  think  I  have  been  frightened. 
They  were  laughing  at  me,  and  when  somebody, 
came  to  help  me,  I  thought  it  must  be  my  mother., 

O,  Morris,  it  is  a  long  while I  wish  I  was 

with  her.*^ 

Morris  did  not  desire  to  hear  what  Margarets 
dream  had  been.  The  immediate  cause  of  Mar- 
garet*s  distress  she  did  .not  know ;  but  she  had  for 
some  time  suspected  that  which  only  one  person 
in  the  world  was  aware  of  besides  herself.  The 
terrible  secret  of  this  household  was  no  secret  to 
her.  She  was  experienced  enough  in  love  and  its 
signs  to  know,  without  being  told,  where  love  was 
absent,  and  where  it  rested.  She  had  not  doubted, 
up  to  the  return  from  the  wedding  trip,  that  all 
was  right;  but  she  had  never  been  quite  happy 
since.  She  had  perceived  no  sign  that  either  sister 
was  aware  of  the  truth  ;  the  continuance  of  their 
Msterly  friendship  was  a  proof  that  neither  of  them 
was:  but  she  wished  to  avoid  hearing  the  par- 
ticulars of  Margaret^s  dream,  and  all  revelations 
which,'  in  the  weakness  and  confusion  of  an  hour 
like  this,  she  might  be  tempted  to  make.  Morris 
withdrew  from  Margaret's  clasp,  moved  softly 
across  the  room,  gently  put  the  red  embers  together 
in  the  grate,  and  lighted  th^  lamp  which  stood  on 
the  table. 
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'^  I  hope,^*  whiBpered  Margaret,  trying  to  still 
her  shivering,  *^  that  nobody  heard  me  but  yon. 
How  came  you  to  think  of  coming  to  me  T^ 

**'  My  room  being  over  this,  you  know,  it  was 
easy  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  person  in  an  unesMy 
sleep.  I  am  glad  I  happened  to  be  awake :  so  I 
put  on  my  cloak  and  came.^ 

Morris  did  not  say  that  Edward  had  heard  tbe 
stifled  cry  also,  and  that  she  had  met  him  on  the 
stairs  coming  to  beg  that  she  would  see  what  oould 
be  done.  Hester  having  slept  through  it,  Mar- 
garet need  never  know  that  other  ears  than 
Morris's  had  heard  her.  Thus  had  Hope  and 
Morris  tacitly  agreed. 

''Now,  my  dear,  when  I  have  warmed  this 
flannel,  to  put  about  your  feet,  you  must  go  to 
sleep  again.  I  will  not  leave  you  till  day-light, — 
till  the  house  is  near  being  astir :  so  you  may  sleep 
without  being  afraid  of  bad  dreams.  I  will  rouse 
you  if  I  see  you  disturbed.  Now,  no  more  talking, 
or  we  shall  have  the  house  up ;  and  all  this  had 
better  be  between  you  and  me." 

To  satisfy  Margaret,  Morris  lay  down  on  the 
outside  of  the  bed,  warmly  covered ;  and  the  Burse 
once  more,  as  in  old  days,  felt  her  favourite  child 
breathing  quietly  against  her  shoulder :  onoe  more 
she  wiped  away  the  standing  tears,  and  prayed  in 
her  heart  for  the  object  of  her  care.  If  her  pn^yor 
had  had  words,  it  would  have  been  this : — 
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"  ThoTi  hast  been  pleaded  to  take  to  thyself  the 
parents  of  these  dear  children ;  and  surely  thou  wilt 
be  therefore  pleased  to  be  to  them  as  father  and 
Blether,  or  to  raise  up  or  spare  to  them  such  as 
may  be  so.  This  is  what  I  would  ask  for  myself, 
that  I  may  be  that  comfort  to  them.  Thou 
knowest  that  a  8tr9.nge  trouble  hath  entered  this 
liou8e,-*^thou  knowest,  for  thine  eye  seeth  beneath 
tire  face  into  the  heart,  as  the  sun  shines  into  a 
looked  chamber  at  noon.  Thou  knowest  what 
the^e  young  creatures  know  not.  Make  holy  to 
them  what  thou  knowest.  Let  thy  silence  rest 
upon  that  which  must  not  be  spoken.  Let  thy 
strength  be  supplied  where  temptation  is  hardest. 
Let  the  innocence  which  has  come  forth  from  thine 
own  hand  be  kept  fit  to  appear  in  all  the  light  of 
thy  countenance.  O  !  let  them  never  be  seen 
sinking  with  shame  before  thee.  Father,  if  thou 
hast  made  thy  children  to  love  one  another  for 
their  good,  let  not  love  be  a  grief  and  a  snare  to 
such  as  these.  Thou  canst  turn  the  hearts  even  of 
the  wicked :  turn  the  hearts  of  these  thy  dutiAiI 
children  to  love,  where  love  may  be  all  honour  and 
no  shame,  so  that  they  may  have  no  more  mys- 
teries from  each  other,  as  I  am  sure  they  have 
none  from  thee.  All  who  know  them  have  doubt- 
less asked  thy  blessing  on  their  house,  their  health, 
thenr  basket  and  store.  Let  me  ask  it  also  on  the 
workings  of  their  hearts,  since,  if  their  hearts  be 
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right,  all  is  well, — or  will  be  in  thine  own  beat 
time." 

When  Margaret  entered  the  breakfast-room  in 
the  morning)  she  found  her  brother  sketching  the 
skaters  of  Deerbrook,  while  the  tea  was  brewing* 
Hester  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  laughing,  as 
she  recognised  one  after  another  of  her  neighbours 
in  the  act  of  skating — this  one  by  the  stoop— that  • 
by  the  formality — and  the  other  by  the  coat-flaps- 
flying  out  behind.  No  inquiries  were  made — not 
a  word  was  said  of  health  or  spirits.  It  seems 
strange  that  suflerers  have  not  yet  found  means 
to  stop  the  practice  of  such  inquiries — ^  practice 
begun  in  kindness,  and  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of 
hospitality,  but  productive  of  great  annoyance  to 
all  but  those  who  do  not  need  such  inquiries-— the 
healthful  and  the  happy.  There  are  multitudes 
of  invalids  who  can  give  no  comfortable  answer 
respecting  their  health,  and  who  are  averse  from 
giving  an  uncomfortable  one,  and  for  whom  nothing 
is  therefore  left  but  evasion.  There  are  only  too 
many  sufferers  to  whom  it  is  irksome  to  be  ques- 
tioned about  their  hours  of  sleeplessness,  or  who 
do  not  choose  to  have  it  known  that  thev  have  not 
slept*  The  unpleasant  old  custom  of  pressing 
people  to  eat  has  gone  out ;  the  sooner  the  other 
observance  of  hospitality  is  allowed  to  follow  it, 
the  better.  All  who  like  to  tell  of  illne89  and 
sleeplessness  can  do  so;    and  those  who  hay<p. 
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reasons  for  reserve  upon  such  points,  as  Margaret 
had  this  morning,  can  keep  their  own  counsel. 

At  the  earliest  possible  hour  that  the  etiquette 
of  Deerbrook  would  allow,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

**  That  must  be  Mrs.  Rowland,^^  exclaimed 
Hester.  "  One  may  know  that  woman'^s  temper 
by  her  knock — so  consequential,  and  yet  so  sharp. 
Margaret,  love,  you  can  run  up-stairs — there  is 
time  yet — if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  her.**' 

**  Why  should  1 1"  said  Margaret,  looking  up 
with  a  calmness  which  perplexed  Hester. 

*'  This  is  either  ignorance,*"  thought  she,  "  or 
such  patience — as  I  wish  I  had.'*'* 

It  was  Mrs.  Rowland,  and  she  was  come  to  tell 
what  Hester  feared  Margaret  might  not  be  able  to 
bear  to  hear.  She  was  attended  only  by  the  little 
fellow  who  was  so  fond  of  riding  on  uncle  PhiUp^s 
shoulder.  It  was  rather  luckv  that  Ned  came,  as 
Margaret  was  furnished  with  something  to  do  in 
taking  off  his  worsted  gloves,  and  rubbing  his  little 
red  hands  between  her  own.  And  then  she  could 
say  a  great  many  things  to  him  about  learning  to 
slide,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  on  the  snowu 
man^s  nose,  and  about  her  wonder  that  they  had 
not  thought  of  putting  a  pipe  into  his  mouth. 
Bdbre  this  subject  was  finished,  Mrs.  Rowland 
turned  full  round  to  Margaret,  and  said  that  the 
purpose  of  her  visit  was  to  explain  fully  something 
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that  her  poor  mother  had  let  drop  yesterday  to 
Mr.  Hope.  Her  mother  was  nob  what  she  had 
been — ^though,  indeed,  she  had  always  been  rather 
apt  to  let  out  things  that  she  should  not.  She 
found  that  Mr.  Hope  had  been  infcurmed  by  b^ 
mother  of  her  brother  Philip'^s  engagement  to  a 
charming  young  lady,  who  would  indeed  be  a  great 
ornament  to  the  connexion. 

"  I  assure  you,^''  said  Margaret,  ^'  my  brotiier  ia 
very  careful,  and  always  remembers  that  he  ig 
upon  honour  as  to  what  he  hears  in  a  sick*room« 
He  has  not  mentioned  it." 

*'  O !  then,  it  is  safe.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Hope,  I  am  sure.  I  said  to  my  mother — 
*  My  dear  ma'^am,'  ..." 

'^  But  I  must  mention,'"  said  Margaret^  ^^  that 
the  news  was  abroad  before  ....  I  must  beg 
that  you  will  not  suppose  my  brother  ha^  spok^i 
of  it,  if  you  should  find  that  everybody  knows  iU 
I  heard  it  from  Dr.  Levitt  yesterday,  about  the 
same  time,  I  fancy,  that  Mr.  Hope  was  hearing  it 
from  Mrs.  Enderby." 

Hester  sat  perfectly  still,  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
showing  Hiat  this  was  news  to  her. 

^'  How  very  strange  !^  exclaimed  the  lady.  '^  1 
oH&dl  say  there  is  no  keeping  anything  quiet  in 
Deerbrook.  Do  you  know  where  Dr.  Levitt  got 
his  information  l"^ 

^^  No,"  said  Margaret,  smiling.    ^*  Dr.  Levitt 
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generally  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  dare 
mj  he  had  it  from  some  good  authority.  The 
young  lady  is  at  Rome,  I  find." 

^'^  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mifls  Bruce  !^  asked 
Hester,  thinking  it  time  to  relieve  Margaret  of  her 
share  of  the  conyersation. 

Margaret  started  a  little  on  finding  that  her 
sister  had  heard  the  news.  Was  it  possible  that 
her  brother  and  sister  had  been  afraid  to  tell  her  ? 
No :  it  was  a  piece  of  Edward's  professional  dis- 
cretion. His  wife  alone  had  a  right  to  the  news 
he  heard  among  his  patients. 

"  O  yes  !**  replied  Mrs.Rowland ;  "  I  have  long 
loved  Mary  as  a  sister.  Their  early  attachment 
made  a  sister  of  her  to  me  an  age  ago." 

*^  It  has  been  a  long  engagement,  then,^  said 
Hester,  glad  to  say  anjrthing  which  might  occupy 
Mm.  Rowland,  as  Margaret's  lips  were  now  turning 
very  white* 

^'  Not  now,  my  dear,""  Margaret  was  heard  to 
say  to  little  Ned,  over  whom  she  was  bending  her 
head  as  he  stood  by  her  side.  ^^  Stand  still  here,^ 
she  continued,  with  wonderful  cheerfulness  of  tone; 
^'  I  want  to  hear  your  mama  teli  us  about  unde 
PhUip."  With  the  eflTort  her  strength  rallied,  and 
the  paleness  was  gone  before  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
iumed  round. 

''  How  long  the  engagement  has  existed,^  said 
the  lady,  "  I  cannot  voiture  to  say.  I  speak  only  of 
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the  attachment.  Young  people,  kinderstandi  their 
0wn  affiiirs,  you  hnow,  and  hate-  their  Utile  iliyt* 
teries,  and  laugh  behind  our  backs,  I  dare  tajf  at 
our  ignorance  of  what  thej  are  about.  Phil^  has 
been  sly  enough  as  to  this>  I  own :  but  I  mnat  say 
I  had  my  suspicions.  I  was  pretty  confident  of  Ua 
being  engaged  from  the  day  that  he  told  me,  in 
the  summer,  that  he  fully  agreed  with  m^  thait  it 
was  time  he  was  settled.*' 

^^  How  differently  some  people  understood  dnt  !* 
thought  Hester  and  Margaret  at  the  same  momenta 
Is  Mr.  Enderby  at  Rome  now  T"  asked  HeiErten 
No :  he  is  hard  at '  work,  studying  law.  He 
is  really  going  to  apply  to  a  profession  now.  Not 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  for  Mary  has  a  very 
good  fortune.  But  Mary  wishes  so  much  that  he 
should — like  a  sensible  girl  as  she  is.^^ 

^^  It  is  what  I  urged  when  he  consulted  me^*' 
thought  Margaret.  She  had  had  little  idea  whose 
eounsel  she  was  following  up. 

*^  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  setting  off  for  the 
Continent,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the 
lady. 

^^  To  bring  home  his  bride,^  observed  Margaret; 
calmly. 

**  Why,  I  do  not  know  that.  The  Bruoes  will  be 
returning  early  in  the  spring ;  and  I  should  like 
the  young  people  to  marry  in  town,  that  we  tnay 
have  them  here  for  their  wedding  trip.*" 
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^  How  yott  do  hug  me ! "  cried  the  laughing 
little  boy,  around  whom  Margaret's  arm  was 
passed. 

''Have  I  made  you  warm  at  last!*"  asked 
Margaret.  ^'  If  not,  you  may  go  and  stand  by 
the  fire/' 

"  No,  indeed ;  we  must  be  going,''  said  mama, 
*'  As  I  find  this  news  is  abroad,  I  must  caU  on 
Mrs.  Grey.  She  will  take  offence  at  once,  if  she 
hears  it  ftom  anybody  but  me.  So  much  for 
people's  husbands  being  partners  in  business  !" 

Margaret  was  now  fully  qualified  to  comprehend 
her  sister's  irritability.  Every  trifle  annoyed  her. 
The  rustle  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  handsome  cloak 
almost  made  her  sick ;  and  she  thought  the  hall 
olock  would  never  have  done  striking  twelve. 
When  conscious  of  this,  she  put  a  strong  check 
upon  herself. 

Hester  stood  by  the  mantel-piece,  looking  into 
the  fire,  and  taking  no  notice  of  their  mutual  silence 
upon  this  piece  of  news.  At  last  she  muttered,  in 
a  soliloquizing  tone, 

'^  I  do  not  know — but  I  am  not  sure  this  news  is 
true,  after  all." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Margaret  replied, 

^*  I  think  that  is  not  very  reasonable.  What 
must  one  suppose  of  everybody  else,  if  it  is  not 
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Hester  was  going  to  say,  ^'  What  must  we  thihk 
of  him  if  it  is!^  but  she  cheeked  herself.  She 
should  not  have  said  what  she  had ;  she  felt  this, 
and  only  replied, 

'^  Just  so.     Yes,  it  must  be  true.** 

Margaret^s  heart  once  more  sank  within  her  at 
this  corroboration  of  her  own  remark. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   MEADOWS   IN   WINTER. 

Hester  was  tired  of  her  snow-boots  before  she 
eaw  them.  She  had  spent  more  trouble  on  them 
than  they  were  worth ;  and  it  was  three  weeks  yet 
before  they  came.  It  waa  now  past  the  middle  of 
February — rather  late  in  the  season  for  snow-boots 
to  arrire:  but  then  there  was  Margaret^s  con- 
solatory idea,  that  they  would  be  ready  for  next 
yearns  snow. 

"  It  is  not  too  late  yet,^  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  There 
is  skating  every  day  in  the  meadow.  It  will  soon 
be  over ;  so  do  not  lose  your  opportunity.  Come ! 
let  us  go  to-day."*' 

^^  Not  unless  the  sun  shines  out^"  said  Hester, 
looking  with  a  shiver  up  at  the  windows. 

"  Yes,  to-day,''  said  Edward,  "  because  I  have 
time  to-day  to  go  with  you.  You  have  seen  me 
quiz  other  skaters ;  you  must  go  and  see  other 
skaters  quiz  me." 

^^  What  points  of  your  skating  do  they  get  hold 
of  to  quiz  ?"  asked  Margaret. 
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«  Why,  I  hardly  know.     We  shall  ftee."*     ' 

*^  Is  it  80  very  good,  then  i'*^ 

^'  No.  I  believe  the  worst  of  my  skating  is,  that 
it  is  totally  devoid  of  every  sort  of  expression. 
That  is  just  the  true  account  of  it,^  he  continued, 
as  his  wife  laughed.  ^^  I  do  not  square  my  elbbws, 
nor  set  my  coat  flying,  nor  stoop,  nor  rear;  but 
neither  is  there  any  grace.  I  just  go  straight  on ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  ever  bids  any  othei^ 
body  look  at  me.^ 

*'  So  you  bid  your  own  family  come  and  look  at 
you.  But  how  are  your  neighbours  to  quiz  you  if 
they  do  not  observe  you  l^ 

*'  O,  that  was  only  a  bit  of  antithesis  for  effect. 
My  last  account  is  the  true  one,  as  you  will  see.  I 
shall  come  in  for  you  at  twelve.^ 

By  twelve  the  sun  had  shone  out,  and  the  ladies, 
1>ooted,  furred,  and  veiled,  were  ready  to  encounter 
the  risks  and  rigours  of  the  ice  and  snow.  As  they 
opened  the  hall  door,  they  met  on  the  steps  a  young 
woman,  who  was  just  raisingherhand  to  the  knocker. 
Her  errand  was  soon  told. 

^^  Please,  ma^am,  I  heard  that  you  wanted  a  ser^ 
vant.'' 

"  That  is  true,'^  said  Hester.  **  Where  do  you 
come  from  i — &om  any  place  near,  so  that  yon  can 
caUagainr 

**  Surely,''*  said  Margaret,  **  it  is  Mrs.  End^by*s 
Susan.'' 
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"Yes,  misB>  I  have  been  living  with  Mrs. 
Enderby.  Mrs.  Enderby  will  give  me  a  goo4 
diaracter,  ma^am/^ 

"  Why  are  you  leaving  her,  Susan  ?"" 

"  0,  ma^am,  only  because  she  is  gone/^ 

"  Gone ! — where ! — what.do  you  mean  V* 

"  Gone  to  live  at  Mrs.  Rowland'^s,  ma^am.  You 
didn't  know  I — it  was  very  sudden.  But  she  was 
moved  yesterday,  ma^am,  and  we  were  paid  off— 
except  Phoebe,  who  stays  to  wait  upon  her.  I  am 
left  in  charge  of  the  house,  ma'^am :  so  I  can  step 
here  again,  if  you  wish  it,  some  time  when  you  are 
not  going  out.'^ 

"  Do  so  ;  any  time  this  evening,  or  before  noon 
to-morrow.'* 

*'  Did  you  know  of  this,  Edward  f  said  his  wife, 
aj9  they  turned  the  comer. 

"  Not  I." 

*''  I  think  Mrs.  Rowland  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  nothing  can  be  kept  secret  in  Deerbrook.  I 
do  not  believe  any  body  has  dreamed  of  the  poor 
old  lady  giving  up  her  house.^ 

"  Very  likely  Mrs.  Rowland  never  dreamed  of 
it  herself,  till  the  day  it  was  done,*'*  observed  Mar- 
garet. 

"  O  yes,  die  did,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  *'  I  under- 
stand now  the  old  lady's  agitation,  and  the  expres- 
sions she  dropped  about  ^  la^  times^  nearly  a  month 
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'^  By  the  bye,  ib&t  wae  the  last  <iitid  jon  suiw 
her — was  it  not  V 

'^  Yes ;  the  next  day  when  I  called  I  wtti  told 
that  she  was  better,  and  that  she  would  send  wluftn 
she  wished  to  see  me  again,  to  save  xne  the  trouble 
of  calling  when  she  might  be  asleep.'*' 

*^  She  has  been  asleep  or  engaged  eveiy  tiiodie  I 
have  inquired  at  the  door  of  late,^  observed  Mar- 
garet. ^*  I  hope  she  is  doing  nothing  but  what  Ae 
likes  in  this  change  of  plan." 

'^  I  believe  she  finds  most  peace  and  quiet  in 
d<Hng  what  her  daughter  likes,'*'  said  Mr.  Hope. 
^^  Here,  Margaret,  where  are  you  going  I  This  is 
the  gate.  I  believe  you  have  not  learned  your  way 
about  yet." 

'^  I  will  follow  you  immediately,^  said  Margaret, 
^^  I  will  only  go  a  few  steps  to  see  if  this  can  really 
be  true.** 

Before  the  Hopes  had  half  crossed  the  meadow, 
Margaret  joined  them,  perfectly  convinced.  The 
large  bills  in  the  closed  windows  of  Mrs.  Ender- 
by'*s  house  bore  ^  To  be  Let  or  Sold^  too  plainly  to 
leiive  any  doubt. 

As  the  skating  season  was  nearly  over ;  all  ihe 
skaters  in  Deerbrook  were  eager  to  make  use  of 
their  remaining  opportunities,  and  the  banks  of 
the  brook  and  of  the  river  were  full  of  their  wives, 
sisters,  and  children*  Sydney  Grey  was  busy  out* 
ting  figures  of  eight  before  the  eyes  of  bis  sisters, 
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and  in  defiance  of  his  mother's  careful  wammgs 
not  to  go  here,  and  not  to  venture  there,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  cross  the  river.  Mr.  Hope  begged 
hia  wife  to  engage  Mrs.  Grey  in  conversation^  so  that 
Sydney  might  be  left  free  for  a  while,  and  pro- 
mised to  keep  near  the  boy  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  Mrs.  Grey  might  amuse  herself  with 
nvatching  other  and  better  performers  further  on. 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  however,  Mrs.  Grey 
Gould  talk  of  nothing  but  Mrs.  Enderby^s  removal, 
of  which  she  had  not  been  informed  till  this  morn- 
ing, and  which  she  had  intended  to  discuss  in 
Hester's  house,  on  leaving  the  meadows. 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  in  agi- 
tated and  variable  spirits  for  some  time,  apparently 
wishing  to  say  something  that  she  did  not  say,  and 
e3q>refi6ing  a  stronger  regard  than  ever  for  her  old 
friends, — a  regular  sign  that  some  act  of  tyranny 
or  rudeness  might  speedily  be  expected  from  Mrs. 
Rowland.  The  Greys  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
speculations  as  to  what  might  be  coming  to  pass, 
when  Sydney  burst  in,  with  the  news  that  Mrs. 
Enderby  8  house  was  to  be  *'  Let  or  Sold.'  Mrs. 
Grey  had  mounted  her  spectacles  first,  to  verify  the 
faet,  had  then  sent  Alice  over  to  inquire,  and  had 
innnediately  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
oaUed  on  her  old  friend  at  Mrs.  Rowlajud'^s.  She 
had  been  told  at  the  door  that  Mrs.  Ekiderby  was 
too  much  fatigued  with  her  removal  to  see  any 
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yisitors.     '^  So  I  shall  try  again  to-morrow^^  ctmf 
eluded  Mrs.  Orey, 

'    ^^  How  does  Mr.  Hope  think  her  spasnis  haT6 
•been  lately  T'  asked  Sophia. 

''  He  has  not  seen  her  for  nearly  a  month ;  so  I 
suppose  they  are  better.*^  .  . 

''  I  fear  that  does  not  follow,  my  dear/'  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  winking.  ''  Some  people  are  afraid  of 
your  husband^s  politics,  you  are  aware;  and  I 
know  Mrs*  Rowland  has  been  saying  and  doing 
things  on  that  score  which  you  had  better  not 
hear  about.  I  have  my  reas<»i9  for  thinku^g 
that  the  old  lady^s  spasms  are  far  from  being,  bet^ 
ter.  But  Mrs.  Rowland  has  been  so  busy  crying 
up  those  drops  of  hers  that  cure  everything,  and 
praising  her  maid,  that  I  have  a  great  idea  your 
husband  will  not  be  admitted  to  see  her  till  she 
is  past  cure,  and  her  daughter  thoroughly  fright- 
ened. Mr.  Hope  has  never  been  forgiven,,  you 
know,  for  marrying  into  our  connexion  so  de- 
/Didedly.  And  I  really  don^t  know  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if,  as  we  once  fancied  likdy, 
Mr.  Philip  and  Margaret  had  thought  of  each 
Other.'' 

Margaret  was  happily  out  of  hearing.  A  fresh 
blow  had  just  been  struck.  She  had  looked  to 
Mrs.  Enderby  for  information  on  the  subject  whieli 
forever  occupied  her,  and  on  which  she  felt  that 
fii^  must  know  more  or  sink.  She  had  been  BUtob 
disappointed  at  being  refused  admission  to  the  old 
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lady,  time  after  time.  Now  all  hope  of  free  access 
and  private  conversation  was  over.  She  had  set 
it  as  an  object  before  her  to  see  Mrs,  Enderby,  and 
learn  as  much  of  Philip''s  affair  as  his  mother 
chose  to  offer;  now  this  object  was  lost,  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  or  hoped, — for  it  was 
too  certain  that  Mrs.  Enderby's  friends  would  not 
be  allowed  unrestrained  intercourse  with  her  in  her 
daughter's  house. 

For  some  little  time  Margaret  had  been  prac- 
tising the  device,  so  familiar  to  the  unhappy,  of 
carrjring  off  mental  agitation  by  bodily  exertion. 
She  was  now  eager  to  be  doing  something  more 
active  than  walking  by  Mrs.  Grey''s  side,  listening 
to  ideas  which  she  knew  just  as  well  without  their 
being  spoken.  Mrs.  Grey'^s  thoughts  about  Mrs. 
Rowland,  and  Mrs.  Rowland's  ideas  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
might  always  beiinticipated  by  those  who  knew  the 
ladies.  Hester  and  Margaret  had  learned  to  think 
of  something  else,  while  this  sort  of  comment  was 
proceeding,  and  to  resume  their  attention  when  it 
came  to  an  end.  Margaret  had  withdrawn  from 
it  now,  and  was  upon  the  ice  with  Sydney. 

*'  Why,  cousin  Margaret,  you  don''t  mean  that 
you  are  afraid  of  walking  on  the  ice  !  ^  cried  Syd- 
ney, balancing  himself  on  his  heels.  ^^  Mr.  Hope, 
what  do  you  think  of  thatf"  he  oalled  out,  aa. 
Hope  skimmed  past  them.  ^'  Cousin  Margaret  is 
afraid  of  going  on  the  ice  !  *" 
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'^What  does  she  think  can  h&pp^io  het^i^ 
asked  Mr.  Hope,  his  last  words  vMishing  in  the 
distanbe. 

^'  It  looks  so  grey,  and  clear,  and  dark,  Sydney.'^ 

*'  Pooh  !  It  is  thick  enough  between  you  and 
the  water.  You  would  have  to  get  down  a  good 
way,  I  can  tell  you,  before  you  could  get  drowned.*"^ 

^'  But  it  is  so  slippery  !" 

"  What  of  that !  What  else  did  you  expeet 
with  ice !  If  you  tumble,  you  can  get  up  again. 
I  have  been  down  three  times  this  morning." 

^'  Well,  that  is  a  great  consolation,  certainly^ 
Which  way  do  you  want  me  to  walk  i"" 

*^  O,  any  way.  Across  the  river  to  the  other 
bank»  if  you  like.  You  will  remember  next  sum- 
mer, when  we  come  this  way  in  a  boat,  that  you 
have  walked  across  the  very  plaee.**^ 

*'  That  is  true,^  said  Margaret.  ^'  I  wiQ  go  if 
Sophia  will  go  with  me.*"^ 

^  There  is  no  use  in  asking  any  of  them»^  said 
Sydney.  ^'  They  stand  dawdling  and  looking,  till 
their  lips  and  noses  are  all  blue  and  red,  and  they 
are  never  up  to  any  fun.**^ 

'*  I  will  try  as  far  as  that  pole  first,^^  said  Mar- 
garet. ^  I  should  not  care  if  they  had  not  sWept 
away  all  the  snow  here,  so  as  to  make  the  ice  look 
so  grey  and  slippery.*" 

*'  That  pole  r  said  Sydney.  "  Why,  ihat  pde 
is  put  up  on  purpose  to  show  that  yon  mustnot.go 
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there.  Don^t  you  see  how  the  ice  is  broken  all 
round  it  1  O,  I  know  how  it  is  that  you  are  bo 
stupid  and  cowardly  to-day.  YouVe  lived  in 
Birmingham  all  your  winters,  and  you  ve  never 
been  used  to  walk  on  the  ice.^ 

^^  I  am  glad  you  have  found  that  out  at  last. 
Now,  look — I  am  really  going.  What  a  horrid 
sensation  !"  she  cried,  as  she  cautiously  put  down 
one  foot  before  the  other  on  the  transparent  floor. 
She  did  better  when  she  reached  the  middle  of  the 
river,  where  the  ice  had  been  ground  by  the 
skates. 

"Now,  you  would  get  on  beautifully,"  said 
Sydney,  "if  you  would  not  look  at  your  feet. 
Why  can'*t  you  look  at  the  people,  and  the  trees 
opposite  V* 

"  Suppose  I  should  step  into  a  hole.'* 

"  There  are  no  holes.  Trust  me  for  the  holes. 
— What  do  you  flinch  so  for?  The  ice  always 
eracks  so,  in  one  part  or  another.  I  thought  you 
had  been  shot.'' 

"  So  did  I,**  said  die,  laughing.  "  But,  Sydney, 
we  are  a  long  way  from  both  banks." 

'•  To  be  sure :  that  is  what  we  oame  for.'** 

Margaret  looked  somewhat  timidly  about  her. 
An  indistinct  idea  flitted  through  her  mind, — ^how 
glad  she  should  be  to  be  accidentally^  innocently 
drowned;  and,  scaroely  recognizing  it,  she  pro- 
ceeded. 
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^'  You  get  on  wdl/^  nhonted  Mr.  Hope»  as  he 
flew  past,  on  his  return  up  the  river. 

"  There,  now,"  said  Sydney,  presently ;  "  it  is 
a  very  little  way  to  the  bank.  I  will  just  take  a 
trip  up  and  down,  and  come  for  you  s^aiOf  to  go 
back ;  and  then  we  will  try  whether  we  can't  get 
cousin  Hester  over,  when  she  sees  you  have  been 
safe  there  and  back/^ 

This  was  a  sight  which  Hester  was  not  destined 
to  behold.  Margaret  had  an  ignorant  partiality 
for  the  ice  which  was  the  least  grey ;  and,  when 
left  to  herself,  she  made  for  a  part  which  looked 
less  like  glass.  Nobody  particularly  heeded  her. 
She  slipped,  and  recovered  herself:  she  slipped 
again,  and  fell,  hearing  the  ice  crack  under  her. 
Every  time  she  attempted  to  rise,  she  found  the 
place  too  slippery  to  keep  her  feet;  next,  there 
was  a  hole  under  her ;  she  felt  the  cold  water, — 
she  was  sinking  through ;  she  caught  at  the  sur- 
rounding edges, — they  broke  away.  There  was  & 
cry  from  the  bank,  just  as  the  death-cold  watensi 
seemed  to  close  all  round  her,  and  she  felt  the  ice 
like  a  heavy  weight  above  her.  One  thought  of 
joy, — "it  will  soon  be  all  over  now,"^ — was  the 
only  experience  she  was  conscious  of. 

In  two  minutes  more,  she  was  breathing  the  air 
again,  sitting  on  the  bank,  and  helping  to  wring 
out  her  clothes.  How  much  may  pass  in  two 
minutes!     Mr.  Hope  was  coming  up  th0  river. 
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again,  when  he  saw  a  bustle  on  the  bank,  and 
slipped  off  his  skates,  to  be  ready  to  be  of  service. 
He  tB,n  as  others  ran,  and  arrived  just  when  a 
dark-blue  dress  was  emerging  from  the  water,  and 
theft  a  dripping  fur  tippet,  and  then  the  bonnet, 
making  the  gradual  revelation  to  him  who  it  was. 
For  one  instant  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  half-hiding  an  expression  of  agony  so  in* 
tense  that  a  bystander  who  saw  it  said,  ^^Take 
comfort,  sir;  she  has  been  in  but  a  very  short 
time.  SheTl  recover,  I  don't  doubt.*"  Hope 
leaped  to  the  bank,  and  received  her  from  the 
arms  of  the  men  who  had  drawn  her  out.  The 
first  thing  she  remembered  was  hearing,  in  the 
lowest  tone  she  could  conceive  of, — "O,  God! 
my  Margaret !"  and  a  groan,  *  which  she  felt 
father  than  heard.  Then  there  were  many  warm 
and  busy  hands  about  her  head, — ^removing  her 
bonnet,  shaking  out  her  hair,  and  chafing  her 
temples.  She  sighed  out,  "O  dear!'*''  and  she 
heard  that  soft  groan  again.  In  another  moment 
she  roused  herself,  sat  up,  saw  Hope's  convulsed 
countenance,  and  Sydney  standing  motionless  and 
deadly  pale. 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,"  she  heard  her 
brother  exclaim. 

**  O,  I  am  very  well,^  said  she,  remembering  all 
about  it.  "  The  air  feels  quite  warm.  Give  me 
my  bonnet.     I  can  walk  home.** 
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^^  Can  yon !  Tke  sooner  the  bettetv  th«n>^  said 
Hope,  raiflkig  hen 

She  could  stand  very  well,  but  the  water  was 
everywhere  drippbg  from  her  clothes.  Matiy  by* 
standers  employed  themsehes  in  wringing  tbem 
out ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Margaret  inquired  Jbr 
hw  sister,  and  hoped  she  did  not  know  of  the 
aeoident.  Hester  did  not  know  of  it,  for  Maigar^t 
happened  to  be  the  first  to  think  of  any  one  but 
henself. 

Sydney  was  flying  off  to  report,  when  he  was 
stopped  and  recalled. 

^*  You  must  go  to  her,  Edward,"  said  Margaret, 
**'  or  she  will  be  frightened.  Yon  can  do  me  no 
good,  Sydney  will  go  home  with  me,  or  any  one 
here,  I  am  sure."  Twenty  people  stepped  forward 
at  the  word.  Margaret  parted  with  her  heavy  fur 
tippet,  accepted  a  long  cloth  doak  from  a  poor 
woman,  to  throw  over  her  wet  clothes,  selected  Mr. 
Jones,  the  butcher,  for  her  escort,  sent  Sydney 
forward  with  directions  to  Morris  to  warm  her  bed, 
and  then  she  set  forth  homeward.  Mr.  Hope  and 
half  a  dozen  more  would  see  her  across  the  ice ; 
and  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  other  bank, 
she  was  able  to  walk  very  much  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Mr.  Hope  had  perfectly  reoovered  his  oompeaute 
before  he  reached  the  somewhat  distant  pond  i^te 
Hester  and  the  Greya  were  watching  sUdJag  Hi^ 
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good  as  could  be  Been  within  twenty  miles.  It  had 
reached  perfection,  like  everything  else  in  Deer^ 
brook. 

'*  What !  tired  already  T  said  Hester  to  her 
husband.  '^  What  have  you  done  with  your 
skates  !^ 

^^0  1  have  left  them  somewhere  there,  I  sup^ 
pose."  He  drew  her  arm  within  his  own.  ^' Come, 
my  dear,  let  us  go  home.     Margaret  is  gone.'^ 

^^  Gone  !  Why !  Is  not  she  well  i  It  is  not  so 
very  oold.'* 

'^  She  has  got  wet,  and  she  has  gone  home  to 
warm  herself." 

Hester  did  not  wait  to  speak  again  to  the  Greys 
ndien  she  comprehended  that  her  sister  had  been 
in  the  river.  Her  husband  was  obliged  to  forbid 
her  walking  so  fast,  and  assured  her  all  the  way 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Hester  reproached 
him  for  his  coolness. 

"  You  need  not  reproach  me,"  said  he.  "I 
shall  never  cease  to  reproach  myself  for  letting  her 
go  where  she  did."  And  yet  his  heart  told  .him 
that  he  had  only  acted  according  to  his  deliberate 
design  of  keeping  aloof  from  all  Margaret^s  pursuits 
and  amusements  that  were  not  shared  with  her 
sister.  And  as  for  the  risk,  he  had  seen  fifty 
people  walking  across  the  ice  this  very  morning. 
Judging  by  the  event,  however,  he  very  sincerely 
dediyred  that  he  should  never  forgive  himself  for 
having  left  her. 
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When  they  reached  home,  Mai^ret  Vftrn  quit0 
vann  and  comfortable,  and  her  hair  drying  rapidly 
under  Morrises  hands.  Hester  was  convinced  that 
everybody  might  dine  as  nsnal.  Margaret  herself 
came  downnsrtairs  to  tea ;  and  the  only  oonsequenoe 
of  the  accident  seemed  to  be,  that  Charles  was 
kept  very  busy  opening  the  door  to  inquirers  how 
Miss  Ibbotson  was  this  evening. 

It  made  Hope  uneasy  to  perceive  how  much 
Margaret  remembered  of  what  had  passed  around 
her  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  the  morning.  If 
ahe  was  still  aware  of  some  circumstances  that  she 
mentioned,  might  she  not  retain  others, — ^the  words 
extorted  from  him,  the  frantic  action  which  he  now 
blushed  to  remember ! 

*^  Brother,^^  said  she,  ^'  what  was  the  meaning 
of  something  that  I  heard  some  one  say,  just  as  I 
sat  up  on  the  bank !  ^  There^s  a  baulk  for  the 
doctor!  He  is  baulked  of  a  body  in  his  own 
house."" 

**'  O,  Margaret,"*^  cried  her  sister,  who  sat  look* 
ing  at  her  all  the  evening  as  if  they  had  been  parted 
for  ten  years,  ^*  you  dreamed  that.  It  was  a 
fancy.  Think  what  a  state  your  poor  head  wad 
in !  It  may  have  a  few  strange  imaginattons  left 
in'  it  still.    May  it  not,  Edward  V 

^'  This  is  not  one,^  he  replied.  '^  She  heaard  very 
acourately.''^ 

"Whatdidthe   meanT  •    '- 
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.  *'  There  is  a  report  abroad  about  me,  arising 
out  of  the  old  prejudice  about  dissection.  Some 
qf  my  neighbours  think  that  dissecting  is  the  em- 
ployment and  the  passion  of  my  life,  and  that  I 
rob  the  church-yard  as  often  as  anybody  is  buried.'^ 

"  O,  Edward  !  how  frightful !  how  ridiculous  !'' 

^^  It  ifi  very  disagreeable,  my  dear.  I  am  taunted 
with  this  wherever  I  go.*" 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  We  must  wait  till  the  prejudices  against  me 
die  out :  but  I  see  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  some 
time ;  for  before  one  suspicion  is  given  up,  another 
arises."  ^ 

"Since  that  unhappy  election,"  said  Hester, 
sighing.  "  What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  men 
like  you  should  be  no  better  treated !  Here  is 
Mrs.  Enderby  taken  out  of  your  hands,  and  your 
neighbours  suspecting  and  slandering  you,  whose 
commonest  words  they  are  not  worthy  to  repeat." 
I  "  My  dear  Hester ! "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  serious 
remonstrance. 

"  That  is  rather  a  wife-like  way  of  putting  the 
case,  to  be  sure,"  said  Margaret,  smiling :  "  but, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  true,  the  matter  surely  ceases  to 
be  strange.  Good  men  do  not  come  into  the  world 
to  be  what  the  world  calls  fortunate,  but  to  be 
aomething  far  better.  The  best  men  do  not  use  the 
means  to  be  rich,  to  be  praised  by  their  neighbours, 
to  be  out. of  the  way  of  trouble ;  and  if  they  will 
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not  use  thd  means,  it  does  not  beeome  tfaem — ^nor 
tbeir  wires — ^to  be  diseonraged  at  Josing  their 
occnpation,  or  being  slandered,  or  suspected  as 
dangerous  people/^ 

Edward'*s  smile  thanked  her,  and  so  did  her 
sister^s  kiss.  But  Hester  looked  grave  again  when 
she  said — 

^'  I  suppose  we  shall  know,  sooner  or  later,  why 
it  is  that  good  people  are  not  to  be  happy  here-* 
and  that  the  more  they  love  one  anodier,  ^tte 
more  struggles  and  sorrows  they  have  to  undefgo.** 

''  Do  we  not  know  something  of  it  iidreiidyP 
said  Hope,  after  a  pretty  long  pause.  ^*  Is  it  not 
to  put  us  off  from  the  too  vehement  derire  of  being 
what  we  conunonly  call  happy  i  By  the  time  higher 
things  become  more  interesting  to  us  than  this,  we 
begin  to  find  that  it  is  given  to  us  to  put  our  own 
happiness  under  our  feet,  in  reaching  forward  to 
something  better.  We  become,  by  natural  conse^ 
quence,  practised  in  this  (forgetful  of  the  things 
that  are  behind)  ;  and  if  the  practice  be  painful, 
what  then !  We  shall  not  quarrel  with  it,  surely, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  exchange  what  we  have 
gained  for  money,  and  praise,  and  animal  spirits, 
abutting  in  an  abject  mind." 

**  O !  no,  no,"  said  Hester ;  "  but  yet  there  are 
troubles  .  .  .  ."  She  stopped  short  on  observing 
Margaret's  quivering  lip. 

*'^  There  are  troubles,  I  own,  which  it  is  difficult 
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to  olasaify  and  inteq)ret,'"  said  her  husband.  "  We 
can  only  etrug^e  through  them,  taking  the  closest 
heed  to  our  innocence.  But  these  afiairs  of  ours— 
these  mistakes  of  my  neighbours— are  not  of  that 
sort.  They  are  intelligible  enough,  and  need  not 
therefore  trouble  us  much." 

Hope  was  right  in  his  suspicion  of  the  accu- 
racy of  Margaret's  memory.  His  tones,  his  words, 
had  sunk  deep  into  her  heart— her  innocent  heart 
—in  which  everything  that  entered  it  became 
safe  and  pure  as  itself.  '  O  God  !  my  Margaret ! ' 
sounded  there  like  music. 

"  What  a  heart  he  has  l"  she  thought.  "  I  was 
very  selfish  to  fancy  him  reserved ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  my  brother  loves  me  so.  If  it  is 
suoh  a  blessing  to  be  his  sister,  how  happy  must 
Hester  be— in  spite  of  everything!  God  has 
preserved  my  life,  and  He  has  given  these  two  to 
each  other !  And  oh  !  how  ho  has  shown  me  that 
they  love  me !  I  will  rouse  myself,  and  try  to 
suffer  less." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


MOOD8   OF  THS  MIND. 


Hb8ter*s  sleeping  aa  well  aa  waking  tfaoughta 
were  this  night  fiill  of  solicitude  as  to  her  feelings 
and  conduct  towards  her  sister.  A  thousand 
times  before  the  morning  she  had  said  to  herself, 
in  dreams  and  in  meditation,  that  she  had  failed 
in  this  relation, — ^the  oldest,  and,  till  of  late,  the 
dearest.  She  shuddered  to  think  how  nearly  she 
had  lost  Margaret ;  and  to  imagine  what  her  state 
of  mind  would  have  been,  if  her  sister  had  now 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  voice,  the  eye,  the 
hand,  which  she  was  resolved  should  henceforth 
dispense  to  her  nothing  but  the  love  and  the  be- 
nefits she  deserved.  She  reflected  that  to  few 
was  granted  such  a  warning  of  the  death  of  be- 
loved ones :  to  few  was  it  permitted  to  feel,  while 
it  was  yet  not  too  late,  the  agony  of  remorse  for 
pain  inflicted,  for  gratifications  withheld;  for 
selfish  neglect,  for  insufficient  love.  She  remem- 
bered vividly  what  her  emotions  had  been  as  a 
childi  on  finding  her  canary  dead  in  its  cage ;— 
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how  she  had  wept  all  day,  not  so  much  for  its  loss 
as  from  the  recollection  of  the  many  times  when 
she  had  failed  to  cheer  it  with  sugar,  and  ground- 
sely  and  play,  and  of  the  number  of  hours  when  she 
had  needlessly  covered  up  its  cage  in  impatience 
at  its  song,  shutting  out  its  sunshine,  and  changing 
the  brightest  seasons  of  its  little  life  into  dull 
night.  If  it  had  been  thus  with  her  sister  I  Many 
a  hasty  word,  many  an  unjust  thought,  came  back 
now  to  wring  her  heart,  when  she  imagined  Mar- 
garet sinking  in  the  water, — the  soft  breathing  on 
wliich  our  life  so  marvellously  hangs,  stopped  with- 
out struggle  or  cry.  How  near, — how  very  near, 
had  Death,  in  his  hovering,  stooped  towards  their 
home!  How  strange,  while  treadingthus  precariously 
the  film  which  covers  the  abyss  into  which  all  must 
some  day  drop,  and  which  may  crack  under  the  feet 
of  any  one  at  any  hour, — ^how  strange  to  be  en- 
grossed with  petty  jealousies,  with  selfish  cares,  and 
to  be  unmindful  of  the  great  interests  of  exist- 
ence, the  exercises  of  mutual  love  and  trust ! 
Thank  God !  it  was  not  too  late.  Margaret  lived 
to  be  cherished,  to  be  consoled  for  her  private 
griefs,  as  far  as  consolation  might  be  possible ;  to 
have  her  innocent  affections  redeemed  from  the 
waste  to  which  they  now  seemed  doomed, — ^ga- 
thered gradually  up  again,  and  knit  into  the 
interests  of  the  home  life  in  which  she  was  ex- 
ternally bearing  her  part.    Full  of  these  thbi^hts, 
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and  forgetting  how  often  her  best  feelings  had 
melted  sway  beneath  the  tranment  heats  Idndled 
by  the  litUe  provocations  of  daily  life»  Hester 
now  believed  that  Mai^garet  would  never  have  to 
Boffar  from  her  more, — that  their  love  wonld  be 
hmoeforth  like  that  of  angels,— like  that  which 
it  would  have  been  if  Margaret  had  really  died 
yesterday*  It  was  yet  early,  when,  in  the  {nil 
enjoyment  of  these  nndoubting  thou^xts,  Hester 
stood  by  her  sister^s  bed-side. 

Margaret  was  still  sleeping,  but  with  that  ex^ 
pression  of  weariness  in  her  face  which  had  of 
late  become  too  common.  Hester  gazed  long  at 
ihe  oouirtenance,  grieving  at  the  ]angaor  «>d 
anxiety  which  it  revealed.  She  had  not  taken 
Margaret's  suffering  to  heart,— she  had  been  un- 
feeling,— strangely  forgetful.  She  would  minister 
to  her  now  with  reverent  care.  As  she  thus 
resolved,  die  b^it  down,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Margaret  started,  shook  off  sleep,  felt  quite  well, 
would  rise; — there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  rise  at  once. 

When  she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  Hester 
was  there,  placing  her  chair  by  the  fire,  and  in- 
venting indulgences  for  her,  as  if  she  had  be^i  an 
inyalid.  It  was  in  vain  that  Margaret  protested 
that  no  effects  of  the  accident  remained, — ^not  a 
single  sensation  of  chill:  she  was  to  be  tak^i 
eare  of,  and  she  submitted.    She  was  touched  by 
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her  sister'*s  gentle  offices,  and  felt  more  like  being 
free  and  at  peace^  more  like  being  lifted  up  out  of 
her  woe,  than  she  had  yet  done  since  the  fatal 
hour  which  rendered  her  conscious  and  wretched. 
Breakfast  went  on  cheerfully.  The  fire  blazed 
bright :  the  rain  pelting  against  the  windows  gave 
welcome  promise  of  exemption  from  inquiries  in 
person,  and  from  having  to  relate,  many  times 
over,  the  particulars  of  the  event  of  yesterday. 
Hester  was  beautiful  in  all  the  glow  of  her  sensi- 
bilities, and  Edward  was  for  this  morning  in  no 
hurry.  No  blue  or  yellow-backed  pamphlet  lay 
beside  his  plate ;  and  when  his  last  cup  was  empty, 
he  still  sat  talking  as  if  he  forgot  that  he  should 
have  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  In  the  midst  of  a 
laugh  which  had  prevented  their  hearing  a  premo- 
nitory knock,  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Grey's 
twin  daughters  entered,  looking  half-shy,  half- 
eager.  Never  before  had  they  been  known  to 
come  out  in  heavy  rain :  but  they  were  so  very 
desirous  to  see  cousin  Margaret  after  she  had  been 
in  the  water! — and  Sydney  had  held  the  great  gig- 
umbrella  over  himself  and  them,  as  papa  would 
not  hear  of  Sydney  not  coming : — he  was  standing 
outside  the  door  now,  under  the  large  umbrella, 
for  he  said  nothing  should  make  him  come  in  and 
see  cousin  Margaret: — he  would  never  see  her 
again  if  he  oould  help  it.  Sydney  had  said  another 
thing, — such  a  wicked  thing !   Mama  was  quite 
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ashamed  of  him.— Mr.  Hope  thought  tbej  h^ 
better  Dot  repeat  anything  wick^  tl^at  any.  one 
had  said :  but  Hester  considered  it  possible  tiiat  it 
nught  not  appear  so  wicked  if  spoken  as  if  ^ft  to 
the  imagination.  What  Sydney  had  said  w^,  ^at 
if  cousin  Margaret  had  been  really  drowued,  he 
would  have  drowned  himself  before  dinner-tim§. 
Mary  added  that  she  heard  him  mutter  that  he 
was  almost  ready  to  do  it  now. — Mr.  Hope  tho^ht 
that  must  be  the  reason  why  he  was  standing  oi^t 
at  present,  to  catch  all  this  rain,  which  was  very 
nearly  enough  to  drown  anybody ;  and  he  went  to 
bring  him  in.  But  Sydney  was  not  to  be  cauglit. 
He  was  on  the  watch ;  and  the  moment  he  saw 
,Mr.  Hope's  coat  instead  of  his  sisters^  cloaks,  he 
ran  off  with  a  speed  which  defied  pursuit,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight  with  the  large  umbrella^ 

His  cousins  were  sorry  that  he  felt  the  event  so 
painfully,  and  that  he  could  not  come  in,  and  con* 
fide  his  trouble  of  mind  to  them.  Hope  resolved 
not  to  let  the  morning  pass  without  seeing  him, 
and,  if  possible,  bringing  him  home  to  dinner,  with 
William  Levitt  to  take  off  the  awkwardness. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  T  exclaimed  Sydney's 
little  sisters.  ^'  He  has  carried  off  the  great 
umbrella." 

"  I  cannot  conveniently  send  you,  just  at  pee* 
sent,"  said  Hei^ter;  ''so  .you  had  better  put^.qiff 
your  cloaks,  and  amuse  yourselves  here  til),  ^l^e 
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tarn  ^b(itc6,  cft  some  one  comes  for  you.  We  will 
epesik  to  Miss  Young  to  excuse  your  not  being 
with  her." 

*  '^  0,  cousin  Margaret,^  said  the  children,  "  if 
you  will  speak  to  Miss  Young,  she  will  give  us  any 
sort  of  a  holiday.  She  minds  everything  you  say. 
She  will  let  us  stop  all  day,  and  dine  here,  if  you 
ask  her.''* 

Hester  said  she  could  not  have  them  stay  all 
day,— she  did  not  mean  to  have  them  to  dinner : 
and  the  little  girls  both  looked  up  In  her  face  at 
once,  to  find  out  what  made  her  speak  so  angrily. 
They  saw  cousin  Margaret  glancing  the  same  way 
too. 

'*  Do  you  know,  Mary,*"  said  Fanny,  "  you  have 
not  said  a  word  yet  of  what  Miss  Young  bade  you 
aay?" 

Mary  told  cousin  Margaret,  that  Miss  Young 
was  wishing  very  much  to  see  her,  and  would  be 
pleased  if  Margaret  would  mention  what  evening 
she  would  spend  with  her, — ^a  nice  long  evening, 
Mary  added,  to  begin  ejs  soon  as  it  grew  dark^  and 
go  on  till ^nobody  knew  when. 

**  Maria  had  better  come  here,''  observed  Hester, 
quickly ;  '^  and  then  some  one  else  besides  Mar- 
garet may  have  the  benefit  of  her  conversation. 
She  seems  to  forget  that  anybody  cares  for  her 
besides  Margaret.  Tell  Miss  Young  she  had  better 
fix  an  evening  to  come  here.'^ 
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^^  I  do  not  think  she  wiH  do  that,^  said  both  the 
little  girls. 

"  Why  not  r 

"  She  is  very  lame  now,^  replied  Mary,  "  and 
she  cannot  walk  further  than  just  to  school  and 
back  again/^ 

"  And,  besides,'"*  remarked  Fanny,  "  she  wants 
to  talk  with  cousin  Margaret  alone,  I  am  sure. 
They  have  such  a  great  deal  of  talk  to  do  whenever 
they  are  together !  We  watch  them  sometimes  in 
the  school-room,  through  the  window,  when  we  are 
at  play  in  the  garden  ;  and  their  heads  nod  at  one 
another  in  this  way.  I  believe  they  never  leave 
off  for  a  minute.  We  often  wonder  what  it  can  be 
all  about." 

''  Ah,  my  dears,  yoa  and  I  had  better  not  adc,^ 
said  Hester.  '^  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  better  thai 
we  should  not  know." 

Margaret  looked  beseechingly  at  her  sister; 
Hester  replied  to  her  look, 

*"*  I  mean  what  I  say,  Margaret.  You  cannot 
but  be  aware  how  much  more  you  have  to  com- 
municate to  Maria  than  to  me.  Our  conversation 
soon  comes  to  a  stand :  and  I  must  say  I  have  had 
much  occasion  to  admire  your  great  talent  for 
silence  of  late.  Maria  has  still  to  learn  your 
accomplishments  in  that  direction,  I  fancy .^ 

Margaret  quietly  told  the  little  giris  that  she 
would  write  a  note  to  Maria,  with  her  answer* 
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*^  You  must  not  do  that,^**  said  Fanny.  ^^  Miss 
Young  said  you  must  not.  That  was  the  reason 
why  she  sent  you  a  message  instead  of  a  note — ^that 
you  might  not  have  to  write  back  again,  when  & 
message  would  do  as  welL^^ 

Margaret,  nevertheless,  sat  down  at  the  writing-* 
table. 

"  You  go  to-day,  of  course,"  said  Hester,  in  the 
voice  of  forced  calmness  which  Margaret  knew  so 
welL  "  The  little  girls  may  as  well  stay  and  dine, 
after  all,  as  I  shall  otherwise  be  alone  in  the 
evening." 

'^  I  shall  not  go  to-day,"  said  Margaret,  without 
turning  her  head. 

^^  You  will  not  stay  away  on  my  account,  of 
course." 

'^  I  have  said  that  I  shall  go  on  Thursday.^ 

^^  Thursday  1  that  is  almost  a  week  hence.  Now, 
Margaret,  do  not  be  pettish,  and  deny  yourself 
what  you  know  you  like  best.  Do  not  be  a  baby, 
and  quarrel  with  your  supper.  I  had  far  rather 
you  should  go  to-night,  and  have  done  with  it,  than 
that  you  should  wait  till  Thursday,  thinking  all 
day  long  till  then  that  you  are  obliging  me  by  stay- 
ing with  me.     I  cannot  bear  that/ 

^^  1  wish  I  knew  what  you  could  bear,"^  said 
Margaret,  in  a  voice  which  the  children  could  not 
hear.  "  I  wish  1  knew  how  I  could  save  yoa 
pain." 
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^e  m^mont  the  words  were  out,  Maj^garoC  t^as 
sorry  for  them.  She  was  »ware that  thebeet  jdnct*^ 
ness  to  her  sister  was  to  take  as  little  notice  at 
possible  of  her  discontents — ^to  torn  the  conf  etto- 
tion — to  avoid  scenes,  or  any  remarks  which^eMld 
bring  them  on.  It  was  hard — sometimes  it  seemed' 
impossible, — to  speak  cabnlyandlightly,  while  efveiy^ 
pulse  was  throbbing,  and  every  fibre  trembling 
with  fear. and  wretchedness ;  but  yet  it  was  besttd^ 
assume  such  calmness  and  lightness.  Margaret 
now  asked  the  little  girls,  while  she  sealed  her  note,  < 
how  their  patch-work  was  getting  on,— thus  far 
the  handsomest  patch-work  quilt  she  had  ever  seen* 

*'  O,  it  will  be  far  handsomer  before  it  is  done. 
Mrs.  Howell  has  found  up  some  beautiful  pieces 
of  print  for  us, — renmants  of  her  first  morning' 
gown  after  she  was  married,  and  of  her  poor  dear 
Howell*s  last  dressing-gown,  as  she  says.  We 
were  quite  sorry  to  take  those ;  but  she  would 
put  them  up  for  us :  and  she  is  to  see  the  quilt 
sometimes  in  return.^ 

'^  But  Miss  Nares's  parcel  was  the  best,  consia 
Maigaret.  Such  a  quantity  of  nankeen  for  the 
grotmd,  and  the  loveliest  chintz  for  the  centre 
medallion  !     Is  not  it,  Mary !  '^ 

*'0  lovely! — Do  you  know,  cousin  Margaret, 
Miss  Nares  and  Miss  Flint  both  cried  when  they 
heard  how  nearly  yon  were  drowned !  I  am  soxe, 
I  had  no  idea  they  would  have  cared  so  mmdu'^ 
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"  Nor  I,  my  door;  But  I  dare  say  they  feel 
kindly  towards  any  one  saved  from  great  dan- 
ger. 

*'  Not  everybody,*^  said  Fanny,  "  only  yon, 
because  you  are  a  great  favoarite.  Everybody 
says  you  are. a  great  favourite.  Papa  eried  last 
night,— just  a  h'ttle  tear  or  two,  as  gentlemen  do, 
—when  he  told  mama  how  |  sorry  everybody  in 
Deerbrook  would  have  been  if  you  had  died.'*' 

**  There !  that  will  do,^'  said  Hester,  struggling 
between  her  better  and  worse  feelings, — her  re- 
morse of  this  morning,  and  her  present  jealousy, — 
and  losing  her  temper  between  the  two. — "  You 
have  said  quite  enough  about  what  you  do  not 
understand,  my  dears. — I  cannot  have  you  make 
so  free  with  your  cousin^s  name,  children.'' 

The  little  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder ; 
and  Hester  thought  she  detected  a  lurking  smile. 

"  I  see  what  you  are  thinking,  children.  Yes, 
look,  the  rain  is  nearly  over ;  and  then  you  may 
go  and  tell  Mrs.  Howell  and  Miss  Nares,  and  all 
the  people  you  see  on  your  way  home,  that  they 
had  better  attend  to  their  own  concerns  than 
pretend  to  understand  what  would  have  been  felt 
if  your  cousin  had  been  drowned.  I  wonder  at 
their  impertinence." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  cousin  Hester !  Shall  we 
go  and  tell  them  so  V 

"  No ;  she  is  not  in  earnest,'"*  said  Margaret. 
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^^  But  before  jou  go,  Morris  shaJl  give  you  some 
pieces  for  your  quilt, — ^some  very  pretty  oneS)  suck 
as  she  knows  I  oan  spare." 

Margaret  rang,  and  Morris  took  the  diildren 
up-stairs,  to  choose  for  themselves  oat  of  Margaret^s 
drawer  of  pieces.  When  the  door  had  oloeed 
behind  them,  Margaret  said — 

'^  Sister,  do  not  make  me  wish  that  I  had  died 
under  the  ice  yesterday .^^ 

'^  Margaret,  how  dare  you  say  anything  so 
wicked  ?  "*' 

•  *'  If  it  be  wicked,  God  forgive  me !  I  was 
wretched  enough  before, — I  would  fain  have  never 
come  to  life  again :  and  now  you  almost  make  me 
believe  that  you  would  have  been  best  pleased  if  I 
never  had.^** 

'  At  this  moment  Hope  entered.  He  had  left 
them  in  a  far  different  mood :  it  made  him  breath- 
less to  see  his  wife^s  face  of  passion,  and  Margaret*s 
of  woe. 

*'  Hear  her  r  exclaimed  Hester.  *'  She  says  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  lost  her  yesterday  I  ^ 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me !  ^  cried  Margaret,  in 
excessive  agitation.  "  You  oppress  me  beyond 
what  I  can  bear.  I  cannot  bear  on  as  I  used  to 
do.  My  strength  is  gone,  and  you  give  me  ncme. 
You  take  away  what  I  had.''^ 

"  Will  you  hear  me  spoken  to  in  thia  way!** 
cried  Hester,  turning  to  her  hnaband. 
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"  I  wilL" 

.   Margaret's  emotion  prevented  her  hearing  this, 
pr  caring  who  was  by.    She  went  on : 

^'  You  leave  me  nothing, — ^nothing  but  yourself^ 
— and  you  abuse  my  love  for  you.  You  warn  me 
against  love, — ^against  marriage^ — ^you  chill  my  very 
soul  with  terror  at  it.  I  have  found  a  friend  in 
Maria ;  and  you  poison  my  comfort  in  my  friend-* 
ship,  and  insult  my  friend.  There  is  not  an  infant 
in  a  neighbour's  house  but  you  become  jealous  of 
it  the  moment  I  take  it  in  my  arms.  There  is  not 
a  flower  in  your  garden,  not  a  book  on  my  table, 
that  you  will  let  me  love  in  peace.  How  ungene- 
rous— ^while  you  have  one  to  cherisli  and  who 
cherishes  you,  that  you  will  have  me  lonely  ! — ^that 
you  quarrel  with  all  who  show  regard  to  me  ! — 
that  you  refuse  me  the  least  solace,  when  my  heart 
is  breaking  with  its  loneliness  I  O,  it  is  cruel  !^^ 
Will  you  hear  this,  Edward  V 
I  will,  because  it  is  the  truth.  For  once, 
Hest<)r,  you  must  hear  another  s  mind ;  you  have 
often  told  your  own." 

"  God  knows  why  I  was  saved  yesterday,"  mur- 
mured Margaret ;  '^  for  a  more  desolate  creature 
does  not  breathe.'^ 

Hope  leaned  against  the  wall.  Hester  relieved 
her  torment  et  mind  with  reproaches  of  Mar- 
garet. 

^^  You  do  not  truai  me^  die  cried ;  "it  ia  you 
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'wfao  make  me  misei^ble.  Ybu  g6  to  cib^  foe  tfab 
comfort  you  oaght  to  seek  in  me.  You  plaee  tteit 
confidence  in  others  whicA  ought  to  be  mino  «li(ine. 
You  are  dieered  when  yon  laani  that  the  odCfr- 
monest  gossips  in  Deerbrook  care  about  you,. and 
you  set  no  value  on  your  own  sister^s  feelings  for 
you.  You  have  faith  and  charity  for  pec^le  odtof 
doors,  and  mistrust  and  misconstruction  for  those 
at  home.  I  am  the  injured  one,  Margaret,  not 
you.'^  • 

"Margaret,"  said  Hope,  "your  sister :sp<«ks 
for  herself.  I  think  that  you  are  the  injured  on^, 
as  Hester  herself  will  soon  agree.  So  far  from 
having  anything  to  reproach  you  with,  I  honour 
your  forbearance, — unremitting  till  this  hour, — I 
mourn  that  we  cannot^  if  wo  would,  console  yon  in 
return.  But  whatever  I  can  do  shall  be  done. 
Your  friendships,  your  pursuits,  shall  be  protect- 
ed. If  we  persecute  your  affections  at  hcmie,  I 
will  take  care  that  you  are  allowed  their  exer- 
cise abroad.  Rely  upon  me,  and  do  not  think  your- 
self utterly  lonely  while  you  have  a  brother.^ 
-  *'  I  have  been  very  selfish,"  said  Margaret,  re^ 
oovmng  herself  at  the  first  word  of  kindness.; 
^^  wretchedness  makes  me  selfish,  I  think.*** 
.  She  raised  herself  up  on  the  sofa,  and  timidly 
held  out  her  hand  to  her  sister.  Hester  thrust  it 
away.  Margaret  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  such,  as 
had  never  been  heard  from  her  since  her  childhood. 
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Hope  fell  on  the  floor-4ie  had  fainted  at  the 
fl(t»nd» 

Even  noW'  there  was  no  one  but  Morris  who  un- 
derstood it.  Margaret  reproached  herself .  bit- 
terly for  her  selfishness, — for  her  loss  of  the  power 
of  self-control.  Hester^s  remorse,  however  greater 
in  degree,  was  of  its  usual  kind,  strong  and  brief. 
She  repeated,  as  she  had  done  before,  that  she 
made  her  husband  wretched, — that  she  should 
never  have  another  happy  moment, — that  she 
wished  he  had  never  seen  her.  For  the  rest  of  the 
day,  she  was  humbled,  contrite,  convinced  that  she 
should  give  way  to  her  temper  no  more.  Her  eyes 
filled  when  her  husband  spoke  tenderly  to  her,  and 
her  conduct  to  Margaret  was  one  act  of  supplica- 
tion. But  a  le^or  degree  of  this  same  kind  of 
penitence  had  produced  no  permanent  good  effect 
before ;  and  tliere  was  no  security  that  the  present 
paroxysm  would  have  a  different  result. 

Morris  had  seen  that  the  children  were  engaged 
up-stairs  when  she  came  down  at  Margaret^s  silent 
summons,  to  help  to  revive  her  master.  When  she 
saw  that  there  had  been  distress  before  there  was 
illness,  she  took  her  part.  She  resolved  that  no 
one  but  herself  should  hear  his  first  words,  and 
sent  the  ladies  av^y  when  she  saw  that  his  con- 
sciousness was  returning.  All  the  world  might 
have  heard  his  first  words.  He  recovered  him- 
self with  a  vigorous  effort,    swallowed    a    glass 
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of  wine,  and  within  a  few  minuteB  was  ex- 
amining a  patient  in  the  waiting-room.  There  the 
little  girls  aaw  him  as  they  passed  the  half-open 
door,  on  their  waj  out  with  their  treasure  of  chintz 
and  print ;  and  having  heard  some  bustle  below, 
they  carried  home  word  that  they  believed  Mr. 
Hope  had  been  doing  something  to  somebody 
which  had  made  somebody  faint;  and  Sophia, 
shuddering,  observed  how  horrid  it  must  be  to  be 
a  surgeon  s  wife. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


WARNINGS. 


Mabia  Young^s  lodging  at  the  farrier^s  had  one 
advantage  over  many  better  dwellings ; — it  was 
pleasanter  in  wdnter  than  in  Bummer.  There  was 
little  to  find  fault  with  in  the  tiny  sitting-room 
after  candles  were  lighted.  The  fire  burned  clear 
in  the  grate ;  and  when  the  screen  was  up,  there 
were  no  draughts.  This  screen  was  quite  a  modem 
improvement.  When  Fanny  and  Mary  Grey  had 
experienced  the  pleasure  of  surprising  Sophia  with 
a  token  of  sisterly  affection,  in  the  sliape  of  a  piece 
of  india-rubber,  and  their  mother  with  a  token  of 
filial  affection,  in  the  form  of  a  cotton-box,  they 
were  unwilling  to  stop,  and  looked  round  to  see 
whether  they  could  not  present  somebody  with  a 
token  of  some  other  sort  of  affection.  Sophia  was 
taken  into  their  counsels ;  and  she,  being  awdre 
of  how  Miss  Young's  candle  flared  when  the  wind 
was  high,  devised  this  screen.  The  carpenter 
made  the  frame ;  Sydney  covered  it  with  canvas 
and  black  paper  for  &  ground ;  and  the  little  girls 


pasted  on  it:  all  the  dm^iags.  •  Md  prints  ikey  -* 
could  mufiten  Here  wa^  the  Dargle^iiii  everlatting:  \ 
waterfall,  that  looked  always  the  aamo  in   tho'  •'. 
Bunny-coloured    print.      There    was    Moclaod^l^i  ^ 
Woodcutter,  with  his  tall  figure,  his  pipe,  his^dog^   ,t 
and  his  faggot,  with  the  snow  lying  all  around  hioiu  •  •  > 
Two  or  three  cathedrals  were  interspersed ;  and,  • 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  larger  than  any  of  tkem^    • 
a  silhouette  of  Mr.  Grey,  with  the  eye^lash  wonder^  '  • 
fully  like,  and  the  wart  upon  his  nose  not  to  be 
mistaken.      Then  there  was  Charles  the  Fiisi 
taking  leave  of  his  family ;  and,  on  either  side  of 
this,  an  evening  primrose  in  water-colours,  by 
Mary,  and  a  head  of  Terror,  with  a  square  mouth 
and  starting  eyes,  in  crayon,  by  Fanny.    Mib. 
Grey  produced  some  gay  border  which  the  paper* 
hanger  had  left  over  when  the  attics  were  last 
furnished ;  and  Sydney  cut  out  in  white  paper  a 
huntsman  with  his  whip  in  the  air,  a  fox,  a  gate, 
and  two  hounds.    Mr.  Grey  pleaded,  that  having 
contributed  his  face,  he  had  done  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  him :  nevertheless,  he  brought  home 
one  day,  on  his  return  from  market,  a  beautifid 
Stream  of  Time,  which  made  the  children  danee 
round  their  screen.  .It  was  settled  at  first,  that 
this  would  nobly  ornament  the  whole  of  cme  side ; 
but  it  popped  into  Sydney's  head,  just  as  he  wa^ 
falling  asleep  one  night,  how  pretty  it  would  be 
to  stick  it  round  with  the  planets.    So  the  planeta 
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wese  etit  out  in  white,  and  shaded  with  Indian  ink. 
Thei9  was  no  migtaking  Saturn  with  his  ring,  or 
Jupiter  with  his  moons.  At  length,  all  waa  done, 
and  the  cook  was  glad  to  hear  that  no  more  paste 
would  be  wanted,  and  the  little  girls  might  soon 
leave  off  giggling  when  Miss  Young  asked  them, 
in  the  school -room,  why  they  were  jogging  one 
another'^s  elbows.  Mr.  Grey  spared  one  of  his 
men  to  deposit  the  precious  piece  of  handiwork  at 
Miss  Young's  lodging ;  and  there,  when  she  went 
home  one  cold  afternoon,  she  found  the  screen 
standing  between  the  fire^and  the  door,  and,  pinned 
on  it|  a  piece  of  paper,  inscribed,  *'  A  Token  of 
friendly  Affection.'^ 

This  was  not,  however,  the  only,  nor  the  first 
gift  with  which  Maria''s  parlour  was  enriched. 
Amidst  all  the  bustle  of  furnishing  the  Hopes^ 
house,  Margaret  had  found  time  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute a  window-curtain  for  her  friend'^s  benefit; 
and  another  person — no  other  than  Philip  Enderby 
— ^had  sent  in  a  chaise-longue,  just  the  right  size 
to  stand  between  the  fire  and  the  table.  It  had 
gone  hard  with  Maria  to  accept  this  last  gift ;  but 
his  nephew  and  nieces  were  Philip's  plea  of  excuse 
for  the  act;  and  this  plea  cut  her  off  from  refusing: 
though  in  her  heart  she  believed  that  neither  the 
children  nor  ancient  regard  were  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  did  it,  but  rather  Margaret^s  affection  for 
her«     For  some  time,  this  cliaise-longue  was  a 
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couch  of  thoiTM;  but  now  affiurs  had  put  on  a 
newer  aspect  still,  and  Maria  forgot  her  own  per* 
pleadiicB  and  troubles  in  sympathy  with  her  friend. 

There  was  nothing  to  quarrel  with  in  the  lo6k 
of  the  chaise-longue,  when  Margaret  entered 
Marians  room  in  the  twilight^  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  appointed  Thursday. 

^  Reading  by  fire-light  T  said  Margaret. 

'^  I  suppose  I  am :  but  it  had  not  occurred  to 
me, — the  day-light  went  away  so  softly.  Six 
o^dock,  I  declare !  The  days  are  lengthening,  as 
we  say  every  year.  But  we  will  have  something 
better  than  fire-light,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
set  those  candles  on  the  table.^ 

The  time  was  long  past  when  Maria  thought  of 
apologizing  for  asking  her  friend  to  do  what  her 
lameness  rendered  painful  to  herself.  Mai^aret 
laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  cloak  behind  the  screen^ 
hghted  the  candles,  put  more  coals  oa  the  fire,  and 
took  her  seat, — not  beside  Maria,  but  in  a  goodly 
arm-chair,  which  she  drew  forward  from  its  recess. 

^^  Now,"  said  she,  ^^  we  only  want  a  cat  to  be 
purring  on  the  rug,  to  make  us  a  complete  winter 
picture.  The  kettle  wiU  be  coming  soon,  to  sing 
ea  the  hob;  and  that  will  do  nearly  as  welL  But* 
Maria,  I  wonder  you  have  no  cat.  We  have  set 
up  a  cat.  I  think  I  will  send  you  a  kitt^  some 
day,  as  a  token  of  neighbourly  affiaction*^ 
•   ^^  Thank  you.    Do  yon  know,  I  was 
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assured  lately  that  I  had  a  cat!  I  said  all  I  could 
in  proof  that  I  had  none ;  but  Mrs.  Tucker  per- 
sisted in  her  inquiries  after  its  health,  notwith- 
standing." 

"  What  did  she  meanT 

**  She  said  she  saw  a  kitten  run  into  the  passage, 
and  that  it  never  came  out  again;  so  that  it 
followed  of  course  that  it  must  be  here  still.  One 
day,  when  I  was  in  school,  she  came  over  to  satisfy 
herself;  and  true  enough,  there  had  been  a  kitten. 
The  poor  thing  jumped  from  the  passage  window 
into  the  yai-d,  and  went  to  see  what  they  were 
about  at  the  forge.  A  hot  horse-shoe  fell  upon  ite 
back,  and  it  mewed  so  dolefully  that  the  people 
drowned  it.  So  there  you  have  the  story  of  my 
cat,  as  it  was  told  to  me." 
.    «^  Thank  you,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know.'' 

**  But  what  does  Mrs.  Grey  say  to  your  setting 
up  a  cat !  When  she  heard  Mrs.  Tucker's  first 
inquiries,  she  took  them  for  an  imputation,  and 
was  vexed  accordingly.  '  Miss  Young !'  said  she, 
*You  must  be  mistaken,  Mrs.  Tucker.  Miss 
Young  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  kitten  f  " 

*'  O,  for  shame !"  said  Margaret,  laughing.  "  But 
what  is  the  annual  expense  of  a  kitten,— can  you 
tell  ua !    I  am  afraid  we  never  considered  that.'' 

"  Why,  there  is  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  once  a  year 
or  80,  when  your  cook  forgets  to  shut  the  larder- 
door  behind  her.     Cats  never  take  the  drumsticka 
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when  there  i«  a  breast,  you  ate  aware.  Yon  know 
best  how  Mr.  Hope  looks,  when  the  drumsticks  and 
ade-bones  come  to  table,  with  an  empty  spsu^e  iti 
the  middle  of  the  dish  where  the  breast  ought  to 
hare  been.^ 

"  I  will  tell  you,  the  first  time  it  happens.*"  And 
Margaret  sank  into  an  absent  fit,  brought  on  by 
the  bare  suggestion  of  discontent  at  home.  Hester 
had  made  her  uncomfortable,  the  last  thing  before 
she  left  the  house,  by  speaking  sharply  of  Maria, 
without  any  fresh  provocation.  Undisciplined  still 
by  what  had  happened  so  lately,  she  had  wished 
Maria  Young  a  hundred  miles  off,  Margaret 
meditated  and  sighed.  It  was  some  time  before 
Idaria  spoke.     When  she  did,  she  said, 

^'  Margaret,  do  not  you  think  people  had  better 
not  persuade  themselves  and  their  very  intimate 
friends  that  they  are  happy  when  they  are  not  Y^ 

*'  They  had  better  not  think,  even  in  their  own 
innermost  minds,  whether  they  are  happy  or  not,  if 
they  can  help  it.*** 

^^  True  :  but  there  are  times  when  that  is  im- 
possible,— when  it  is  far  better  to  avoid  the  effort. 
Come,— I  suspect  we  may  relieve  each  other  just 
now,  by  allowing  the  truth.  I  will  own,  if  yon 
win,  that  I  am  very  unhappy  to*night.  Never 
mind  what  it  is  about.'^ 

"  I  win  if  you  win,''  replied  Maixaret,  faintly 
smiling. 
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"  There  now,  thafa  right !  We  shall  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  We  have  quite  enough  of  seeming 
happy,  God  knows,  beyond  these  doors.  We  can 
talk  there  about  kittens  and  cold  fowl.  Here  we 
will  not  talk  at  all,  unless  we  like ;  and  we  will 
each  groan  as  much  as  we  please.*" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so,**^  said  Mar- 
garet, tenderly.  "  Not  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
you.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  to  fancy  that 
it  is  religious  to  charm  away  grief,  which,  after  all, 
is  rejecting  it  before  it  has  done  its  work ;  and,  as 
for  concealing  it,  there  must  be  very  good  reasons 
indeed  for  that,  to  save  it  from  being  hypocrisy. 
But  the  more  I  agree  with  you,  the  more  sorry  I 
am  to  hear  you  say  just  what  I  was  thinking.  I 
am  afraid  you  must  be  very  unhappy,  Maria." 

^*  I  am  in  great  pain  to-night ;  and  I  do  not  find 
that  pain  becomes  less  of  an  evil  by  one's  being 
used  to  it.  Indeed,  I  think  the  reverse  happens; 
for  the  future  comes  into  the  consideration.''^ 

"  Do  you  expect  to  go  on  to  suffer  this  same 
pain  ?  Can  nothing  cure  it  ?  Is  there  no  help  ? " 
I  "  None,  but  in  patience.  There  are  inter- 
missions, happily,  and  pretty  long  ones,  I  get 
through  the  summer  very  well ;  but  the  end  of  the 
winter — this  same  month  of  February — ^is  a  sad 
aching  time ;  and  so  it  must  be  for  as  many  win- 
ters as  I  may  have  to  live.  But  I  am  better  off 
than  I  was.    Last  February  I  did  not  know  you. 
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Oy  Margai^i,  if  they  had  myt  brought  you  up  fi^m 
under  the  ice,  the  other  day,  how  different  would 
all  have  been  to-night !  ^' 

<^  How  strange  it  seems,  to  think  of  the  differ* 
ence  that  hung  on  that  one  act  1*^  said  Margaret, 
shivering  again  at  the  remembrance  of  her  icy 
prison.  ^^  What^  and  where,  should  I  have  been 
now  ?  And  what  would  have  been  the  change  in 
this  litUe  world  of  ours !  You  would  have  missed 
me,  I  know;  and  on  that  account  I  am  glad  it 
ended  as  it  did.*^ 

^'  And  on  no  other  r**  asked  Maria,  looking  ear* 
nestly  at  her  friend. 

^'  My  sister  would  have  grieved  sadly  at  first, — 
you  do  not  know  what  care  she  takes  of  me, — how 
often  she  is  thinking  of  my  comfort.  And  Edward 
is  fond  of  me  too  :  I  know  he  is;  but  they  live  for 
each  other,  and  could  spare  every  one  else.  You 
and  Morris  would  have  been  my  mourners,  and 

you  two  are  enough  to  live  for." 

To  say  nothing  of  others  who  may  arise." 
I  hope  nothing  more  will  arise  in  my  life, 
Maria.    I  want  no  change.    I  have  had  enough  of 
it." 

''  You  think  so  now.  I  understand  your  feeling 
very  welL  But  yet  I  can  fancy  that  when  you  are 
twice  as  old  as  you  are, — when  a  few  grey  hairs 
peep  out  among  all  that  brown, — when  this  plump 
little  hand  grows  thin,  and  that  girlish  figure  of 
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yours  looks  dignified  and  middle-aged,  and  people 
say  that  nobody  thought  when  you  were  young 
that  yon  would  turn  out  a  handsome  woman, — I 
can  fancy  that  when  all  this  has  happened,  you  may 
be  more  disposed  to  look  forward,  and  less  disin- 
clined to  change,  than  you  feel  at  this  moment. 
But  there  is  no  use  in  saying  so  now.  You  shake 
your  head,  and  I  nod  mine.  You  say  ^  No,'  and 
I  say  '  Yes ;'  and  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

*'  Where  will  you  be  then,  I  wonderr* 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  know,  nor  even  to  inquire  of 
my  own  judgment.  My  health  is  very  bad, — ^worse 
than  yon  are  aware  of.  I  cannot  expect  to  be  able 
to  work  always  : — some  of  my  present  pupils  are 
growing  very  tall ;  and  no  strangers  will  take  me  if 
I  do  not  get  much  better ;  which  is,  I  believe,  im- 
possible. The  future,  therefore,  is  all  a  mystery ; 
and  so  let  it  remain.  I  am  not  anxious  about 
that.'' 

"  But  I  am." 

'*  Here  comes  tea.  Now  you  will  be  doing  a 
finer  thing  in  making  us  a  good  cup  of  tea,  than  in 
settling  my  future  ever  so  satisfactorily,-H3eeing 
that  you  cannoitouch  it  with  so  much  as  your  little 
finger.    The  tea  is  wholly  in  your  power." 

"  You  look  forward  to  other  people's  grey  hair 
and  sedatenees  of  face,  though  you  will  not  to  your 
own.'' 

'^  Mere  grey  hair  is  as  certain  as  futurity  itself; 
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and  I  will  allow  you  to  prophesy  thai  much  for  me 
or  for  anybody.** 

"  Why  should  we  not  prophesy  about  your  ptkpils 
too !    They  seem  to  be  improving  very  muchf*       ' 

'^  They  certainly  are ;  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
lighted  upon  the  pleasantest  subject  I  ever  think 
about.  O,  Margaret,  you  do  not  know  what  en- 
couragement I  have  about  some  of  those  children  ! 
Their  lot  is  and  will  be  a  hard  one,  in  many  re- 
spects. It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  grow  kindly, 
and  liberal,  and  truthful,  with  such  examples  as 
they  have  before  their  eyes.  They  advance  like 
the  snail  on  the  wall,  creeping  three  inches  on  in 
the  day,  and  falling  back  two  at  night.  They  get 
out  of  a  petty  mood  of  mind  in  the  morning,  and 
expand  and  grow  interested  in  things  out  of  Deer- 
brook  ;  and  then,  in  the  evening,  the  greater  part 
of  this  is  undone,  and  they  go  to  bed  with  their 
heads  full  of  small,  vile  notions  about  their  neigh- 
bours." 

"  And  when  they  grow  too  wise  to  have  their 
heads  so  filled,  their  hearts  will  be  heavy  for  those 
who  are  not  rising  like  themselves." 

*^  That  is  unavoidable,  and  they  must  bear  the 
sorrow.  We  must  hope  that  they  will  disperse 
from  Deerbrook,  and  find  their  way  into  a  more 
genial  society  than  they  can  ever  know  here.  I 
must  keep  the  confidence  of  my  children  sacred 
even  from  you,  Margaret :   but  you  may  believio 
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me  wlieu  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  knew  all  that  we 
have  to  say  to  one  another,  you  would  find  some 
of  these  children  animated  with  really  noble 
thoughts,  and  capable  of  really  generous  acts." 

" '  Some  of  them/  Mary  in  particular  I  venture 
to  conjecture  to  be  in  your  thoughts." 

'*  Yes  :  Mary  in  particular ;  but  she  had  always 
a  more  gentle  and  generous  temper  than  her  sisters. 
Fanny,  however,  is  improving  remarkably.**' 

'^  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  I  liad  begun  to 
suspect  it.  Fanny,  I  observe,  lays  fewer  informa- 
tions than  she  did  ;  and  there  is  more  of  thought, 
and  less  of  a  prying  expression,  in  her  face.  She  is 
really  growing  more  like  Mary  in  countenance. 
The  little  Rowlands — the  younger  ones — seem 
simple  enough ;  but  Matilda,  what  a  disagreeable 
child  she  is  !*" 

^'The  most  that  can  be  done  with  her,  is  to 
leave  her  only  a  poor  creature — to  strip  her  of  the 
conceit  and  malice  with  which  her  mother  would 
overlay  her  feeble  intellect.  This  sounds  deplo- 
rably enough ;  but,  as  parents  will  not  speak  the 
plain  truth  to  themselves  about  their  cbai^, 
governesses  must.  There  is,  perhaps,  little  better 
material  in  Fanny :  but  I  trust  we  may  one  day 
8ee  her  more  lowly  than  she  can  at  present  relish 
the  idea  of  being,  and  with  energy  enough  to  im* 
prove  under  the  discipline  of  life,  when  she  can  no 
longer  have  that  of  school.     She  and  Mary  have 
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been  acknowledging  to-day  a  fine  piece  of  expe- 
rience. Mr.  Grey  is  pleased  with  their  great  im- 
provement in  Latin.  He  finds  they  can  read,  with 
ease  and  pleasmre,  some  favourite  classical  scraps 
which  ho  used  to  talk  about  without  exciting  any 
interest  in  them.  They  honestly  denied  having 
devoted  any  more  time  to  Latin  than  before,  or 
having  taken  any  more  pains ;  and  no  new  methods 
have  been  tried.  Here  was  a  mystery.  To-day 
they  have  solved  it.  They  find  that  all  is  owing 
to  their  getting  up  earlier  in  the  morning  to  teach 
those  Uttle  orphans,  the  Woods,  to  read  and  sew.^ 

"  Not  a  very  circuitous  process,'*'*  said  Margaret ; 
*^  love  and  kind  interest,  energy  and  improvement, 
-—whether  in  Latin  or  anything  else.  But  what 
did  you  mean  just  now  about  truth !  What  should 
make  the  Greys  otherwise  than  truthful!'*' 

"O,  not  the  Greys!  I  was  thinking  of  the 
other  family  when  I  said  that.  But  that  is  a  laige 
subject:  let  us  leave  it  till  after  tea.  Will  you 
give  me  another  cup !'' 

^^  Now ;  shall  we  begin  upon  our  large  subject  P 
said  she,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  tea-tray  and 
kettle,  and  Margaret  handed  her  her  work-bag* 

*'*'  I  am  aware  that  I  asked  for  it,"^  replied  Mar- 
garet ;  ^^  but  it  is  a  disagreeable  topic,  and  perhaps 
we  had  better  avoid  it." 

"  You  will  take  me  for  a  Deerbrook  person,  if  I 
Bay  WQ  will  go  into  it,  will  not  you!*" 
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"  O  no :  you  have  a  reason,  I  see.  So,  why 
should  not  the  little  Rowlands  be  truthful  !^ 

"  Because  they  have  so  perpetual  an  example  of 
falsehood  before  them  at  home.  I  have  made  some 
painful  discoveries  there  lately .'" 

*'  Is  it  possible  you  did  not  know  that  woman 
long  ago !'' 

**  I  knew  her  obvious  qualities,  which  there  is 
no  need  to  specify :  but  the  depth  of  her  untruth 
is  a  new  fact  to  me.^ 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  now  l" 

**  Quite  sure  of  it  in  some  particulars,  and 
strongly  suspecting  it  in  others.  Do  not  tell  your 
sister  anything  of  what  I  am  going  to  say,  unless 
yon  find  it  necessary  for  the  direction  of  her  con- 
duct. Let  your  disclosures  be  rather  to  Mr.  Hope. 
That  is  settled,  is  it!  Well,  Mrs.  Rowland's 
ruling  passion  just  now  is  hatred  to  your  household."* 

"  I  suspected  as  much.     But — ^the  untruth.'^ 

*',Wait  a  little.  She  dislikes  you,  alland  severally.'*' 

"  What,  my  brother  r 

**  O,  yes ;  for  marrying  into  the  Grey  connexion 
so  decidedly.     Did  you  ever  hear  that  before !" 

Margaret  laughed ;  and  her  friend  went  on. 

"  This  capture  and  imprisonment  of  her  mother 
(for  the  poor  old  lady  is  not  allowed  to  see  whom 
she  pleases)  is  chiefly  to  get  her  from  under  Mr. 
Hope^s  care.  I  fancy,  from  her  air,  and  from 
some  things  she  haa  dropped,  that  she  has  some 
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grand,  coup-xle-thefitre  in  reserve  about  tlisit  mat- 
ter ;  but  this  is  merely  suspicion :  I  will '  how 
speak  only  of  what  I  know  to  exist.  She  is 
injuring  your  brother  to  an  extent  tliat  he  is  not, 
but  ought  to  be,  aware  of.^ 

*'  What  does  she  say !  She  shudders  at  his 
politics,  I  know.'* 

**  Yes ;  that  might  be  ignorance  merely,  and  even 
conscientious  ignorance :  so  we  will  let  that  pass. 
She  also  hints,  very  plainly  and  extensively,  that 
your  brother  and  sister  are  not  happy  together." 

^^  She  is  a  wicked  woman,^  said  Margaret,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  ^*  I  half  suspected  what  you  tell  me, 
from  poor  George's  errand  that  unhappy  day.** 

'^  Bight.  Mr.  Rowland's  irony  was  intended 
to  stop  his  wife's  insinuations  before  the  children. 
She  says  the  most  unwarrantable  things  about 
Mrs.  Grey's  having  made  the  match;  and  she 
intimates  that  Hester  has  several  times  gone  to 
bed  in  hysterics,  from  Mr.  Hope  having  upbraided 
her  with  taking  him  in." 

"  What  ii  to  be  done !"  cried  Margaret,  throw- 
ing down  her  work. 

^^  Your  brother  will  decide  for  himself  whether 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Howland,  or  to  let  the  slander 
pass,  and  live  it  down.  Our  duty  is  to  give  him 
information;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty.*— And 
now,  have  you  been  told  anything  abou£  'Mr. 
Hope's  practice  of  dissection  !** 
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t  Margaret  related  what  she  had  heard  on  the 
bank  of  the  rivers  and  Hope's  explanation  of  it. 
^  "  He  know3  more  than  he  told  you,  I  have  no 
doubt,'^  replied  Maria.  "  The  beginning  of  it 
was,  your  brother^s  surgery  pupil  having  sent  a 
greatt  toe,  in  a  handsome-looking  sealed  packet^  to 
some  lad  in  the  village,  who  happened  to  open  it 
at  table.  You  may  imagine  the  conjectures  as 
to  where  it  came  from,  and  the  revival  of  stories 
about  robbing  churchyards,  and  of  prejudices 
about  dissection.  ^Irs.  Rowland  could  not  let 
such  an  opportunity  as  this  pass  by ;  and  her 
neighbours  have  been  favoured  with  dark  hints  as 
to  what  has  been  heard  under  the  churchyard 
wall,  and  what  she  herself  has  seen  from  her 
window  in  sleepless  nights.  Now,  Mr.  Hope 
must  take  notice  of  this.  It  is  too  dangerous  a 
pubject  to  be  left  quietly  to  the  ignorance  and 
superstitions  of  such  a  set  of  people  as  those 
among  whom  his  calling  lies.  No  ignorance  on 
earth  exceeds  that  of  the  country  folks  whom  he 
attends."" 

"  But  they  worship  him,**'  cried  Margaret. 

"  They  have  worshipped  him ;  but  you  know, 
worship  easily  gives  place  to  hatred,  among  tho 
es^tremely  ignorant ;  and  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
quicken  tho  process  as  talk  about  violating  graves. 
Po  pot  be  frightened ;  I  tell  you  this  to  prevent 
mifiohief,  not  to  prophesy  it.  Mr.  Hope  will  take 
what  measures  he  thinks  fit :  and  I  shall  tell  Mr. 
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Howland,  to-morrow  moming^  that  I  am  the 
source  of  yomr  information.  I  was  just  going  to 
warn  him  to-day  that  I  meant  to  speak  to  you 
in  this  way ;  but  I  left  it  till  to-morrow,  that  I 
might  not  be  preyented." 

^^  Deaf  Maria,  this  will  cost  you  your  bread.**^  . 

^^  I  believe  not ;  but  this  consideration  belongs 
to  that  future  of  time  on  which,  as  I  was  saying, 
we  cannot  lay  our  little  fingers.  The  present  is 
dear  enough — that  Mr.  Hope  ought  to  know  his 
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''  He  shall  know  it.  But,  Maria,  do  you  mean 
that  Mrs.  Rowland  talks  of  all  these  aiEurs  before 
her  children  i  '^ 

^'  When  Mr.  Rowland  is  not  present  to  ohedc 
it.  And  this  brings  me  to  something  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  said,  though  I  have  no  proof  to 
bring.  Having  found  of  late  what  things  Mrs* 
Rowland  can  say  for  a  purpose, — how  varioudy 
and  how  monstrously  untrue, — and  seeing  that 
aD  her  enterprises  are  at  present  directed  against 
the  people  who  live  in  a  pleasant  little  oomerw 
house  .  . "" 

*^  But  why  i  You  have  not  yet  fully  accounted 
for  this  enmity.'*" 

**  I  have  not,  but  I  will  now.  I  think  she  joiss 
your  name  with  h^  brothers,  and  that  she  ao- 
eordingly  hates  you  now  as  she  onoe  hated  Hastav. 
But  mind,  I  am  not  sure  of  this«^ 

<' But  how Why.  .  .!** 
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^^  You  will  divine  that  I  have  changed  my 
opinion  about  Mr.  Enderby^s  being  engaged  to 
Mifis  Bruce,  since  you  asked  me  for  my  judgment 
upon  it.  I  may  very  possibly  be  mistaken :  but 
as  Mr.  Enderby  lies  under  censure  for  forming 
and  carrying  on  such  an  arrangement  in  strange 
concealment  from  his  most  intimate  friends,  I 
think  it  due  to  him  at  least  to  put  the  supposition 
that  he  may  not  be  guilty.''^ 

Margaret  could  not  speak,  though  a  thousand 
questions  struggled  in  her  heart. 

'^^I  am  aware,'^  continued  Maria,  ^'with  what 
confidence  she  has  everywhere  stated  the  fact  of 
this  engagement,  and  that  Mrs.  Enderby  fully 
believes  it.  But  I  have  been  struck  throughout 
with  a  failure  of  particularity  in  Mrs.  Rowland^s 
knowledge.  She  cannot  tell  when  her  brother  last 
aaw  Miss  Bruce,  nor  whether  he  has  any  intention 
of  going  to  Rome.  She  does  not  know,  evidently, 
whether  he  waA  engaged  when  he  was  last  here ; 
and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression,  that  his 
being  engaged  now,  is  a  matter  of  inference  from 
a  small  set  of  facts,  which  will  bear  more  than  one 
interpretation.''^ 

**  Surely  she  would  not  dare  ^     Margaret 

paused. 

*''  It  is  a  bold  stroke  (supposing  me  right),  but 
Ae  would  strike  boldly  to  make  a  quarrel  between 
lier  brother  and  his  friends  in  the  eomer-house:  and 
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if  the  device  chonld  fiul  at  last,  Ae  hM  tho  interm^ 
diate  satiBfaction  of  making  them  uneomfortabie.'*^ 
:  "  Horrid  creature  I"*'  said  Margaret,  feeling, 
however,  that  she  would  forgive  all  the  horridness 
for  tho  sake  of  finding  that  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
done  this  horrid  thing. 

I  ,"  We  must  not  forget,"  said  Maria,  '*  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Yomg 
men  have  been  known  to  engage  themselves  myste- 
riously, and  without  sufficient  respect  to  the  con- 
fidence of  intimate  friends.^' 

4    "  This  must  be  ascertained,  Maria ;"  and 

again  Margaret  stopped  short  if^ith  a  blush  of  shame. 

".  By  time,  Margaret :  iano  other  way.  I  can- 
not, of  course,  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland,  or  any  one, 
on  so  private  an  affair  of  the  family ;  nor,  under 
the  circumstances,  can  Mr.  Hope  stir  in  it.  We 
^ust  wait :  but  it  cannot  be  for  long.  Some 
illumination  must  reach  Decrbrook  soon, — either 
/rom  Mr.  Enderby^s  going  to  Rome,  or  coming 
here  to  see  his  mother.'* 

/  ^'  Mrs.  Rowland  said  he  would  come  here,  she 
hoped,  for  his  wedding  journey.'*' 

*^  She  did  say  so,  I  know.  And  she  has  told 
plenty  of  people  that  her  brother  is  delighted  that 
Mrs.  Enderby  is  settled  with  her  ;  whereas  some 
.beautiful  plants  arrived  this  morning  for  Mrs. 
.Enderby's.  conservatory,  by  his  orders  (the  Row^ 
lands  have  no  conservatory,  you  know).     The 
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children  were  desired  not  to  mention  the  arrival 
of  theee  [dants  to  grandmama ;  and  Mrs.  Row- 
land wrote  by  return  of  post,— I  imagine  to  inform 
him  for  the  first  time  of  his  mother's  removal." 

Margaret  thought  these  things  wei*e  too  bad  to 
be  true. 

^I  should  have  said  so  too,  some  time  ago ;  and, 
as  I  cannot  too  earnestly  repeat,  I  may  be  T^Toug 
now.  But  I  have  done  my  duty  in  giving  you 
reason  for  suspending  your  judgment  of  Mr.  En- 
derby.  This  being  done,  we  will  talk  of  something 
else. — Now,  do  not  you  think  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  preserving  my  pupils  from  a  habit  of 
untruth  T 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

But  the  talking  of  somotliing  else  did  not  operate 
so  well  as  it  sounded.  The  pauses  were  long  after 
what  had  passed.  At  length,  when  Margaret 
detected  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  speculation, 
Mf  he  is  not  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce,  it  docs  not 
follow ,'  she  roused  herself,  and  exclaimed, 

"  How  very  good  it  is  of  you,  Maria,  to  have 
laid  all  this  open  to  me  !^ 

Maria  hung  her  head  over  her  work,  and 
thought  within  herself  that  her  friend  could  not 
judge  of  the  deed.     She  replied, 

^*  Thank  you !  I  thought  I  should  get  some  sym- 
patby  from  you  in  the  end,  to  repay  me  for  the 
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irksomenesB  of  exposiag  mich  a  pieoe  of  aooial  Tioe 
as  this  poor  lady's  condoct." 

<*  Yes,  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  it 
before,  as  I  feel  it ;  but  you  know  there  is  so  much 
to  think  over  !  It  is  so  wonderful, — so  almost  in- 
conceivable r 

*«  It  is  so." 

'^  Is  it  quite  necessary,  Maria  I — yes,  I  see  it  is 
necessary, — ^that  you  should  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland 
to-morrow !  You  are  bound  in  honesty  to  do  so ; 
but  it  will  be  very  painful.  Can  we  not  help  you ! 
Can  we  not  in  some  way  spare  you  V 

"  No,  you  cannot,  thank  you.  For  Mr.  Row- 
land's sake,  no  one  must  be  by ;  and  none  of  you 
can  testify  to  the  facts.  No,  leave  me  alone.  By 
this  time  to-morrow  night  it  will  be  done.  What 
knock  is  that!  No  one  ever  knocks  on  my  ac- 
count. Surely  it  cannot  be  your  servant  already. 
It  is  only  now  half-past  eight.**" 

^^  I  promised  Hester  I  would  go  home  early .''^ 

''  She  cannot  want  you  half  so  much  as  I  do. 
Stay  another  hour.'" 

Margaret  could  not.  Hester  made  a  point  of 
her  returning  at  this  time,  \yhon  the  cloaking 
and  final  chat  were  done,  and  Margaret  was  at  the 
door,  Maria  called  her.  Margaret  came  skipping 
back  to  hear  her  friend*s  whisper. 

''  How  is  your  wretchedness,  Margaret  t " 
**  How  is  yours  l"  was  Margaret's  reply. 
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^^  Much  better.  The  diaburdening  of  it  is  • 
great  comfort.*^ 

**  And  the  pain — the  aching  V 

**  O,  never  mind  that ! " 

Margaret  shook  her  head ;  she  could  not  but 
mind  it — ^but  wish  that  she  could  take  it  upon  her- 
self sometimes.  She  had  often  thought  lately,  that 
she  should  rather  enjoy  a  few  weeks  of  Maria's 
pain,  as  an  alternative  to  the  woe  under  which  she 
had  been  suffering ;  but  this,  if  she  could  have  tried 
the  experiment,  she  would  probably  have  found  to 
be  a  mistake.  When  she  saw  her  friend  cover  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if  for  a  listless  hour  of  soHt 
tude,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  wrong  in  yielding 
to  her  sister  s  jealousy  of  her  being  so  much  with 
Maria ;  and  she  resolved  that,  next  time,  Maria 
should  appoint  the  hour  for  her  return  home. 

When  Maria  was  thus  covering  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  she  was  thinking, — "  Now  half  this 
task  is  over.  The  other  half  to-morrow^^and  then 
the  consequences ! " 

When  Margaret  entered  the  drawing-room  at 
home,  where  her  brother  was  reading  aloud  to 
Hester,  he  exclaimed, 

"  We  beat  all  Deerbrook  for  early  visiting,  I 
think.  Here  are  you  home;  and  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Tucker  has  still  another  pipe  to  smoke,  and  the 
wine  is  not  mulled  yet  at  the  Jameses." 

^'  It  is  quite  time  Margaret  was  giving  us  a  little 
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of  her  company,  I  am  sure,"  said  Hester.  "  You 
forget  how  early  she  went.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
school,  I  think  she  and  Maria  would  spend  all  their 
time  together.  I  have  every  wish  not  to  interfere ; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  this  friendship  has  made 
Maria  less  selfish.^ 

.  "  It  would,  I  dare  say,  my  dear,  but  that  there 
was  no  selfishness  to  begin  upon.  I  am  afraid  she 
is  very  unwell,  Margaret." 

"  In  much  pain,  I  fear." 

*'  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  do  her  any  good. 
You  can  glance  over  what  we  have  read,  and  I 
shall  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  go  on 
with  it." 

I  wonder  you  left  Maria,  if  she  is  so  poorly.'*^ 
I  determined  that  I  would  not,  another  time ; 
but  this  time  I  had  promised.*^ 

*^  Pray,  do  not  make  out  that  I  am  any  restraint 
upon  your  intercourse  with  Maria.  And  yet, — ^it 
is^  not  quite  fair  to  say  that,  either.^ 

*^  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair."^ 
<  *^  But  you  (diould  warn  me, — ^you  should  tell  me, 
if  I  ask  anything  unreasonable.  When  are  you 
going  again  ?  An  old  patient  of  my  husband's  has 
sent  ns  a  quarter  of  a  chest  of  very  fine  oranges. 
We  will  carry  Maria  a  basketful  of  oranges  to-> 


morrow. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


LONG   WALKS. 


The  unhappy  are  indisposed  to  employment : 
all  active  occupations  are  wearisome  and  disgust- 
ing in  prospect,  at  a  time  when  ever)i;hing,  life 
itself,  is  full  of  weariness  and  disgust.  Yet  the 
unhappy  must  be  employed,  or  they  will  go  mad. 
Comparatively  blessed  are  they,  if  they  are  set  in 
families,  where  claims  and  duties  abound,  and 
cannot  be  escaped.  In  the  pressure  of  business 
there  is  present  safety  and  ultimate  relief.  Harder 
is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  few  necessary  occupa- 
tions, enforced  by  other  claims  than  their  own 
harmlcssness  and  profitableness.  Reading  often 
fails.  Now  and  then  it  may  beguile;  but  much 
oftener  the  attention  is  languid,  the  thoughts 
wander,  and  associations  with  the  subject  of  grief 
are  awakened.  Women  who  find  that  reading 
will  not  do,  will  obtain  no  relief  from  sewing* 
Sewing  is  pleasant  enough  in  moderation  to  those 
whose  minds  are  at  ease  the  while ;  but  it  is  an 
employment  which  is  trying  to  the  nerves  when 
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long  continued,  at  the  best ;  and  nothing  can  be 
worse  for  the  harassed,  and  for  those  who  want  to 
escape  from  themselves.  Writing  is  bad.  The 
pen  hangs  idly  suspended  over  the  paper,  or  the 
sad  thoughts  that  are  alive  within  write  themselves 
down.  The  safest  and  best  of  all  occupations  for 
such  sufferers  as  are  fit  for  it,  is  intercourse  with 
young  children.  An  infant  might  beguile  Satan 
and  his  peers  the  day  after  they  were  couched  on 
the  lake  of  fire,  if  the  love  of  children  chanced  to 
linger  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  angelic  nature. 
Next  to  this  comes  honest,  genuine  acquaintance* 
4ship  among  the  poor;  not  mere  charity-visiting, 
grounded  on  soup-tickets  and  blankets,  but  inter- 
course of  mind,  with  real  mutual  interest  between 
the  parties.  Gardening  is  excellent,  because  it 
unites  bodily  exertion  with  a  sufficient  engagement 
of  the  faculties,  while  sweet,  compassionate  Naturo 
is  ministering  cure  in  every  sprouting  leaf  and 
scented  blossom,  and  beckoning  sleep  to  draw  nigh, 
and  be  ready  to  follow  up  her  benignant  work. 
Walking  is  good, — not  stepping  from  shop  to  shop, 
or  from  i^ighbour  to  neighbour;  but  stretching 
out  far  into  the  country,  to  the  freshest  fields,  and 
the  highest  ridges,  and  the  quietest  lanes.  How- 
ever sullen  the  imagination  may  have  been  among 
its  griefs  at  home,  here  it  cheers  up  and  smilesw 
However  listless  the  limbs  may  have  been  when 
flustaimng  a  too  heavy  heart,  here  they  are  bsaced, 
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iittd  the  lagging  gait  bocomes  bnojant  again. 
However  perverse  the  memory  maj  have  been  in 
presenting  all  that  was  agonizing,  and  insisting 
only  on  what  eannot  be  retrieved,  here  it  is  first 
disregarded,  and  then  it  sleeps ;  and  the  sleep  of 
the  memory  is  the  day  in  Paradise  to  the  unhappy. 
The  mere  breathing  of  the  cool  wind  on  tlie  face 
in  the  commonest  highway,  is  rest  and  comfort 
which  must  be  felt  at  such  times  to  be  believed. 
It  18  disbelieved  in  the  shortest  intervab  between 
its  seasons  of  enjoyment;  and  every  time  the 
sufferer  has  resolution  to  go  forth  to  meet  it,  it 
penetrates  to  the  very  heart  in  glad  surprise.  The 
fields  are  better  still ;  for  there  is  the  lark  to  fill 
up  the  hours  with  mirthful  music ;  or,  at  worst, 
the  robin  and  the  flocks  of  fieldfares,  to  show  that 
the  hardest  day  has  its  life  and  hilarity.  But  the 
calmest  region  is  the  upland,  where  human  life  is 
spread  out  beneath  the  bodily  eye,  where  tho  mind 
roves  from  the  peasant's  nest  to  the  spiry  town, 
from  the  school-house  to  the  church-yaiti,  from 
the  diminished  team  in  the  patch  of  fallow,  or  the 
fisherman  s  boat  in  the  cove,  to  the  viaduct  that 
spans  the  valley,  or  the  fleet  that  glides  ghost-like 
on  the  horizon.  This  is  the  perch  where  the  spirit 
plumes  its  ruffled  and  drooping  wings,  and  makes 
ready  to  let  itself  down  any  wind  that  Heaven  may 
send. 

No  doubt  Margaret  found  the  benefit  of  exer- 
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ciae,  and  ihe  aolitaiy  epjoyment  of  the  ooimtry; 
jTor^  during  the  last  few  wceka,  walking  seemed  to 
have  become  a  passion  with  her.  Heater  waa 
almost  out  of.  patience  about  it,  when  Jar  a 
moment  she  lost  sight  of  what  she  well  knew  must 
be  the  cause  of  this  strong  new  interest*  Every 
doubtful  morning,  Margaret  was  at  the  window 
exploring  the  clouds.  .  Every  fine  day  she  laid  her 
watch  on  the  table  before  her,  impatiently  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  hour  when  her  brother  was  to 
come  in  for  Hester,  and  when  she  might  set  oif  by 
herself,  not  to  return  till  dinner-time.  She  be- 
came renowned  in  Deerbrook  for  the  length  of  her 
excursions.  The  grocer  had  met  her  far  out  in 
one  direction,  when  returning  from  making  his 
purchases  at  the  market-town.  The  butcher  had 
seen  her  in  the  distant  fields,  when  he  paid  a  visit 
to  his  grazier  in  the  pastures.  Dr.  Levitt  had 
walked  his  horse  beside  her  in  the  lane  which 
formed  the  limit  of  the  longer  of  his  two  common 
rides ;  and  many  a  neighbour  or  patient  of  Mr. 
Hope's. had  been  surprised  at  her  declining  a  cast 
in  a  taxed  cart  or  gig,  when  there  was  only  a  long 
stretch  of  plain  road  before  her,  and  the  lanes  and 
fields  were  too  miry  to  enable  her  to  seek  any 
variety  in  them,  in  her  way  home. 

These  were,  in  fact,  Margaret^'s  times  of  refresh- 
ing,— of  practical  worship.  These  were  the  times 
wjien  she  ihiw  what  at  other  moments  she  only. 
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repeated  to  herself, — 'that  all  things  are  right, 
and  that  our  personal  trials  derive  their  bittemeaa 
from  our  ignorance  and  spiritual  inexperience. 
At  these  times  she  could  not  only  pity  all  who 
suffered,  but  congratulate  all  who  enjoyed,  and 
could  afford  feelings  of  disinterested  regard  to 
Philip,  and  of  complacency  to  Miss  Bruce.  She 
remembered  that  Miss  Bruce  was  unconscious  of 
having  injured  her, — was  possibly  unaware  even  of 
her  existence  ;*  and  then  she  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
blessing  her  rival,  and  of  longing  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  servo  her  secretly  and  silently,  as  the 
happy  girl's  innocence  of  all  wrong  towards  her 
deserved. 

Margaret's  desire  for  a  long  solitary  walk  was 
as  strong  as  ever,  the  day  after  she  had  visited 
Maria.  No  opportunity  had  occurred  of  speaking 
to  her  brother  without  alarming  Hester ;  and  she 
had  almost  determined  merely  to  refer  him  to 
•Maria,  instead  of  tolling  the  story  herself.  She 
should  not  see  him  again  till  dinner.  He  was 
gone  into  the  country ;  the  day  was  gloomy  and 
cold,  and  Hester  was '  not  disposed  to  leave  the 
fireside:  so  Margaret  issued  forth,  with  thick  shoes, 
mnbrella  and  muff*, — ^guarded  against  everything 
that  might  occur  overhead  and  under  foot.  She 
had  generally  found  hope,  or  at  least  comfort, 
abroad ;  to-day,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  muoh 
happier,  she  found  anxiety  and  fear.     The  thought, 
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the  very  words,  vould  incessantly  recur,  ^  If  he  is 
not  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce,  it  does  not  follow  .  .  ^ 
Then  she  seriously  grieved  for  her  brother,  and 
the  troubles  which  she  feared  awaited  him ;  and 
then  she  reproached  herself  with  not  grieving 
enough, — not  having  attention  enough  to  spare 
from  her  own  concerns.  While  she  was  walking 
along  on  the  dry  causeway,  looking  straight  before 
her,  but  thinking  of  far  other  things  than  the  high 
road,  she  was  startled  by  the  stroke  of  a  horse'^s 
foot  against  a  stone  close  by  her  side,  and  a  voice 
speaking  almost  in  her  ear.  It  was  only  Edward. 
He  was  going  a  couple  of  miles  forward,  and  he 
brought  his  horse  beside  the  raised  causeway,  so 
that  they  could  converse  as  if  walking  together. 

**  There  is  nobody  to  overhear  us,  I  think,"  said 
Margaret,  looking  round.  *^  I  have  been  wanting, 
since  yesterday  evening,  to  speak  to  you  alone,— 
about  something  very  disagreeable,  which  I  would 
not  disturb  Hester  with.  You,  of  course,  can  do 
as  you  please  about  telling  her.^ 

She  related  to  him  the  whole  story  of  Mrs. 
Rowland^s  imputations  and  proceedings, — her  ra* 
ports  of  the  hysterics  and  their  origin,  the  body- 
snatching,  and  the  cause  and  mode  of  Mrs. 
Enderby's  removal.  Margaret  had  always  con- 
sidered her  brother  as  a  man  of  uncommon  nerve; 
and  her  surprise  was  therefore  great  at  seeing 
him  change  colour  as  he  did. 
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.  ^^  We  fihall  agree,"  said  she,  ^'  that  the  worst  of 
all  this  is,  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  part  of  it.'^ 

*  O  Heavens  !'  thought  Hope,  '  is  it  possible 
that  Mrs.  Grey  can  have  told  the  share  she  had  in 
my  marriage  r  It  was  but  a  momentary  fear. 
Margaret  went  on. 

"  I  have  never  hoped, — I  never  hoped  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  much  less  here, — that  Hester  could 
escape  the  observation  of  her  neighbours, — ^that 
her  occasional  agitation  of  spirits  should  not  excite 
remark  and  speculation.  As  we  are  not  quite 
whole  and  sound  in  our  domestic  peace, — (I  must 
speak  plainly,  brother,  at  such  a  time  as  this,)  I 
should  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  no  notice 
of  that  set  of  imputations.  I  trust  we  shall  live 
them  down.*" 

**  You  gave  me  great  comfort  in  a  few  words 
once,'*  said  Hope.  "  Do  you  remember  saying, 
'  When  the  time  for  acting  comes,  see  how  she  wiU 
act  V  You  know  her  well,  and  you  judge  her 
rightly  :  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  the  less  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  time  seems  coming  when  we  may  all 
have  to  act, — I  scarcely  see  how, — but  against 
adversity.'" 

**'  She  will  come  out  nobly  then.  I  fear  nothing 
for  her  but  too  much  prosperity." 

'^  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  I  assure  you,^  said 
Hope,  smiling  somewhat  sadly. 
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^f  You  find  tim  effect  of  thie  wotnan'ii  *  siioidmi^'* 
'  ^'^ My  situation  has,  trom  one  cause  or' more, 
totally  changed  since  you  first  knew  mo.  It  would 
break  Hester^s  heart  to  hear  what  I  am  subjected 
to  in  the  discharge  of  my  daily  business*  I  tell  her 
A  trifle  now  and  then,  to  prepare  her  for  wliat  ma^ 
happen;  but  she  and  you  do  not  know  a  tenth 
part  of  what  is  inflicted  upon  me.'*' 

**  And  what  may  happen  P 

*'  I  cannot  seethe  extent  of  it  myself:  but  I  am 
losing  my  practice  every  day. — No,  not  through  any 
failure ;  not  through  any  of  the  accidents  which  will 
happen  in  all  medical  practice.  There  are  reports 
of  such  abroad,  I  believe ;  but  nothing  is  commoner 
than  those  reports.  The  truth  is,  no  patient  of 
mine  has  died,  or  failed-  to  do  well,  for  an  unusu- 
ally long  space  of  time.  The  discontent  with  mo 
is  from  other  causes." 

**  From  Mrs.  Rowland''s  tongue,  I  doubt  not, 
more  than  from  your  politics."*' 

**  The  ignorance  of  the  people  about  us  is  the 
great  evil.  Without  this,  neither  Mrs.  Rowland, 
nor  any  one  else,  could  persuade  them  that  I  rob 
the  church-yard,  and  vaccinate  children  to  get 
patients,  and  draw  good  teeth  to  sell  again.'' . 

^  O,  monstrous  P  ssud  Margaret,  who  yet  epidd 
not  help  laughing.  ^^  You  never  draw  teeth,  d^ 
your 

'*  Sometiitice ;  but  not  when  I  eon  get  peoplerio 
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go  to  the  dentist  at  Blickley*  Mrs;  Grey  used  to 
boast  to  you  of  my  popularity ;  but  I  never  liked 
it  much*  I  bad  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch  to 
avoid  confidences ;  and  you  see  how  fast  the  stream 
18  at  present  running  the  contrary  way.  I  can 
hardly  get  on  my  horse  now,  without  being  in- 
sulted at  my  own  door/' 

^^  Must  you  subnut  to  all  this  V 

*'By  no  means.  I  have  called  two  or  three 
men  to  account,  and  shaken  my  whip  over  one  or 
two  more, — ^vith  excellent  effect.  If  there  were 
none  but  bullies  among  my  enemies,  I  could  easily 
deal  with  them.**^ 

**  But  cannot  we  go  away,  and  settle  soraewhero 
else  r 

*'  O  no  !  Wherever  I  might  go,  it  would  soon  bo 
understood  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Deer- 
brook,  from  being  detected  in  body-snatching  and 
the  like.  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  stay.  We  must 
remain,  and  live  down  all  imputations  whatever,  if 


we  can.*** 


"  And  if  we  cannot  T^ 

*^  Then  we  shall  see  what  to  do  when  tlie  time 


comes.'* 


*'  And  having  managed  the  bulUes,  how  do  you 
propose  to  manage  Mrs.  Rowland  I  What  do  you 
think  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Grey?" 

*^  I  shall  not  do  that.  The  Greys  have  no  ooor 
o6ni<  with  it ;  bat  they  will  think  they  have.    Then 
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there  will  be  a  partisan  warfare,  with  me  for  th^ 
pretext,  and  the  two  families  have  had  quite  waiv 
fare  enough  for  a  life-time  already*  No,  I  shall 
not  bring  the  Greys  into  it.  I  am  sorry  enough 
for  Mr.  Rowland,  for  I  am  sure  he  has  no  part  in 
all  this.  I  shall  go  to  him  to-day.  I  should  con^ 
front  the  lady  at  once,  and  call  her  to  account, 
but  that  Miss  Young  must  be  considered.  Tiie 
more  courageous  and  disinterested  she  is,  the  more 
care  we  must  take  of  her."*^ 

*^  Perhaps  she  is  at  this  moment  telling  Mr. 
Rowland  what  we  talked  about  last  night.  How 
very  painful ! — Do  you  know  she  thinks,-«(it  is 
right  to  tell  the  whole  for  other  people'^s  sake), — 
she  thinks  that  what  Mrs.  Rowland  says  is  not  to* 
be  trusted,  in  any  case  where  she  feels  enmity. 
Maria  even  doubts  whether  Mr.  Enderby  has^ 
treated  you  and  his  other  friends  so  very  negli- 
gently,— whether  he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce, 
after  all.'' 

Mr.  Hope  was  so  much  engaged  about  one  of 
his  stirrups  while  Margaret  said  this,  that  he  could 
not  observe  where  and  how  she  was  looking. 

'*  Very  likely,''  replied  Hope,  at  length. "  Hester- 
has  thought  all  along  that  this  was  possible.  We 
shall  know  the  truth  from  Enderby  himself,  one  of 
these  days,  by  act  or  word.  Meantime,  I,  for  one, 
shall  wait  to  hear  his  own  story." 

There  was  another  pause,  at  the  end  of  whid» 
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Mr.  Hope  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  said  he 
must  be  riding  on.  Margaret  called  him  back  for 
a  moment,  to  ask  what  he  wished  her  to  do  about 
informing  Hester  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Mr. 
Hope  was  disposed  to  tell  her  the  whole,  if  possible  ; 
but  not  till  he  should  have  come  to  some  issue  with 
Mr.  Rowland.  He  hated  mysteries, — any  con- 
cealments in  families;  and  it  was  due  both  to  Hester 
and  to  himself  that  there  should  be  no  concealment 
of  important  affairs  from  her.  The  only  cautions 
to  be  observed  were,  to  save  her  from  suspense,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  formal  telling  of  bad 
news,  and  to  choose  an  opportunity  when  she  might 
have  time,  before  seeing  any  of  the  Rowlands,  to 
consider  the  principles  which  should  regulate  her 
conduct  to  them,  that  she  might  do  herself  honour 
by  the  consistency  and  temper  of  which  she  was 
capable  under  any  circumstances,  when  she  was 
only  allowed  time. 

This  was  settled,  and  he  rode  off  with  almost  his 
usual  gaiety  of  air. 

He  saw  Mr.  Rowland  before  night.  The  next 
day  but  one,  a  travelling  carriage  from  Blickley 
was  scon  standing  at  Mr.  Rowland''s  door;  and 
before  the  clock  struck  nine,  it  was  loaded  with 
trunks  and  bandboxes,  and  crowded  with  people. 
As  it  drove  doi.vn  the  village  street,  merry  little 
faces  appeared  at  each  carriage  window.  Mr. 
Rowland  was  on  the  box.     He  was  going  to  take 
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hia  £imily  to  Cheltenham  for  the  spring  months* 
MifiB  Rowhind  was  rather  ddicate,  and  Deerbrook 
was  cold  in  March.  Mrs.  Endorby  was  left  be- 
hind ;  but  there  was  Phcebe  to  take  care  of  her ; 
and  Mr.  Rowland  was  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
settled  his  family.  It  seemed  rather  a  pity,  to  be 
sure,  that  the  old  lady  had  been  moved  out  of  her 
own  house  just  before  she  was  to  be  left  alone  in 
her  new  residence ;  but,  between  Mr.  Rowland  and 
her  maid,  she  would  be  taken  good  care  of;  and 
the  family  would  return  when  the  warm  weather  set 
in. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DISCLOSURES. 


The  whole  village  seemed  relieved  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Rowlands.  Mrs.  Grey,  who  had  always 
been  refused  admission  to  her  old  friend  on  one 
pretence  or  another,  was  joyfully  welcomed  by 
Phoebe,  and  was  plunged  into  all  the  delights  of 
neighbourly  chat  before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  on 
the  very  first  morning.  Fanny  and  Mary  Grey 
voluntarily  offered  to  go  to  Miss  Young,  now  that 
they  were  her  only  pupils,  to  save  her  the  trouble 
of  the  walk  to  the  school-room.  This  was  a  great 
relief  to  Maria,  and  her  little  parlour  held  the 
three  very  nicely  ;  and  when  the  girls  had  suffici- 
ently admired  the  screen  over  again, — their  father^s 
profile,  the  planet  ,  and  the  Dargle,  they  settled 
quite  as  well  as  at  home.  There  was  still  a  comer 
left  for  cousin  Margaret,  when  she  chose  to  come 
with  her  German  books,  or  her  work,  and  her 
useful  remarks  on  what  they  were  doing.  No  im- 
mediate consequences  had  happened  to  Maria 
from  her  plain  dealing  with  Mr.  Rowland;  and 

VOL.  n.  I 
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4|he  was  quite  ready  to  enjoy  the  three;. nijoiiti^  of 
freiedom,  without  looking  too  an|dou6ly;  towai*dp 
the  end  of  them.  The  very  gardener  at  the  ^ojHr 
landa  seemed  to  bestir  himself  with  unusual  alacrity 
to  put  the  garden  into  spring  trim ;  and  the  eook 
and  housemaid  might  be  seen  over  the  hedge,  walk^ 
ing  arm-in-arm  on  the  gravel  walks,  smelling  at 
the  mezereon,  and  admiring  Miss  Annans  boordelrof 
yellow  crocuses,  as  the  gardener  said,  as  much  as^  if 
they  had  been  fine  plants  out  of  a  conservatory.  The 
birds  themselves  seemed  to  begin  their  twittering 
in  the  trees,  and  the  eows  their  lowing  in  the 
meadow,  from  the  hour  that  Mrs.  Rowland  went 
away.  In  other  words,  there  were  many  whom 
that  event  left  free  and  at  ease  to  observe  tfaie 
harmonies  of  nature,  who  were  usually  compelled 
to  observe  only  the  lady,  and  the  discords  ot  her 
household. 

It  was  only  the  second  day  after  the  departaF9 
of  the  family  that  Margaret  took  her  seat  in  tii6 
offered  comer  of  Marians  parlour.  She  laid  down 
her  book,  and  took  up  her  work,  when  the  question 
{urose,  which  has  probably  interested  all  intdQi- 
gent  school-girk  for  many  a  year,^ — What  made-ficr 
many  Ath6nianB,-^-6o  many,  that  there  mmthave^ 
been  scnne  wise  and  good  men  among  them,*^treat' 
such  a  person  aa  Socrates  in  the  way  they  did  t 
Margaret  waa  quite  oocupied  in  admiring  Hie  sevt 
of  Socratic  method  with  which  Maria  drew  Mt 
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Yk-cnrh'th^'inincifs  of  her  pupils  some  of  the  difficult 
philosophy  of  Opinion,  and  the  liberality  withirhich 
she ''allowed  for  the  distress  of  heathen  moralists 
5t^  havitig  the  sanction  of  Custom  broken  up. 
M^garet  was  thus  quite  occupied  with  the  delight 
of  seeing  a  great  subject  skilfully  let  down  into 
3f<ouug  minds,  and  the  others  were  no  less  busy 
witii  the  subject  itself,  when  Mary  started,  and 
0aid  it  made  her  jump  to  see  Sydney  bring  Fairy 
close  up  to  the  window.  Fanny  imperiously  bade 
her'  mind  what  she  was  about,  and  let  Sydney 
akme;  but  yet,  in  a  minute  or  two,  Fanny's  own 
eyes  were  detected  wandering  into  the  yard  where 
Sydney  still  remained.  "  He  is  getting  Fairy 
i^d,^**  she  said  in  a  soliloquizing  tone.  Every  one 
laughed, — the  ide  of  shoeing  a  fairy  was  so  ridi- 
oulous! — and  some  witticisms,  about  Bottom  the 
weaver,  and  his  ass'*s  head,  were  sported.  It  was 
evident  that  Socrates  had  no  more  chance  this 
day,  and  Maria  changed  the  subject. 

' '  Sydney  looks  very  much  as  if  he  wanted  tm 
come  in/'*  observed  Mary. 

Sydney  did  particularly  wish  to  come  in ;  but  he 
saw  that  cousin  Margaret  was  there :  and  he  had 
fek  an  unconquerable  awe  of  cousin  Margaret  ev^ 
sinoa  the  day  of  his  conveying  her  over  the  ice. 
So  he  siood  irresolutely  watching,  as  nail  after 
nail  was  driven  into  Fairy's  hoof,  catting  glances 
every  minute  at  the  window. 

i2 
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"  Shall  I  see  what  he  wanta?'^  aeked  Margaret, 
perceiviDg  that  lesions  would  not  go  on  till  Sydn^ 
had  got  out  what  he  wished  to  aay.  "  May  I 
open  the  window  for  a  moment,  Maria^  to  speak  to 
himr 

"  What  do  you  think  I  ^  cried  Sydney,  taking  in- 
stant advantage  of  the  movement,  and  carrying  off 
his  awkwardness  by  whipping  the  window-sill  while 
he  spoke.  "  What  do  you  think  ?  Mr-  Enderby 
is  come  by  the  coach  this  morning.  I  saw  him 
myself;  and  you  might  have  met  our  Ben  carrying 
his  portmanteau  home  from  where  he  was  pat 
down,  half  an  hour  ago.  We'^ll  have  rare  sport,  if 
he  stays  as  long  as  he  did  last  summer.  I  do 
believe/'  he  continued,  leaning  into  the  room,  and 
speaking  with  a  touch  of  his  mother^s  mystery,  "  he 
would  have  come  long  since,  if  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
not  been  here.  I  wish  she  had  taken  herself  oif 
two  months  ago,  and  then  I  might  have  had  a 
run  with  the  harriers  with  him,  tta  he  promised  I 
should.'' 

''  Now  you  have  said  just  a  little  too  much^ 
Sydney ;  so  you  may  go,"  said  Maria.  ^'  Shut 
down  the  window^  will  you  ?  "*' 

.It  was  well  for  Margaret  that  there  was  the 
recess  of  the  window  to  lean  in.  There  shestood> 
not  speaking  a  word.  It  was  not  in  nature  for 
Maria  to  refrain  from  casting  a  glance  at  heri^;-- 
which  glance  grew  into  » look  of  intellig^ee* 
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1*'  You  do  not  quite  wink  as  mama  does,"  ob- 
«erved  Fanny ;  "  but  I  know  very  well  what  you 
mean.  Miss  Young.*** 

' '  *^  So  people  always  fancy  when  they  observe 
upon  nothing,  or  upon  what  they  know  nothing 
about,  Fanny.  But  I  thought  you  were  convinced, 
'some  time  ago,  that  you  should  not  watch  people^s 
Countenances,  to  find  out  what  they  are  thinking, 
any  more  than  .  .  .  /* 

■  ♦*  I  should  read  a  letter  they  are  writing,^  inter- 
Topted  Fanny.  "  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Young;  but  I  really  thought  I  saw  you  look- 
ing at  cousin  Margaref's  face.  However,  I  dare 
say  everybody  supposes  the  same, — that  Mr.  En- 
derby  would  not  have  been  here  now  if  Mrs.  Row- 
land had  not  gone  away.  You  need  not  mind 
Mary  and  me,  Miss  Young ;  you  know  we  hear 
all  about  Mrs.  Rowland  at  home." 

'*  I  know  you  are  apt  to  fancy  that  you  under- 
stand all  about  Mrs.  Rowland,  my  dear;  but 
perhaps  Mrs.  Rowland  herself  might  happen  to 
differ  from  you,  if  she  could  look  into  your  mind. 
It  is  for  you  to  settle  with  yourself  whether  you 
think  she  would  be  satisfied  that  you  have  done  by 
her  as  you  would  have  her  do  by  you.  This  is 
your  own  affair,  Fanny ;  so  now,  without  any  one 
tiying  to  see  in  your  face  what  you  think  of  your- 
self, we  will  go  to  our  business." 

The  scratching  of  pens  in  the  exercise  books^ 
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and  the  turning  over  6f  the  dictiooar}',  no\r  pto* 
ceeded  for  aome  time  in  profound  silence,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Margaret  stole  back  to  her 
comer.  i 

"  There  goes  twelve  ! "  softly  exclaimed  Maryt 
"  Mama  said  we  might  go  with  her  to  ciOl  at 
cousin  Hester's,  if  we  were  home  and  ready  hf 
half  past  twelve.  We  shall  not  be  nearly  done, 
Miss  Young."  .,    . 

Miss  Young  did  not  take  the  hint.  She  only 
said, 

**Is  your  mama  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hope.' 
Then,  Margaret,  do  not  let  us  detain  you  here. 
You  will  wish  to  be  at  home,  I  am  sure.** 

Never,  as  Maria  supposed,  had  Margaret  more 
impatiently  desired  to  be  at  home.  Though  ac- 
customed to  go  in  and  out  of  Maria's  abode, 
with  or  without  reason  assigned,  she  had  noi 
now  ventured*  to  move,  though  the  little  room 
felt  like  a  prison.  An  awkward  consciousnesi^  h^ 
fixed  her  to  her  seat.  Now,  however,  she  ixuMte 
hafite  to  depart,  promising  to  visit  her  friend  agahi 
very  soon.  The  little  girls  wanted  her  to  arrange 
to  come  every  morning,  and  stay  all  the  time  ttf 
lessons  ;  but  Margaret  declined  making  any  midi 
engagement. 

As  she  went  home,  she  scarcely  raised  her 
eyes,  for  fear  of  seemg  him;  and  yet  sheKngeted 
foi^  an  instant  at  h^  brother's  door,  from  a  feel^ 
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ing  of  disappointment  at  having  met  no  one  ahe 
knew. 

She  had  fully  and  undoubtingly  intended  to  tell 
Hester  of  Philip's  arrival ;  but  when  she  had  taken 
off  her  bonnet,  and  settled  herself  beside  her  sister 
in  the  drawing-room,  she  found  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  open  the  subject.  While  she  waa 
meditating  upon  this,  the  entrance  of  the  Greys 
seemed  to  settle  the  matter.  She  supposed  they 
would  make  the  disclosure  for  her ;  but  she  soon 
perceived  that  they  had  not  heard  the  news.  Mrs. 
Grey  went  on  quoting  Mrs.  Enderby  and  Phoebe, 
and  Sophia  remarked  on  the  forsaken  condition  of 
the  old  lady,  in  a  way  which  was  quite  incom- 
patible with  any  knowledge  of  the  new  aspect  which 
affairs  had  assumed  this  morning.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  Margaret  to  be  spared  the  discussion  of  a 
fact  on  which  so  much  was  to  be  said ;  but  lo !  in 
Uie  midst  of  a  flow  of  talk  about  fomentations,  and 
tho  best  kind  of  nighi-light  for  a  sick  room,  there 
¥fas  a  knock  at  the  door,  every  stroke  of  which  was 
recognised  to  a  certainty  by  Margaret.  While 
the  other  ladies  were  pushing  back  their  chairs,  to 
break  up  the  appearance  of  a  gossip,  and  make 
room  for  another  party  of  visitors,  Margaret  was 
wholly  occupied  with  contriving  to  sit  upright,  not- 
withstanding the  dimness  that  came  over  her  sight. 

It  was  he.  He  entered  the  room  quickly, 
looked  taller  than  ever,  as  Sophia  thought  to  her* 
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self,  and  more  tiban  ever  like  a  Polish  County  novr 
that  hifi  blue  great-coat  was  battoned  up  to  ih« 
chin.  He  stopped  for  half  a  moment  on  seeiog 
ladies  in  cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  then  came  fof t 
ward,  and  shook  hands  with  everybody*  Hester 
observed  that  he  looked  full  at  Margaret  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  her ;  but  Margaret  did  not  see 
this,  for,  though  she  commanded  herself  wonder* 
fully,  she  could  not  meet  his  eye.  Of  course,  he 
was  asked  when  he  arrived,  and  had  to  answer  the 
question,  and  also  the  remarks  which  were  mado 
on  the  length  of  his  absence,  and  on  the  expectflK 
tions  of  everybody  in  Deerbrook  that  he  would 
have  visited  the  old  place  at  Christmas  or  New 
Year.  He  was  then  pitied  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  mother^s  health.  To  this  he  made  no  reply 
whatever;  but  when  Mrs.  Grey  inquired  how 
he  found  Mrs.  Enderby,  he  briefly, — somewhat 
abruptly, — answered,  that  he  thought  her  very  ill. 
It  was  equally  impossible  for  Margaret  to  sit  totally 
silent  while  all  this  was  going  on,  and  to  addrew 
herself  to  him :  she  therefore  kept  up  some  coin* 
versation  with  Sophia  on  the  greenhouse,  and  the 
fate  of  the  evergreens  in  the  shrubbery,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  the  frost  in  January,—*- 
which  laurestinus  had  been  lost,  and  how  the  arbu* 
tus  had  suffered,  and  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  laurels  on  the  grass  could  grow  up  to  their  for* 
mer  size  and  beauty.     While  Sophia  was  telling 
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that  the  greenhouse  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  that  she  had  therefore  turned  over  her  interest 
in  it  to  Sydney,  and  begged  the  little  girls  to  di- 
vide her  garden  between  them,  Mr.  Enderby  was 
seen  to  take  Hester  into  the  window,  and  after 
i^emarking  upon  the  snow-drops  beneath,  to  speak 
privately  to  her.  Margaret  was  afraid  Mrs.  Grey 
would  take  the  hint,  and  go  away.  Her  presence 
now  appeared  a  sort  of  protection,  which  Mar- 
garet exerted  herself  to  retain,  by  not  allowing  the 
conversation  to  flag.  She  need  not  have  feared  ; 
Mrs.  Grey  was  turning  over  in  her  mind  how  she 
might  best  introduce  her  congratulations  on  Mr. 
Enderby's  engagement,  and  her  inquiries  after 
Miss  Bruce's  welfare ;  topics  on  which  she  con- 
ceived that  good  manners  required  her  to  enter. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Enderby  had  been  saying  to 
Hester — 

*'  You  will  excuse  the  ofler  of  my  good  wishes 
on  your  settlement  here  being  briefly  and  hastily 
made ;  but  I  am  at  this  moment  in  great  anxiety. 
Is  Hope  at  home  f 

**  No :  he  is  some  miles  off  in  the  country.*'' 
**Then  I  must  charge  you  with  a  message  to 
him.  I  think  my  mother  very  ill ;  and  I  find  it  is 
some  time  since  Hope  has  seen  her.  WOl  you 
beg  him  to  come  to  her  without  loss  of  time,  when 
he  returns  ?' 

I  3 


**  Certainly ;  he  will  be  homo  within  two  or  three 
hours,  I  have  no  doubt."**  » 

^*  And  then  ask  him  whether  he  will  not  pre- 
jscribe  h  visit  from  you  to  my  mother.  It  will<  do 
her  good,  I  am  confident.  You  know  she  ig  ril 
alone  now  with  her  maid."*^ 

^'  I  am  aware  of  that.  It  is  not  from  negligeooe 
or  disinclination,  I  assure  you,  that  we  have  «eea 
so  little  of  Mrs.  Enderby  for  some  time  past.*^    • 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,'^  said  he,  shaking  Us 
head.  Then,  after  a  pause, — "Shall  you  be  at 
home  this  evening  f 

"Yes." 

"And  alone?" 

"  Yes.     Will  you  come  T 

"  Thank  you ;  I  will  come  in  for  an  hour.  I 
shall  then  hear  Hope'*s  report  of  my  mother ;  toid 
— between  ourselves— I  want  a  few  words  with 
your  sister.    Can  you  manage  this  for  me  T 

"  No  doubt." 

He  was  gone  in  another  moment,  with  a  bow  to 
the  whole  party. 

"  Gone !"  cried  Mrs.  Grey ;  "  and  I  have  not 
said  a  word  to  him  about  his  engagement  and  Miss 
Bruce !    How  very  odd  he  must  think  us,  Sophia !" 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  all  we  have 
to  say,'*'*  observed  Hester.  "  He  is  so  uneasy  about 
bis  mother,  I  see,  that  he  will  not  leave  her  yet 
awhile.^ 
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Margaret  was  sure  she  perceived  in  her  sister's 
beautiful  eye  and  lip  the  subtle  expression  of 
amusement  that  they  bore  when  a  gay  thought 
waa  in  her  mind,  or  when  her  neighbours  were 
Betting  oif  in  speculation  on  a  wrong  scent. 

'^  But  half  the  grace  of  one*s  good  wishes  is  in 
tlieir  being  oifered  readily/^  said  Mrs.  Grey, ''  as  I 
was  saying  to  Sophia,  the  other  day,  when  we 
were  considering  whether  Mr.  Grey  should  not 
write  to  Mr.  Enderby  with  our  congratulations. 
^slKiuld  not  like  to  appear  backward  on  such 
an  occasion,  for  many  reasons. — Well,  now,  my 
dears ;  one  thing  more.  You  must  come  to  tea 
with  us  this  evening.  It  will  be  a  mild  evening,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  and  I  have  sent  to  Miss  Young, 
to  say  that  my  sedan  will  bring  her  at  six  o  clock. 
We  have  quite  set  our  hearts  upon  having  you  for 
a  sociable  evening."^ 

"  Thank  you,"*'  said  Hester  :  "  we  would  come 
with  great  pleasure,  but  that  we  are  engaged.^ 

''  Engaged,  my  dear !  Margaret  has  just  told 
lis  that  you  have  no  engagement.'" 

*^  So  Margaret  thought :  but  we  are  engaged. 
A  friend  of  Mr.  Hope'^s  is  coming  to  spend  the 
evening,  and  I  promised  that  we  would  be  at 
home."'* 

"  Dear  r  said  Sophia ;  ''  and  we  bad  quit<^  set 
our  bearts  upon  your  coming."" 

^'  Cannot  you  bring  the  gentleman  with  yon,  my 
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dear!-   I  am  «ure  Mr.  Grey  will  be  faappy  to  dee 
any  friend  of  Mr.  Hope's.**^ 

*'  Thank  you ;  but  he  is  coming  on  bnainess.^  * 

**  O,  well ! — But  Margaret  can  be  spared^  surely. 
I  mippose  you  must  stay  and  make  tea,  my  dear. 
It  would  not  do,  I  know,  for  you  to  appear  to  nteg^ 
lect  your  husband  s  country  patients, — ^particularly 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  But  Margaret  can 
come,  surely.  Sydney  shall  step  for  her,  a  little 
before  six.^ 

"  O  yes,''  said  Sophia ;  "  Margaret  can  come. 
The  gentleman  can  have  no  business  with  her,  I 
suppose."*' 

Margaret  was  again  puzzled  with  the  fun  that 
lurked  in  the  eye  and  lip.  She  had  been  passire 
till  now ;  but  seeing  Hester's  determination  thiH 
she  should  not  go,  she  said  yery  decidedly  that  she 
should  much  prefer  coming  some  evening  when  her 
brother  and  sister  need  not  be  left  behind. 

"  Mrs.  Grey  is  not  very  well  pleased,"  observed 
Margaret,  when  their  visitors  were  gone.  *^  Could 
not  you  have  been  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  this 
gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be !" 

*^  I  thought  it  better  not  to  say  more,^  said 
Hester,  now  unable  to  help  stealing  a  glance  at 
her  sister.  ''  Our  visitor  is  to  be  Mr.  Enderby. 
He  is  so  uneasy  about  his  mother,  that  my  husband 
is  to  see  her  this  afternoon;  and  Mr.  Enderby 
offers  to  come  in  the  evening,  to  discuss  her  case." 
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Aftor  a  Blight  pause,  Hester  continued, — ''  Sophia 
was  very  positive  about  its  being  impossible  that 
our  visitor  oould  have  any  business  with  you, — 
was  not  she  T 

"  O,  Hester !"  said  Margaret,  imploringly,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Well,  well,'^  said  Hester,  remembering  how 
oruel  this  speech  might  appear  to  her  sister,  '*  I 
ought  not  to  speak  to  you  from  my  own  habitual 
disbelief  of  Mrs.  Rowland'^s  news.  I  will  go  away, 
dear;  only  just  saying  first,  that  I  like  Philip's 
looks  very  well.  He  does  not  seem  happier  than 
he  ought  to  be,  while  his  mother  is  so  ill:  nor 
does  he  act  as  if  he  felt  he  had  neglected  us, 
his  old  friends*  As  my  husband  says,  we  must 
hear  his  own  story  before  we  judge  him.^ 

When  she  left  the  room,  Margaret  could  not 
have  settled  with  herself  whether  there  was  most 
pain  or  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  this  evening. 
Five  minutes  before,  she  had  believed  that  she 
should  spend  it  at  the  6reys\— should  hear  the 
monotonous  hiss  of  the  urn,  which  seemed  to 
take  up  its  song,  every  time  she  went,  where  it 
had  left  off  last ; — should  see  Mrs.  Grey's  winks 
from  behind  it; — should  have  the  same  sort  of 
cake,  cut  by  Sophia  into  pieces  of  exactly  the 
same  size ; — should  hear  Sydney  told  to  be  quiet* 
and  the  little  girls  to  go  to  bed; — should  have 
to  play  Mrs.  Grey'^s  favourite  waits,  and  sing  Mr. 
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Grey^s  favourite  song,  and  aA  last^  io  refuse  a 
glass  of  sherry  three  times  over»  and  oottle  away, 
after  hearing  much  wonder  expressed  that  the  even- 
ing was  gone  already. — Now,  instead  of  thisy  there 
was  to  be  the  fear  and  constraint  of  Philip's  pre- 
sence,— so  unlike  what  that  had  ever  been  befo>^ ! 
— no  longer  gay,  easy,  and  delightful,  but  all  Uiat 
was  awkward.  No  one  would  be  sure  of  w^t 
the  others  were  feeling ;  or  whether  ther^  was 
any  sufficient  reason  for  their  mutual  feelinga  be* 
ing  so  changed.  Who  would  find  the  oonvenlii- 
tion  t  What  could  be  talked  about  which  would 
not  bring  one  or  another  into  collision  with  Mrs. 
Rowland  or  Miss  Bruce  i  But  yet,  there  would 
be  his  presence,  and  with  it,  bliss.  There  would 
be  his  very  voice ;  and  something  of  his  thoughts 
could  not  but  come  out.  She  was  better  pleased 
than  if  his  evening  was  to  be  spent  anywjhere 
else. 

Dinner  passed,  —  she  did  not  know  howy-r- 
except  that  her  brother  thought  Mrs*  Enderby 
not  materially  worse  than  when  he  saw  her  last. 
—-The  tea-tray  came,  and  stood  an  hour^*— Mr. 
Hope  being  evidently  restless  and  on  the  watch. 
He  said  at  last  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  tea 
over  before  Enderby  came ;  and  Margaret  re* 
peated  in  her  own  mind  that  it  tvas  less  awkward ; 
an^  .yet ,  she  waa  disappointed.  The  moment  the 
table  yff0  dearodi  Au,  knock  waa  heard.    He 
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i¥ould  not  have  tea:  he  had  been  making  his 
mother^s  tea,  and  had  had  a  cup  with  her.  And 
now,  what  was  Hope'^s  judgment  on  her  state  of 
faeakh! 

The  gentlemen  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the 
subject  when  a  note  was  brought  in  for  Margaret. 
Everything  made  her  nervous;  but  the  purport 
of  this  note  was  merely  to  ask  for  a  book  which 
6be  had  promised  to  lend  Mrs.  Levitt.  As  she 
went  up  to  her  room  for  it,  she  was  vexed  that 
the  interruption  had  occurred  now;  and  was 
heartily  angry  with  herself  that  she  could  com- 
mand herself  no  better,  and  be  no  more  like 
other  people  than  she  fancied  she  had  been  this 
day.  "  There  is  Hester,**"  thought  she,  "  looking 
nothing  less  than  merry,  and  talking  about  what- 
ever occurs,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  since  we 
met  him  last :  while  I  sit,  feeling  like  a  fool,  witli 
not  a  word  to  say,  and  no  courage  to  say  it  if  I 
had.  I  wonder  whether  I  have  always  been  as 
msignificant  and  dull  as  I  have  seen  myself  to  be 
to-day.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  thought  about 
the  matter  before :  I  wish  I  could  forget  it  now."*** 
Notwithstanding  her  feeling  of  insignificance  in 
the  drawing-room,  however,  she  was  so  impatient 
to  be  there  again  that  her  hands  trembled  with 
eagerness  in  doing  up  the  parcel  for  Mrs.  Levitt. 

When  she  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  Philip 
was  there  alone, — standing  by  the  fire.    Margitrefs 
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first  impulse  was  to  retreat ;  but  her  better  judg-' 
ment  prevailed  in  time  to  intercept  the  act.   Philip 
said, 

**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  have,  at  my  desire,  given 
me  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone.  You 
must  not  refuse  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  my 
honour ; — and  it  is  also  due  to  another  person.* 

Of  course,  Margaret  sat  down.  She  seemed  to 
intend  to  speak,  and  Philip  waited  to  hear  her ; 
but  no  words  came,  so  he  went  on. 

"  You  have  been  told,  I  find,  that  I  have  been 
for  some  time  engaged  to  a  lady  who  is  now  at 
Rome, — Miss  Bruce.  How  such  a  notion  ori- 
ginated, we  need  not  inquire.  The  truth  is,  that 
I  am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Miss  Bruce, 
and  that  nothing  has  ever  occurred  which  could 
warrant  such  a  use  of  that  lady'^s  name.  I  heard 
nothing  of  this  till  to^y,  and " 

"  Is  it  possible  T  breathed  Margaret. 

"I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  it  from  my  poor 
mother :  but  infinitely  more  shocked — ^grieved  to 
the  very  soul,  to  find  that  you,  Margaret,  believed 
it.*^ 

**  How  could  we  help  it  i  It  was  your  sister  who 
told  us.** 

^'  What  does  my  sister  know  of  me,  compared 
with  you  !  I  thought — I  hoped, — but  I  see  now 
that  I  was  presumptuous, — I  thought  that  you 
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knew  me  enough,  and  cared  for  me  enough,  to 
understand  niy  mind,  and  trust  my  conduct 
through  whatever  you  might  hear  of  me  from 
others.  I  have  been  deceived, — I  mean  I  have 
deceived  myself,  as  to  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand.  I  do  not  blame  you,  Margaret, — that  is, 
I  will  not  if  I  can  help  it, — for  what  you  have 
given  ci'edit  to  about  me ;  but  I  did  not  think 
you  would  have  mortified  me  so  deeply." 

"  You  are  partly  wrong  now ;  you  are  unjust  at 
this  moment,"  replied  Margaret,  looking  up  with 
some  spirit.  '*  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Rowland, — ^but  remember,  your  mother  never 
doubted  what  your  sister  said  ; — ^the  information 
was  given  in  such  a  way  as  left  almost  an  impos- 
sibility of  disbelief.  There  was  nothing  to  set 
against  the  most  positive  assurances, — ^nothing 
from  you, — not  a  word  to  any  of  your  old 
friends ." 

"  And  there  was  I,  working  away  on  a  new  and 
good  plan  of  life,  living  for  you,  and  counting  the 
weeks  and  days  between  me  and  the  time  when  I 
might  come  and  show  you  what  your  power  over 
me  had  enabled  me  to  do,— and  you  were  all  the 
while  despising  or  forgetting  me,  allowing  me  no 
means  of  defending  myself,  yielding  me  up  to  dis- 
honour with  a  mere  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  acquaintance  of  two  or  three  ball-nights. 
It  is  clear  that  you  knew  my  mind  no  better  than  I 
now  find  I  knew  yours." 
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^*  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  V  a$ked 
Margaret)  with  such  voice  as  she  had. 

'^I  believe  I  had  not  thought  of  that,^  said. 
Philip,  half  laughing.  '^  I  only  felt  that  you  ought 
to  have  trusted  me, — ^that  you  must  have  known 
that  I  loved  neither  Miss  Bruce,  nor  any  one 
but  you ;  and  that  I  could  not  be  engaged  to  any 
one  while  I  loved  you. — Tell  me,  at  once,  Mar- 
garet, — did  I  not  deserve  this  much  from  you!" 

^'  You  did,"  said  Margaret^  distinctly.  ''*'  But 
there  is  another  way  of  viewing  the  whole,  whiefai 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  you.  I  havc^ 
been  to  blame,  perhaps ;  but  if  you  had  thought 
of  the  other  possibility—— — '*' 

"  What  other  ?  O  !  do  speak  plainly .'*' 

'^  I  must,  at  such  a  time  as  this.  If  I  could  not 
think  you  guilty,  I  might  fancy  myself  to  have  been 
mistaken.^ 

"  And  did  you  fancy  so  !  Did  you  suppose  I 
neither  loved  you,  nor  meant  you  to  think  that  I 
didr 

^'  I  did  conclude  myself  mistaken." 

*^  O,  Margaret !  1  should  say — if  I  dared — thust 
such  a  thought, — such  humility,  such  generosity,, — » 
oould  come  of  nothing  but  love.*^ 

Margaret  made  no  reply.  They  understood  one 
another  too  completely  for  words.  Even  in  the 
first  gush  of  joy,  there  was  intense  bitterness  in 
the  tlioagbt  of  what  Margaret  most  have  suffered  4 
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and  Philip  vowed,  in  the  bottom  of  his  soni,  that 
his  whole  life  should  be  devoted  to  make  her  forget 
it.  He  could  have  cursed  his  sister  with  equal 
energy. 

There  was  no  end  to  what  had  to  be  said.  Philip 
was  impatient  to  tell  what  he  had  been  doing,  and 
the  reasons  of  the  whole  of  his  conduct.  Mar- 
garet^s  views  had  become  his  own,  as  to  the  desul- 
toriness  of  the  life  he  had  hitherto  led.  He  had 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
intending  to  prove  to  himself  and  to  her,  that  he 
was  capable  of  toil,  and  of  a  steady  aim  at  an 
object  in  life,  before  he  asked  her  to  decide  what 
their  relation  to  each  other  was  henceforth  to  be. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  "  you  might  have  discovered 
this  much  from  my  letters  to  my  mother.^^ 

**  And  how  were  we  to  know  what  was  in  your 
letters  to  your  mother  ?' 

'^  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  read  or  heard 
them  all  this  time!" 

"  Not  a  word  for  these  three  months.  We  have 
scarcely  seen  her  for  many  weeks  past ;  and  then 
she  merely  showed  us  what  long  letters  you  wrote 
her." 

"  And  they  were  all  written  for  you !  She  told 
me,  the  last  time  I  was  here,  that  she  could  keep 
nothing  from  you :  and,  relying  upon  her  words,  I 
have  supposed  this  to  be  a  medium  of  oommnni- 
oation  between  us  thboughoiit.    I  <90uld  have  no 
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other,  you  know.     When  did  my' mother  leave  off 
reading  my  letters  to  you  ?^ 

*'  From  the  week  you  went  away  last.  Mrs. 
Rowland  came  in  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
one ;  and  the  consequence  was  .  •  .^ 

'^  That  you  have  been  in  the  dark  about  me  ever 
since.    You  saw  that  I  did  write." 

"  Yes.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  post-marks— 
and  the  interiors — upside  down.  But  Mrs.  Row- 
land was  always  there — or  else  Phoebe." 

^^  And  have  you  really  known  nothing  about  me 
whatever  !'^ 

^'  Little  George  told  me  that  you  had  lessons  to 
learn,  very  hard  and  very  long,  and,  if  possible, 
more  difficult  than  his.*^ 

^'  And  did  not  you  see  then  that  I  was  acting 
upon  your  views  V* 

^'  I  supposed  Miss  Bruce  might  have  had  them 
first.*" 

"  Miss  Bruce !  ^  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance. "  I  know  nothing  of  Miss  Bruce's  views  on 
any  subject.  I  cannot  conceive  how  my  sister  got 
0ach  a  notion  into  her  head— why  she  selected 
her.'^ 

Margaret  was  going  to  mention  the  *' sisterly 
Aflbction''''  which  had  long  subsisted  between  ML& 
Kruce  uad  Mrs.  Rowland,  according  to  the  latter ; 
but  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  just  possible 
that  Philip  might  not  be  altogether  so  in£flerent 
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to  Miss  Bruco  as  Miss  Bruce  was  to  him ;  and 
this  thought  sealed  her  lips. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Rowland  believed  it  all  the 
time,*"  said  Philip :  "  and  Hope  ?  It  was  unworthy 
of  Hope's  judgment — of  his  faith — to  view  the  case 
flo  wrongly."*' 

,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  beginning  to  be  angry  with 
somebody  else,"  said  Margaret.  "  Your  wrath 
seemed  all  to  be  for  me :  but  your  old  friends, 
even  to  your  mother,  appear  to  have  had  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.**' 

"  There  is  an  excuse  for  them  which  I  thought 
you  had  not.  I  am  an  altered  man,  Margaret — 
you  cannot  conceive  how  altered  since  I  began  to 
know  you.  They  judged  of  me  by  what  I  was 
once  ....     We  will  not  say  how  lately." 

"  I  assure  you  I  do  not  forget  the  accounts  you 
used  to  give  of  yourself." 

"  What  accounts  V 

"  Of  how  you  found  life  pleasant  enough  with- 
out philoiBophy,  and  without  anything  to  do,  .  •  . 
and  other  wise  sayings  of  the  kind." 

'^  It  is  by  such  things  that  those  who  knew  me 
long  ago  have  judged  me  lately — a  retribution 
which  I  ought  not  to  complain  of.  If  they  believed 
me.fickley  idle,  selfish,  it  is  all  fair.  O  !  Margatet, 
men  know  nothing    of   morals    till   they  know 


women.'' 


"  Are  you  serious  ?" 
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^*  I  am  Boleninly  per8ua4ed  .pf  it.  .  Happy  ihej 
who  grow  up  beside  mothers  and  sisters  vfkom 
they  can  revere !  But  for  this,  almost  all  men 
would  be  without  earnestness  of  heart — without  a 
moral  purpose— without  generosity,  while  they 
are  all  the  while  talking  of  honour.  It  was  sp 
with  me  before  I  knew  you.  I  am  feeble  eiioi;^gfa, 
and  selfish  enough  yet,  Ood  knows !  but  I  hop# 
still  to  prove  that  you  have  made  a  man  of  me,  oat 

of  a  light,  selfish But  what  right  have 

I,  you  may  think,  to  ask  you  to  rely  upon  me, 
when  I  have  so  lately  been  what  I  tell  you!  .1 
did  not  mean  to  ask  you  yet.  This  very  morning, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intentions.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  I  should  have  waited  before 
I  should  have  dared.  My  sister  haa  rendered  ma 
an  inestimable  service  amidst  all  the  misofaief  she 
did  me.  I  thank  her.  Ah!  Margaret,  you 
smile!'' 

Margaret  smiled  again.  The  smile  owned  that 
she  was  thinking  the  same  thing  about  their  obli-' 
gations  to  Mrs.  Kowland. 

'^  Whatever  you  might  have  said  to  me  thja 
evening,"  continued  Philip,  '^  if  your  regard  for 
xne  had  proved  to  have  been  quite  ove]rthrown~-r 
if  yon  had  oontinued  to  despise  me,  as  you  mast' 
have  done  at  times — I  should  still  have  blessed 
you«  all  my  life — I  should  have  worshipped  you,  m 
the  being  who  opened  a  new  world  to  me.    You 
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lifted  me  out  of  a  life  of  trifling — of  trifling  which 
I  thought  very  elegant  at  the  time — trifling  with 
my  own  time  and  faculties — trifling  with  other 
people  s  serious  business — trifling  with  something 
more  serious  still,  I  fear — with  their  feelings.  As 
far  as  I  remember,  I  thought  all  this  manly  and 
rfefined  enough  :  and  but  for  you,  I  should  have 
thought  so  still.  You  early  opened  my  eyes  to  all 
the  meanness  and  gross  selfishness  of  such  a  life ; 
and  if  you  were  never  to  let  me  see  you  again,  I 
believe  I  could  not  fall  back  into  the  delusion. 
but  if  you  will  be  the  guide  of  my  life  .  .  .  ." 

Margaret  sighed  deeply.  Even  at  this  moment 
of  vital  happiness,  her  thoughts  rested  on  her 
sister.  She  remembered  what  Hester's  anticipa- 
tions had  been,  in  prospect  of  having  Edward  for 
the  guide  of  her  life. 

"  I  frighten  you,  I  see,"'  said  Philip,  "  with  my 
confessions :  but,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  I  must  speak,  Margaret.  If  you  despise  me, 
I  tnust  do  you  the  justice,  and  give  myself  the  con- 
solation, of  acknowledging  what  I  have  been,  and 
what  I  owe  to  you." 

^'  It  is  not  that,"*""  said  Margaret,  "  Let  the  past 
go.  Let  it  be  forgotten,  in  reaching  forward  to 
better  things.  But  do  not  let  us  bo  confident 
al)Out  the  future.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  that. 
We  must  not  provide  for  disappointment.  Let 
vm  leave  it  till  it  comes.     Surely,^  she  added,  with 
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a  gentle  smile,  ^'  we  have  enough  for  the  present. 
I  cannot  look  forward  yet.*" 

**  How  you  must  have  suffered  !'*  cried  Philip, 
in  a  tone  of  grief.  ^^  You  have  lost  some  of  your 
confidence,  love.     You  did  not  cling  to  the  present, 

and  shrink  from  the  future,  when O,  it  is 

bitter,  even  now,  to  think,  that  while  I  was  work<^ 
ing  on,  in  hope  and  resolution,  you  were  suffering 
here,  making  it  a  duty  to  extinguish  your  regard 
for  me,  I  all  the  time  toiling  to  deserve  it,— and 
there  was  no  one  to  set  us  right,  and  the  whole 
world  in  league  to  divide  us.*" 

"  That  is  all  over  now." 

'^  But  not  the  consequences,  Margaret.  They 
have  shaken  you :  they  have  made  you  know  doubt 
and  fear.*^ 

"  We  are  both  changed,  Philip.  We  are  older, 
and  I  trust  it  will  appear  that  we  are  wiser  than 
we  were.  Yes,  older.  There  are  times  in  oner's 
life  when  days  do  the  work  of  years ;  and  our  days 
have  been  of  that  kind.  You  have  discovered  a 
new  life,  and  my  wishes  and  expectations  are  much 
altered.  They  may  not  be  fewer,  or  less  bright, 
but  they  are  very  different."*' 

If  they  were  pure  from  fears  ....'" 
They  are  pure  from  fears.    At  this  moment  I 
can  fear  nothing.     We  have  been  brought  together 
by  the  unquestionable  Providence  which  rules  our 
lives ;  and  this  is  enough.    The  present  is  all  right ; 
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9nd  the  future,  whieh  i«  to  oome  out  of  it,  will  be 
all  right  in  ita  way.  I  have  no  fear, — ^but  I  do  not 
want  to  anticipate.  Thia  hour>  with  its  satisfac- 
tions, is  all  that  I  ean  bear/'* 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  Philip's  transport  in 
learning  it,  they  did  go  back,  again  and  again,  into 
tlie  pafit ;  and  many  a  glance  did  they  cast  into  the 
fiitiire*     There  was  no  end  to  their  revelations  of 
the.Gironnistances  of  the  last  two  months,  and  of 
tiie  interior  history  which  belonged  to  them.     At 
last,  the  burning  out  of  one  of  the  candles  startled 
them  into  a  recollection  of  how  long  their  conver- 
sation had  lasted,  and  of  the  suspense  in  which 
Edward  and  Hester  had  been  kept.     Enderby 
offered  to  go  and  tell  them  the  fact  which  they 
must  be  anticipating :  and,  after  having  agreed 
that  no  one  else  should  know  at  present, — that 
Miss  Briice's  name  should  be  allowed  to  die  out  of 
Deerbroc^  speculations,  for  Mrs.  Rowland^s  sake; 
before  any  other  was  put  in  its  place,  Philip  left 
his  Margaret,  and  went  into  the  breakfast-room, 
where  his  presence  was  not  wholly  unexpected. 
.    In  five  minutes,  Margaret  heard  the  hall-door 
shut,  and,  in  another  moment,  her  brother  and 
sister  came  to  her.  •  Hester's  face  was  ail  smiles 
and. tears:   her  mind  all  tumult  with  the  vivid 
reeoUeeticHi  of  her  own  first  hours  of  happy  hopefnl 
love,  mingled  with  the  griefs  which  always  lay 
heavj.  within  her,  and  with  thai  warm 
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to  her    sister  which  circumstances    occasionally 
exalted  into  a  passion. 

"  We  ought  to  rejoice  with  nothing  but  joy, 
Margaret,"  said  she :  "  but  I  cannot  see  how  we  are 
to  spare  you.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  live  without 
you." 

Her  husband  started  at  this  echo  of  the  thoughts 
for  which  be  was  at  the  moment  painfully  rebuking 
himself.  He  had  nothing  to  say ;  but  gave  his 
greeting  in  a  brotherly  kiss,  like  that  which  he  had 
offered  on  his  marriage  with  her  sister,  and  on  his 
entrance  upon  his  home. 

'^  How  quiet, — ^how  very  quiet  she  is !  ^^  exclaimed 
Hester,  as  Margaret  left  the  room,  after  a  few 
words  on  the  event  of  the  evening,  and  a  cahn 
good-night.  ^^  I  hope  it  is  all  right.  I  hope  she 
is  quite  satisfied.'" 

^^  Satisfied  is  the  word,^  said  her  husband. 
**  People  are  quiet  when  they  are  relieved, — cahn 
when  they  are  satisfied: — people  like  Margaret. 
It  is  only  great  minds,  I  believe,  which  feel  real 
satisfaction." 

Hester  gave  him  pain  by  a  deep  sigh.  She  was 
thinking  how  seldom,  and  for  how  short  a  time,  she 
had  ever  felt  real  satisfaction. 

^*  And  how  often,  and  for  how  long,^  she  asked, 
^^  do  great  minds  find  themselves  in  that  heaven  r* 

^^  By  the  blessing  of  God,  not  seldom,  I  trost,^^ 
replied  he ;  '^though  not  so  often  as,  by  obeying 
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their  nature,  they  might.  Intellectual  satisfaction 
18  perhaps  not  for  this  world,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
inspired  hours  of  the  Newtons  and  the  Bacons  who 
are  sent  to  teach  what  the  human  intellect  is.  But 
as  often  as  a  great  mind  meets  with  full  moral 
sympathy, — as  often  as  it  is  loved  in  return  for 
love, — as  often  as  it  confides  itself  unreservedly  to 
the  good  Power  which  bestowed  its  existence,  and 
appointed  all  its  attributes,  I  imagine  it  must 
repose  in  satisfaction.^ 

'^  Then  satisfacticm  ought  to  be  no  new  feeling 
to  Margaret,"  said  Hester.  '^She  always  loves 
every  one :  she  meets  with  ^mpathy  wherever  she 
turns ;  and  I  believe  she  has  faith  enough  for  a 
martyr,  without  knowing  it.  Ought  not  Bhe,-« 
must  not  she,  have  often  felt  real  satisfaction ! 

«  Yes." 

"  I  wonder  you  dole  out  your  words  so  sparingly 
about  such  a  being  as  Margaret,^  said  Hester, 
resentfuUy.  *^  I  can  tell  you,  Edward,  though  you 
take  so  coolly  the  privilege  of  having  such  a  one 
so  nearly  connected  with  you,  you  mi^t  search  the 
world  in  vain  for  her  equal.  You  little  know  the 
wealth  of  her  heart  and  soul,  Edward.  I  ask  you 
whether  she  does  not  deserve  to  fed  full  satisfac- 
ticm  of  conscience  and  affections,  and  you  just 
answer '  Yes,'  witii  as  much  languor  as  if  I  had 
adced  you  whether  the  clock  has  struck  eleven  yet ! 
I  can  tell  you  this, — I  have  said  io  my  own  hearty 
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and  just  to  Morris,  for  years,  that  the  happiest 
man  of  his  generation  will  be  he  who  has  Margaret 
for  a  wife :  and  here  you,  who  ought  to  know  this, 
^ve  me  a  grudging  *•  Yes,^  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  arising  out  of  my  reverence  for  Margaret, 
that  I  ever  asked  you  !'^ 

*'  You  mistake  me,^  replied  Hope,  in  a  tone  of 
gentleness  which  touched  her  very  souL  '^  One's 
words  may  be  restrained  by  reverence  as  well  as 
by  want  of  heart.  I  regard  Margaret  with  a 
reverence  which  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  into  words  for  your  conviction." 
O,  I  am  wrong, — as  I  always  am !"  cried  Hester. 
You  must  forgive  me  again,  as  you  do  far,  far 
too  often.  But  tell  me,  Edward,  ought  not  Mar- 
garet^s  husband  to  be  the  happiest  man  living  f^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  with  a  smile.  •*  Will  that 
do  this  time  T 

"  O,  yes,  yes,"  replied  she, — ^the  thought  passing 
through  her  mind  that,  whether  or  not  her  husband 
excepted  himself  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  should 
not  have  asked  a  question  to  which  she  could  not 
bear  all  possible  answers.  Even  if  he  meant  that 
Margaret^s  husband  might  be  a  fi^ppier  man  than 
himself,  it  was  only  too  true.  As  quick  as  light- 
ning these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  and, 
apparently  without  pause,  she  went  on,  ^'  And  now, 
as  to  Enderby,— is  he  worthy  to  be  this  happy 
husband  i    Does  he  deserve  her  \ " 
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Mr.  Hope  did  pause  before  he  replied,— 

^^  I  think  we  had  better  dwell  as  little  as  we 
can  on  that  point  of  the  story, — not  because  I 
am  afraid, — (do  not  take  fright,  and  suppose  I 
mean  more  than  I  say :)— not  because  I  am  afraid, 
but  because  we  can  do  nothing,  discern  nothing, 
about  it.  Time  must  show  what  Enderby  is,— 
or  rather,  what  he  has  the  power  of  becoming* 
Meanwhile,  the  thing  is  settled.  They  love  and 
have  promised,  and  are  happy.  Let  us  shun  all 
comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  of  them, 
and  hope  everything  from  him."*' 

"  There  will  be  some  amusement,"  said  Hester, 
after  a  smiling  reverie,  "  in  having  this  secret  to 
ourselves  for  a  time,  while  all  the  rest  of  Deerbrook 
is  so  busy  with  a  different  idea  and  expectation. 
How  will  Mrs.  Kowland  bear  it  2" 

"  Mrs.  Grey  might  have  said  that,"  said  Hope, 
laughing. 

"  Well,  but  is  it  not  true  ?  Will  it  not  be  very 
amusing  to  see  the  circulation  of  stories  about  Miss 
Bruce,  given  'from  the  best  authority;'  and  to 
have  all  manner  of  news  told  us  about  Philip  ;  and 
to  watch  how  Mrs.  Rowland  will  get  out  of  the 
scrape  she  is  in!  Surely,  Edward,  you  are  not 
above  being  amused  with  all  this !" 

*'  I  shall  be  best  pleased  when  it  is  all  over.  I 
have  lived  some  years  longer  than  you  in  Deer- 
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brook,  and  have  had  more  time  to  get  tired  of  its 
mysteries  and  mistakes." 

^^  For  your  comfort,  then,  it  cannot  be  long 
before  all  is  open  and  rightly  understood.  We 
need  only  leave  Mrs.  Rowland  time  to  extricate 
herself,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  how  she  will  manage 
it." 

^'  We  shall  be  taken  by  surprise  with  some 
dcTer  device,  I  dare  say.  It  is  a  pity  so  much 
ingenuity  should  be  wasted  on  mischief.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 


A    MORNING    IN    MARCH. 


Margaret  was  as  calm  as  she  appeared  to  be. 
To  a  nature  like  hers,  blissful  repose  was  congenial, 
and  anxiety  both  appeared  and  felt  unnatural.  In 
her  there  was  no  weak  wonder  that  Providence 
had  blessed  her  as  she  felt  she  was  blessed.  While 
she  suffered,  she  concluded  with  certainty  that  the 
suffering  was  for  some  good  purpose :  but  no  degree 
of  happiness  took  her  by  surprise,  or  seemed  other 
than  a  natural  influence  shed  by  the  great  Parent 
into  the  souls  of  his  children.  She  had  of  late  been 
fearfully  shaken, — not  in  her  faith,  but  in  her 
serenity.  In  a  moment,  this  experience  appeared 
like  a  sick  dream,  and  her  present  certainty  of  being 
beloved  spread  its  calm  over  her  lately-troubled 
spirit,  somewhat  as  her  nightly  devotions  had  done 
from  her  childhood  upwards.  Even  now,  it  was  little 
that  she  thought  of  herself:  her  recovered  Philip 
filled  her  mind, — he  who  had  been  a  stranger, — 
who  had  been  living  in  a  world  of  which  she  could 
conceive  nothing, — who  had  suddenly  vanished 
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from  her  companionship,  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
swallowed  him  up, —and  who  was  now  all  her  own 
again,  by  her  side,  and  to  be  lived  for.  Amidst 
this  security,  this  natural  and  delightful  state  of 
things,  that  restless  uneasiness, — ^now  jealousy,  and 
now  self-abasement, — ^which  she  had  called  her  own 
vanity  and  selfishness,  disappeared,  and  she  felt 
like  one  who  has  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  a 
feverish  bed  into  the  cool  fragrant  airs  and  mild 
sunshine  of  the  early  morning.  Anxieties  soon 
arose, — gentle  doubts  expressing  themselves  in  soft 
sighs, — which  were  so  endeared  by  the  love  from 
which  they  sprang  tliat  she  would  not  have  banished 
them  if  she  could  : — anxieties  lest  she  should  be 
insufficient  for  Philip^s  happiness, — ^lest  he  should 
overrate  the  peace  of  home  which  she  now  knew 
was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  full  measure  there,  any 
more  than  in  other  scenes  of  human  probation. 
Gentle  questionings  like  these  there  were;  but 
they  tended  rather  to  preserve  than  to  disturb  her 
calmness  of  spirit.  Misery  had  broken  her  sleep 
by  night,  and  constrained  her  conduct  by  day. 
Happy  love  restored  her  at  once  to  her  natural 
mood,  lulling  her  to  the  deepest  rest  when  she 
rested,  and  rendering  her  free  and  self-possessed 
in  all  the  employments  and  intercourses  of  life. 

There  was  one  person  who  must  not  be  kept 
waiting  for  this  intelligence  till  Mrs.  Kowland'^s 
return,— as  Margaret  told  Philip, — ^and  that  was 
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Maria.  Philip''8  heart  was  now  overflowing  with 
kindness  towards  all  whom  Margaret  loved ;  and 
he  spoke  with  strong  interest  of  Maria,— of  her 
virtues,  her  misfortunes,  and  the  grace  and  pro- 
mise which  once  bloomed  in  her. 
"  You  knew  her  before  her  misfortunes  then  ?^ 
''  To  be  sure  I  did :— that  was  the  time  when 
I  did  know  her ;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  there 
is  not  much  opportunity  now.  And,  besides,  she 
is  so  totally  changed  that  I  do  not  feel  sure  that 
I  understand  her  feelings, — I  am  too  much  in 
awe  of  them  to  approach  her  very  nearly.  O  yes ; 
I  knew  Maria  Young  once,  much  better  than  I 
know  her  now.**' 

"  She  never  told  me  so.    How  very  strange !'' 
**  Does  she  ever  speak  of  any  other  circumstance 
of  her  prosperous  days  !*" 
"  That  is  true : — only  incidentally.'*^ 
**  Time  was,"  said  Philip,   "  when  some  boyish 
dreams  connected  themselves  with  Maria  Young, 
—only  transiently,  and  quite  at  the  bottom  of  my 
own  fancy.     I  never  spoke  of  them  to  any  one 
before,  nor  fully  acknowledged  them  to  myself. 
She  was  the  first  sensible  woman  I  ever  knew, — 
the  first  who  conveyed  to  me  any  conception  of 
what  the  moral  nature  of  a  woman  may  be,  under 
favourable  circumstances.     For  this  I  am  under 
great  obligations  to  her;  and  this  is  all  the  feel- 
ing that  I  brought  out  of  our  intercourse.     It 
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might  possibly  have  come  to  more,  but  that  I 
liked  her  father  excessively,  and  left  off  going 
there  on  that  aeeomit.  What  a  selfish  wretch  I 
was  in  those  days !  I  can  hardly  believe  it  now;— 
but  I  distinctly  remember  rejoicing,  on  hearing  of 
her  accident,  that  my  esteem  for  her  had  not 
passed  into  a  warmer  feeling,  as  I  should  Hhen 
have  suffered  so  much  on  her  account.^^ 

"  Is  it  possible  t"  cried  Margaret,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  unpleasant  feeUng  excited  by  this  fact, 
did  not  fail  to  remark  to  herself  that  there  could 
have  been  no  love  in  such  a  case. 

^'  I  ought,  for  my  own  sake,  however,  Margaret, 
to  say  that  Maria  Young  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  her  influence  over  me, — superficial 
and  transient  as  it  was.  I  never  conveyed  it  to 
her  by  word  or  act ;  and  I  am  thankful  I  did  not, — 
for  this  reason  among  many, — that  I  am  now  per- 
fectly free  to  show  her  all  the  kindness  she  de- 
serves, both  from  her  own  merits,  and  from  her 
being  a  beloved  friend  of  yours.**^ 

Margaret  had  no  doubt  of  Philip^'s  full  con- 
viction of  what  he  was  saying ;  but  she  was  far 
from  certain  that  he  was  not  mistaken, — ^that  looks 
and  tones  might  not  have  communicated  what 
words  and  acts  had  been  forbidden  to  convey.  She 
thought  of  Maria'a  nlenoe  about  her  former  ac« 
quaihtance  with  Philip,  of  her  surprising  know* 
ledge  of  his  thoughts  and  ways,  betraying  itaelf 
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to  a  Tigilant  observer  through  the  most  trivial 
conversatioD,  and  of  her  confession  that  there  had 
been  an  attachment  to  some  one :  and,  thinking 
of  these  things,  her  heart  melted  within  her  for 
her  friend.  She  silently  resolved  upon  the  only 
method  she  could  tliink  of,  to  spare  her  feelings. 
She  would  write  the  news  of  this  engagement, 
instead  of  going  to  tell  it,  as  she  had  intended. 
She  was  confident  Uiat  it  would  be  no  surprise  to 
Maria;  but  Maria  should  have  time  and  solitude 
in  which  to  reconcile  herself  to  it. 

What  was  to  be  done  about  Mrs.  Enderby  ? — 
She  had  been  told  at  once,  on  Philip'^s  arrival, 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake  about  Miss  Bruce ;  and 
she  had  appeared  relieved  when  freed  from  the 
image  of  an  unknown  daughter-in-law.  Philip 
and  Margaret  agreed  that  they  must  deny  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  revealing  the  rest  of  the 
truth  to  her,  till  it  had  been  inflicted  upon  Mrs. 
Rowland.  Mrs.  Enderby  would  never  be  able 
to  keep  it  from  the  Greys;  and  she  would  be 
disturbed  and  alarmed  in  the  expectation  of  the 
scenes  which  might  ensue,  when  Mrs.  Rowland 
should  discover  tliat  her  brother  meant  to  choose 
his  wife  for  himself,  instead  of  taking  one  of  her 
selection.  Margaret  must  go  and  see  his  mother 
as  often  as  possible,  but  her  new  interest  in  her 
old  friend  must  be  concealed  for  the  present. 
How  Margareti^- motherless  for  bo  many  long 
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yeaxB, — felt  her  heart  yearn  towards  the  old  lady, 
who  seemed  to  be  everybody'*s  charge,  but  whom 
she  felt  now  to  be  a  sacred  object  of  her  care ! 

The  lovers  immediately  experienced  some  of  the 
evils  attendant  on  concealment,  in  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  as  freely  as  they  wished.  There  was 
the  breakfast-room  at  Mr.  Hope's  for  them  ;  and, 
by  a  little  management  on  the  part  of  brother  and 
sister,  a  branching  off  in  country  walks,  out  of 
sight  of  the  good  people  of  Deerbrook.  In  com- 
pany, too,  they  were  always  together;  and  with- 
out awkwardness.  True  lovers  do  not  want  to 
talk  'together  in  company :  they  had  rather  not. 
It  is  enough  to  be  in  mutual  presence ;  and  they 
have  nothing  to  say  at  such  times,  and  prefer 
joining  in  what  everybody  else  is  saying.  When 
Philip  had  once  put  a  stop  to  all  congratulations 
about  Miss  Bruce,  by  earnestly  and  most  respect- 
fully, though  gaily,  releasing  that  lady's  name  from 
all  connexion  with  his  own,  no  further  awkward- 
ness remained.  He  treated  the  affair  as  one  of 
the  false  reports  which  are  circulating  every  day, 
and  left  it  for  his  sister  to  explain  how  she  had 
been  misled  by  it.  It  was  amusing  to  the  comer- 
house  family  to  see  that  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
insisted  on  believing  that  either  Mr.  Enderby 
was  a  rejected  lover  of  Miss  BruceX  or  that  it 
had  been  an  engagement  which  was  now  broken 
off,  or  that  it  would  soon  be  an  engagement.    The 
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gay  state  of  Enderby's  spirits  accorded  best  with 
the  latter  supposition;  but  this  gaiety  might  be 
assumed,  to  cover  his  mortification.  Margaret 
-was  daily  made  a  listener  to  one  or  other  of  these 
suppositions. 

One  bright,  mild,  March  day,  Hester  and  Mar- 
garet were  accompanying  Philip  to  Mr.  Rowland'^s, 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Enderby,  when  they  met  Mr. 
Kowland  in  the  street, — ^returned  the  evening 
before  from  Cheltenham. 

"  Ladies,  your  most  obedient  I ''  said  he,  stop- 
ping up  the  path  before  them.  "  I  was  on  my 
way  to  call  on  you  ;  but  if  you  will  step  in  to  see 
Mrs.  Enderby,  we  can  have  our  chat  there." 
And  he  at  once  offered  his  arm  to  Margaret, 
bestowing  a  meaning  smile  on  Hester.  As  soon 
as  they  were  fairly  on  their  way,  he  entered  at 
once  on  the  compliments  it  had  been  his  errand  to 
pay,  but  spoke  for  himself  alone. 

"  I  did  not  write,^  said  he,  "  because  I  expected 
to  deliver  my  good  wishes  in  person  so  soon ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  hearty  for  being  a  little 
delayed.  I  find,  however,  that  I  am  still  before- 
hand with  my  neighbours,  —  that  even  Mrs. 
Enderby  does  not  know,  nor  my  partner's  family. 
All  in  good  time :  but  I  am  sorry  for  this  mistake 
about  the  lady.  It  is  rather  awkward.  I  do  not 
know  where  Mrs.  Howland  got  her  information, 
or  what  induced  her  to  rely  so  implicitly  upon  it. 
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All  I  ean  say  is,  that  I  duly  warned  her  to  be 
sure  of  her  news  before  she  regularly  announced 
it.  But  I  believe  such  reports, — oftener  unfounded 
than  true, — ^bave  been  the  annoyance  of  young  peo- 
ple ever  since  there  has  been  marriage  and  giving 
in  marriage.  We  have  all  suffered  in  our  turn, 
I  dare  say,  though  the  case  is  not  always  so  broad 
an  one  as  this. — Come,  Mr.  Philip,  what  are 
you  about!  Standing  there,  and  keeping  the 
ladies  standing  !  and  I  do  believe  you  have  not 
knocked.  Our  doors  do  not  open  of  themselves, 
though  it  be  to  let  in  the  most  welcome  guests  in 
the  world. — Now,  ladies,  will  you  walk  in  ?  Philip 
will  prepare  Mrs.  Enderby  to  expect  you  up- 
stairs ;  and,  meanwhile,  let  me  show  you  what  a 
splendid  jonquil  we  have  in  blow  here." 

The  day  was  so  mild,  and  the  sun  shone  into  the 
house  so  pleasantly,  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been 
permitted  to  leave  her  chamber,  and  establish  her- 
self for  the  day  in  the  drawing-room.  There  she 
was  found  in  a  flutter  of  pleasure  at  the  change  of 
scene.  Matilda's  canary  sang  in  the  sunshine; 
Philip  had  filled  the  window  with  flowering  plants 
for  his  mother,  and  the  whole  room  was  fragrant 
with  his  hyacinths.  The  little  Greys  had  sent 
Mrs.  Enderby  a  bunch  of  violets ;  Phoebe  had 
made  bold,  while  the  gardener  was  at  breakfast^ 
to  abstract  a  bough  from  the  almond  tree  on  the 
gram;   and  its  pink  Uoflsoma  now  decked  the 
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mantel-pIece.  These  things  were  ahnost  too  much 
for  the  old  lady.  Her  black  eyes  looked  rather 
too  bright,  and  her  pale  thin  face  twitched  when 
she  spoke.  She  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
goodness  of  everybody  to  her,  and  said  it  was 
almost  worth  while  being  ever  so  ill  to  find  one''s- 
self  so  kindly  regarded.  It  rejoiced  her  to  see  her 
friends  arotmd  her  again  in  this  way.  It  was  quite 
a  meeting  of  friends  again.  If  only  her  dear 
Priscilla,  and  the  sweet  children,  had  been  here ! — 
it  was  a  great  drawback,  certainly,  their  being 
away,  but  she  hoped  they  would  soon  be  back ;  if 
they  had  been  here,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
left  to  wish.  Hester  asked  if  Mr.  Hope  had 
visited  her  this  morning.  She  had  rather  expected 
to  meet  him  here,  and  had  brought  something  for 
him  which  he  had  wished  very  much  to  have, 
— a  letter  from  his  brother  in  India.  She  was 
impatient  till  it  was  in  his  hands.  Had  he  made 
his  call,  or  might  she  expect  him  presently  ?  Mrs, 
Enderby  seemed  to  find  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  question  ;  and  then  she  could  not  recollect 
whether  Mr.  Hope  had  paid  liis  visit  this  morning 
or  not.  She  grew  nervous  at  her  own  confusion  of 
mind, — talked  faster  than  ever ;  and,  at  last,  when 
the  eanary  sang  out  a  sudden  loud  strain,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

^'  We  are  too  much  for  her,''^   said  Hester ; 
*^  let  us  go ;  we  have  been  very  wrong.^ 
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"  Yes,  go,**  said  Philip,  "  and  send  Phoebe. 
You  ivill  find  your  way  into  the  garden,  and  I 
will  join  you  there  presently.  Rowland,  you  will 
go  with  them.^ 

Margaret  cast  a  beseeching  look  at  Philip,  and 
he  gratefully  permitted  her  to  stay.  Hester  carried 
off  the  canary.  Margaret  drew  down  the  blinds, 
and  then  kneeled  by  Mrs.  Enderby,  soothing  and 
speaking  cheerfully  to  her,  while  tears,  called  up 
by  a  strange  mixture  of  emotions,  were  raining 
down  her  cheeks.  Philip  stood  by  the  mantel- 
piece, weeping  without  restraint;  the  first  time 
that  Margaret  had  ever  seen  tears  from  him. 

^'  I  am  a  silly  old  woman,^  said  Mrs.  Enderby, 
half-laughing  in  the  midst  of  her  sobs.  "  Here 
comes  Phoebe — Phoebe,  I  have  been  very  silly,  and 
I  hardly  know  what  about,  I  declare.  My  dear  !*" 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  felt  tears  drop  upon  the  hand 
which  Margaret  was  chafijig,— ^^  my  dear  Miss 
Ibbotson— ' 

"  O  !  call  me  Margaret !'' 

^'  But,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  there  is  something 
the  matter,  after  all.    Something  has  happened.^ 

"  O,  dear  !  no,  ma'am,"  said  Phoebe.  "  Only 
we  don't  like  to  see  you  in  this  way.**^ 

^^  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  I  assure  you,^ 
said  Margaret.  "  We  were  too  much  for  you ; 
we  tired  you  ;  and  we  are  very  sorry, — that  is  all. 
But  the  room  will  be  kept  quite  quiet  now,  and 
you  will  soon  feel  better/^ 
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"  I  am  better,  my  dear,  thank  you.  How  are 
you  sitting  so  low  ?  Bless  me  !  you  are  kneeling. 
Pray,  my  dear,  rise.  To  think  of  your  kneeling  to 
take  care  of  me  !" 

"  Give  me  one  kiss,  and  I  will  rise,*'  said  Mar- 
garet, bending  over  her.  It  was  a  hearty  kiss 
which  Mrs.  Enderby  gave  her,  for  the  old  lady 
put  all  her  energy  into  it.  Margaret  rose  satisfied ; 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  accepted  for  a  daughter. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Enderby  appeared  disposed  to 
shut  her  eyes  and  lie  quiet,  Philip  and  Margaret 
withdrew,  leaving  her  to  Phoebe'^s  care.  Arm-in- 
arm they  sauntered  about  the  walks,  till  they  came 
upon  Hester  and  Mr.  Rowland,  who  were  sitting  in 
the  sun,  under  the  shelter  of  an  evergreen  hedge. 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  my  husband  yet  S" 
asked  Hester.  ^'  I  do  wish  he  would  come,  and 
read  tliis  letter  from  Frank." 

"  Her  anxiety  is  purely  disinterested,*"  said 
Margaret  to  Philip.  "  There  can  be  nothing 
about  her  in  that  letter.  His  greetings  to  her  will 
come  in  the  next.''' 

,    "Edward  enjoys  Frank'^s  letters  above  every- 
thing,'** observed  Hester. 

"  Suppose  you  go  in  next  door,  and  we  will  send 
Hope  to  you  when  he  comes,"  said  Philip,  intend- 
ing thus  to  set  Mr.  Rowland  free,  to  dismiss 
Hester,  and  have  Margaret  to  himself  for  a  garden 
walk. 
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"  The  Greys  are  all  out  for  the  day/'  observed 
Mr.  Rowland ;  ^^  my  partner  and  all ;  and  this 
must  be  my  excuse  to  you,  ladies,  for  wishing  you 
a  good  morning.  There  is  a  lighter  at  the  wharf 
down  there,  whose  lading  waits  for  me.*" 

"  Ay,  go,"*'  said  Philip ;  "  we  have  detained  you 
long  enough.  We  will  find  our  way  by  some  means 
into  the  Greys'  grounds,  and  amuse  ourselves  there. 
If  you  will  bid  one  of  your  people  call  us  when 
Hope  comes,  we  shall  hear." 

By  the  help  of  an  overturned  wheelbarrow,  and 
some  activity,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  very  little 
detriment  to  the  hedge,  the  ladies  were  presently 
landed  on  Mr.  Grey's  territories.  By  conmioa 
consent,  the  three  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
end  of  the  green  walk,  whence  might  be  seen  the 
prospect  of  which  the  sisters  were  never  tired.  A 
purple  and  golden  crocus  peeped  up  here  and  there 
from  the  turf  of  this  walk ;  there  was  a  wilderness 
of  daffodils  on  either  side,  the  blossoms  just  burst- 
ing from  their  green  sheatha;  the  periwinkle^ 
with  its  starry  flowers  and  dark  shining  sprays^ 
overran  the  borders;  and  the  hedge  which 
bounded  the  walk  was  red  with  swollen  buds.  Ab 
the  gazers  leaned  on  this  close-clipped,  compact 
hedge,  they  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of  country* 
They  stood  on  a  sort  of  terrace,  and  below  them 
was  the  field  where  the  Greys^  pet  animalu  were 
wont  to  range.      The  old  pony  trotted  towarda 
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the  terrace,  as  if  expecting  notice.  Fanny's  and 
Mary's  lambs  approached  and  looked  up,  as  await- 
ing something  good.  Philip  amused  himself  and 
them  .with  odd  noises,  but  had  nothing  better  for 
them ;  and  so  they  soon  scampered  off,  the  pony 
throwing  out  his  hind  legs  as  if  in  indignation  at 
his  bad  entertainment.  Beyond  this  field,  a  few 
white  cottages,  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  peeped 
out  from  the  lanes,  and  seemed  to  sit  down  to  rest 
in  the  meadows,  so  profound  was  the  repose  which 
they  seemed  to  express.  The  river  wound  quietly 
through  the  green  level,  filling  its  channel,  and 
looking  pearly  under  the  light  spring  sky ;  and 
behind  it  the  woods  uprose,  their  softened  masses 
and  outlines  prophesying  of  leafy  summer  shades. 
Near  at  hand  the  air  was  alive  with  twitterings : 
afar  off,  nature  seemed  asleep,  and  nothing  was 
seen  to  move  but  the  broad  sail  of  a  wherry,  and 
a  diminished  figure  of  a  man  beside  his  horse,  bush- 
harrowing  in  a  distant  green  field. 

Hester  judged  rightly  that  the  lovers  would  like 
to  have  this  scene  to  themselves ;  and  having  siu-- 
veyed  it  with  that  sigh  of  delight  with  which  spring 
causes  the  heart  to  swell,  she  softly  stole  away, 
and  sauntered  down  the  green  walk.  She  pro- 
ceeded till  she  reached  a  bench,  whence  she  could 
gaze  upcHi  the  grey  old  church  tower,  rising  between 
the  intervening  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
lodi  Mr.  Rowland  s  garden.     She  had  not  sat 
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many  minutes  before  her  husband  leaped  the  hedge, 
and  bounded  over  the  grass  towards  her. 

"  What  news  i"  cried  he.    *'  There  is  good  news 
in  your  face." 

*'  There  is  good  news  in  my  bag,  I  trust.''  And 
she  produced  the  large  square  epistle,  marked 
"  Ship  letter"  in  those  red  characters  which  have 
a  peculiar  power  of  making  the  heart  beat.  She 
did  not  wonder  that  her  husband  changed  colour 
as  she  held  up  the  letter.  She  knew  that  the 
arrival  of  news  from  Frank  was  a  great  event  in 
Ufe  to  Edward.  She  gloried  in  being,  for  the  first 
time,  the  medium  through  which  this  rare  pleasure 
reached  him ;  and  she  longed  to  share,  for  the  first 
time,  the  confidence  of  a  brother.  Margaret  had 
for  some  months  reposed  upon  the  possession  of  a 
brother :  she  was  now  to  have  the  same  privilege. 
She  made  room  upon  the  bench  for  her  husband, 
and  proposed  to  lose  no  time  in  reading  the  letter 
together.  But  Hope  did  not  sit  down,  though, 
from  his  agitation,  she  would  have  supposed  him 
glad  of  a  seat.  He  said  he  would  read  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  walked  slowly  away,  breaking  the 
seal  as  he  went.  Hester  was  rather  disconcerted ; 
but  she  suppressed  her  disappointment,  begged 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  bench,  and  herself 
retired  into  the  orchard  while  he  read  his  epistle. 
There,  as  she  stood  apparently  amusing  herself  by 
the  pond,  wiping  away  a  tear  or  two  which  would 
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have  way,  she  little  imagined  what  agony  her 
husband  was  enduring  from  this  letter,  which  she 
was  supposing  must  make  his  heart  overflow  with 
pleasure.  The  letter  was  half  full  of  reply  to 
Edward^s  account  of  Margaret,  in  his  epistle  of 
last  June,^-of  raillery  about  her,  of  intreaty  that 
Edward  would  give  him  such  a  sister-in-law,  and 
of  intimations  that  nothing  could  be  more  apparent 
than  that  the  whole  rich  treasure  of  his  heart's 
love  was  Margaret's  own.  Hope's  soul  sickened  as 
he  read,  with  that  deadly  sickness  which  he  had 
believed  was  past :  but  last  June,  with  its  delights 
and  opening  love,  was  too  suddenly,  and  too  vividly, 
re-awakened  in  his  memory  and  imagination.  The 
Margaret  of  yesterday,  of  last  month,  he  trusted 
he  had  arrived  at  regarding  as  a  sister:  not  so  the 
Margaret  of  last  summer.  In  vain  he  repeated, 
again  and  again,  to  himself  that  he  had  expected 
this, — that  he  always  knew  it  must  come, — that 
this  was  the  very  thing,  and  no  more,  that  he  had 
been  dreading  for  half  a  year  past,— that  it  was 
over  now, — that  he  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  last  witness  and  reminder  of  the 
mistake  of  his  life.  In  vain  did  ho  repeat  to  him- 
self these  reasonable  things,— these  satisfactory 
truths.  They  did  not  still  the  throbbing  of  his 
brain,  or  relieve  the  agony  of  his  spirit ; — an  agony 
under  which  he  could  almost  have  cursed  the 
hilarity  of  his  brother  as  levity,  and  his  hearty 
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aiTection  as  cruel  mockery.  He  recovered  some 
breath  and  composure  when  he  read  the  latter  half 
of  Frank's  volume  of  communication  ;  and,  before 
he  had  finished  it,  the  sound  of  distant  footsteps 
fell  upon  his  excited  ear.  He  knew  they  were 
coming, — ^the  three  who  would  be  full  of  expecta- 
tion as  to  what  he  should  have  to  tell  them  from 
India.  It  was  they,  walking  very  slowly,  as  if 
waiting  for  the  news. 

"Come!"  said  he,  starting  up,  and  going  to 
meet  them.  "  Now,  to  the  green  walk, — we  shall 
be  quiet  there, — and  I  will  read  you  all  about 
Frank." 

He  did  read  them  all  about  Frank, — all  the  last 
half  of  the  letter, — ^Hester  hanging  on  his  arm, 
and  Philip  and  Margaret  listening,  as  if  they  w^re 
taking  in  their  share  of  family  news.  When  it 
was  done,  and  some  one  said  it  was  time  to  be 
turning  homewards,  Hope  disengaged  his  arm  from 
Hester,  and  ran  off,  saying  that  he  would  report 
of  Mrs.  Enderby  to  Mr.  Rowland  in  tiie  of&ce, 
and  meet  them  before  they  should  be  out  of  the 
shrubbery.  He  did  so  :  but  he  first  took  his  way 
round  by  a  fence  which  was  undergoing  the  opera* 
tion  of  tarring,  thrust  Frank^s  letter  into  the  fire 
over  which  the  tar  was  heating,  and  saw  every  inch 
of  it  ocHisumed  before  he  proceeded.  When  he 
regained  his  party,  Hester  took  his  arm,  and  turned 
once  more  towards  the  shrubbery,  saying. 
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'^  We  have  plenty  of  time,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
tired  :  eonow  read  me  the  rest." 

"  My  love,  I  have  read  you  all  I  can." 

Hester  stopped  short,  and  with  flashing  eyes, 
whose  fire  was  scarcely  dimmed  by  her  tears,  cried, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  me  no  more  of  your  con- 
fidence than  others?    Is  your  wife " 

^*  My  dear,  it  is  not  my  confidence :  it  is 
Frank's." 

'*  And  is  not  Frank  my  brother  ?  He  is  nothing 
to  them.'' 

'*  He  was  not  your  brother  when  this  letter  was 
written,  nor  did  he  know  that  he  should  ever  be 
so.  Consider  this  letter  as  one  of  old  time, — ^as 
belonging  to  the  antiquity  of  our  separate  lives. 
I  hope  there  will  never  be  another  letter  from 
Frank,  or  anybody  eke,  (out  of  the  range  of  my 
professional  affairs,)  whose  contents  will  not  be  as 
much  yours  as  mine.  This  must  satisfy  you  now, 
Hester;  for  I  can  tell  you  no  more.  This  ought 
to  satisfy  you.'' 

^^  It  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  never  will  be  satisfied 
with  giving  all,  and  having  nothing  in  return.  I 
have  given  you  all.  Not  a  thought  has  there  been 
m  my  heart  about  Margaret,  from  the  day  we 
married,  that  I  have  not  imparted  to  you.  Has  it 
not  been  so  2'^ 

*^  I  believe  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

*^  And  what  is  it  to  you  to  have  a  sitter, — ^yoa 
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who  have  always  had  siBters^^^-^hat  is  it  to  you,  in 
comparifion  with  my  longing  to  hav^  a  brot  licrt 
Ajid  now  you  make  him  no  more  mine  th»  fae  it 
Margaret's  and  Philip's.  He  himself,  if  he  has  the 
heart  of  a  brother,  would  cry  out  upon  you  for 
disappointing  me.'^ 

"  I  can  allow  for  your  feelings,  Hester.  .  I'h«ve 
known  too  well  what  disappointment  is,  not  tofe^l* 
for  you.    But  here  the  fault  is  not  mino.''^  /' 

^'  Whose  is  it  then !  It  is  to  be  charged  upoa 
Providence,  I  suppose,  like  most  of  our  evils.'' 

*'  No,  Hester;  I  charge  it  upon  you.  The  dia* 
appointment  was  unavoidable ;  but  the  sting  of  it 
lies  in  yourself.  You  are  unreasonable.  It  is  at 
your  own  request  that  I  remind  you  to  be  reason- 
able.^ 

^'  And  when  was  that  request  made  i  When  I 
believed  that  you  would  hold  me  your  friend, — that 
no  others  were  to  come  near  my  place  in  your  confi- 
dence,— that  all  you  cared  for  was  to  be  equally 
mine, — that  your  brother  himself  was  to  be  my 
brother.  It  was  when  you  promised  me  these 
things  that  I  put  my  conscience  and  my  feelings 
into  your  charge.  But  now  all  that  is  over.  You 
are  as  much  alone  in  your  own  soul  as  ever,  and  T 
am  thrust  out  from  it  as  if  you  were  like  other 
men.  ...Of*  she  cried,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  '*  call  me  your  housekeeper  at  once, — 
for  I  am  not  yonr  wife, — and  breathe  not  upon  my 
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conecienoe, — look  not  into  my  heart, — for  what  are 
they  to  you  !  I  re-claim  from  you,  as  your  servant, 
the  power  I  gave  you  over  my  soul,  when  I  sup- 
posed I  was  to  be  your  wife.*" 

"  Now  you  must  hear  me,  Hester.  Sit  down ; 
for  you  cannot  stand  under  the  tempest  of  your 
own  feelings. — Now,  what  are  the  facts  out  of 
which  all  this  has  arisen !  I  have  had  a  letter, 
written  before  we  were  known  to  be  engaged,  con- 
taining something  which  is  confided  to  my  honour. 
We  had  both  rather  that  such  bad  not  been  the 
ease.  Would  you  now  have  me  violate  my  ho- 
nour I  Let  us  have  done.  The  supposition  is  too 
ridiculous." 

"  But  the  manner,*"  pleaded  Hester,  "  It  is 
not  curiosity  about  the  letter.  I  care  nothing  if  it 
contained  the  affairs  of  twenty  nations.  But,  O ! 
your  manner  was  cruel.  If  you  loved  me  as  you 
once  did,  you  could  not  treat  me  exactly  as  you- 
treat  Margaret  and  Philip.  You  do  not  love  me 
as  you  once  did.  .  .  .  You  do  not  answer  me,"^ 
she  continued,  in  a  tone  of  wretchedness.  '*'  Nay, 
do  not  answer  me  now.  It  wiU  not  satisfy  me  to 
hear  you  say  upon  compulsion  that  you  love  me. — 
Ah  !  I  had  Margaret  once  :  and  once  I  had  you. 
Philip  has  taken  my  Margaret  from  me ;  and  if 
you  despise  me,  I  vnll  lie  down  and  die." 

*'  Fear  not  !^  said  Hope,  with  great  solemnity. 
^*  While  I  live  you  shall  be  honoured,  and  hav« 
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BuA  rtet  aa  you  will  allow  to  your  own  heart.  Bat 
do  you  not  see  that  you  haive  now  been  diatniatipg 
me, — not  I  you  i  Shall  I  begin  to  question  ^i^iether 
yon  love  me !  Could  you  complain  of  injustice  if 
I  did,  when  you  have  been  tempting  my  honour^ 
insulting  my  trust  in  you,  and  wounding  my  scull 
Is  this  the  love  you  imagine  I  cannot  estinuite  and 
return  ?  This  is  madnessy  Hester.  Rouse  y^uiv 
self  from  it.  Waken  up  the  most,  generous  murt 
of  yourself.     We  shall  both  have  need  of  it  all." 

"  O  God !  what  do  you  intend !  Consider  again, 
before  you  break  my  heart,  if  you  mean  to  say  thai 
we  must  .  .  .  Edward !  forgive  me,  Edward  1^^ 

'^  I  mean  to  say  that  we  must  support  each  other 
under  troubles  of  Ood's  sending,  instead  of  creating 
woes  of  our  own." 

^'  Support  each  other  i     Thank  Heaven  !^ 

'<  I  see  how  your  spirit  rouses  itself  at  the  fint 
sound  of  threatening  from  without.  I  knew  it 
would.  Rough  and  trying  times  are  coming,  love» 
and  I  must  have  your  support.  Trouble  is  coming, 
— daily  and  hourly  annoyance,  and  no  end  of  it 
that  I  can  see :  — and  poverty,  perhaps,  instead  of 
the  ease  to  which  we  looked  forward  when  you 
married  me.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  cAn 
bear  these  things,  for  I  know  you  can.  I  shall 
look  to  you  to  help  me  to  keep  my  temper^ 

'*  Are  you  not  mocking  me  T  doubtfully 
per^  Hester. 
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^  N0|  my  love,^  her  husband  replied,  looking 
^mly  in  her  face.  ^^  I  know  yon  to  be  a  friend 
made  fop  adversity.'*' 

'^  Let  it  come,  then  !^  exclaimed  she.  And  die 
felt  herself  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  in  which 
all  the  past  might  yet  be  redeemed. 

They  soon  rejoined  Margaret,  and  went  home 
to  relate  and  to  hear  what  new  threats  the  day 
had  disclosed. 
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Among  many  yague  threats,  there  was  one  pietty  • 
definite  menace  which  had  encountered  Hope  fi?om/ 
various  quarters  of  late.    By  whose  agency^  and. 
by  what  means,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  appre^.^ 
hended  a  design  to  supplant  him  in  his  practice^ 
There  was  something  more  meant  than  that  Mr. 
Foster  from  Blickley  appeared  from  time  to  XkofBf 
in  the  village.    Hope  imagined  that  there  waA  ai 
looking  forward  to  somebody  else,  who  was  to  dUPe 
all  maladies  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  keep, 
deatii  at  a  distance  from  Deerbrook.     It  seenied 
to  be  among  the  poor  people  chiefly  that  such  .an. 
expectation  prevailed*    Philip  was  sure  that  Mir* 
Kowland  knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  Mrs,  £bD4^b}[« « 
Mr.  Grey,  wh^i  spok^i  to,  did  not  believe  it,  jiMfib, 
would  qoietly  and  discreetly  inquire.  Mrs » Orey  WM  •  i 
sure  that  the  Deerbrook  people  would  not  ventiure  '• 
to  disGountenance  altogether  any  one  who.  hsAx 
manned  into  their  connexion  so  decidedly.    Ijkfl:^ 
young  folks  were  to  hear  nothii^  of  the  matter^  mi 
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it  would  not  do  to  propagate  anr  idea  which  might 
bring  about  its  own  accomplishment. 

At  the  alms-bouses  to-day,  the  threat  had  been 
spoken  plainly  enough;  and  Hope  had  found  his 
visit  there  a  very  unpleasant  one.  It  had  been 
wholly  disagreeable.  When  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  houses,  a  stone  had  been  thrown  at  hini 
from  behind  a  hedge.  It  narrowly  missed  him. 
A  little  further  on,  there  was  another^  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  indication  was  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Hope  leaped  his  horse  over  a 
gAte,  and  rode  about  the  field,  to  discover  who  had 
attacked  him.  For  some  time  he  could  see  na 
one ;  but,  on  looking  more  closely  to  the  fence,  he 
saw  signs  in  one  part  that  hedging  was  going  on. 
As  he  approached  the  spot,  a  labourer  rose  up 
from  the  ditch,  and  was  suddenly  very  busy  at  his 
work^  He  looked  stupid,  and  denied  having  thrown 
any  stones,  but  admitted  that  there  was  nobody  else 
in  the  field  that  he  knew  of. — Further  on,  more 
stones  were  thrown :  it  was  evidently  a  conspiracy ; 
but  Hope  could  find  no  one  to  call  to  account  for  it 
but  an  old  woman  in  one  case,  and  two  boys  in  an^ 
other. — As  he  rode  up  to  the  alms-houses,  the  aged 
inmates  came  out  to  their  doors,  or  looked  from  their 
fziMifttl  Oothio  windows,  with  every  indication  of 
displeasure  in  their  faces  and  manner.  The  old 
w6men  shook  their  heads  at  him,  and  some 
their'  fists ;  the  old  men  shook  their  sticks  at 
him.     He   stopped    to   speak   to    one    man    of 
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eigliiT^tlii'ee,    who   was   sitting    in  the  stin  'ot 
his  door  t  but  he  could  get  no  answer  out  offaaUf 
— ^nothing  but  growls  about  the  doctor  being  a 
pretty  doctor  not  to  have  mended  his  patienl^Ei 
eye-fflght  yei     Not  a  bit  better  could  he  see  now 
than  he  could  a  year  ago,  with  all  the  dootorix^ 
he  had  had:  and  now  the  gentleman  would  set 
try  anything  more !  A  pretty  dootor  indeed !  Biit 
it  would  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  another 
who  would  cure  poor  people^s  eyes  as  if  they  wei«e 
rich:  and  poor  people's  eyes  were  as  precious  to 
them  as  rich  people's. — He  next  wei\t  into  a  home 
where  an  aged  woman  was  confined  to  bed  with 
rheumatism ;  but  her  gossips  stopped  him  in  tiie 
middle  of  the  room,  and  would  not  let  him  approaeh 
her,  for  fear  he  should  be  her  death.    As  she  liad 
been  lying  awake  the  night  before,  she  hadheard'faer 
deceased  husband's  shoes  dance  of  their  own  aoeerd 
in  the  closet ;  and  this  was  a  sign  that  somotdiing 
was  going  to  happen  to  somebody.  She  thought  of 
the  doctor  at  the  time,  and  prayed  that  he  «i^t 
be  kept  from  coming  near  her;  for  she  knew:  he 
would  be  the  death  of  her,  somehow,  as  he  had 
been  of  other  folks.    So  Hope  was  obliged  to^kave 
her  and  her  rheumatism  to  the  gossips. — ^The  ar- 
ticular object  of  his  visit  to  the  place  to^y^  how* 
ev^r,  WM  a  little  giri,  a  granddiild  of  dne  eC'^he 
pettsionevs,  admitted  by  special  favour  infeo*  the 
eMaUxUttnetit.    This  girl  had  small-pox,  and  &er 
case  was  a  severe  one.    Hope  was  admitted  with 
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unwillingneBS  even  to  her,  and  was  obliged  to 
assume  his  ultimate  degree  of  peremptoriness  of 
.•manner  with  her  nurses.  He  found  her  muffled 
up  about  the  head  with  flannel,  and  with  a  slice  of 
fat  baoon,  folded  in  flannel,  tied  about  her  throat, 
r^a  means  considered  a  specific  for  small-pox  in 
some  regions.  The  discarding  of  the  flannel  and 
bacon,  of  course  caused  great  offence ;  and  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  all  his 
directions,  as  to  the  management  of  the  girl,  would 
bo  observed  by  oontraries,  the  moment  his  back 
waa  turned.  He  had  long  ago  found  explanation 
and  argument  to  be  useless.  All  that  he  could  do 
'Was^  to  declare  authoritatively,  that  if  his  directions 
were  not  followed,  the  girl  would  die,  and  her 
death  would  lie  at  the  door  of  her  nurses ;  that,  in 
that  case,  he  expected  some  of  the  people  about  her 
would  be  ill  after  her ;  but  that,  if  he  was  obeyed, 
he  trusted  she  might  get  through,  and  nobody  else 
be  the  worse.  Almost  before  he  was  out  of  the 
house,  another  slice  of  £a.t  bacon  was  cut,  and  the 
flaimels  put  to  the  fire  to  heat  i^in. 

Hope  mounted  his  horse  to  depart,  just  at  the 
hour  when  the  labourers  were  at  their  dinners  in  all 
the  c6ttages  around.  They  poured  out  to  starp  at 
him,  somo  shouting  that  they  should  not  ha^e  him 
lottg  to  look  at,  as  they  would  get  a  better  doctor 
soon^  Some  sent  their  dogs  yelping  at  his  bprse'^s 
heels,  and  others  vented  wrath  or  jolw  about 
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churoh-yards.  Soonafterhehad  lefttbentnsebdlind 
him,  be  met  Sir  WilUam  Hunter,  riding,  iU;tai]k)^ 
by  bis  groonu  Hope  stopped  him,  making  it  fatii 
apology  that  Sir  William  might  aid  in  fiaving  the 
Ijfe  of  a  patient  in  whom  he  was  much  intef^vt^. 
He  told  the  story  of  the  small-pox,  of  the  mull 
method  of  treating  it,  with  which  he  had  to  e&A*- 
tend,  and  proposed  that  Sir  William  should  tnd 
his  influence  in  securing  for  the  patient  a  ftiif 
chance  for  her  life.  Sir  William  listened  oooUv, 
would  certainly  call  at  the  alms-houses  and  make 
inquiry ;  did  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  notions 
of  the  people  there ;  made  a  point  indeed  of 
leaving  them  pretty  much  to  their  own  ways^ 
owned  that  it  would  be  a  pity  the  girl  should  die, 
if  she  really  might  be  got  through ;  would  eall 
therefore,  and  inquire,  and  see  whether  Lady 
Hunter  could  not  send  down  anything  from  th^ 
Hall.  He  smiled  rather  incredulously  when  assured 
that  it  was  not  anything  that  could  be  sent  down 
from  the  Hall  that  was  wanted  by  the  patient^ 
but  only  the  use  of  the  fresh  air  that  was  about 
her,  and  the  observance  of  her  doctor's  simple 
directions.  Sir  William  next  began  to  make  ht0 
horse  fidget,  and  Hope  took  the  hint. 

"  This  has  been  my  business  with  you  at  pre^^ 
sent,''^  said  he.  ''  At  some  more  convenient  time,  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  little  conversation  with  yon  on 
other  matters  connected  with  these  alms-houses.^ 
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• ,  SirWilliam  Hunter  bowed,  put  spurs  to  his  horise; 
and  gallopped  ofF,  as  if  life  or  death  depended  on 
bis  reaching  the  Hall  in  three  minutes  and  a  half. 
These  hints  of  ** another  doctor"' — "a  better 
doctor '^ — "  a  new  man" — met  Hope  in  other 
directions.  Mrs.  Howell  was  once  quoted  as  a 
whisperer  of  the  fact;  and  the  milliner's  young 
lady  was  known  to  have  speculated  on  whether  the 
new  doctor  would  prove  to  be  a  single  man.  No 
one  turned  away  from  such  gossip  with  more  in- 
difference than  Hope :  but  it  came  to  him  in  the 
ibnn  of  inquiries  which  he  was  supposed  best  able 
to  answer.  He  now  told  Hester  of  them  all ; 
warned  her  of  the  probable  advent  of  a  rival  prac- 
titioner ;  and  at  the  same  time  urged  upon  her  a 
close  economy  in  the  management  of  the  house,  as 
his  funds  were  rapidly  failing.  If  his  practice  con- 
tinued to  fall  off  as  it  was  now  doing,  he  scarcely 
saw  how  they  were  to  keep  up  their  present  mode 
of  living.  It  grieved  him  extremely  to  have  to 
say  this  to  his  wife  in  the  very  first  year  of  their 
marriage.  He  had  hoped  to  have  put  larger  means 
in  her  power,  from  year  to  year ;  but  at  present 
he  owned  his  way  was  far  from  being  clear.    They 

m 

had  already  descended  to  having  no  prospect  at 
aU. 

For  all  this  Hester  cared  little.  She  had  never 
known  the  pinchings  of  poverty,  any  more  than 
the  embarrassments  of  wealth.     She  could  not 

L  3 
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OODCieiTe  of  sueh  s^  thing  aa  being  verj  «niuov8 
ik^out  what  they  ahould  eat;  Mid  what  they  eboidd 
flrink^  and  wherewith  they  should  be  dothed; 
though,  if  ahe  had  lopked  more  narrowly  at  her 
own  imaginationa  of  poverty  >  she  would  perhaps 
have  discovered  on  the  visionary  table  always  a 
delicate  dish  for  her  husband — ^in  the  wardrobe, 
always  a  sleek  black  eoat — and  in  his  waiting^rocon, 
a  clear  fire  in  winter ;  while  the  rest  of  the  picture 
was  made  up  of  bread  and  vegetables,  and  shabby 
gowns  for  herself,  and  devices  to  keep  herself  wwn 
without  burning  fuel.  Her  imagination  was  rather 
amused  than  alarmed  with  anticipations  of  this 
sort  of  poverty.  It  was  certainly  not  poverty  that 
she  dreaded.  A  more  serious  question  was^  how 
she  could  bear  to  see  her  husband  supplanted,  and^ 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  disgraced.  This  question 
the  husband  and  wife  now  often  asked  each  other, 
and  always  concluded  by  agreeing  that  time-mnst 
show. 

The  girl  at  the  alms-houses  died  in  a  fortnijj^t. 
Some  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  from  the,  doctor 
the  time  and  the  precise  spot  of  her  burial-r-pointa 
which  the  doctor  never  thought  of  inquiringi  about, 
aqd  of  which  it  was  therefore  easy  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance.  A  few  of  the  neighbouring  cottagiers 
agreed  to  watch  the  grave  for  ten  nights,  to  save 
the  body  from  the  designs  of  evil  surgeons.  One 
of  the  watchers  reported,  after  the  seventh  mgj^U 
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that  he  had  plainly  heard  a  horee  coming  along  the 
road,  And  that  he  rather  thought  it  stopped  oppo- 
site the  churchyard.  He  had  raised  himself  up, 
and  coughed  aloud,  and  that  was  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  nobody  came:  the  horse  must  have 
turned  back  and  gone  away,  whoever  might  be 
with  it.  This  put  people  on  the  watch ;  and  on 
the  eighth  night  two  men  walked  about  the  church- 
yard. They  had  to  tell  that  they  once  thought 
they  had  caught  the  doctor  in  the  fact.  They  had 
both  heard  a  loud  whistle,  and  had  stood  to  see 
what  would  come  of  it  (they  could  see  very  well, 
for  it  had  dawned  some  time).  A  person  came 
through  the  turnstile  with  a  sack,  which  seemed  to 
leave  his  intentions  in  no  doubt.  They  hid  them- 
aelvefl  behind  two  opposite  trees,  and  both  sprang 
out  upon  him  at  once :  but  it  was  only  the  miller's 
boy  on  his  way  to  the  mill.  On  the  ninth  and 
tenth  nights  nothing  happened ;  the  neighbours 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  their  regular  sleep ;  and 
the  querulous  grandmother,  who  seemed  more 
angry  that  they  meant  to  leave  the  poor  girl's 
body  t6  itself  now,  than  pleased  that  it  had  been 
watched  at  all,  was  compelled  to  put  up  with 
ateurances  that  doctors  were  considered  to  wish'  to 
cut  up  bodies  within  the  first  ten  days,  if  at  all, 
and  were  not  apt  to  meddle  with  them  afterwards. 
It  was  fiill  three  weeks  from  this  time  when 
Hope  was  sent  for  to  the  alnuhhouscs,  afler  a 
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]ioa^r  interval  than  be  had  ever  known  to  elapiie 
mthout  the  old  folks  having  some  oomplaitit  to 
make.  The  inmate  who  was  now  ill  was  tfa^  kast 
aged,  and  the  least  ignorant  and  unreasonaUe 
person,  in  the  establishment.  He  was  grateful  to 
Hope  for  having  restored  him  from  a  formerilt 
ness ;  and,  though  now  much  shaken  in  oonfidnoey 
had  enough  remaining  to  desire  extremely  to  see 
his  old  friend,  when  he  found  himself  ill  and  m 
pain.  His  neighbours  wondered  at  him  for  wishing 
to  court  destruction,  by  putting  himself  again  into 
,the  hands  of  the  suspicious  doctor :  but  he  said  he 
could  have  no  ease  in  his  mind,  and  was  sure  he 
should  never  get  well,  till  he  saw  the  gentleouui's 
&ce  again ;  and  he  engaged  an  acquaintance  to  go 
io  Deerbrook  and  summon  him.  This  acquaint*^ 
anoe  spread  the  fact  of  his  errand  along  the  road 
AS  jbe  went ;  and  therefore,  though  Hope  took  oare 
to  choose  his  time,  so  as  hot  to  ride  past  the  eot- 
tage-doors  while  the  labourers  were  at  dinn^,  his 
visit  was  not  more  private  or  agreeable  than  on 
the  preceding  occasion. 

The  first  symptom  of  his  being  expected  on  the 
road  was,  that  Sir  William  Hunter,  riding,  as 
before,  with  his  groom  behind  him,  fell  in  with 
Jtlope,  evidently  by  design. 

Sir  William  Hunter's  visit  to  the  alms-houses 
iml  produced  the  effect  of  making  him  acquainted 
with    the   discontents  of  the   people,   and   had 
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afifi^rded  him  a  good  opportunity  of  listening  to  ibeit 
oomplaintB  of  their  surgeon,  without  being  troubled 
with  the  answers.  Since  the  election,  he  had  been 
eager  to  hear  whatever  could  be  said  against  Hope, 
whose  vote,  given  contrary  to  Sir  William's  example 
and  influence,  was  regarded  by  the  baronet  as  an 
unpardonable  impertinence. 

"  So  you  lost  your  patient  down  there,  I  find,** 
said  Sir  William,  rudely.  "  The  girl  slipped 
through  your  fingers,  after  all.  However,  I  did  my 
dnty  by  you.  I  told  the  people  they  ought  to  allow 
you  a  fair  chance.'*^ 

"  I  requested  your  interference  on  the  girPs  ac- 
count, and  not  on  my  own,"  said  Hope.  ^^  But  as 
you  allude  to  my  position  among  these  people,  you 
will  allow  me  to  ask,  as  I  have  for  some  time  in- 
tended, whether  you  are  aware  of  the  treatment  to 
which  I  am  subjected,  in  your  neighbourhood  and 
among  yoiur  dependants  V' 

"  I  find  you  are  not  very  popular  hereabouts, 
indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet,  with  a  half-smile, 
which  was  immediately  reflected  in  the  face  of  the 
groom. 

"  With  your  leave,  we  will  have  our  oonversa* 
tion  to  ourselves,**^  said  Hope. 

The  baronet  directed  his  groom  to  ride  on 
idowly.     Hope  continued, — 

^^  The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  country  people 
has  caused  some  abeiird  stories  against  me  to  be 
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circttlated  and  believed.  If  those  who  are  not  in 
this  state  of  extreme  ignorance  will  do  me  jastlce, 
and  give  me,  as  you  say,  a  fair  chance,  I  have  no 
fear  but  that  I  shall  live  down  calmmiies,  and,  by 
^perseverance  in  my  professional  duty,  recover  the 
station  I  lately  held  here.  This  justice,  this  fair 
chance,  I  claim,  Sir  William,  from  all  who  have  the 
intelligence  to  imderstand  the  case,  and  rijgfatly 
observe  my  conduct.  I  have  done  my  best  in  the 
service  of  these  pensioners  of  yours ;  and  excuse 
my  saying  that  I  must  be  protected  in  the  disohai^ 
ofmyduty.^ 

"  Ay,  there's  the  thing,  Mr.  Hope.  That  can'*t 
be  done,  you  see.  If  the  people  do  not  like  you, 
why  then  the  only  thing  is  for  you  to  stay  away.*^ 

^'  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the  sick  V 

"  Ay,  there's  the  thing,  Mr.  Hope.  If  they  do 
not  like  one,  you  see,  why  then  they  must  try 
another..  That  is  what  we  have  been  thinking. 
Now,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  go  for- 
ward to-day.  You  will  repent  it  if  you  do,  de- 
pend upon  it.   They  do  not  like  you,  Mr.  Hope.'* 

"  I  need  no  convincing  of  that.  You  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  stir,  Sir  WiQiam,  to  improte 
the  state  of  things ;  so  I  will  go  and  try  what  I 
can  do  by  myself .* 

*'  I  advise  you  not,  sir. — Mr.  Hope  T  shouted 
"Sir  William,  tm  Hope  rode  rapidly  forward, 
^*  take  cate  what  you  are  about.    They  do  ndt 
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wi^nt  to  see  you  again.    The  coxiRequenceB  may  be 
serious.'^ 

,  \  Aad  thia  man  is  a  magistrate,  and  he  fancies 
himself  my  patron  T  thought  Hope,  as  he  rode  on. 
^He  wants  me  to  throw  up  the  appointment ;  but 
I  will  not,  till  I  see  that  the  poor  old  creatures  can 
b^  consigned  to  care  as  good  as  my  own.  If  he 
ohooses  to  dismiss  me,  he  may, — though  we  can  ill 
afford  the  loss  just  now.' 

For  one  moment  he  had  thought  of  turning 
back,  as  Sir  William's  caution  had  seemed  to  fore- 
tell some  personal  risk  in  proceeding ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  Hester's  parting  look  inspired  him 
afresh.  Instead  of  the  querulous  anxiety  which 
had  formerly  harassed  him  from  its  groundlessness 
and  apparent  selfishness,  it  was  now  an  anxiety 
worthy  of  the  occasion  that  flushed  her  cheek.  So 
far  from  entreating  him  to  remain  with  her,  she 
bad  bidden  him  go  where  his  duty  led  him.  She 
had  calculated  the  probable  length  of  his  absence, 
and  ihe  watch  was  laid  on  the  table  as  formerly : 
but  she  had  used  the  utmost  expedition  in  sewing 
on  the  ring  of  his  umbrella,  and  had  kissed  her  hand 
to  him  from  the  window  with  a  smile.  He  would 
notxetum  to  her  without  haying  fuUy  discharged 
his  errand.  ^  She  might  be  a  soldier's  or  sailor's 
wife,  after  all,'  thought  he. 

The  hours  of  his  absence  were  indeed  very 
anxious  ones  to  the  family  at  home.     For  nearly 
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another  as  well  as  they  could ;  but  it  was  a  great' '* 
relief  when  Philip  came  in.     He  would  not  be*  ■  • 
lieve  anything  they  said,  however,  about  their  rMb' .' 
sons  for  fear.     It  was  nonsense — it  was  Deerbnpok  i 
talk.     What  harm  could  a  dozen  old  men  aiMi  ^  i 
women,  at  almost  a  hundred  years  apiece,  d^  tu' " 
Hope? — and  the  country  people,  the  labdttreiv: 
round, — they  had  their  own  business  to  attend  to  : 
they  would  just  swear  an  oath  at  him,  and  let  him'  < 
pass ;  and  if  they  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  on  'hii'' ' 
bridle,  Hope  knew  how  to  use  his  whip.  He  woidck  * 
come  home  and  get  his  dinner,  and  be  very  duD, 
they  would  see,  from  having  nothing  to  tell. — 'Be-  . 
fore  Philip  had  finished  his  picture  of  the  dull 
dining  they"might   expect,    Morris  entered,  and; 
shut  the  door  before  she  came  forward  to  the  table 
and  spoke.    She  said  she  did  not  like  to  make  mys^ 
teries,  out  of  fear  of  frightening  people ;  and  she 
hoped  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  really  afraid  of*  '- 
now :  but  if  Mr.  Enderby  thought  he  could  contrive:  ' 
to  meet  her  master  out  on  the  road,  and  get  him  to 
leave  his  horse  somewhere,  and  come  walking  home  ' 
by  Turnstile  Lane,  she  thought  it  would  be  best,  and* 
save  some  bad  language,  at  leacit.    Charles  hi|d' 
brought  in  word  that  people, — ^angry  people, — weie 
gathering  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  and  her 
master  could  quite  disappoint  them  by  ccNning 
home  on  foot  the  back  way.— How  many  angryi 
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people  were  tbere  ?-^and  what  sort  of  people  I— 
They  were  mostly  countrymen  out  of  the  places 
roimd,^— more  of  those  than  of  Deerbrook  folks. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  them, — so  many  a^ 
nearly  to  block  up  the  street  at  one  part.  If  the 
ladies  would  step  up  into  the  boy's  attic,  they 
would  see  something  of  what  wa^  going  on,  from 
the  little  window  there,  without  being  seen. 

Philip  snatched  his  hat,  and  said  he  would  soon 
bring  them  news.  He  hoped  they  would  go  up  to 
the  attic,  and  amuse  themselves  with  the  show ; 
for  a  mere  show  it  would  end  in  being,  he  was  con- 
fident. He  observed,  however,  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  keep  Charles  at  home,  in  case,  as  was 
possible,  of  a  messenger  being  wanted.  He  himself 
shotdd  soon  be  back. 

Charles  was  called  up  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  questioned.  Never  before  having  been  of  so 
piuoh  importance,  he  was  ver}'  grand  in  his  state- 
ments, and  made  the  most  of  all  he  had  to  say* 
Still,  however,  it  was  a  story  which  no  telling 
could  have  made  other  than  an  unpleasant  one. 
Some  of  the  people  who  had  come  in  from  the 
country  had  pitchforks.  Two  or  three  of  the 
shopkeepers  had  put  up  their  shutters.  Many 
strangers  were  in  the  churchyard,  peeping  about 
the  new  graves:  and  others  had  set  scouts  on 
the  road,  to  give  notice  when  master  was  coming. 
Mrs.  Plumstead  was  very  busy  scolding  the  people 
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idl  round;  but  it  did  not  do  anj  good;  for  tliejr 
tml J  laughed  at  her. 

^  Yon  may  go,  Gharies ;  but  do  not  aet  foot  <mt 
of  the  house  till  you  are  bid,^  said  Hester,  whpn 
«he  found  the  boy  had  told  all  he  knew,  and  per- 
haps something  more.  Morris  left  the  room  with 
him,  in  order  to  keep  her  eye  upon  him. 

"  O,  Margaret,  this  is  very  terrible !"  said 
Hester. 

^  Most  disagreeable.  We  must  allow  something 
for  Charles's  way  of  telling  the  story.     But  yet 

' is  there  anything  we  can  do,  Hester?* 

'    "  Mr.  Grey  will  surely  be  here,  presently.     Do 
not  you  think  so  V 

^^  Either  he  or  Mr.  Rowland,  no  doiibt.^ 

^^  Dr.  Levitt  is  a  magistrate :  but  this  is  Sator* 
dayi  and  he  is  so  deep  in  his  sermon,  he  ooidd  not 
be  made  to  understand  and  believe  till  it  would 
be  too  late. — Do  you  go  up  to  the  attio,  Margaret, 
and  I  will  keep  the  hall-door.  I  shall  hear  his 
horse  sooner  than  any  one,  and  I  shidl  stand  ready 
to  open  to  him  in  an  instant.    Hark  now  1^ 

It  was  only  the  boy  with  the  post-bags,  trotting 
dowly  to  Mrs.  Plumstead's,  amusing  himpelf  by 
the  way  with  observations  on  the  unusual  animajtion 
of  Deexbrook. 

^^  It  is  too  soon  yet,  by  half  an  hoiuV^  said  IMUur* 
garet.  ''  He  cannot  possibly  be  here  for  this  half 
btifur, .  I  thixdr.    Do  not  wear  yonrsdf  out  with 
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utanding  in  the  hall  so  long.  I  mufit  just  say  one 
thing,  love. — I  fear  all  kinds  of  danger  less  for 
Edward  than  for  almost  any  one  else  in  the  world : 
he  does  always  what  is  most  simple  and  right; 
and  I  think  he  could  melt  anybody'^s  hearty  if  he 
tried.'' 

'*  Thank  you,*'  said  Hester,  gratefully.  "I 
agree  and  trust  with  you :  but  what  hearts  have 
these  people !  or,  how  can  you  get  at  them, 
tilirough  such  heads  !  But  yet  he  will  triumph,  I 
f^el.^' 

When  Margaret  went  up-stairs  to  the  attio 
wind<>w,  Hester  moved  a  chair  into  the  hall,  softly 
opened  the  window  a  little,  to  facilitate  her  hear^ 
ing  whatever  passed  outside,  and  took  her  seat  by 
it,  listening  intently.  There  was  soon  but  too 
much  to  listen  to.  Shuffling  feet  multiplied  about 
the  door;  and  some  of  the  grumbling  voices  seemed 
to  dome  from  men  who  had  stationed  themselves 
on  the  steps.  Hester  rose,  and,  with  the  utmost 
care  to  avoid  noise,  put  up  the  chain  of  the  house* 
door.  While  she  was  doing  this,  Morris  came 
from  the  kitchen,  for  the  same  purpose.  She 
feared  there  was  an  intention  to  surround  the 
hiouse :  she  wished  her  master  would  keep  away, 
for  a  few  hours  at  least:  she  could  not  think 
where  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  place  were,  that 
they  did  not  come  and  see  after  her  young  ladies. 
Before  the  words  were  uttered,  there  was  a  loud 
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rap  at  the  door.  Morris  made  her  mistress  keep 
back,  while  she  found  out  who  it  was,  before  letting 
down  the  chain.  Hester  knew  it  Was  not  h^r 
husband's  knock;  and  it  turned  out  to  be  Mr. 
Grej^s.  Margaret  came  flying  down,  and  they  all 
exclaimed  how  glad  they  were  to  see  him. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  you  any  good,""  said  he : 
^^  but  this  is  really  a  sad  business,  my  dears.'^ 
"  Have  you  heard  anything,  sirf 
"  Nothing  about  your  husband.  Enderby  bade 
me  tell  yon  that  he  is  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  to 
stir  up  Sir  WiUiam  Hunter,  who  may  be  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  this,  inasmuch  as  he  neter 
attempted  to  stop  the  discontent  when  he  might. 
But  that  unlucky  vote,  my  dear,— that  was  much 
to  be  deplored."*' 

**  No  use  casting  that  up  now,  surely,^'  observed 
Morris. 

»  "  Yes,  Morris,  there  is,''  said  her  mistress ;  *'  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  glory 
in  the  vote ;  and  I  would  have  my  husband  give 
it  again  to-day,  if  he  had  to  pass  through  yonder 
ordwd  to  go  up  to  the  poll." 

**  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Grey,  "  be  pru* ' 
dent.  Do  not  urge  your  husband  on  into  danger : 
he  has  quite  enthusiasm  enough  without ;  and  you 
see  what  comes  of  it. — But  I  am  here  to  say  that 
my 'Wife  hopes  you  and  Margaret  will  retire  to  our 
hotiiie,  if  you  can  get  round  without  bringing  any' 
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6f  these  troublesome  people  with  you.  We  think 
you  might  dip  out  from  the  surgery,  and  along  the 
lane,  and  through  the  Rowlands^  garden-door,  and 
over  the  hedge  which  they  tell  me  you  managed  to 
climb  one  day  lately  for  pleasure.  By  this  way, 
you  might  reach  our  house  without  any  one  being 
the  wiser,*" 

"  On  no  account  whatever,'*''  said  Hester.  "  I 
shall  not  leave  home,  under  any  circumstances.'*^ 

"  You  are  very  kind,^  said  Margaret ;  "  but  we 
are  expecting  my  brother  every  moment." 

"  But  he  will  follow  you  by  the  same  road.^' 

Both  wife  and  sister  were  sure  he  would  do 
no  such  thing.  They  thought  the  kindest  thing 
Mr,  Grey  could  do  would  be  to  go  out  the  back 
way,  and  see  that  the  constable  was  kept  up  to 
his  duty.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  that  he 
would  speak  to  Dr.  Levitt,  to  have  some  of  Grey 
and  Rowland's  men  sworn  in  as  special  constables, 
if  such  a  measure  should  appear  to  be  desirable. 

^^  I  do  not  know  how  to  believe  all  this  now," 
said  Margaret ;  ^'  it  seems  so  causeless  and  ridi- 
culous! In  Birmingham  we  could  never  have 
given  credit  to  the  story  of  such  a  riot  about 
nothing." 

Morris  was  not  sure  of  this.  In  large  towns 
there  were  riots  sometimes  for  very  small  matters* 
or  on  account  of  entire  mistakes.  She  had  always 
heard  that  one  of  the  worst  things  about  living  in  , 
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ft' village  is,  that  when  the  people  once  get  a  wrong 
idea  into  their  heads^  there  ia  no  getting  it  oul) 
again ;  and  that  they  will  eyen  be  violent  upon  it 
against  all  reason ;  but  suoh  things  she  knew  iA 
happen  occasionally  in  towns. 

Another  knock.  It  was  Mr.  Rowland,  and 
Hesters  heart  turned  sick  at  there  being  no  news 
of  her  husband.  Mr.  Rowland  had  every  expeen 
tation,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Hope  would  be  quite 
safe,  and  that  this  would  turn  out  a  disturbance 
of  very  slight  consequence:  but  he  would  jiMt 
ask  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  elose 
the  window-shutters.  If  stones  should  find  theif 
way  into  the  parlours,  it  might  be  disagreeaUe  to 
the  ladies. — There  was  no  doubt  of  that :  but 
would  not  closing  the  shutters  be  a  hint  to  the 
people  outside  to  throw  stones  J — Well,  perbafi^ 
ao.  He  only  thought  he  would  o£fer  the  si^ggee- 
tion,  and  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  tbe 
ladies. 

**^  Morris,  go  up  to  the  attic  and  watch ;  ao4 
Margaret,  do  you  stay  here.  Yes,  Mr.  Row- 
land,^ said  Hester,  fixing  her  glorious  eyes  AiU 
on  him  ;  '^  you  can  be  of  service  to  usg  if  any 
husband  outlives  this  day.  You  ought  to  prty 
ihat  he  may  ;  for  if  not,  it  is  your  wife  ndie 
has  murdered  him.''^ 

Mr.  Rowland  turned  as  pale  as  ashes. 

*V  We  kiu>w  well  that  you  have  no  share  in  all 
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this  ittjary :  we  believe  that  you  respect  my  }m»* 
band,  and  have  friendly  feelings  towards  us  all.  I 
will  spare  you  what  I  might  say, — ^what  MrB« 
Rowland  should  sink  to  the  earth  to  hear,  if  she 
were  standing  where  you  stand.  I  look  upon  jovL 
ae  no  enemy  .,..'" 

'  **  You  do  me  only  justice,"  said  Mr.  Rowland, 
leaning  upon  the  chair  which  Hester  had  brought 
for  herself. 

I  ^^  I  wish  to  do  you  justice;  and  therefore  I 
mum  you  that  if  you  do  not  procure  complete  pro- 
tection for  my  husband, — not  only  for  this  day, 
bat  for  the  future; — ^if  you  do  not  cause  your  wife 
to  retract  her  slanders  .  .  .  ." 

^'  Stop,  Mrs.  Hope  !  this  is  going  too  far,*"  said 
Mr.  Rowland,  drawing  himself  up,  and  putting  on 
an  air  of  oifended  dignity. 

^*  It  is  not  going  too  far.  You  cannot,  yon 
dare  not,  pretend  to  be  offended  with  what  I  say, 
when  you  know  that  my  noble  husband  has  been 
injured  in  his  character  and  his  prospects,  attacked 
in  his  domestic  peace,  and  now  exposed  to  peril 
t/f  his  life,  by  the  falsehoods  your  wife  has  told.  I 
tell  you  that  wo  do  not  impute  her  crimes  to  yon. 
If  this  is  justice,  you  will  prove  it  by  doing  your 
fali  duty  to  my  husband.  If  you  decline  any  part 
of  this  duty, — if  you  countenance  her  slanders,*— 
if  you  shrink  from  my  husband''s  side  in  whatever 
"we  may  have  to  go  through, — if  yon  do  not  either 
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compel  your  wife  to  do  us  right,  or  do  it  yourself 
in  opposition  to  her, — you  are  her  partner  in  guilt, 
as  well  as  in  life  and  lot.** 

*^  Consider  what  a  situation  you  place  me  in !— > 
But  what  would  you  have  me  do !  ^ 

*^  I  would  have  you  see  that  every  false  oblige 
she  has  brought  is  retracted,— every  vile  insinu- 
ation recanted.  You  must  make  her  say  every^ 
where  that  my  husband  has  not  stolen  dead  bodies; 
that  he  is  not  a  plotter  against  the  peace  and  order 
of  society ;  that  he  has  not  poisoned  a  ehild  by 
mistake,  or  cut  off  a  sound  limb  for  the  sake  of 
practice  and  amusement.  Your  wife  has  said 
these  things,  and  you  know  it ;  and  you  must  make 
her  contradict  them  all."" 

^^  Consider  what  a  situation  you  place  me  in  !^ 
said  Mr.  Rowland  again. 

Be  generous,  Hester !  ^"^  said  Margaret. 
Do  not  trample  on  a  wretched  man!^  oried 
Mr.  Rowland,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

'*  *  Consider  !'  *  Be  generous !'"  exclaimed 
Hester,  in  a  softened  tone.  ^^  I  might  well  say, 
Consider  what  a  situation  my  husband  is  plaeed 
in!  and  that  I  must  see  justice  done  to  bim 
before  I  can  be  generous  to  others;  but  I  have 
■uoh  a  husband  that  I  can  afford  to  spare  the 
wretched,  and  be  generous  to  the  humbled.  Go, 
now,  and  do  yomr  duty  by  us :  and  the  next  time 
you  hear  your  wife  say  that  we  do  not  love  atkd 
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are  not  happy,  tell  her  that  if  wo  forbear  to  crash 
hei",  it  is  because  we  are  too  strong  for  her, — 
too  strong  in  heart,  however  weak  in  fortunes : 
— ^because  wo  are  strong  in  a  peace  which  she 
cannot  poison,  and  a  love  which  she  wiU  never 
understand.'*'' 

Ereti  at  a  moment  like  this,  and  while  feeling 
that  she  could  not  have  said  the  things  that  Hester 
said.  Margaret's  eyes  swam  in  tears  of  joy.  Here 
was  her  sister,  in  a  moment  of  that  high  excite- 
ment when  nothing  but  truth  ventures  upon  utter- 
ance, acknowledging  herself  blest  in  peace  which 
conld  not  be  poisoned,  and  love  which  the  vile  could 
not  understand.  The  day,  whatever  might  be  its 
events,  was  worth  enduring  for  this. 

Mr.  Rowland  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down 
the  hall,  wiped  his  brows,  and  then,  evidently  un- 
able to  endure  Hester  s  presence,  said  he  would  let 
hhnsclf  out,  and  there  await  Mr.  Hope's  arrival, 
or  anything  else  that  might  occur. 

O !  would  he  ever  come  ?  It  seemed  to  Hester 
like  a  week  since  she  had  given  him  his  umbrella, 
and  seen  him  ride  away. 

Hark  !  Surely  this  must  be, — it  certainly  was 
his  horse  this  time.  Yes, — there  was  Morris  call- 
ing from  the  stairs  that  her  master  was  fighting* 
his  way  down  the  street  1  There  was  Charles 
giving  notice  that  the  crowd  was  running  round* 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  house !     Thet^ 
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was  the  noise  among  the  people  outside,  the  groan- 
ing, the  cries ! 

"  Now,  ma'^am  !*"  said  Morris,  breathless  with 
the  haste  she  had  made  down  stairs.  Morris 
supposed  her  mistress  would  softly  let  down 
the  chain,  open  the  door  just  wide  enough  for 
Hope  to  slip  in,  and  shut,  bolt,  and  chain  it  again. 
This  was  what  Hester  had  intended ;  but  her  mood 
was  changed.  She  bade  the  sen^ants  all  step  out 
of  sight,  and  then  threw  the  door  wide  open,  going 
forth  herself  upon  the  steps.  The  people  had 
closed  round  Hope'^s  horse ;  but  Philip  was  push- 
ing his  in  between  the  mob  and  their  object,  and 
riding  round  and  round  him  with  a  sort  of  ludi- 
crous gravity,  which  lowered  the  tone  of  the  whole 
afiair  to  Margaret'^s  mind,  and  gave  her  great 
relief.  Mr.  Rowland  was  shaking  hands  with 
Hope  with  one  hand,  and  holding  the  bridle  of  the 
uneasy  horse  with  the  other.  Hope  himself  was 
bespattered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  his 
umbrella  was  broken  to  pieces.  He  nodded  cheer- 
fully to  Hester  when  she  threw  open  the  door. 
When  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  smile 
as  he  ascended  the  steps,  the  noise  of  the  crowd 
was  suddenly  hushed.  They  understood  rather 
more  of  what  they  saw  than  of  anything  that 
oould  be  said  to  them.  They  allowed  Charles  to 
oome  out,  and  lead  the  horse  away  round  the 
corner  to  the  stable.  They  stood  stock-stiU,  gaping 
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and  staring,  while  Hope  invited  Mr.  Rowland 
in,  and  Mr.  Rowland  declined  entering;  while 
that  gentleman  shook  hands  with  the  ladies,  spoke 
with  Mr.  Enderby,  mounted  Mr.  Enderby'*8  horse, 
and  rode  off.  They  saw  Philip  turn  slowly  into  the 
house  with  the  family  party,  and  the  door  closed, 
before  they  thought  of  giving  another  groan. 

"  Well,  love  !^'  said  Hester,  looking  anxiously 
at  her  husband. 

"  You  made  good  battle,"  said  Philip. 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  pretty  hard  fight  of  it,  from  the 
toll-bar  hither,*''  said  Hope,  stretching  vigorously. 
"  They  wrenched  my  whip  out  of  my  hand,— >five 
hands  to  one ;  but  then  I  had  my  umbrella.  I 
broke  it  to  pieces  with  rapping  their  knuckles.''^ 

"  Which  are  as  hard  as  their  pates,*'  observed 
Philip.    *'  What  are  we  to  do  next  T 

*'  If  they  do  not  disperse  presently,  I  will  go  and 
speak  to  them;  but  I  dare  say  they  have  had 
enough  of  the  show  for  to-day :  Mrs.  Plumstead 
must  have  satisfied  them  with  oratory.  That 
poor  woman's  face  and  voice  will  haunt  me  when 
I  have  forgotten  all  the  rest.  One  had  almost 
rather  have  her  against  one,  than  that  such  scream- 
ing should  be  on  one's  behalf.  Now,  my  love,  how 
has  the  morning  gone  with  you  f' 

"  Very  pleasantly,  I  would  answer  for  it  from 
hor  looks,'*'  said  Philip.  And  Hester^s  face  was 
certainly  full  of  the  beauty  of  happiness. 

m2 
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"  Thank  God,  the  morning  is  over !  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  about  it,**^  replied  she. 

"  Surely  those  people  outside  are  growing  more 
noisy  !*^  observed  Margaret. 

'^  I  must  change  my  clothes,  in  case  of  its  being 
necessary  to  speak  to  them,"  said  Hope.  "  I  look 
too  like  a  victim  at  present.'^ 

While  he  and  Hester  were  out  of  the  room, 
Philip  told  Margaret  how  her  brother  had  been 
treated  at  the  alms-houses.  He  had  naiTowly 
escaped  being  pulled  from  his  horse,  and  thrown 
into  the  pond.  He  had  been  followed  half-way  to 
Deerbrook  by  a  crowd,  throwing  stones  and 
shrieking ;  and  just  when  he  had  got  beyond  their 
reach,  he  had  met  Philip,  and  learned  timt  he  had 
the  same  thing  to  go  through  at  the  other  extremity 
of  his  journey.  Finding  that  both  his  doors  were 
surrounded,  he  had  judged  it  best  to  make  for  the 
front,  coming  home  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
usual  manner.  He  had  kept  his  temper  admirably, 
joking  with  his  detainers,  while  dealing  his  blows 
upon  their  hands. 

**  Where  will  all  this  end  f^  cried  Margaret. 

"  With  some  going  to  dinner,  and  others  to 
supper,  I  imagine,"  replied  Philip,  stepping  to  the 
window.  '*  From  what  I  see,  that  seems  likely  to 
be  the  upshot;  for  here  is  Sir  William  Hunter 
talking  to  the  people.  I  had  rather  he  should  do 
it  than  Hope ;  and,  Margaret,  I  had  rather  set  my 
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xnischiovous  sister  to  do  it  than  either.     This  up- 
roar is  all  of  her  making,  I  am  afraid/^ 

^'  Hester  has  been  telling  Mr.  Rowland  so,  this 
moming.*" 

*^  I  am  glad  of  it.  Ho  roust  help  mo  to  work 
upon  her  fears,  if  there  is  nothing  better  left  to 
operate  upon."" 

"  You  will  not  succeed,'^  said  Margaret,  "  Your 
sister  is  as  strong  a  heroine  in  one  direction  as 
mine  is  in  another/^ 

"  She  shall  yield,  however.  She  may  be  thank- 
ful that  she  is  not  here  to-day.  If  she  was,  I  would 
have  her  out  upon  the  steps,  and  mako  her  retract 
everything :  and  if  she  should  not  be  able  to 
speak,  I  would  stand  by  her  and  say  it  for  her." 

*'  O,  Philip  !  what  a  horrible  idea !" 

*'  Not  half  so  horrible  as  the  mischief  she  has 
done.  Why,  Margaret,  if  you  wore  one- tenth 
part  as  guilty  as  Priscilla  is,  I  should  require  you 
to  make  reparation.'* 

Indeed,  I  hope  you  would:  or  rather,  that "^ 

But  do  not  let  us  conjure  up  such  dreadful 
images,  my  Margaret.  You  never  wronged  any 
one,  and  you  never  will." 

"  Edward  never  did,  I  am  sure,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Not  even  by  poisoning  children,  nor  cutting 
off  limbs  for  sport  ?  Are  you  quite  sure,  love  ? — 
What  is  Sir  William  doing  here,  with  only  his 
groom!    He  and  the  people  look  in  high  good-- 
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humour  with  each  other,  with  all  this  shaking  of 
hands,  and  nodding  and  laughing.  I  cannot  conceive 
what  he  can  be  saying  to  them,  for  there  are  not 
three  faces  among  the  whole  array  that  look  as  if 
they  belonged  to  rational  creatures.^ 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Margaret.  "  If  what  he  says 
sends  them  away,  I  care  for  nothing  else  about  it." 

"  O,  but  I  do.  One  would  like  to  be  favoured 
with  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  rural  oratory.  I 
ought  to  benefit  by  all  the  oratory  that  comes  in 
my  way,  you  know :  so  I  shall  just  open  the  win- 
dow an  inch  or  two,  now  he  is  drawing  hitherward, 
and  take  a  lesson." 

It  seemed  as  if  Sir  William  Hunter  desired  that 
his  powers  of  persuasion  should  be  expended  on 
none  but  the  immediate  objects  of  them:  for 
whatever  he  said  was  spoken  as  he  bent  from  his 
horse,  and  with  the  air  of  a  mystery.  Many  a 
plump  red  face  was  thrust  close  up  to  his, — ^many 
a  pair  of  round  staring  eyes  was  puckered  up  with 
mirth  as  he  spoke :  the  teamster  in  his  olive* 
coloured  smock,  the  hedger  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
and  the  little  bumpkins  who  had  snatched  a  holiday 
from  scaring  the  crows,  all  seemed,  by  their  de- 
light, to  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  baronet's 
method  of  argumentation.  All  this  stimulated 
Philip's  curiosity  to  learn  what  the  speechifying 
tended  to.  He  could  catch  only  a  few  words,  and 
those  were  about  ^'a  new  man," — ''teach  him  to 
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take  himself  off," — "  all  bad  things  come  to  an 
end," — *'  new  state  of  things,  soon.'**  Philip  was 
afraid  there  was  treachery  here. — Margaret  had 
no  other  expectation  from  the  man, — the  tyran- 
nical politician,  who  bore  a  grudge  against  a 
neighbour,  for  having  used  his  constitutional 
liberty  according  to  his  conscience. 

Some  spectacle  now  drew  the  attention  of  the 
crowd  another  way.  It  was  Lady  Hunter,  in  her 
chariot  and  greys,  statelily  pacing  through  the 
village.  She  had  heard  that  there  was  some  com- 
motion in  Deerbrook ;  and,  as  sights  are  rare  in 
the  counti*y,  she  thought  she  would  venture  to 
come  to  the  village  to  shop,  rather  than  wait  for 
Sir  William^s  account  of  the  affair  in  the  evening, 
over  their  wine  and  oranges,  and  before  he  dropped 
ofiT  into  his  nap.  She  rightly  confided  in  the 
people,  that  they  would  respect  her  chariot  and 
greys,  and  allow  her  to  pass  amidst  them  in  safety 
and  honour.  She  had  never  seen  a  person  mobbed. 
Here  was  a  good  opportunity.  It  was  even  po&- 
sible  that  she  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ladies 
in  their  terrors.  At  all  events,  she  should  be  & 
great  person,  and  see  and  hear  a  great  deal :  bo 
she  would  go.  Orders  were  given  that  she  should 
be  driven  quickly  up  to  the  milestone  beyond  the 
toll-bar,  and  then  very  slowly  through  Deerbrook 
to  Mrs.  Howell^s.  Her  servants  were  prompt,  for 
they,  too,  longed  to  see  what  was  going  forward  ; 
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and  thus  they  arrived,  finding  a  nice  little  mob 
ready-made  to  their  expectations,  and  no  cause  of 
regret  but  that  they  arrived  too  late  to  see  Mr. 
Hope  get  home.  There  were  no  ladies  in  terror 
Avithin  sight:  but  then  there  was  the  affecting 
spectacle  of  Sir  William^s  popularity.  In  full  view 
of  all  the  mob,  Lady  Hunter  put  a  comer  of  her 
embroidered  handkerchief  to  each  eye,  on  witness- 
ing the  affection  of  his  neighbours  to  her  husband^ 
shown  by  the  final  shaking  of  hands  which  was 
now  gone  through.  Sir  William  then  rode  slowly 
up  to  the  carriage-door,  followed  by  his  groom,  who 
touched  his  hat.  Orders  were  given  to  drive  on ; 
and  then  Lady  Hunter's  servants  touched  their 
hats.  The  carriage  resumed  its  slow  motion,  and 
Sir  William  rode  beside  it,  his  hand  on  the  door, 
and  his  countenance  solemn  as  if  he  was  on  tbo 
bench,  instead  of  on  horseback.  The  groat  bless- 
ing of  the  arrangement  was,  that  everybody  fol-* 
lowed.  Lady  Hunter  having  come  to  see  the  mob, 
the  mob  now,  in  return,  went  to  see  Lady  Hunter: 
and  while  they  were  cherishing  their  mutual  inter-* 
est,  the  family  in  the  comer  houso  were  left  in 
peace  to  prosecute  their  dinners.  Philip  threw  up 
the  window  which  looked  into  the  garden,  and 
then  ran  down  to  bring  Margaret  some  flowers,  to 
refresh  her  senses  after  the  hurry  of  the  morning. 
Margaret  let  down  the  chain  of  the  hall-door;  and 
Morris  laid  the  cloth,  as  she  had  sent  Charles  to 
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sweep  down  the  steps  and  pavement  before  the 
house,  that  all  things  might  wear  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  their  usual  appearance.  Hester  ordered 
up  a  bottle  of  her  husband'^s  best  ale,  and  the 
servants  went  about  with  something  of  the  air 
peculiar  to  a  day  of  frolic- 

"  Dear  heart !  Lady  Hunter  !  Can  it  be  your 
ladyship  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Howell,  venturing  to 
show  her  face  at  the  door  of  her  darkened  shop, 
and  to  make  free  entrance  for  her  most  exalted 
customer. 

"  Good  heavens  !  your  ladyship  !  Who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  your  ladyship  here  on  such 
a  day ! "  cried  Miss  Miskin. 

"  Where's  Bob,  Miss  Miskin  I  Do,  Miss 
Miskin,  send  Bob  to  take  down  the  shutters : — 
that  is,  if  your  ladyship  thinks  that  Sir  William 
would  recommend  it.  If  Sir  William  thinks  it 
safe, — ^that  is  my  criterion.^' 

**  I  hope  we  are  all  safe  now,  Mrs.  Howell,'^ 
replied  the  lady.  "  Sir  William's  popularity  is  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  for  us  all,  and  for  the 
place  at  large." 

"  O  dear,  your  ladyship !  what  should  we  bo, 
not  to  estimate  Sir  William?  We  liave  our 
faults,  like  other  people :  but  really,  if  wo  did 
not  know  how  to  value  Sir  William  .  .  .  .^* 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  '^  said  Miss  Miskin,  *^  we 
have  not  fallen  so  low  as  that.— Now  your  lady- 
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ship  can  see  a  little  of  our  goings  on, — now  the 
shutters  are  down :  but,  dear  heart !  jour  lady- 
ship would  not  have  wondered  at  our  putting  them 
up.  I  am  sure  I  thought,  for  my  part,  that  that 
middle  shutter  never  would  have  gone  up.  It 
stuck,  your  ladyship  .  .  .'* 

"  O  !  '*  cried  Mrs.  Howell,  putting  her  hands 
before  her  face,  as  if  the  recollection  was  e^en 
now  too  much  for  her,  '^  the  middle  shutter  stuck, 
— Bob  had  got  it  awry,  and  jammed  it  between 
the  other  two,  and  there,  nothing  that  Bob  could 
do  would  move  it !  And  there  we  heard  the 
noise  at  a  distance, — ^the  cries,  your  ladyship, — 
and  the  shutter  would  not  go  up !  And  Miss 
Miskin  ran  out,  and  so  did  I  .  .  .^ 

"  Did  you  really  ?  Well,  I  must  say  I  admire 
your  courage,  Mrs.  Howell.'*' 

'^  O,  your  ladyship,  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
you  know  ...  If  anybody  had  seen  Miss  Miskin's 
face,  I'm  sure,  as  she  tugged  at  the  shutter, — ^it 
was  as  red  .  .  .  really  scarlet ! " 

"  And  I'm  sure  so  was  yours,  Mrs.  Howell, 
downright  crimson." 

"And  after  all,""  resumed  Mrs.  Howell,  "we 
should  never  have  got  the  shutter  up,  if  Mr. 
Tucker  had  not  had  the  politeness  to  come  and  help 
us.  But  we  are  talking  all  this  time,  and  perfaapa 
your  ladyship  may  be  almost  fainting  with  the 
fright.    Would  not  your  ladyship  step  into  my 
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parlour,  and  have  a  little  drop  of  something !  Let 
me  have  the  honour, — ^a  glass  of  mulled  port  wine, 
or  a  drop  of  cherry-bounce.  Miss  Miskin,— 
you  will  oblige  us, — the  cherry-bounce,  you  know.** 

Miss  Miskin  received  the  keys  from  the  girdle 
with  a  smile  of  readiness ;  but  Lady  Hunter  de- 
clined refreshment.  She  explained  that  she  felt 
more  collected  than  she  might  otherwise  have 
done,  from  her  not  having  been  taken  by  surprise. 
She  had  been  partly  aware,  before  she  left  the 
Hall,  of  what  she  should  have  to  encounter. 

*'  Dear  heart !  what  coiurage  !  ^ 

"  Goodness !  how  brave  !  '^ 

^'  I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  remain  safe  at  the 
Hall,  you  know,  when  I  did  not  know  what  might 
be  happening  to  Sir  William ;  so  I  ordered  the 
carriage,  and  came.  It  was  a  very  anxious  ride, 
I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Howell.  But  I  found,  when 
I  got  here,  that  I  need  not  have  been  under  any 
alarm  for  Sir  William.  He  has  made  himself  so 
beloved,  that  I  believe  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  him  under  any  circumstances.  But  what  can 
we  think,  Mrs.  Howell,  of  those  who  try  to  create 
such  danger !  '^ 

"What,  indeed,  ma*am!  Any  one,  I'm  sure, 
who  would  so  much  as  dream  of  hurting  a  hair  of 
Sir  William's  head  ...  As  I  said  to  Miss  Miskin, 
when  Mr.  Tucker  told  us  Sir  William  was  come 
amcng  them, — *  that^s  the  criterion,*  said  I.^ 
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'  "  As  it  happens,  Sir  William  is  in  no  danger^ 
I  believe  ;  but  no  thanks  to  those  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  this  disturbance.  It  is  no  merit  of 
theirs  that  Sir  William  is  so  popular.^ 

"  No,  indeed,  your  ladyship.  We  may  thank 
Heaven  for  that,  not  them.  But  what  is  to  be 
done,  your  ladyship  i  I  declare  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
on  in  this  way.  It  makes  one  think  of  being  burnt 
in  one's  bed.*"  And  all  the  three  shuddered. 
.  "  Sir  William  will  take  the  right  measures, 
you  need  not  doubt,  Mrs.  Howell.  Sir  William 
looks  forward,  —  Sir  William  is  very  cautious, 
though,  from  his  intrepidity,  some  might  doubt  it. 
The  safety  of  Deerbrook  may  very  well  be  left  to 
Sir  WiUiam.'^ 

"  No  doubt,  your  ladyship,  no  doubt !  We 
should  be  really  afraid  to  go  to  our  beds,  if  we  had 
liot  Sir  William  to  rely  on,  as  Miss  Miskin  said 
to  me  only  this  morning.  But,  dear  heart !  what 
can  Sir  William,  or  an  angel  from  heaven  do,  ia 
some  sorts  of  dangers !  If  one  might  ask,  for  one  s 
confidential  satisfaction,  what  does  Sir  William 
think  of  this  afiair  of  the  church-door !  ^ 

Amidst  shrugs  and  sighs,  Miss  Miskin  drew 
quite  near,  to  hear  the  fat.e  of  Deerbrook  revealed 
by  Lady  Hunter.  But  Lady  Hunter  did  not  know 
the  facts  about  the  churcbrdoor,  on  which  the 
inquiry  was  based. — ^This  only  showed  how  secret 
some  people  could  be  in  their  designs.  There  was  no 
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saying  what  Lady  Hunter  might  think  of  it ;  it  really 
seemed  as  if  Deerbrook,  that  had  had  such  a  good 
character  hitherto,  was  going  to  be  on  a  level  with 
popish  places, — a  place  of  devastation  and  conflagra- 
tion* Lady  Hunter  looked  excessively  grave  when 
sheheardthis;  and,ifpossible,*graverthan ever, when* 
she  was  told  that  not  only  had  a  lantern  been  found 
in  the  church-yard  with  a  bit  of  candle  left  in  the 
socket,  but  that  a  piece  of  charred  stick,  full  three 
inches  long,  had  been  picked  up  close  by  the 
church-door.  After  hearing  this.  Lady  Hunter 
would  not  commit  herself  any  further.  She  asked 
for  some  hair-pins,  with  a  dignified  and  melancholy 
air.  While  she  was  selecting  the  article,  she  let 
Mrs.  Howell  talk  on  about  the  lantern  and  the 
stick, — that  no  one  wondered  about  the  lantern, 
knowing  what  practices  went  on  in  the  church- 
yard when  quiet  people  were  asleep ;  but  that  the 
charred  stick  was  too  alarming :  only  that,  to  bo 
sure,  anybody  might  be  aware  that  those  who  would 
go  into  church-yards  for  one  bad  purpose  would  be 
ready  enough  for  another ;  and  that  Heaven  only 
knew  how  long  the  churches  of  the  land  would  be 
safe  while  Lowrys  were  sent  to  Parhament,  and 
those  that  sent  them  there  were  all  abroad. — 
Lady  Hunter  sighed  emphatically,  whispered  ho't 
desire  that  the  hair-pins  should  be  set  down  in  her 
account,  and  went  away,  amidst  deep  and  moamful 
curtseys  from  those  whom  she  left  behind. 
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Under  certain  circumstances,  the  mind  becomes 
60  rapidly  possessed  of  an  idea,  is  enabled  to  assi* 
milate  it  so  completely  and  speedily,  that  the  pos- 
sessor becomes  miawaro  how  very  recently  the 
notion  was  received,  and  deals  with  it  as  an  old* 
established  thought.  This  must  be  Lady  Hunter's 
excuse  (for  no  other  can  be  found)  for  speaking  of 
the  plot  for  burning  Deerbrook  church,  as  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  which  had  alarmed  Sir 
William  and  herself  of  late.  She  had  so  digested 
Mrs.  Howell's  fact  by  the  time  she  had  reached 
Mr.  Tucker''s  shop,  that  she  thus  represented  the 
case  of  the  charred  stick  to  Mr.  Tucker,  without 
any  immediate  sting  of  conscience  for  telling  a  lie. 
She  felt  rather  uncomfortable  when  Mr.  Jones, 
the  butcher,  who  had  stepped  in  at  Tucker's  to 
discuss  the  event  of  the  morning,  observed,  with 
deference,  but  with  much  decision,  that  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  Sir  William  was  made  uneasy  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  charred  stick  having  been 
found,  as  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  simple  matter  to 
account  for.  Several  of  the  boys  of  the  village, — 
his  own  son  John  for  one, — had  lately  taken  to 
the  old  sport  of  whirling  round  a  lighted  stick  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  to  make  a  circle  of  fire  in  the  dark. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  a  spark  caught  the 
string;  and  then  the  stick  was  apt  to  fly  ofi^  nobody 
knew  where.  It  was  an  unsafe  sporty  certainly ; 
and  as  such  he  had  forbidden  it  to  hk  son  John : 
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but  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  (without  de- 
fending the  sport,)  that  the  stick  in  question  had 
jerked  itself  over  the  church-yard  wall,  and  had 
not  been  put  there  by  anybody ; — to  say  nothing 
of  its  having  lain  so  far  from  the  door,  (and  in  the 
grass  too,)  that  it  was  difiicult  to  see  what  could 
be  expected  to  catch  fire  from  it.     Jones  took  up 
his  hat  from  the  counter,   saying,   that   as  Sir 
William  was  close  at  hand,  he  would  step  and  tell 
him  what  he  thought  would  ease  his  mind  about 
this  affair.      This  movement  laid  open  to  Lady 
Hunter's  mind  the  enorniitv  of  her  fib  :  and  re- 
membering  tliat,  as  far  as  she  knew,  her  husband 
had  never  heard  of  the  charred  stick,  she  vigorously 
interfered  to  keep  Mr.  Jones  where  he  was,  aver- 
ring that  Sir  William  had  rather  hear  the  explar 
nation  from  her  than  from  any  person  actually 
resident  in  Deerbrook.     Ho  had  his  reasons,  and 
she  must  insist.     Mr.  Jones  bowed;  her  alarm 
ceased,  and  her  compunction  gradually  died  away. 
When  Mr.  Tucker  had  received  his  orders  about 
the  fire-guard,  (which  occasioned  his  whispering 
that  there  had  never  been  so  much  need  in  Deer- 
brook  of  guards  against  fire  as  now,)  Lady  Hun- 
ter''s  footman  came  into  the  shop  to  say  that  his 
master  was  in  the  carriage.     Sir  William  liad  sent 
his  horse  home,  and  would  return  in  the  chariot 
with  his  hidy.    She  hastened  away,  to  prevent  any 
chat  between  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Jones.    But, 
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onco  in  the  carriage,  in  all  the  glory  of  being 
surrounded  and  watched  by  a  number  of  gaping 
clowns  and  shouting  boys,  she  could  not  resolve  to 
bury  herself  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Hall,  without 
enjoying  the  bustle  a  little  longer.  She  therefore 
suddenly  discovered  that  she  wanted  to  order  a 
morning  cap  at  Miss  Nares^s;  and  the  carriage 
drew  up  in  state  before  the  milHner^s  door.  Miss 
Flint,  whoso  hair  had  come  out  of  curl,  from  her 
having  leaned  out  of  an  upper  window  to  watch 
the  commotion,  now  flew  to  the  glass  to  pull  off 
her  curl-papers:  Miss  Nares  herself  hastily  drew 
out  of  drawers  and  cupboards  the  smart  thmgs 
which  had  been  huddled  away  under  the  alarm 
about  the  sacking  of  Deerbrook ;  and  then  threw  a 
silk  handkerchief  over  the  tray,  on  which  stood  the 
elder  wine  and  toast,  with  which  she  and  her 
assistant  had  been  comforting  themselves  after  the 
panic  of  the  morning.  All  the  caps  were  tried  on 
with  mysterious  melancholy,  but  with  some  haste. 
Sir  William  must  not  be  kept  long  w*aiting :  in 
times  like  these,  a  magistrate's  moments  were 
valuable.  Sir  William  was  reading  the  newspaper, 
in  order  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  con- 
sidered the  affair  of  this  morning  a  trifling  one ; 

but 

"  These  are  strange  times,  Miss  Nares." 
"  Very  alarming,  my  lady.     I  am  sure  I  don^t 
know  when  we  shall  recover  from  the  fright.   And 
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no  further  back  than  six  weeks,  I  had  that  person 
in,  my  lady,  to  attend  Miss  Flint  in  a  sore  throat. 
So  little  were  we  aware  !'' 

"  I  am  thankful  enough  it  was  not  for  a  broken 
arm,'^  observed  Miss  Flint,  in  accents  of  devout 
gratitude. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear,""  observed  Miss  Nares ; 
"  it  would  have  ruined  all  your  prospects  in  life  if  ho 
had  done  by  you  as  he  did  by  the  Russell  Taylors' 
nursemaid.  Have  you  never  heard  that,  my  lady  ? 
Well,  I  am  astonished  I  I  find  the  story  is  in 
everybody's  mouth.  Mrs.  Russell  Taylor  s  nurse- 
maid was  crossing  the  court,  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  when  she  tripped  over  the  string  of  Master 
Hampden  Taylor  a  kite.  Well,  ray  lady,  she  fell ; 
and  her  first  thought,  you  know,  was  to  save  the 
baby ;  so  she  let  all  her  weight  go  on  the  other 
;irm — the  right — and,  as  you  may  suppose,  broke 
it.  It  snapped  below  the  elbow.  The  gentleman 
in  the  corner-house  was  sent  for  immediately,  to  set 
it.  Now  they  say  (you,  my  lady,  know  all  about  it, 
of  course,)  that  there  are  two  bones  in  that  part  of 
one's  arm,  below  the  elbow.'" 

**  There  are  so.  Quite  correct.  There  are  two 
bones.'" 

**  Well,  my  lady,  all  the  story  depends  upon 
that.  The  gentleman  in  question  did  set  the  bones ; 
but  he  set  them  across,  you  see, — as  it  might  be 
80.^     And  Miss   Nares   arranged  four  pieces  of 
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whalebone  on  the  table  in  the  shape  of  a  long,  nar- 
row letter  X ;  there  could  not  have  been  a  better 
exemplification.  "  The  consequence  was,  my  lady, 
that  the  poor  girl's  hand  was  found,  when  she  had 
got  well,  to  be  turned  completely  round ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  all  but  useless.''^ 

''  When  her  hands  are  in  her  lap,"  observed  Miss 
Flint,    'Hhe  palm  of  the  right  lies  uppermost. 

Ugh  r 

^'  When  she  beckons  the  children  with  that 
hand,"  observed  Miss  Nares,  ^Hhey  think  she 
means  them  to  go  further  off.  A  girl  who  has  to 
earn  her  bread,  my  lady  i  It  is  in  everybody's 
mouth,  I  assure  you." 

^^  What  has  become  of  the  girl  T*  asked  Lady 
Hunter. 

"  O,  she  was  got  rid  of, — sent  away, — to  save 
the  credit  of  the  gentleman  in  the  comer-house. 
But  these  things  toill  come  out,  my  lady.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Russell  Taylors  have  for  some  time 
been  employing  Mr.  Foster,  from  Blickley  !^ 

*^  Ah,  true !  I  had  heard  of  that.*" 

With  unrelated  gravity,  Lady  Hunter  returned 
to  her  equipage^  carrying  with  her  Miss  Nares's 
newest  cap  and  story. 

As  the  carriage  drew  near  the  comer-house,  the 
driver,  as  if  sympathizing  with  his  lady's  thoughts, 
made  his  horses  go  their  very  slowest.  Lady 
Hunter  raised  herself,  and  leaned  forward,  tiiat  she 
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might  see  what  she  could  see  in  this  dangerous 
abode.  The  spring  evening  sunshine  was  stream- 
ing in  at  the  garden  window  at  the  back  of  the 
house ;  so  that  the  party  in  the  room  was  per- 
fectly visible  in  the  thorough  light,  to  any  one  who 
could  surmount  the  obstacle  of  the  blind.  Lady 
Hunter  saw  four  people  sitting  at  dinner,  and 
somebody  was  waiting  on  them.  She  could  scarcely 
have  told  what  it  was  that  surprised  her ;  but  she 
exclaimed  to  Sir  William — 

"  Good  heavens  !  they  are  at  dinner  V 

Sir  William  called  out  angrily  to  the  coachman 
to  drive  faster,  and  asked  whether  he  meant  to 
keep  everybody  out  till  midnight. 

The  Hopes  were  far  less  moved  by  seeing  the 
baronet  and  his  lady  driving  by,  than  the  baronet 
and  his  lady  were  by  seeing  the  Hopes  dining. 
They  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  great 
folks  from  the  Hall  deriving  all  the  excitement  and 
amusement  they  could  from  an  airing  through  the 
village ;  and  they  were  happily  ignorant  of  the 
most  atrocious  stories  about  Hope  which  were  now 
circulating  from  mouth  to  mouth,  all  round  Deer- 
brook. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  found  that 
they  had  been  indebted  to  the  great  folks  from 
the  Hall  for  a  certain  degree  of  protection,  partly 
from  the  equipage  having  drawn  oflf  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  idlers,  and  partly  from  the  people 
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having  been  unwilling  to  indulge  all  their  anger  and 
impertinence  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate. 
Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  the  sound  of 
the  carriage  wheels  had  died  away,  before  aface  was 
seen  surmounting  the  blind  of  the  windows  towards 
the  street.  Presently  another  appeared,  and 
another.  Men  below  were  hoisting  up  boys,  to 
make  grimaces  at  the  family,  and  see  what  was 
going  on.  The  shutters  were  closed  rather  earlier 
than  usual.  Philip  went  out  to  make  a  survey. 
He  and  Mr.  Grey  soon  returned,  to  advise  that  the 
ladies  should  quit  the  house,  and  that  a  guard 
should  enter  it.  The  first  proposition  was  refused ; 
the  second  accepted.  Mr.  Grey  carried  ofi^  all  tho 
money  and  small  valuables.  Hester  and  Marga- 
ret bestirred  themselves  to  provide  refreshments 
for  Messrs.  Grey^s  and  Rowland's  men,  who  were 
to  be  ready  to  act  in  their  defence.  They  scarcely 
knew  what  to  expect ;  but  they  resolved  to  remain 
where  Edward  was,  and  to  fear  nothing  from  which 
he  did  not  shrink. 

There  was  much  noise  round  ihe  house — ^a  mul< 
titude  of  feet  and  of  voices.  Messengers  were  sent 
off  to  the  Hall  and  to  Dr.  Levitt,  who  must  now  be 
disturbed,  whatever  might  become  of  his  sermon. 
Philip  brought  in  Mr.  Rowland'^s  men,  and  de- 
clared he  should  not  leave  the  premises  again  if 
tl^e  ladies  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go.  He  took 
up  his  station  in  the  hall,  whence  he  thought  he 
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could  leam  most  of  what  it  was  that  the  people 
intended  to  do,  and  be  most  ready  to  act  aA  occa- 
sion might  require.  No  one  could  imagine  what 
was  designed,  or  whether  there  was  any  design  at 
all  on  foot.  The  only  fact  at  present  apparent 
was,  that  the  crowd  was  every  moment  increasing. 

Hester  was  stooping  over  the  cellaret  in  the 
room  where  they  had  dined,  when  a  tremendous 
crash  startled  her,  and  a  stone  struck  do\^Ti  the 
light  which  stood  beside  her,  leaving  her  in  total 
darkness.  Philip  came  to  her  in  a  moment.  No 
one  had  thought  of  closing  the  shutters  of  the  back 
windows  ;  and  now  the  garden  was  full  of  people. 
The  house  was  besieged  back  and  front ;  and,  in 
ten  minutes  from  the  entrance  of  this  first  stone, 
not  a  pane  of  glass  was  left  unbroken  in  any  of 
the  lower  windows.  Hope  ran  out,  his  spirit 
thoroughly  roused  by  these  insults ;  and  he  was 
the  first  to  seize  and  detain  one  of  the  offenders  ; 
but  the  feat  was  rather  too  dangerous  to  bear 
repetition.  He  was  recognised,  surrounded,  and 
had  some  heavy  blows  inflicted  upon  him.  Ho 
succeeded  in  bringing  off  his  man  ;  but  it  wa«  by 
the  help  of  a  sally  of  his  friends  from  the  house  ; 
and,  having  locked  up  his  prisoner  in  his  dressing- 
room,  he  found  it  best  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
magistrate  before  he  went  forth  again. 

The  surgery  was  the  most  open  to  attack ;  and 
this  being  the  place  where  the  people  expected  to 
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find  the  greatest  number  of  dead  bodies,  their 
energies  were  directed  towards  the  professional 
part  of  the  premises.  The  pupil  took  flight,  and 
left  the  intruders  to  work  their  pleasure.  They 
found  no  bodies,  and  were  angry  accordingly. 
When  the  crashing  of  all  the  glass  was  over,  the 
shelves  and  cases  were  torn  down,  and,  with  the 
table  and  chairs,  carried  out  into  the  street,  and 
cast  into  a  heap.  Other  wood  was  brought ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  the  mob  in  front 
of  the  house,  in  attacking  the  shutters,  that  the 
rioters  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  surgery. 
Hope,  Endcrby,  and  their  assistants,  had  more  on 
their  hands  than  they  could  well  manage,  in  beat- 
ing off  the  assailants  in  front.  If  the  shutters 
were  destroyed,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  house 
would  go,  and  no  protection  would  renuiin  to  any* 
body  in  it.  The  surgery  must  be  left  to  take  its 
chance,  rather  than  this  barrier  between  the  women 
and  the  mob  be  thrown  down.  Whatever  offensive 
warfare  was  offered  from  the  house  was  from  the 
servants,  from  the  upper  window.  The  women 
poured  down  a  quick  succession  of  pails  of  water; 
and  Charles  returned,  with  good  aim,  such  stones 
as  had  found  their  way  in.  The  gentlemen  were 
Uttle  aware,  for  f^ome  time,  that  the  cries  of  vex- 
ation or  ridicule,  which  were  uttered  now  and  then, 
were  caused  by  the  feats  of  their  own  coadjutors 
overhead:  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  seeing 
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Hester  and  Margaret  laughing  in  the  midst  of 
their  panic  that  the  fact  became  known  to  them. 

Soon  after,  a  bright  light  was  visible  between 
the  crevices  of  the  shutters,  and  a  prodigious  shout 
arose  outside.  The  bonfire  was  kindled.  Hester 
and  Margaret  went  to  the  upper  windows  to  see  it ; 
and  when  the  attacks  upon  the  shutters  seemed  to 
have  ceased,  Enderby  joined  them.  There  were 
very  few  faces  among  the  crowd  that  were  known 
even  to  Charles,  whose  business  it  was,  in  his  own 
opinion,  to  know  everybody.  Mr.  Tucker  was 
evidently  only  looking  on  from  a  distance.  Mrs. 
Plumstead  had  been  on  the  spot,  but  was  gone — 
terrified  into  quietness  by  the  fire,  into  which  the 
rioters  had  threatened  to  throw  her,  if  she  dis- 
turbed their  proceedings.  She  had  professed  to 
despise  the  idea  of  a  ducking  in  the  brook ;  but  a 
scorching  in  the  fire  was  not  to  be  braved  :  so  no 
more  was  heard  of  her  this  night.  Three  or  four 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  public-house  were  on  the 
spot ;  but,  though  they  lent  a  hand  to  throw  fresh 
loads  of  fuel  on  the  fire,  they  did  not  take  their 
pipes  from  their  mouths,  nor  seem  to  be  prime 
movers  in  the  riot.  The  yellow  blaze  lighted  up  a 
hundred  faces,  scowling  with  anger  or  grinning 
with  mirth,  but  they  were  all  strange — strange  as 
the  incidents  of  the  day.  A  little  retired  from  the 
glare  of  the  fire,  was  a  figure,  revealed  only  when 
the  flame  shot  up  from  being  freshly  fed — Sir 
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'William  Hunter  on  horseback,  with  his  immove* 
able  groom  behind  him.  How  long  he  had  been 
there,  nobody  in  the  house  could  toll ;  nor  whether 
he  had  attempted  to  do  anything  in  behalf  of  peace 
and  quiet.  There  he  sat,  as  if  looking  on  for  his 
amusement,  and  forgetting  that  he  had  any 
business  with  the  scene. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Levitt  was  not  yet 
visible.  If  he  should  arrive  by  dawn,  that  was  all 
that  could  be  expected.  But  where  were  Mr. 
Grey  and  Sydney  !  Where  was  Mr.  Rowland  ? 
Like  some  of  Mr.  Hope's  other  noighbours,  who 
ought  to  have  come  to  his  aid  on  such  an  occasion, 
these  gentlemen  were  detained  at  home  by  the 
emotions  of  their  families.  Sydney  Grey  was 
locked  up  by  his  tender  mother  as  securely  as  Mr. 
Hope's  pnsoner ;  and  all  the  boy's  efforts  to  break 
the  door  availed  only  to  bruise  him  full  as  seriously 
as  the  mob  tvould  have  done.  His  father  was 
detained  by  the  tremoi's  of  his  wife,  the  palpita^ 
tions  of  Sophia,  and  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  ti^ins, 
all  of  which  began  with  the  certainty  of  the  first 
stone  having  been  thrown,  and  were  by  no  meatus 
abated  by  the  sight  of  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
on  the  sky.  Mr.  Grey  found  it  really  impossible 
to  leave  his  family,  as  ho  afterwards  said.  He  con- 
soled hioaself  with  the  thought  that  he  had'  done 
the  beat  he  oould,  by  sending  bis  mea. — These 
thii^  wave  exactly  what  .his  partoerisaid.  He,  to<v 
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had  done  the  best  he  could,  in  sending  his  men. 
He,  too,  found  it  impossible  to  leave  his  family.  Iif 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  first  stones  had 
begun  to  fly,  the  carriage  which  was  heard,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  crashes^  to  roll  by,  contained  Mrs. 
Rowland  and  her  children,  and  some  one  else.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  it  was  made  impossible 
to  Mr.  Rowland  to  leave  his  family,  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  people  in  the  comer-house. 

A  fresh  shout  soon  announced  some  new  device. 
A  kind  of  procession  appeared  to  be  advancing  u|> 
the  street,  and  some  notes  of  rude  music  were 
heard.  A  party  was  bringing  an  effigy  of  Mr. 
Hope  to  bum  on  the  pile.  There  was  the  odious 
thing, — plain  enough  in  the  light  of  the  fire,^-with 
the  halter  round  its  neck,  a  knife  in  the  right 
hand,  and  a  phial, — a  real  phial  out  of  Hope^s  own 
surgery,  in  the  left ! 

'*  This  is  too  bad  to  be  bome,^  cried  Enderby ; 
while  Hope,  who  had  come  up  to  see  what  others 
were  seeing,  laughed  heartily  at  the  representative 
of  himself.  ^*  This  is  not  to  be  endured.  Morris, 
quick  !  Fetch  me  half  a  dozen  candles." 
"Candles,  sir r 

"  Yes,  candles.    I  will  put  this  rabble  to  flight. 
I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it  before.^^ 
"  O,  Philip  !"  said  Margaret,  apprehensively. 
"  Fear  nothing,  Margaret.     I  am  going  to  do 
something  most  eminently  safe,  a«  you  will  see."'* 

VOL.  u.  K 
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He  would  not  let  any  one  go  with  him  hut  Chartea 
and.  Morris.     It  was  some  minutes  before  any  efiTeot 
from  his  absence  was  perceived :  hut,  at  length,  just 
when  the  effigy  had  been  sufficiently  insulted,  and 
was  about  to  be  cast  into  the  flames,  and  Hester 
had  begged  her  husband  not  to  laugh  at  it  any 
more,  a  roar  of  anguish  and  terror  was  heard  from 
the  crowd,  which  began  to  disperse  in  all  durections. 
The  ladies  ventured  to  lean  out  of  the  window,  to 
see   what  was  the  cause  of  the  uproar.     They 
understood  in    a  moment.      Mr.  Enderby  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  skeleton  whioh  hung  in 
the    mahogany  case    in   the  waiting-room,  had 
lighted  it  up  behind  the  eyes  and  the  ribs,  and 
was   carrying  it  aloft  before  him,    approaching 
round  the  corner,  and  thus  confronting  the  effigy. 
The  spectre  moved  steadily  on,  while  the  people 
fled.     It  made  straight  for  Sir  WiUiam  Hunter, 
who  now  seemed  for  the  first  time  disposed  to  shift 
his  place.     He  did  so  with  as  much  slowness  and 
dignity  as  were  compatible  with  the  urgency  of  the 
circumstances,  edging  his  horse  further  and  further 
into  the  shade.     When  he  found,  however,  tha^ 
tlie  spectre  continued  to  light  its  own  path  toward* 
him,  there  was  somethmg  rather  piteous  in  tb^ 
tone  of  his  appeal :— "  I  am  Sir  William  Hunter  ! 
I  am—.      1  am  Sir   William  Hunter!^    Th* 
spectre  disregarding  even  this  information,  there 
^aa  Aothing  for  the  baronet  to  dp  but  to  g^Wp 
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off,-— hifi  groom  for  once  in  advance  of  him.  When 
they  were  ont  of  sight,  the  spectre  turned  sharp 
round,  and  encountered  Dr.  Levitt,  who  was  now 
Arriving  just  when  every  one  else  was  departing. 
He  started,  as  might  have  been  expected,  spoke 
ajigrily  to  the  "  idle  boy^'  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
behind  the  case  of  bones,  and  laughed  heartily 
when  he  learned  who  was  the  perpetrator,  and 
what  the  purpose  of  the  joke.  He  entered  Hope's 
house,  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  outrage,  and 
6rder  oflf  the  prisoner  into  confinement  elsewhere, 
his  ideas  being  too  extensively  discomposed  to 
admit  of  any  more  sermon-writing  this  night. 
Charles  had  already  captured  the  effigy,  and  set  it 
up  in  the  hall :  a  few  more  pailsful  of  water  ex- 
tinguished the  fire  in  the  street ;  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  as 
quiet  as  usual. 

**  Where  are  you  to  sleep  after  all  this  fatigue?" 
said  Hope  to  his  wife  and  sister,  when  Dr.  Levitt 
and  Philip  were  gone,  and  the  men  were  at  their 
supper  below.  "  I  do  not  believe  they  have  left 
Tou  a  room  which  is  not  open  to  the  night-air. 
What  a  strange  home  to  have  put  you  in  !  Who 
would  have  thought  it  a  year  ago  !* 

Hester  smiled,  and  said  she  never  was  less  sleepy. 
Morris  believe<l  that  not  a  pane  of  glass  was 
broken  in  the  atti<as,  and  her  ladies  could  sleep  there, 
if  they  preferred  remaining  at  home,  to  stepping  ia 

1(2 
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Mr.  Grey's.  They  much  preferred  remaimrig 
where  they  were  :  and,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  that  Margaret's  room  was  also  ^tire. 
Hope  proposed  to  take  possession  of  CharWa 
attic,  for  once ;  and  Charles  enjoyed  the  novelty 
of  having  a  mattress  laid  down  for  him  in  a  corner 
of  the  upper  landing.  Morris  tempted  the  ladies 
and  her  master  to  refresh  themselves  with  tea. 
She  piled  up  the  fire  to  a  Christmas  height,  to 
compensate  for  the  draughts  which  blew  in  from 
the  broken  windows.    Hope  soon  grew  discont«ited 

with  her  plan. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  he,  shivering.  "  You 
will  all  be  ill :  and  nobody  must  be  ill  now,  for  I 
have  no  medicines  loft." 

Morris  murmured  a  wiA  that  the  physic  had 
been  forced  down  the  people's  throats. 

"Ifc  is  better  where  it  is,  Morris,''  said  hes 
master ;  '*  and  we  will  forgive  these  poor  people ; 
shall  we  not !    They  are  lamentably  ignorant,  you 


Morris  thought  forgiveness  was  always  pretty 
mm  to  come  in  time ;  but  it  was  not  very  easy  at 
the/moment.  She  thought  she  could  get  over  their 
robbing  her  maater  of  any  amount  of  property ; 
but  she  could  not  excuse  their  making  him  ridiou- 
lotts  befcre  his  lady's  own  eyes. 

*'They  cannot  make  him  ridiculous,  Morxl^? 
■aid  Hester,  ohe«i*illy- 
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**  People  who  are  persecuted  are  considered 
great,  you  know,  Morris,^'  said  Margaret* 

"  Bravo,  ladies ! ''  cried  Hope.  **  You  keep  up 
your  own  spirits,  and  my  complacency,  bravely. 
But  serioiu»ly,  Morris,"  he  continued,  perceivii^ 
that  the  vulgarity  of  the  present  af&iction  weighed 
down  the  good  woman's  heart ;  ^^  is  it  not  true  that 
few  of  our  trials, — ^none  of  those  which  are  most 
truly  trials, — S3em  dignified  at  the  time  ?  If  they 
did,  patience  would  be  easier  than  it  is.  The 
deatii  of  martyrs  to  their  faith,  is  grand  to  look 
back  upon ;  but  it  did  not  appear  so  to  the  best 
of  the  martyrs  at  the  time.  This  little  trial  of 
ours  looks  provoking,  and  foolish,  and  mean,  to  us 
to-night ;  but  whether  it  really  is  so,  will  depend 
on  how  we  bear  it,  and  whatever  it  may  bring  after 
it.  Grand  or  mean,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  be 
good-humoured  with  it,  Morris." 

Morris  curtsied  low. 

*'  And  now,  to  your  rooms,'^  resumed  Hope ; 
"  this  place  is  growing  too  chilly  for  you,  notwith- 
standing Morrises  capital  fire.'*'* 

**  One  thing  more,**'  said  Margaret.  "  I  am  a 
little  uneasy  about  Maria.  Has  any  one  thought 
of  her !     She  must  be  anxious  about  us.**^ 

"  I  will  go  this  moment,*"  said  Hope.  **  Nay, 
my  love,  it  is  early  yet ;  no  one  in  Deerbrook  is 
gone  to  rest  yet,  but  the  children.  I  can  be  back 
in  ten  minutes,  and  the  street  is  empty,'* 
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"  Let  him  go,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  will  be  a 
great  kindness ;  and  surely  there  is  no  danger 
now.*" 

Hope  was  gone.  He  did  not  come  back  in  ten 
'minutes,  nor  in  half-an-hour.  Even  Margaret 
heartily  repented  having  urged  him  to  leave  home. 
•During  his  absence  she  thus  repented,  but  no 
longer  when  he  returned.  He  broi^bt  news  which 
made  her  hasten  to  dress  herself  for  the  open  air, 
when  she  was  quite  ready  to  retire  to  restL'  It 
was  well  that  her  brother  had  gone.  Maria  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  crowd,  which  had  ^v^r- 
taken  her  as  she  was  walking  homewards,  and  she 
had  broken  her  leg.  The  limb  was  set,  the  otuae 
was  a  simple  and  promising  one ;  but  she  was  in 
pain,  and  Margaret  must  go  and  pass  the  night 
with  her.  How  thankful  were  they  all  now,  thai 
some  one  had  thou^t  of  Maria  !  She  had  been'  in 
extreme  anxiety  for  them;  and  she  would  not 
certainly  have  sent  for  aid  before  the  mohdng. 
It  was  indeed  a  blessing  that  some  one  had  thought 
of  Maria. 


t  t  • 
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CHAPTER  XIII, 


M  I 


COMIN6   TO   AN    trNDERSTANDING. 

t 

» 

I  Mjr.  Enbebbt  was  too  angry  with  his  sister  to 
laee  her  that  night.  He  went  straight  to  his  room, 
at  his  mother^s  old  house,  and  did  not  breakfast 
with  the  Rowlands.  He  knocked  at  their  door 
when  breakfast  was  finished,  and  sent  to  request 
Mrs*  Rowland^s  presence  in  the  drawing-room. 
All  this  had  given  the  lady  time  to  prepare  her 
mood,  and  some  very  clever  and  bold  sayings ;  but 
when  the  interview  was  over,  she  was  surprised  to 
find  how  some  of  these  sayings  had  gone  out  of  her 
mind,  and  how  others  had  remained  therey  for 
want  of  opportunity  to  speak  them ;  so  that  she 
had  not  made  nearly  so  good  a  figure  as  sjie  had 
intended* 

There  was  all  due  politeness  in  Enderby'^s  way 
of  inducing  his  sister  to  sit  down,  and  of  asking 
after  the  health  of  herself  and  her  children. 

*'  We  are  all  wonderfully  improved,  thank  you, 
brother.  Indeed  I  have  hopes  that  we  shall  all 
enjoy  better  health  henceforward  than  we  have 
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ever  known.     Mr.  Waloot's  tsae  will  be  new  We 

to  118.^ 

"  Whose  care  V* 

*'  Mr.  Walcot^s.  We  brought  him  with  m  last 
night ;  and  he  is  to  go  at  once  into  my  mother^ 
house.  He  is  a  surgeon  of  the  first  degree  of 
eminence.  I  think  myself  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  secured  him.  The  chief  reason,  however, 
of  my  inviting  him  here  was,  that  my  poor  mother 
might  be  properly  taken  care  of.  Now  I  shall  be 
at  peace  on  her  account,  which  I  really  never  was 
before.  Now  that  she  will  be  in  good  hands,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty.^ 

"  And,  pray,  does  Rowland  know  of  your  having 
brought  this  stranger  here !" 

^^  Of  course.  Mr.  Waloot  is  our  guest  till  his 
own  house  can  be  prepared  for  him.  As  I  tell 
you,  he  arrived  with  me  last  night.^^ 

"  And  now  let  me  tell  you,  sister,  that  either 
Mr.  Walcot  is  not  a  nuin  of  honour,  or  you  have 
misinformed  him  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  here. 
I  suspect  tiie  latter  to  be  the  case.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  whole  of  your  conduct  towards  Mr.  Hope, 
«**-oonduot  unpardonable  for  its  untruthfulness,  and 
iiatefttl  for  its  malice.''^ 

.  Not  one  of  Mrs.  Rowland^s  prepared  answers 
would  suit  in  this  place.     Before  she  eould  think 
of  anything  to  say,  Enderby  proceeded : 
.    ^^  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  brother  to  hsEve  to 
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• 

lipeak  to  a  sister  as  I  bow  speak  to  you ;  bnt  it  is 
your  own  doing.  Mr.  Hope  must  have  justioo ; 
and  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself  that 
justice  must  be  done  at  your  expense.  I  give  you 
fair  notice  that  I  shall  discharge  my  duty  fully,  in 
the  painful  circumstances  in  which  you  have  con- 
trived to  place  all  your  family." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  Philip.  My  first  duty  is  to 
take  care  of  the  health  of  my  parent  and  my 
children;  and  if,  by  the  same  means,  Deerbrook  is 
provided  with  a  medical  man  worthy  of  its  con^ 
fidence,  all  Deerbrook  will  thank  me.''^ 

*'  Ignorant  and  stupid  as  Deerbrook  is  about 
many  things,  Priscilla,  it  is  not  so  wicked  as  to 
thank  any  one  for  waging  a  cowardly  war  against 
the  good,  for  disparaging  the  able  and  accomplished, 
and  fabricating  and  circulating  injurious  stories 
against  people  too  magnanimous  for  the  slanderer 
to  understand." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Philip.* 

^'  I  mean  that  you  have  done  all  this  towards 
the  Hopes.  You  do  not  know  that  he  and  his 
wife  are  not  happy.  You  know  that  Hope  is  an 
able  and  most  humane  man  in  his  profession,  and 
that  he  does  not  steal  dead  bodies.  You  know 
the  falsehood  of  the  whole  set  of  vulgar  stories 
that  you  have  put  into  circulation  against  him. 
You  know,  also,  that  my  mother  has  entire  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  that  it  wili  go  near  to  break 

N  3 
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■ 

hev  heart  to  have  him  diBnuased  for  aay  oiie  dee. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  what  I  «ay.  As  for  wbai 
I  mean  to  do, — it  is  this.  I  flhall  eqpaak  to  iix. 
Waleot  at  onoe,  before  his  intention  to  settle  here 
is  known  ,..,"" 

'^  You  are  too  late,  my  dear  sir.  Every  one  in 
Deerbrook  knows  it  as  well  as  if  Dr.  Levitt  was 
to  g^ve  notice  of  it  from  the  pulpit  to-day.^' 

''  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  Priscilla«  I  risdJl 
explain  the  whole  of  Hope^s  ease  to  Mr.  Walcoi^ 
i^voiding,  if  possible,  all  exposure  of  you  .**.'• 

^'  O,  pray  do  not  disturb  yourself  about  that. 
Mr.  Waleot  knows  me  very  well.  I  am  not 
afraid.*"^ 

^'  Avoiding,  if  possible,  all  exposure  of  you," 
resumed  Enderby,  '^  but  not  shrinking  from  the 
full  statement  of  the  facts,  if  that  should  prove 
necessary  to  Hope'*s  justification.  If  this  gentlor 
man  be  honourable,  he  will  decline  attending  my 
mother,  and  go  away  more  willingly  than  be  came. 
I  shall  bear  testimony  to  my  friend  with  equal 
freedom  everywhere  *  else ;  and  I  will  never  re^t 
till  the  wrongs  you  have  done  him  are  repaired, — 
as  far  as  reparation  is  possible.^^ 

"  You  take  the  tone  of  defiance,  I  see,  Philip. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  We  defy  each 
other,  then.^^ 

-^M  oannot  but  take  that  tone  for  a  piirpoae 
which,  I  conceive,  is  the  kindest  which,  under  the 
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oiroumfitanoes,  can  be  entertained  towards  yoii, 
lister.  I  do  it  in  the  hope  that,  before  it  is  too 
Ittte,  you  will  yourself  do  the  justice  which  I  tow 
shall  be  done.  I  give  you  peremptory  warning,  leav- 
ing you  opportunity  to  retrieve  yourself,  to  repair 
the  mischief  you  have  done,  and  to  alleviate  the 
misery  which  I  see  is  coming  upon  you.^ 

"  You  are  very  good :  but  I  know  what  I  am 
about,  and  I  shall  proceed  in  ray  own  way.  I 
mean  to  get  rid  of  these  Hopes;  and,  perhaps, 
you  may  be  surprised  to  see  how  soon  i  succeed.'"* 

^'  The  Hopes  shall  remain  as  long  as  they  wish 
to  stay,  if  truth  can  prevail  against  falsehood. 
I  am  sorrj'  for  you,  if  you  cannot  endure  the  pre- 
sence of  neighbours  whose  whole  minds  and  con- 
duct are  noble  and  humane,  and  known  by  you  to 
be  so.  This  desire  to  get  rid  of  them  is  a  bad 
symptom,  Priscilla, — a  symptom  of  a  malady  which 
neither  Hope  nor  Mr.  Walcot,  nor  any  one  but 
yourself)  can  cure.    I  would  have  you  look  to  it.^^ 

"  Is  your  sermon  ended !  It  is  time  I  was 
getting  ready  to  hear  Dr.  Levitt'^s.'*'' 

^^  What  I  have  to  say  is  not  finished.  I  deeirp 
to  know  what  you  mean  by  telling  everybody  that 
I  am  engaged  to  Miss  Mary  Bruce.^ 

'^  I  said  so,  because  it  is  true/^ 

The  cool  assurance  with  which  she  said  this 
was  too  much  for  Enderby^s  gravity.  He  burst 
out  a  laughing. 
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"  If  not  precisely  true  when  I  said  it>  it.. was 
sure  to  be  so  soon ;  which  is  just  the  same  things 
I  mean  that  it  shall  be  true.  I  have  set  my  heart 
up<»i  your  marrying,  and  upon  your  marrying  Mary 
Bruce.    I  know  she  would  like  it,  and  .  .  .^      t  • 

''  Stop  there!  Not  another  word  about  Miss 
Bruce  I  I  will  not  have  you  take  liberties  with 
her  name  to  me ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  told  you  so.  It  is  not  true  that  she  would  like 
it,«— no  more  true  than  many  other  things  that 
you  have  said :  and  if  you  were  to  repeat  it  till 
night,  it  would  make  no  sort  of  impression  upon 
me.  Miss  Bruce  knows  little,  and  oares  less,  about 
me ;  and  beware  how  you  say  to  the  contrary  ! — 
And  now  for  the  plain  fact.    I  am  engaged  else- 

"  No,  you  are  not." 
"  Yes,  I  am." 

^'  You  will  marry  no  one  but  Mary  Braoe 
at  last,  you  will  see,  whatever  you  may  think 


now.*** 


^'  For  Heaven'^s  sake,  Priscilla,  if  you  have  any 
of  the  regard  you  profess  to  have  for  M\m  Bruce, 
treat  her  name  with  some  respect ! — I  am  acoepted 
by  Margaret  Ibbotson.**^ 

^^  I  dare  say  you  are !  Margaret  Ibbotaon !  So 
this  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  energy  about  the 
Hopes  r 

'^  I  admired  Hope  before  I  ever  saw  Margaret, 
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With  sufflcietit  eiiergj'  to  prompt  me  to  anything  I 
mi^an  to  do  in  his  support.  But  Margaret  has 
certainly  exalted  my  feelings  towards  him,  as  she 
has  towards  everything  morally  great  and  beau- 
tiful;^ 

**  I  hope  you  will  all  make  yourselves  happy  with 
your  greatness  and  your  beauty :  for  these  friends 
of  yours  seem  likely  to  have  little  else  left  to  com- 
fort themselves  with." 

"  They  will  be  happy  with  their  greatness  and 
loveliness,  sister ;  for  it  is  Heaven^s  decree  that 
they  should.  Why  will  you  not  let  yourself 
be  happy  in  witnessing  it,  Priscilla  ?  Why  will 
you  not  throw  off  the  restraint  of  bad  feelings,  and 
do  magnanimous  justice  to  this  family,  and,  having 
thus  opened  and  freed  your  mind,  glory  in  their 
goodness, — the  next  best  thing  to  being  as  good  as 
they !  You  have  power  of  mind  to  do  this : — the 
very  force  with  which  you  persist  in  persecuting 
them  shows  that  you  have  power  for  better  things. 
Believe  me,  they  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness.    Do  but  try — '^ 

*•  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  you  are  aware  of  my 
power.  If  they  forgive  me  for  anything,  it  shaH  be 
for  my  power."" 

"  That  is  not  for  you  to  determine,  happily. 
To  what  extent  they  forgive  is  between  God  attd 
themselves.      You    lie    under  their    forgiveness, 
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whether  you  will  or  no.  I  own,  f^ri^cffla',  I  'would 
fain  bestow  on  Margaret  a  sister  whom  she  mighl 
respect  rather  than  forgive.** 

*'  Pray  how  many  persons  have  you  persuaded 
that  Margaret  Ibbotson  is  to  be  my  sister-in-law  V 
"  Very  few  ;  for  your  sake,  scarcely  any.  Wti 
have  been  willing  to  allow  you  your  own  time  and 
methods  for  extricating  yourself  from  the  difficuK' 
ties  you  have  made  for  yourself,  by  your  inconsider- 
ate talk  about  Miss  Bruce.  I  own  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  you  could  originate  and  carry  on  suck  a 
device.  You  must  now  get  out  of  the  •  scrape  in 
your  own  way.^ 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  so  few  people  of  your 
entanglement.  It  makes  it  an  easier  matter  to 
help  you.  I  shall  deny  the  engagement  every* 
where.**' 

*'  That  will  hardly  avail  against  my  testimony."''* 

''  It  will,  when  you  are  gone.    The  Deerbrook 

people  always  attend  to  the  last  speaker.    Indeed^ 

I  think  I  have  the  majority  with  me  now,  as  the 

events  of  last  night  pretty  plainly  show." 

*^  Hope  is  not  the  first  good  man  who  has  been 
slandered  and  sufiered  violence.  O,  Prisoilla,  I 
am  unwilling  to  give  you  up  !  Let  me  hope  that- 
the  pride,  the  insane  pride  of  this  mornings  is -but 
die  re-action  of  your  internal  sufiering  from  wilj^ 
nessing  the  results  of  your  influence  in  the  out« 
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t^e8  of  I^  night.,  ,  Confide  thia  to  me  now^  ^d 
give  yourself  such  ease  as  you  yet  can.^^ 

^^  Thank  you :  but  you  are  <|uite  mistaken.  I 
wafi  extremely  glad  to  arrive  when  I  did.  It  satis- 
fied me  as  to  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  these 
people ;  and  it  proved  to  Mr.  Walcot,  as  I  ob- 
served to  him  at  the  time,  how  much  he  was  wanted 
here*  Now,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
me,  I  must  go.  I  shall  deny  your  engagement 
everywhere.'* 

Philip  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  an  earnest- 
ness from  which,  for  one  moment,  she  shrank ; 
but  she  instantly  rallied,  and  returned  him  a  stare 
which  lasted  till  she  reached  the  door. 

^^  There  is  something  almost  sublime  in  audacity 
like  this,"  thought  he.  '^  But  it  cannot  last.  It 
comes  from  internal  torture, — a  thing  as  necessarily 
temporary  as  faith  (the  source  of  the  other  kind  of 
strength)  is  durable.  Not  the  slightest  compunc- 
tion has  she  for  ha\ing  caused  the  misery  she  knows 
of;  and  not  a  whit  would  she  relent  if  she  could 
become  aware  (which  she  never  shall)  of  what  she 
made  Margaret  suffer.  I  fear  my  Margaret  has 
still  much  to  endure  from  her.  I  will  watch  and 
struggle  to  ward  oif  from  her  every  evil  word  and 
thought.  This  is  the  only  comfort  under  the 
misery  of  her  being  exposed  to  the  malice  of  any 
one  belonging  to  me.     No,  not  the  only  comfort. 
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She  does  not  suffer  from  these  things  as  she  did. 
She  says  she  has  a  new  strength ;  and,  thank  God  ! 
I  believe  it.  Now  for  Mr.  Waleot !  I  must  catch 
him  as  he  comes  out  of  church,  and  see  what  I  can 
make  of  him.  If  ho  is  an  honourable  man,  all  may 
turn  out  well.  If  not — Rowland  and  I  must  see 
what  can  be  done  next." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


CONDOLENCE. 


The  family  in  the  comer-house  thought  this  the 
strangest  Sunday  morning  they  had  ever  looked 
upon.  Outside  their  premises,  all  was  like  a  May 
sabbath.  The  gardens  sent  up  their  fragrance 
into  the  warm,  still  air :  the  cottage  windows  were 
open,  and  early  roses  and  late  hyacinths  appeared 
within  the  casements.  The  swallows  were  skim- 
ming and  dipping  about  the  meadows ;  and  the  swans 
steered  their  majestic  course  along  the  river,  rip- 
pling its  otherwise  unbroken  surface.  The  men 
pf  the  village  sat  on  the  thresholds  of  their  doors, 
smoking  an  early  pipe;  and  their  tidy  children, 
the  boys  with  hair  combed  straight,  and  the  girls 
with  clean  pinafores,  came  abroad? — some  to 
carry  the  Sunday  dinner  to  the  baker^s,  and  others 
to  nurse  the  baby  in  the  sunshine,  or  to  snatch  a 
bit  of  play  behind  a  neighbour's  dwelling.  The 
contrast  within  the  comer-house  was  strange. 
Morris  and  the  boy  had  been  up  early  to  gather 
the  stones,  and  sweep  up  the  fragments  of  glass 
from  the  floors,  to  put  the  effigy  out  of  sight,  and 
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efface  the  marks  of  feet  in  the  hall  andparIoufS%  TKe 
supper  had  been  cleared  away  in  the  kitchen^  imd 
the  smell  of  spirits  and  tobacco  got  rid  of:  but 
this  was  all  that  the  most  zealous  serrants  conid 
do.  The  front  shutters  must  remain  closed,  and 
the  garden  windows  empty  of  glass.  The  garden 
itself  was  a  mournful  spectacle, — the  pretty  garden 
which  had  been  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  !!i- 
mily  all  this  spring  !  Part  of  the  wall  was  thitjwli 
down ;  the  ivy  trailed  on  the  earth.  Of  the  shrubs, 
some  were  pulled  up,  and  others  cut  off  at  the 
roots.  The  beds  were  trodden  into  clay,  and  the 
grass,  so  green  and  sunny  yesterday,  was  now 
trampled  black  where  it  was  not  hidden  with  frag- 
ments of  the  wood-work  of  the  surgery,  and  with 
the  refuse  of  the  broken  glasses  and  spilled  drugs. 
Hope  had  also  risen  early.  He  had  found  his 
scared  pupil  returned,  and  wandering  about  the  1 

ruins  of  his  abode, — the  surgery.  They  set  to 
work  together,  to  put  out  of  sight  whatever  was 
least  seemly  of  the  scattered  contents  of  the  pny- 
fessional  apartment ;  but,  with  all  their  pain^  the 
garden  looked  forlorn  and  disagreeable  ^rtoUgh 
when  Hester  came  down,  shawled,  to  make  bi3Mfi>> 
fast  in  the  open  air  of  the  parlour,  and  her  bUs«- 
band  thought  it  time  to  go  and  see  how  Maria  had 
paaaed  the  night,  and  to  bring  Margaret  hom^. 
-  :  Hester  i^aceived  from  her  husband  and  sister  la 
fiivonrable  report  of  Maria.    Sho  had  slept,  aad 
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Margaret  had  slept  beside  her.  Maria  carried 
her  philosophy  into  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
lot,  and  «he  had  been  long  used  to  pain  and  inter- 
ruption of  her  plans.  These  things,  and  the 
hurry  of  an  accident  in  the  street,  might  dismay  one 
inexperienced  in  suffering,  but  not  her.  When 
not  kept  awake  by  actual  pain,  she  slept ;  and 
when  assured  that  her  ease  was  perfectly  simple, 
and  that  there  was  every  probabihty  of  her  being 
as  well  as  usual  in  a  few  weeks,  all  her  anxieties 
were  for  the  Hopes.  No  report  of  them  could 
have  satisfied  her  so  well  as  Mr.  Hope's  early 
visit, — as  his  serene  countenance  and  cheerful 
voice.  She  saw  that  he  was  not  sad  at  heart ;  and 
warmly  as  she  honoured  his  temper,  she  could 
hardly  understand  this.  No  wonder  ;  for  she  did 
not  know  what  his  sufferings  had  previously  been 
from  other  causes,  nor  how  vivid  was  his  delight 
at  the  spirit  in  which  Hester  received  their  pre- 
sent misfortunes.  Margaret  saw  at  once  that  all 
was  well  at  home,  and  made  no  inquiries  about  her 
sister. 

''  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  with  a  magnificent 
aeali,'^  aaid  Hester*  as  they  entered.  '^  And  here 
is  tea  as  hot,  I  believe,  as  if  we  were  still  blessed 
with  glass  windows." 

The  letter  had  just  been  left  by  Sir  William 
Himter's  groom»  It  was  from  the  Baronet,  and 
its  contents  informed  Mr;  Hope  that  his  attendanee 
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Wdtild  not  be  required  kt  the  almshouses  in  fiiture, 
a^  their  inmates  were  plaoed  under  the  medical 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Walcot. 

*'  I  am  glad,''  said  Hester.  *'  No  more  dauger 
and  insult  from  that  quarter !" 

*'  Nor  funds  either,  my  dear.  It  is  pleasant 
enough  to  have  no  insult  aud  danger  to  apprehend; 
but  what  will  you  say  to  having  no  flinds  t" 

"  We  shall  see  when  that  time  comes,  liova 
Meantime,  here  is  breakfast^,  and  the  sweet  Sunday 
Idl  before  us."* 

*  The  pressure  of  her  hand  by  her  husband  efiaced 
aD  woes,  present  and  future. 

"  Who  Is  Mr.  Walcot!''  asked  Margaret. 

"  Somebody  from  Blickley,  I  suppose,''  said 
Hester. 

"  No,"  replied  Hope.  "  Mr.  Waloot  is  a  sui^ 
geon,  last  from  Cheltenham,  who  settled  in  Deer- 
brook  at  seven  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  and  ^ho 
has  already  swept  the  greater  part  of  the  practice 
tS  the  place,  I  suspect.      He  is,  no  doubt,  the 

*  better  doctor,'  '  the  new  man,'  of  whom  we  baive 
heiord  so  much  of  late." 

Hester  changed  colour,  and  Margaret  too,  vAoie 
Hope  related  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Rowland  andber 
{>arty,  as  he  had  heard  it  from  his  pupil  early  %hab 
«&oming.^What  sort  of  man  was  Mr.  Walco%? 
Time  must  show.  His  comiAg  to  settle  in  tUb 
lamntor,  at  sudi  a  oonjunofeu)^  of  einruiastaiioeii^ 
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did  not  look  very  well,  Hope  said ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  he  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
tremely prejudiced  against  the  family  in  the  corner 
house,  if  his  information  about  Deerbrook  was 
derived  from  Mrs.  Rowland.  He  ought  not  to  be 
judged  till  he  had  had  time  and  opportunity  to  learn 
for  himself  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the 
phice.  He  must  have  fair  play ;  and  it  was  very 
possible  that  he  might  turn  out  a  man  who  would 
give  others  fair  play. 

At  the  next  knock,  Hester  started,  thereby 
diowing  that  she  was  moved.  Mr.  Jones  had 
called  to  know  how  the  family  were ;  and,  after 
satisfying  himself  on  this  point,  had  left  a  delicate 
sweetbread,  with  his  respects,  and  wishes  that 
Mrs.  Hope  might  relish  it  after  her  fright.  This 
incident  gave  the  little  family  more  pleasure  than 
Mr«-  Walcot  had  yet  caused  them  pain.  Here 
was  sympathy, — ^the  most  acceptable  offering  they 
could  receive. 

Next  oame  a  message  of  inquiry  from  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Levitt,  with  an  intimation  that  they  would 
caU,  if  not  inconvenient  to  the  family,  after  church. 
This  was  pleasant  too. 

While  it  was  being  agreed  that  a  nurse  must  be 
found  immediately  for  Maria,  and  that  the  glazier 
at  Bliokley  must  have  notice  to  send  people  to 
mend  the  windows  as  early  as  possible  to-morrow 
momiDg,  a  letter  was  brought  in,  which  looked 
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loDgdF,  but  less  grand,  tkaaSir  William  Hanter^s. 
U  was  from  Mr.  Rowland. 

("Private,) 

"  Sunday  morning^  7  o'cheh* 
'*  My  dear  Sir, — 

"  During  the  greater  part  of  an  anxiou«  ni|^t4 
my  mind  was  full  of  the  intention  of  calling  on  you' 
this  morning,  for  some  conversation  on  a  topic 
which  must  be  discussed  between  us ;  but  the  more 
I  dwell  upon  what  must  be  said,  the  more  I  shrink 
from  an  interview  which  cannot  but  be  extremely 
painful  to  each  party ;  and  I  have  aA  length  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  for  both  our  sakes,  it  is  beet 
to  write  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  painful  enoii^h» 
God  knows,  to  write  it ! 

'^  Your  position  here,  my  dear  sir,  must  havo 
been  anything  but  pleasant  for  some  time  past.  I 
regret  that  its  uneasiness  should  have  beenaa^ 
mented,  as  I  fear'  it  has,  by  the  influence  of  any 
one  connected  with  myself.  My  respect  for  yon 
has  been  as  undeviating  as  it  is  sincere ;  and  I  hav« 
not.  to  reproach  myself  with  having  uttered  a  word 
concerning  you  or  your  family  which  I  should  bo 
unwilling  to  repeat  to  yourselves :  but  I  am  aware 
tb^t  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  every 
oj;iie  for  whom  I  am  in  a  numner  answerable-  In 
felatioa  to  this  unpleasant  fact  I  can  only  sayv  that 
I,  entreat  you  to  accept  the  assiuranoe  of  my  doep 
regret  and  mortification. 
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^*  A  new  aspect  of  affairs  has  presented  itself^ — 
to  me  very  suddenly,  as  I  trust  you  jrill  believe,  on 
my  word  of  honour.  A  gentleman  of  your  pro- 
fession, named  Walcot,  arrived  last  night,  with  a 
view  to  settling  in  Deerbrook.  The  first  induce- 
ment held  out  to  him  was  the  medical  charge  of 
Mrs,  Enderby,  and  of  the  whole  of  my  family : 
but^  of  course,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  expecta- 
tions of  practice  among  your  patients  stop  here ; 
and  the  present  unfortunate  state  of  the  public 
mind  of  Deerbrook  regarding  yourself,  makes  it 
too  probable  that  his  most  sanguine  expectations 
will  be  realized.  I  write  this  with  extreme  pain ; 
but  I  owe  it  to  you  not  to  disguise  the  truth,  how- 
ever distasteful  may  be  its  nature. 

"  These  being  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
appears  to  me  hopeless  to  press  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Walcot.  And  if  he  went  away  today,  I 
should  fear  that  some  one  would  arrive  tomorrow 
to  occupy  his  position.  Yet,  my  dear  sir,  justice 
must  be  done  to  you.  After  protracted  and 
anxious  consideration,  one  mode  of  action  has 
dccurred  to  me,  by  which  atonement  may  be  made 
i»'  you  for  what  has  passed.  Let  me  recommend 
it  to  yonr  earnest  and  favourable  consideration. 

**'  Sortie  other  place  of  residence  would,  I  should 
hope,  yield  you  and  your  family  the  consideration 
and  comfort  of  which  you  have  here  been  most 
tmjus tly  deprived .  Elsewhere  you  might  ensure  th«i 
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duo  reward  of  that  profonsioDalabflity  and  humanity 
which  we  have  shown  ourselves  unworthy  to  appre^ 
oiate.  If  you  oould  reconcile  yourself  to  removing, 
with  your  family,  I  believe  that  the  peace  of  our 
society  would  be  promoted,  that  unpleasant  colli- 
sions of  opinions  and  interests  would  be  avoided, 
and  that  that  reparation  would  be  made  to  you 
yfrinch  I  fear  would  be  impracticable  here.  AH 
difficulty  about  the  process  of  removal  might  and 
should  be  obviated.  To  speak  frankly,  I  should,  in 
that  case,  consider  myself  your  debtor  to  such  an 
•mount  as,  by  a  comparison  of  your  losses  and  my 
means,  should  appear  to  us  both  to  be  just.  I 
believe  I  might  venture  to  make  myself  answerable 
for  so  much  as  would  settle  you  in  some  more 
favourable  locality,  and  enable  you  to  wait  a  mo- 
derate time  for  .that  appreciation  of  your  profes* 
sional  merits  which  would  be  certain  to  ensue. 

'*  I  need  not  add  that,  that  in  case  of  your  ac- 
ceding to  my  proposition,  all  idea  of  obligaHon 
would  be  misplaced.  I  offer  no  more  than  I  con- 
sider actually  your  due.  The  circumstance  of  the 
father  of  a  large  and  rising  family  offering  to  be- 
come  responsible  to  such  an  extent,  indicates  that 
my  s^ise  of  your  claim  upcm  me  is  very  strong. 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  rdieved  from  it :  and  I 
therefore,  once  more^  beseech  your  best  attention 
to  my  proposal, — ^  latter  partiaJarg  of  which 
haoe  been  confided  to   no  person    whatever^  —  nor 
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fiball  they  be,  under  any  eiroumatances,  imless  yon 
desire  it. 

*^I  shall  await  your  reply  with  anxiety, — ^yet 
with  patience,  as  I  am  aware  that  such  a  step  as 
I<  propose  cannot  be  decided  on  without  some 
iQfleotion. 

'^  I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  family  have  not 
suffered  miaterially  from  the  outrages  of  last  night. 
It  was  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  the  un- 
espected  arrival  of  my  family  at  the  very  time 
prevented  my  hastening  to  ofier  my  best  services 
to  you  and  yours.  The  magistracy  will,  of  course. 
Impair  all  damages ;  and  then  I  trust  no  evil  con- 
sequences will  survive. 

'^  I  beg  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hope  and 
Miss  Ibbotson,  and  entreat  you  to  believe  me,  my 
dear  ur,  • 

*'  With  the  highest  respect,  - 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  H.  Rowland." 

'  For  one  moment  Hester  looked  up  in  her  hus- 
band's face,  as  he  read  this  letter  in  a  subdued 
voioe, — ^for  one  moment  she  hoped  he  would  make 
haste  to  live  elsewhere,-^in  some  place  where  he 
would  agiin  be  honoured  as  he  once  was  here,  and 
where  all  might  be  bright  and  promising  as  ever : 
hut  that  mementos  gaze  at  her  husband  changed  her 
thoughts  and  wishes.  -  H^  colour. xobb  with  the 
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same  feelings  which  drew  a  deep  seriousness  over 
his  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Rowland  means  well,"  said  Margaret ; 
"  but  surely  this  will  never  do."** 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  would  consider  mean- 
ing well,"  replied  Hope.  "  Rowland  would  boy 
himself  out  of  an  affair  which  he  has  not  the  courage 
to  manage  by  nobler  means.  He  would  give  hush- 
money  for  the  concealment  of  his  wife^s  offences. 
He  would  bribe  me  from  the  assertion  of  my  own 
character,  and  would,  for  his  private  ends,  stop  the 
working  out  of  the  question  between  Deerbrook 
and  me.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  real  «peot  of 
his  proposal,  however  persuaded  he  himself  may 
be  that  he  intends  peace  to  his  neighbours,  and 
justice  to  me. — This  letter,"  he  continued,  waving 
it  before  him,  V  is  worthy  only  of  the  fire,  where  I 
would  put  it  this  moment,  but  that  I  suppose  pru- 
dence requires  that  we  should  retain  in  our  own 
hands  all  evidence  whatever  relating  to  the  present 
state  of  our  affairs." 

^^  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  is  to  become  of  us,**^ 
said  Hester,  cheerfully. 

^'  Nor  do  I,  love :  but  is  not  all  the  world  in  the 
same  condition  i  How  much  does  the  millioimaire 
know  of  what  is  to^intervene  between  to-day  and 
his  death  f 

^'  And  the  labouring  classes,^  observed  Marg»- 
xety— "  that  prodigious  multitude  of  toiling,  thinfc- 
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ing,  loving,  trusting,  beings  !  How  many  of  them 
see  further  than  the  week  which  is  coming  round  ? 
And  who  spends  life  to  more  purpose  than  some  of 
them  ?  They  toil,  they  think,  they  love,  they  obey, 
they  trust ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  most  secure 
in  worldly  fortune  are  making  a  better  start  for 
eternity  than  they  ?  They  see  duty  around  them 
and  God  above  them ;  and  what  more  need  they 
seeT 

"  You  are  right,*^  said  Hester.  "  What  I  said 
was  cowardly.     I  wish  I  had  your  faith.*^ 

''  You  have  it,''  said  her  husband.  *'  There  was 
faith  in  your  voice,  and  nothing  faithless  in  what 
you  said.  It  is  a  simple  truth,  that  we  cannot 
see  our  way  before  us.  We  must  be  satisfied  to 
discern  the  duty  of  the  day,  and  for  the  future  to 
do  what  we  ought  always  to  be  d^ing, — '  to  walk 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight.'  Now,  as  to  this  pre- 
sent duty, — it  seems  to  me  very  clear.  It  is  my  duty 
to  offer  moral  resistance  to  oppression,  and  to  make 
a  stand  for  my  reputation.  When  it  pleases  God 
that  men  should  be  overwhelmed  by  calumny,  it  is 
a  dreadful  evil  which  must  be  borne  as  well  as  it 
may;  but  not  without  a  struggle.  We  must  not 
too  hastily  conclude  that  this  is  to  be  the  issue  in 
our  case.  We  must  stay  and  struggle  for  right 
and  justice, — struggle  for  it,  by  living  on  with  firm, 
patient,  and  gentle  minds.  This  is  surely  what  we 
ou^it  to  do,  rather  than  go  away  for  the  sake  of  ease, 

o  2 
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leaving  the  prejudices  of  our  neighbours  in  all  their 
i^irulence,  because  we  have  not  strength  to  combat 
them,  and  letting  the  right  succumb  to  the  wrong, 
for  want  of  faith  and  constancy  to  vindicate 
it." 

"  O,  we  will  stay  !"  cried  Hester.  "  I  will  try 
to  bear  everything,  and  be  thankful  to  have  to 
bear,  for  such  reasons.  It  is  all  easy,  love,  when 
you  lay  open  your  views  of  our  life,— when  you  give 
us  your  insight  into  the  providence  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  looked  at  it  in  this  way  before^ 
if  you  had  been  suffering  in  any  great  cause, — any 
cause  manifestly  great,  because  the  welfare  of  many 
others  was  involved  in  it.  I  see  now  that  the 
principle  of  endurance,  and  the  duty  of  steadfast- 
ness are  the  same,  though ^  And  yet  she  paused, 

and  bit  her  lip. 

''  Though  the  occasion  looks  insignificant 
enough,**^  said  her  husband.  ''  True.  Some  might 
laugh  at  our  having  to  appeal  to  our  faith  because 
we  have  been  mobbed  on  pretences  which  make  us 
blush  to  think  what  nonsense  they  are,  and  be- 
cause a  rival  has  come  to  supplant  me  in  my  pro- 
fession. But  with  all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  truth  to  us  is,  that  we  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  malice  and  hatred,  and  that  poverty  stares  us 
in  the  face.  If  these  things  are  quite  enough 
for  our  strength,  (and  I  imagine  we  shall  find 
they  are  so,)  we  have  no  business  to  quarrel  with 
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our  trial  because  it  is  not  of  a  grander  kind.— • 
Well !  wife  and  fiister,  we  stay.  Is  it  not  so  ? — 
Then  I  will  go  and  write  to  Mr.  Rowland.*"' 

The  sisters  were  silent  for  some  moments  after 
he  had  left  them.  Margaret  was  refreshing  her 
flowers, — the  flowers  which  PhiKp  had  brought  in 
from  the  garden  the  day  before.  How  precious 
were  they  now,  even  above  other  flowers  brought  by 
the  same  hand, — for  not  another  blossom  was  left 
in  the  desolate  garden !  Margaret  was  resolving 
silently  that  she  would  keep  these  alive  as  long  as 
she  could,  and  then  dry  them  in  memory  of  the 
place  they  came  from,  in  its  wedding  trim.  Hes- 
ter presently  showed  the  direction  her  thoughts 
had  taken,  by  saying — 

^^  I  should  think  that  it  must  be  always  possible 
for  able  and  industrious  people,  in  health,  to  ob- 
tain bread.*" 

'^  Almost  always  possible,  provided  they  can  cast 
pride  behind  them.*" 

'^  Ah,  I  suspect  that  pride  is  the  real  evil  of 
poverty,— K)f  gentlefolks'  poverty.  I  could  not 
promise,  for  my  own  part,  to  cast  pride  behind 
me :  but  then,  you  know,  it  has  pleased  God  to 
give  me  something  to  be  proud  of,  far  different 
from  rank  and  money.  I  could  go  to  jail  or  the 
workhouse  with  my  husband,  without  a  blush.  The 
agony  of  it  would  not  be  from  pride.**' 

"  Happily,  we  are  sure  of  bread,  mere  bread,'* 
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said  Margaret,  "  for  the  present,  and  for  what  we 
call  oertainty.  What  you  and  I  have  is  enough 
for  bread/'* 

"  What  I  have  can  hardly  be  called  sufficient 
for  even  that,'^  said  Hester :  "  and  you — I  must 
speak  my  thankfulness  for  that — you  will  soon  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  considerations." 

^'  Not  soon :  and  I  cannot  separate  my  life  from 
yours — I  cannot  fancy  it.  Do  not  let  us  fancy  it 
just  now." 

^^  Well,  we  will  not.  I  am  glad  Susan  has 
warning  from  me  to  go.  It  is  well  that  we  began 
retrenching  so  soon.  We  must  come  to  some  full 
explanation  with  Morris,  that  we  may  see  what 
can  best  be  done  for  her." 

"  She  will  never  leave  you  while  you  will  let  her 
stay."' 

^'  It  may  be  necessary  to  dismiss  Charles.  But 
we  will  wait  to  talk  that  over  with  my  husband. 
He  wiU  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do.  Was  that  a 
knock  at  the  door!" 

^  I  rather  think  it  was  a  feeble  knock." 

It  was  Mrs.  Grey,  accompanied  by  Sydney. 
Mrs.  Orey'^s  countenance  wore  an  expression  of 
solemn  misery,  with  a  little  of  the  complacency  of 
excitement  under  it.  The  occasion  was  too  great 
for  winks :  mute  grief  was  the  mood  of  the  hour. 
Sydney  was  evidently  full  of  awe.  He  seemed 
hardly  to  like  to  come  into  the  pariour.    Mar* 
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garet  bad  to  go  to  the  door,  and  laugh  at  hun  for 
his  shyness.  His  mother*s  ideas  were  as  much 
deranged  as  his  own  by  the  gaiety  with  which 
Hester  received  them,  boasting  of  the  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  room,  and  asking  whether  Sophia 
did  not  think  their  bonfire  surpassed  the  famous 
one  at  the  last  election  but  one.  Sophia  had  not 
seen  anything  of  the  fire  of  last  night.  She  had 
been  so  much  agitated,  that  the  whole  family,  Mr. 
Grey  and  all,  had  been  obliged  to  exert  themselves 
to  compose  her  spirits.  Much  as  she  had  wished 
to  come  this  morning,  to  make  her  inquiries  in 
person,  she  had  been  unable  to  sunmion  courage  to 
appear  in  the  streets;  and  indeed  her  parents 
could  not  press  it — she  had  been  so  extremely 
agitated !     She  was  now  left  in  Alice's  charge. 

Hester  and  Margaret  hoped  that  when  Sophia 
found  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear,  and  that 
her  cousins  were  perfectly  well,  she  would  be 
able  to  spare  Alice  for  some  hours,  to  wait  upon 
Miss  Young.  Marians  hostess  was  with  her  now, 
and  Margaret  would  spend  the  night  with  her 
again,  if  a  nurse  could  not  be  procured  before  that 
time.  Mrs.  Grey  had  not  neglected  Maria  in  her 
anxiety  for  her  cousins.  She  was  just  going  to 
propose  that  Alice  should  be  the  nurse  to-night, 
and  had  left  word  at  Miss  Young^s  door  that  she 
herself  would  visit  her  for  the  hour  and  half  that 
people  were  in  church.     Her  time  this  morning 
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was  therefore  short.  She  was  rejoiced  to  see  her 
young  friends  look  so  much  like  themselves — so 
differently  from  what  she  had  dared  to  expect. 
And  Mr.  Hope — ^it  was  not  fair  perhaps  to  ask 
where  he  was : — ^he  had  probably  rather  not  havo 
it  known  where  he  might  be  found :  (and  here  the 
countenance  relaxed  into  a  winking  frame.) — Not 
afraid  to  show  himself  abroad !  Had  been  out 
twice  !  and  without  any  bad  consequences  !  It 
would  be  a  cordial  to  Sophia  to  hear  this,  and  a 
great  relief  to  Mr.  Grey.  But  what  courage !  It 
was  a  fine  lesson  for  Sydney.  If  Mr.  Hope  was 
really  only  writing,  and  could  spare  a  minute,  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  see  him.  Hester  went 
for  him.  He  had  just  finished  his  letter.  She  read 
and  Approved  it,  and  sat  down  to  take  a  copy  of  it, 
while  her  husband  occupied  her  seat  beside  Mrs. 
Grey. 

The  wife  let  fall  a  few  tears — ^tears  of  gentle 
sorrow  and  proud  love — not  on  her  husband's 
letter — (for  not  for  the  world  would  she  have  had 
that  letter  bear  a  trace  of  tears) — but  on  the  paper 
on  which  she  wrote.  The  letter  appeared  to  her 
very  touching ;  but  others  might  not  think  so : 
there  was  so  much  in  it  which  she  alone  could  see  ? 
It  took  her  only  a  few  minutes  to  copy  it ;  but  the 
copying  gave  her  strength  for  all  the  day.  The 
letter  was  as  follows : — 
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•  "  My  dear  Sir— Your  letter  expresses,  both  ia 
its  matter  and  phrase,  the  personal  regard  which 
I  have  always  believed  you  to  entertain  towards 
me  and  mine.  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  however, 
in  thinking  that  the  proceeding  you  propose  in- 
volves real  good  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
it.  The  peace  of  society  in  Deerbrook  is  not  likely 
to  be  permanently  secured  by  such  deference  to 
ignorant  prejudice  as  would  be  expressed  by  the 
act  of  my  departure ;  nor  would  my  wrongs  be 
repaired  by  my  merely  leaving  them  behind  me. 
I  cannot  take  money  from  your  hands  as  the  price 
of  your  tranquillity,  and  as  a  commutation  for  my 
good  name,  and  the  just  rewards  of  my  professional 
labours.  My  wife  and  I  wiJl  not  remove  from 
Deerbrook.  We  shall  stay,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge our  duty,  and  to  bear  our  wrongs,  till  our 
neighbours  loam  to  understand  us  better  than  they 
do. 

*'  You  will  permit  me  to  say,  with  the  respect 
which  I  feel,  that  we  sympathize  fully  in  the  dis- 
tress of  mind  which  you  must  be  experiencing. 
If  you  should  find  comfort  in  doing  us  manful  jus- 
tice, we  shall  congratulate  you  yet  more  than 
ourselves :  if  not,  we  shall  grieve  for  you  only  the 
more  deeply- 

^^  My  wife  joins  me  in  what  I  have  said,  and 
in  kindly  regards.  '^  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Edward  Hope." 

o  3 
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Edward  had  left  his  seal  with  Heater.  She 
sealed  the  letter,  rang  for  Charles,  charged  him  to 
deliver  it  into  Mr.  Rowland'^s  own  hands,  plaoed 
the  copy  in  her  bosom  to  show  to  Margaret,  and 
returned  to  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Grey,  who  was 
alone  with  Hope,  stopped  short  in  what  she  was 
saymg. 

"  Go  on,^''  said  Hope.  "  We  have  no  secrets 
here,  and  no  fears  of  being  frightened, — ^for  one 
another  any  more  than  for  ourselves.  Mrs.  Grey 
was  saying,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Walcot  is  very 
popular  here  already;  and  that  everybody  is  going 
to  church,  to  see  him.'*'* 

Mrs.  Grey  had  half  a  dozen  faults  or  oddities  of 
Mr.  Walcot 's  to  tell  of  already;  but  she  was 
quietly  checked  in  the  middle  of  her  list  by  Mr. 
Hope,  who  observed  that  he  was  bound  to  exercise 
the  same  justice  towards  Mr.  Walcot  that  he  hoped 
to  receive  from  him, — to  listen  to  no  evil  of  him 
which  could  not  be  substantiated :  and  it  was 
certainly  too  early  yet  for  anything  to  be  known 
about  him  by  strangers,  beyond  what  he  looked 
like. 

"  To  go  no  deeper  than  his  looks,  then,'*'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Grey,  '•  nobody  can  pretend  to  admire 
them.  He  is  extremely  short.  Have  you  heard 
how  short  he  is  T 

^^  Yes:  thatinspiredmewithsome  respect  for  htm, 
to  begin  with.    I  have  heard  so  much  of  my  being 
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too  tall,  all  my  life,  that  I  am  apt  to  feel  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  men  who  have  made  the 
furthest  escape  from  that  evO.  By  the  way,  my 
dear,  I  should  not  wonder  if  Enderby  is  disposed 
in  Walcot's  favour  by  this ;  for  he  is  even  taller 
than  I.'' 

^^  I  am  siurprised  that  you  can  joke  on  such  a 
subject,  Mr.  Hope.  I  assure  you,  you  are  not  the 
only  sufferers  by  this  extraordinary  circumstance, 
— of  Mr.  Walcot's  arrival.  It  is  very  hard  upon 
us,  that  we  are  to  have  him  for  an  opposite  neigh- 
bour,-^in  Mrs.  Endcrby^s  house,  you  know.  Sophia 
and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  that 
house,  for  the  old  lady's  sake,  many  times  in  a  day. 
We  scarcely  ever  looked  out,  but  we  saw  her  cap 
over  the  blind,  or  some  one  or  another  was  at  the 
door,  about  one  little  afi^r  or  another.  It  has 
been  a  great  blank  since  she  was  removed, — ^the 
shutters  shut,  and  the  bills  up,  and  nobody  going 
and  coming.  But  now  we  can  never  look  that 
way." 

'^  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  get  Paxton  to  put 
up  a  weathercock  for  you  on  his  bam,  so  that  you 
may  look  in  the  opposite  directicm  for  the  wind." 

^'  Nay,  Edward,  it  really  is  an  evil,^^  said  Hester, 
^'to  have  an  unwelcome  stranger  settled  in  an 
opposite  house,  where  an  old  friend  has  long  lived. 
I  can  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Grey.*" 

**  So  can  I,  my  dear.    It  is  an  evil:  but  I  should, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


KEEPING    SUNDAY. 


Mr.  Endsrby  was  in  the  church-yard  when  the 
congregation  poured  out  from  the  porch.  Group 
after  group  walked  away,  and  he  saw  no  signs  of 
the  party  he  was  waiting  for.  Mrs.  Rowland 
lingered  in  the  aisle,  with  the  intention  of  allowing 
all  Deerbrook  time  to  look  at  Mr.  Walcot. 
When  none  but  the  Levitts  remained,  the  lady 
issued  forth  from  the  porch,  leaning  on  Mr. 
Walco^s  arm,  and  followed  by  four  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  walking  two  and  two,  holding  up 
their  heads,  And  glancing  round  to  see  how  many 
people  were  observing  the  new  gentleman  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  Cheltenham.  Mr. 
Enderby  approached  the  family  party,  and  said, 

"  Sister,  will  you  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Walcot  f 

*^  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  brother. 
Mr.  Walcot,  my  brother,  Mr.  Enderby.  Brother, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Walcot/' 

Mr.  Walcot  blushed  with  delight,  looked  as  if 
he  longed  to  shake  hands  if  he  dared,  and  said 
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fiomethiug  of  his  joy  at  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  brother  of  so  kind  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Kowland. 
"  There  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended  here/^ 
thought  Mr.  Enderby.      ^'How  perfectly  unlike 
what  I  had  fancied !    This  dragon,  which  wm  to 
devour    the   Hopes,    seems    a    pretty    harmless 
creature.     Why,  he  looks  a  mere  boy,  and  with 
hair  so  light,  one  can'^t  see  it  without  spectacles. 
What  will  he  do  with  himself  in   my  mother's 
good  house  ?     Fanny  Grey's  bird-cage  would  suit 
him  better; — and  then  he  might  hang  in  Row- 
land's hall,  and  be  always  ready  for  use  when  the 
children  are  ill.     I  must  have  out  what  I  mean  to 
say  to  him,  however ;  and,  from  his  looks,  I  should 
fancy  I  may  do  what  I  please  with  him.      He  will 
go  away  before  dinner,  if  I  ask  him,  I  have  little 
doubt.     I  wonder  that,  while  she  was  about  it, 
Priscilla  did  not  find  up  somebody  who  had  the 
outside  of  a  professional  man,  at  least.  This  youth 
looks  as  if  he  would  not  draw  one's  tooth  for  tlie 
world,  because  it  would  hurt  one  so !     How  he 
admires  the  rooks  and  the  green  grass  on  the 
graves,   because    the   children   do ! — Sister,"    he 
continued  aloud,  "  I  am  sorry  to  deprive  you  of 
your  companion;   but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  Mr.  Walcot  and  I  should  have  some  con- 
versation  together    immediately.     The  children 
will  go  home  with  you ;  and  we  will  follow  pre- 
sently.'' 
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Mrs.  Rowland  looked  thunder  and  lightning  at 
her  brother ;  but  Mr.  Walcot  appeared  so  highly 
pleased,  that  she  considered  it  safest  to  acquicsco 
in  the  present  arrangement,  trusting  to  undo 
Philip'^s  work  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  So 
she  sailed  away  with  the  children. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony,''  observed 
Enderby,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  walk  under 
the  trees.  ^'  I  have  used  none  with  my  sister,  as 
you  perceive  ;  and  I  shall  use  none  with  you.'' 

^'  Thank  you,  sir.  My  dear  parents  have  always 
taught  mo  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
ceremony  where  people  feel  kindly,  and  mean  only 
what  is  right.  They  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
you  do  not  think  ceremony  necessary  between 
us." 

'^  The  circumstances  are  too  urgent  for  it  in 
the  present  case; — that  is  what  I  mean,"  said 
Philip.  "  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Walcot,  from  what 
you  say  about  feeling  kindly  and  meaning  rightly, 
that  you  cannot  be  aware  what  is  the  real  state 
of  a&irs  in  Deerbrook,  or  you  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  think  of  settling  here." 

^^  O,  I  assure  you,  sir,  you  are  mistaken.  Mrs. 
Rowland  herself  was  the  person  who  told  me  all 
about  it :  and  I  repeated  aU  she  said  to  my  parents. 
They  strongly  advised  my  coming ;  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  never  recommend  me  to  do  anything 
that  was  not  right." 
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"  Then,  if  I  tell  you  what  I  know  to  be  the  true 
state  of  the  case  here,  will  you  represent  it  fully  to 
your  parents,  and  see  what  they  will  say  thenr 

"  Certainly.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  that. 
They  will  be  very  sorry,  however,  if  any  difficulty 
should  arise.  I  had  a  letter  from  them  this  very 
morning,  in  which  they  say  that  they  consider  me 
a  fortunate  youth  to  have  fallen  in  with  such  a 
friend  as  Mrs.  Rowland,  who  promises  she  will  be 
a  mother,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  sister  to  me, 
and  to  have  stepped  at  once  into  such  practice  as 
Mrs.  Rowland  says  I  shaU  certainly  have  here. 
They  say  what  is  very  true,  that  it  is  a  singular 
and  happy  chance  to  befall  a  youth  who  has  only 
just  finished  his  education." 

*^  That  is  so  true,  that  you  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is  something 
wrong  at  the  bottom  of  the  afikir.  I  am  going  to 
show  you  what  this  wrong  is,  that  you  may  take 
warning  in  time,  and  not  discover,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  you  have  been  injuring  an  honourable 
man  who  has  been  too  hardly  treated  already .''^ 

*'  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that :  but  I  cannot 
think  what  you  can  mean." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  Pray  have  you  been  told  of  a 
Mr.  Hope  who  lives  here  ?" 

"  O,  yes ;  we  saw  the  people  breaking  his  windows 
as  we  drove  past,  yesterday  evening.  He  must  be 
a  very  improper,  disagreeable  man.    And  it  is 
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very  hard  upon  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  to 
have  no  one  to  attend  them  but  that  sort  of 
person-" 

"  That  is  one  account  of  Mr.  Hope  :  now  you 
must  hear  the  other."  And  Mr.  Enderby  gave  a 
full  statement  of  Uope^s  character,  past  services, 
and  present  position,  in  terms  which  he  conceived 
to  be  level  with  the  capacity  of  the  young  man. 
He  kept  his  sister  out  of  the  story,  aa  far  as  it  was 
possible,  but  did  not  soften  the  statement  of  her 
calunmies,  though  refraining  from  exhibiting  their 
origin.  ^'  Now,'*^  said  he,  at  the  end  of  his  story, 
'^  have  I  not  shown  cause  for  consideration,  as  to 
whether  you  should  settle  here  or  not  ?' 

^^  For  consideration,  certainly.     But,  you  see,  it 
is  so  difficult  to  know  what  to  think.    Here  is  Mrs. 
Rowland  telling  me  one  set  of  things  about  Mr. 
Hope^  and  you  tell  me  something  quite  different*^ 
"  Well ;  what  do  you  propose  to  do  f* 
**  I  shall  consult  my  parents,  of  course.*' 
**'  Had  not  you  better  set  off  by  the  coach  to- 
morrow morning,  and  tell  your  parents  all  about  it 
before  you  commit  yourself  r 

'^  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  do  that  very  well,  as 
I  have  engaged  to  go  over  and  see  these  people  in 
Sir  William  Hunter^s  almshouses,  tiiat  I  am  to 
have  the  charge  of.  No.  I  think  my  best  way 
will  be  this.  I  wiU  write  fully  to  my  parents  first. 
I  will  do  that  this  afternoon.    Then,  considermg 
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that  I  have  said  I  shall  stay  hero,  and  that  the 
house  is  going  to  be  got  ready  for  me, — and 
considering  how  hard  it  is  upon  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen here  to  have  nobody  to  attend  them  but  a 
person  they  do  not  like, — and  considering,  too,  that 
I  cannot  tell  for  myself  what  Mr.  Hope  really  is, 
while  people  differ  so  about  him,  I  think  I  had 
better  wait  here,  (just  as  I  should  have  done  if  you 
had  not  told  me  all  this,)  till  Mrs.  Kowland  and 
you,  and  Sir  William  Hunter,  and  everybody, 
have  settled  whether  Mr.  Hope  is  really  a  good 
man  or  not :  and  then,  you  know,  I  can  go  away, 
after  aD,  if  I  please.*" 

Philip  thought  that  Dr.  Levitt  must  have  been 
preaching  to  his  new  parishioner  to  join  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 
Mr.  Walcot  himself  seemed  quietly  satisfied  with 
his  own  decision,  for  he  adhered  to  it,  repeating  it 
in  answer  to  every  appeal  that  Philip  could  devise. 

^^I  think  it  right  to  wai^  you,**^  said  Philip, 
**'  that  if  the  prospect  of  being  my  mother^g  medical 
attendant  has  been  part  of  your  inducement  to 
settle  here,  you  have  been  misled  in  relying  on  it. 
My  mother  is  much  attached  to  Mr.  Hope  and  his 
family;  she  prefers  him  to  every  other  medical 
attendant ;  and  I  shall  take  care  that  she  has  her 
own  way  in  this  particular.^^ 

^^  While  I  am  in  Mrs.  Rowland^s  house,  I  shall, 
of  course,  attend  Mrs.  Rowland's  family,""  replied 
Mr.  Walcot.    • 
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"  Her  children,  if  she  pleases ;  but  not  neces- 
sarily her  mother." 

"  Yes ;  her  mother  too,  as  I  dare  say  you  will 


see."*' 


"You  will  allow  Mrs.  Enderby  to  choose  her 
own  medical  attendant,  I  presume !  "^ 

"  O  yes ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  choose 
me.    Mrs.  Rowland  says  so." 

*'  Here  comes  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  want  to 
speak,*"  said  Philip,  seeing  Mr.  Grey  approaching 
from  a  distance.  "  He  is  as  warm  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  Mr.  Hope  as  I  am ;  and " 

"  Mr.  Hope  married  into  his  family^ — did  not 
he!" 

"  Yes ;  but  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Hope  were 
friends  long  before  either  of  them  was  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Hope.  The  friendship  between  the 
gentlemen  was  more  likely  to  have  caused  the 
marriage  than  the  marriage  the  friendship.'*^ 

"  Ah !  that  does  happen  sometimes,  I  know.^    ! 

"  What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this,  Mr.  Waloot, 
that  Mr.  Hope's  friends  have  determined  to  see 
justice  done  him;  and  that  if,  in  tlie prosecution  of 
this  design,  you  should  imagine  that  you  are  remark- 
ably coolly  treated, — ^by  myself,  for  instance, — ^you 
must  remember  that  I  fairly  warned  you  from  the 
beginning  that  I  shall  give  no  countenance  to  any 
man  who  comes  knowingly  to  establish  himself  on 
the  ruins  of  a  traduced  man's  reputation.  You 
will  remember  this,  Mr.  Walcot."  • 
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"  O,  certainly.  I  am  sure  I  shall  expect  nothing 
from  anybody ;  for  nobody  here  knows  me.  It  is 
only  through  Mrs.  Rowland^s  kindness  that  I  have 
any  prospect  here  at  all." 

*'  I  will  just  give  you  one  more  warning,  as  you 
seem  a  very  young  man.  The  Deerbrook  people  are 
apt  to  be  extremely  angry  when  they  are  angry  at  alL 
What  would  you  think  of  it,  if  they  should  break 
your  windows,  as  they  broke  Mr.  Hope'^s  last  night, 
when  they  find  that  you  have  been  thriving  upon 
his  practice,  while  they  were  under  a  mistake  con- 
cerning him  which  you  were  fully  informed  of  r' 

^'  I  do  not  think  I  should  mind  it.  I  might  get 
over  it,  you  know,  as  Mr.  Hope  would  then  have 
done.  Or  I  might  go  away,  after  all,  if  I  pleased. 
But  you  want  to  speak  to  that  gentleman ;  so  I 
will  wish  you  good  morning.*" 

"  You  will  represent  to  your  parents  all  I  have 
said?  Then  pray  do  not  omit  the  last, — about 
what  dreadful  people  the  Deerbrook  people  are, 
when  they  are  angry ;  and  how  likely  it  is  that 
they  may  be  very  angry  with  you  some  day.  I 
advise  you  by  all  means  to  mention  this.'*'* 

'*  Yes,  certainly ;  thank  you.  I  shall  write  this 
afternoon/^ 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Rowland  joy  of  her  fledgeling,^ 
said  Enderby,  as  ho  joined  Mr.  Grey. 

'^  I  was  just  thinking,  as  you  and  he  came  up, 
that    a  few  lessons  from    the^  drill-serjeant   at 
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Blickley  would  do  him  no  harm.  Perhaps,  hbw- 
ever,  your  sister  will  teach  him  to  hold  up  his 
head  better.  I  rather  think  he  is  a  little  scared 
with  the  rooks,  is  not  he !  What  in  the  world  is 
your  sister  to  do  with  him,  now  she  has  got  him 
here  V 

^*  I  hope  little  Anna  will  lend  him  her  cup  and 
ball  on  rainy  days/"* 

"  Do  you  find  him  a  simpleton !  *" 

^^  I  hardly  know.  One  must  see  him  more  than 
once  to  be  quite  sure.  But  enough  of  him  for  the 
present.  I  have  just  come  from  the  comer-house  ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  Hopes  either : 
and  yet  I  have  something  out  of  the  common  way 
to  say  to  you,  my  good  friend.^' 

^^  I  am  glad  you  call  me  by  that  name,^  observed 
Mr.  Grey,  kindly.  '*  I  never  could  see,  for  the 
life  of  me,  why  men  should  look  askance  upon  one 
another,  because  their  relations  (no  matter  on 
which  side,  or  perhaps  on  both)  happen  to  be 
more  or  less  in  the  wrong.*^ 

'^  And  there  are  other  reasons  why  you  and  I 
should  beware  of  being  affected  by  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  our  connexions,  Mr.  Grey, — and  that 
is  what  I  have  now  to  say.  I  mean,  because  we 
may  become  connected  ourselves.  How  vnll  you 
like  me  for  a  relation,  I  wonder .''^ 

"  It  is  so,  ihmr 

^*  It  IB  so :  and  it  is  by  Margaret's  desire  that  I 
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inform  you  of  it  now,  before  the  circumstance  be- 
comes generally  known.  If  you  think  Mrs.  Grey 
will  be  gratified  by  early  information,  I  believe  I 
roust  beg  that  you  will  go  home,  and  tell  her 
directly.  We  are  as  fully  aware  as  you  can  be,  of 
the  absurdity  of  this  way  of  talking  :  but  circum- 

.stances  compel  us  to ^^ 

.  "I  know,  I  imderstand.  People  here  have 
been  persuaded  that  you  were  engaged  to  some 
other  lady ;  and  you  will  have  no  help,  in  contra- 
dicting this,  from  your  own  family,  who  may  not 
like  your  marrying  into  our  connexion  so  decidedly, 
—as  I  have  heard  the  ladies  say  about  our  friend 
Hope.'' 

"  Just  so.'' 

"  Well,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  your  friends  may  say  now,  when  time 
is  so  sure  to  justify  your  choice.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  happy  man,  Mr. 
Enderby.  There  is  not  a  more  amiable  ^rl  living 
than  that  cousin  Margaret  of  mine.  I  charge  you 
to  make  her  happy,  Enderby.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  have  any  doubt  of  it :  but  I  charge  you  to  make 
her  happy." 

Philip  did  not  like  to  speak  (any  more  than  to 
do  other  things)  without  being  pretty  sure  of  doing 
it  well.  He  was  silent  now,  because  he  could  not 
well  speak.  He  was  anything  but  ashamed  of  his 
attachment  to  Margaret ;  but  he  could  not  open 
his  lips  upon  it. 
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authorised  to  tell  it.  Mr.  Enderby  desired  thejr 
would  follow  their  own  inclinations  entirely.  Mar<^ 
garet's  only  wish  was,  that  her  kind  relations  should 
be  informed  directly  from  herself,  before  anybody 
else  but  her  friend,  Miss  Young :  and  his  own  only 
desire  was,  that,  on  Margaret's  account,  every  one 
should  understand  that  his  engagement  was  to  her, 
and  not  to  any  lady  at  Rome  or  elsewhere.  Vir- 
tual provision  having  thus  been  made  for  the  en* 
lightenment  of  all  Deerbrook  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  gentlemen  once  more  went  their  respec- 
tive ways. 

In  her  present  mood  of  amiability,  Mrs.  Row- 
land determined  on  giving  the  Greys  the  pleasure 
of  a  call  from  Mr.  Walcot.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  Fanny  was  saying  her  catechism  to  her 
mama,  and  Mary  was  repeating  a  hymn  to  Scq^hia, 
Mrs.  Rowland^s  well-known  knock  was  heard,  and 
any  religious  feelings  which  might  have  been 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  little  girls  were  put  to 
flight  by  the  sound.  Sophia  turned  her  feet  off 
the  sofa  where  she  had  been  lying  all  day,  that 
Mrs.  Rowland  might  not  suspect  that  she  had 
suffered  from  the  mobbing  of  the  Hopes.  The 
children  were  enjoined  not  to  refer  to  it,  and  were 
recommended  to  avoid  the  subject  of  Miss  Young 
also,  if  possible. 

The  amazement  and  wrath  of  the  party  at  hear- 
ing Mr.  Waloot  announced  was  beyond  expreaeion« 
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Mrs.  Grey  was  sufficiently  afraid  of  her  neighbour 
to  oonfine  herself  to  negative  rudeness.  She  did 
the  most  she  dared  in  not  looking  at  Mr.  Waloot, 
or  asking  him  to  sit  down.  He  did  not  appear 
to  miss  her  attentions,  but  seated  himself  beside 
ter  daughter,  and  offered  remarks  on  the  differ- 
ence between  Deerbrook  and  Cheltenham.  Sophia 
made  no  intelligible  replies,  and  looked  impene- 
trably reserved;  he  therefore  tried  another  sub- 
ject, enlarged  upon  Mrs.  Rowland's  extreme 
kindness  to  him,  and  said  that  his  parents  wrote 
that  they  considered  him  a  fortunate  youth  in 
having  met  vdth  a  friend  who  would  be  a  mother 
or  sister  to  him,  now  that  he  was  no  longer  under 
the  parental  wing.  Sophia  had  intended  to  be 
quite  distant  and  silent;  but  his  long-winded 
praises  of  all  the  Rowlands  were  too  much  for 
her.  She  observed  that  it  was  generally  consi- 
dered that  there  was  nobody  in  Deerbrook  to 
eompare  with  the  family  in  the  comer-house,— 
the  Hopes  and  Miss  Ibbotson.  From  this  mo- 
ment, the  tSte-i^tiie  became  animated ;  the  speakers 
alternated  rapidly  and  regularly :  for  every  virtue 
in  a  Rowland  there  was  a  noble  quality  in  a  Hope : 
for  every  accomplishment  in  Matilda  and  Anna, 
there  was  a  grace  in  "  our  dear  Mr.  Hope^  or 
"  our  sweet  Hester.""  Fanny  and  Mary  listened 
with  some  amusement  to  what  they  heard  on 
either  side  of  their  pair  of  low  stools.    As  sure  as 
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they  were  desired  particularly  to  avoid  any  subject 
with  the  Rowlands,  they  knew  that  their  mother 
would  presently  be  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  pro- 
hibition showed  that  her  mind  was  full  of  it :  and 
whatever  her  mind  was  full  of  was  poured  out  upon 
Mrs.  Rowland.  The  two  ladies  were  presently 
deep  in  the  riot,  and  almost  at  high  words  about 
Miss  Young.  The  girls  looked  at  each  other, 
and  strove  to  keep  the  comers  of  their  mouths 
in  order.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  senti- 
ment on  these  two  subjects,  Mrs.  Rowland'^s  ear 
caught  what  Sophia  was  saying, — that  there  was 
one  person  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Walcot 
who  properly  estimated  the  Hopes, — Mr.  Enderby, 
who  was  engaged  to  Margaret  Ibbotson.  While 
Mr.  Walcot  was  carefully  explaining  that  Mr. 
Enderby  was  not  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  Enderby 
having  a  bed  at  his  mothers  house  stUl,  though 
that  house  was  already  preparing  for  the  reception 
of  himself,  its  new  tenant,  Mrs.  Rowland  leaned 
forward  with  her  most  satirical  air,  and  begged 
to  assure  Miss  Grey  that  she  had  been  misin- 
formed,— that  what  she  had  just  been  saying  was  a 
mistake. 

Sophia  looked  at  her  mother  in  absolute  terror, 
lest  they  should  have  adopted  a  joke  of  her  father^s 
for  earnest.  But  Mrs.  Orey  was  positive.  Mm. 
Rowland  laughed  more  and  more  provokingly: 
Mrs.  Orey  grew  more  and  more  angry ;  and  at 
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last  sent  the  little  girls  to  see  whether  their  father 
was  at  home,  that  he  mfght  bear  his  testimony. 
He  came  ;  and  in  reply  to  his  astonishment  about 
what  she  could  mean,  Mrs.  Rowland  said  that  she 
did  not  deny  that  there  was  some  present  entangle- 
ment ;  but  that  she  warned  Margaret''s  connexions 
not  to  suppose  that  her  brother  would   ever  be 
married  to   Miss  Ibbotson.     Mr.  Grey  observed 
that  time  would  show,  and  inquired  after  Mrs. 
Enderby.      The  report  of  her  was  very  flattering 
indeed.     She  was  to  be  quite  well  now  soon.     Mr. 
Walcot's  opinion  of  her  case  was  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  always  held.    Mrs.  Enderby's 
complaints    were    nervous, — ^nervous    altogether. 
With  retirement  from  common  acquaintances,  and 
the  society  of  the  dear  children,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  a  servant  (most  highly  recommended)  who 
would  not  humour  her  fancies  as  Phoebe  had  done; 
and,  above  all,  with  a  medical  attendant  under  the 
same  roof  for  the  present,  she  was  to  be  quite  well 
immediately.     Mr.  Walcofs  countenance  wore  an 
expression  of  perfect  delight  at  the  prospect,  and 
Mr.  Grey^s  of  the  blackest  displeasure. 

When  the  visitors  were  gone,  Mr.  Walcot  being 
allowed  to  find  his  way  out  as  he  could,  the  little 
girls  heard  them  discussed  in  the  way  which  might 
bo  expected,  and  were  then  desired  to  finish  their 
catechism  and  hynm.  Mama  and  Sophia  were 
still  flushed  and  agitated  with  what  they  had  been 
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hearing  and  «aying,  when  the  low,  Berious  voices  of 
Fanny  and  Mary  recited, — ^the  one  an  abjuration 
of  all  envy,  malice,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness, 
and  the  other— 

''  Teach  me  to  feel  for  others^  woe, 
To  hide  the  faults  I  see ; 
The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me.^^ 

"  You  have  a  warning,  my  dear,'*  said  Mrs. 
Grey  to  Fanny,  "  in  the  lady  who  was  here  just 
now, — a  terrible  warning  against  malice  and  all 
those  faults.  You  see  how  unhappy  she  makes 
every  one  about  her,  by  her  having  indulged  her 
temper  to  such  a  degree.     You  see " 

"  Mary,  iny  darling,^**  said  Mr.  Grey,  "  repeat 
that  hymn  to  me  again — 

'  Teach  me  to  feel  for  others'  woe, 
To  hide  the  faults  I  see.^ 

Let  us  have  that  hynm  over  again,  my  dear  child.^^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


GOING  TO  REST. 


Mr.  Walcot  had  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of 
his  letter  to  his  parents,  when  summoned  to  attend 
Mrs.  Rowland  to  call  on  the  Greys.  He  was  after- 
wards glad  that  he  had  left  room  to  put  in  that 
perhaps  what  Mr.  Enderby  had  said  about  Deer- 
brook  ought  to  be  the  less  regarded,  from  its 
having  come  out  that  he  was  in  an  entanglement 
with  the  sister-in-law  of  this  Mr.  Hope,  when  he 
had  rather  have  been  engaged  to  another  person, 
— being  actually,  indeed,  attached  to  a  lady  now 
abroad.  He  represented  that  Mrs.  Rowland  evi- 
dently paid  very  little  regard  to  her  brother^s 
views  of  Deerbrook  affairs,  now  that  his  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  distraction  between  his  proper  attach- 
ment and  his  new  entanglement.  So  Mr.  Enderby's 
opinion  ought  not  to  go  for  more  than  it  was 
worth. 

The  letter  was  still  not  quite  finished  when  he 
was  called  to  Mrs.  Enderby.  She  was  very  ill, 
and  Mr.   Rowland   and    Phoebe  were  alarmed. 
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Philip  was  at  the  oomer-house.  Mrs.  Rowland 
wafi  gone  to  see  Miss  Young,  to  convince  her  that 
she  must  put  herself  into  Mr.  Walcot^s  hands 
immediately, — to  declare,  indeed,  that,  she  idiould 
send  her  own  medical  man  to  attend  her  dear 
children's  governess.  The  argument  occupied 
some  time,  and  Mrs.  Rowland's  absence  was 
protracted.  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  extremely 
terrified,  the  evening  before,  at  the  noises  she 
had  heard,  and  the  light  of  the  bonfire  upon 
the  sky.  The  children  were  permitted  to  carry 
to  her  all  the  extravagant  reports  that  were 
afloat  about  Mr.  Hope  being  roasted  in  the  fire, 
the  ladies  being  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  so 
forth;  and  though  her  son-in-law  had  seen  her 
before  she  settled  for  the  night,  and  had  assured 
her  that  everybody  was  safe,  she  could  not  be 
tranquillised.  She  thought  he  was  deceiving  lier 
for  her  good,  and  that  the  children  were  probably 
nearest  the  truths  She  was  unable  to  close  her 
eyes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  told  Phoebe 
that  she  could  not  be  satisfied — she  should  not 
have  a  moment  s  peace,  till  she  had  seen  some  one 
of  the  dear  people  from  the  comer-house,  to 
know  from  themselves  that  they  were  quite  safe. 
Phoebe  had  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  her  th&t 
it  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that 
they  were  all,  no  doubt,  asleep  in  their  beds.  She 
passed  »  wretched  night;  and  the  next  day,  after 
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Philip  had  succeeded  in  composing  her,  a  strange 
gentleman  was  brought  to  her  to  prescribe  for  her. 
This  revived  her  terrors^  She  said  she  would  ask 
no  more  questions,  for  all  were  in  league  to  deceive 
her.  Then  she  cried  because  she  had  said  so  harsh 
a  thing,  and  begged  that  Phoebe  would  not  expose 
it.  Her  weeping  continued  till  Phoebe's  heart  was 
Almost  broken.  The  infaUible  drops  failed ;  arrow- 
root was  in  vain ;  the  children  were  sent  away  as 
soon  as  they  came  in,  as  it  would  hurt  their  spirits, 
their  mother  thought,  to  see  distress  of  this  kind. 
In  the  afternoon,  quiet  was  prescribed  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  old  lady  was  left  alone  with 
Phoebe.  To  the  weeping  succeeded  the  spasms, 
so  violent  that  little  George  was  despatched  with 
all  speed  to  summon  his  uncle,  and  Mr.  Walcot 
was  called  away  from  crossing  the  ends  of  his 
letter.  No  one  but  he  proposed  sending  for  Mrs. 
Rowland ;  and  his  hint  to  that  effect  was  not  taken. 
Philip  arrived  in  a  shorter  time  than  could 
have  been  supposed  possible.  Mr.  Rowland  then 
immediately  disappeared.  He  had  formed  the 
heroic  resolution  of  bringing  Margaret  into 
the  house  on  his  own  responsibility,  for  Mrs. 
Enderby's  relief  and  gratification;  and  he  was 
gone  to  tell  Margaret  that  he  considered  her  now 
as  Mrs.  Enderby's  daughter,  and  was  come  to 
summon  her  to  the  sick  bed.  Philip  presently 
discovered  that  the  presence  of  some  one  from 
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the  Hopeg,  would  be  the  best  cordial  that  could  be 
administered ;  and  he  set  forth  on  the  same  errand 
-^to  bring  Margaret,  that  she  might  have  his  pro- 
tection in  case  of  his  sister  returning  before  her 
arrival.  Mrs.  Rowland  did  return ;  and  the  two 
gentlemen,  having  taken  different  roads  to  the 
comer-house,  (it  being  a  matter  of  old  dispute 
which  was  the  shortest,)  missed  each  other.  Mar- 
garet was  gone  with  Mr.  Rowland  before  Philip 
arrived. 

''  Here  I  will  leave  you,*^  said  Mr.  Rowland  to 
Margaret,  on  the  steps  of  his  own  house.  "  You 
will  find  Philip  and  Phoebe  up-stairs,  and  Mr. 
Walcot.  I  must  go  in  search  of  Mr.  Hope»  and 
beg  the  favour  of  him  to  tell  me  whether  we  are 
proceeding  rightly  with  oiu:  patient.  She  is  too  ill 
for  ceremony.*' 

Margaret  wondered  why,  if  this  was  the  case» 
Mr.  Rowland  did  not  bring  Edward  to  the  patient 
at  once ;  but  she  had  her  wonder  to  herself,  for 
her  escort  was  gone.  The  servant  did  not  more 
than  half  open  the  door,  and  seemed  unwilling  to 
let  Margaret  enter ;  but  she  passed  in,  saying  that 
she  nnist  see  Phoebe  for  a  moment.  She  soon 
found  that  she  was  to  be  left  standing  on  the  mat ; 
for  no  person  appeared,  though  she  thought  she 
heard  whispers  up-stairs.  Ned  coming  to  peep 
from  the  study-door,  she  beckoned  him  to  her, 
and  asked  to  be  shown  to  where  Phoebe  was. 
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The  child  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  up-stairs. 
At  the  top  of  the  first  flight  she  met  the  lady 
of  the  house,  who  asked  her,  with  an  air  of 
astonishment,  what  she  wanted  there  i  Margaret 
replied  that  Mr.  Rowland  had  brought  her  to  see 
Mrs.  Enderby.  That  was  impossible,  the  lady 
replied.  Mr.  Rowland  knew  that  Mrs.  Enderby 
was  too  ill  to  receive  visitors.  She  herself  would 
send  for  Miss  Ibbotson  whenever  it  should  be 
proper  for  Mrs.  Enderby  to  admit  strangers. 
Margaret  replied  that  she  must  see  Phoebe— that 
she  should  not  retire  till  she  had  spoken  to  her,  or 
tiD  Mr.  Rowland's  return.  Mrs.  Rowland  sent 
Ned  to  desire  the  servant  to  open  the  door  for 
Miss  Ibbotson ;  and  Margaret  took  her  seat  on  a 
chair  on  the  landing,  saying  that,  relying  on  her 
title  to  be  admitted  to  Mrs.  Enderby,  at  the 
desire  of  her  old  friend  herself,  and  of  all  the 
family  but  Mrs.  Rowland,  she  should  wait  till  she 
could  obtain  admittance. 

How  rejoiced  was  she,  at  this  moment,  to  hear 
the  house-door  open,  to  hear  the  step  she  knew  so 
well,  to  see  Philip,  and  to  have  her  arm  drawn 
within  his  I 

*^  Let  us  pass,^  said  he  to  his  sister,  who  stopped 
the  way. 

^  Rest  a  moment,^  said  Margaret.  **  Recover 
yomr  breath  a  litUe,  or  we  shall  flurry  her.''* 

*^  She  is  flurried  to  death  already,^  said  Philip, 
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in  his  deepest  tone  of  emotion.  ^^  Priscill^  oiir 
mother  is  dying ; — it  is  my  belief  that  she  is  dying. 
If  you  hare  any  humanity, — if  yon  have  any  regard 
for  your  own  future  peace  of  mind,  eonduet 
yourself  decently  now.  Govern  your  own  family 
as  you  will,  when  you  have  lost  your  mother  ;  but 
hold  off  your  hand  from  her  last  hours.'*^ 

"  Yoiu:  own  last  hours  are  to  come,^  said  Mitt^ 
garet.  "  As  you  would  have  Matilda-  be  to  yoti 
then,  be  you  to  your  mother  now.'' 

^'  I  must  ascertain  one  thing,  Philip,'"  said  Mrs. 
Rowland.  ^^  Does  my  mother  know  of  what  yon 
eall  your  engagement  to  Miss  Ibbotson  f'' 

"  She  does  not ;  and  the  sole  reason  is,  that  I 
would  not  subject  her  to  what  you  might  say  and 
do.  I  wished,  for  her  own  sake,  to  keep  the  whole 
affair  out  of  her  thoughts,  when  once  I  had  re- 
moved the  false  impressions  you  had  given  her. 
But  Margaret  and  I  may  see  fit  to  tell  her  nowC- 
I  may  see  fit  to  give  her  the  comfort  of  a  da/tfgfater 
who  will  be  to  her  what  you  ought  to  have  beeii;'*' 

He  gently  drew  his  sister  aside,  to  make'way 
for  Margaret  to  pass. 

''  In  my  own  house  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rowland, 
m  a  tone  of  subdued  rage. 

^^  We  should  have  been  in  the  house  oVer  'th^ 
way,''  replied  her  brother :  **  and  we  act  as  if  ^wW 
were  there.  Come,  my  Margaret,  we  are  doing 
right." 
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•'  Wo  are/'  replied  Margaret ;  but  yet  she 
trembled. 

^'  I  must  go  in  first,  and  tell  her  that  I  have 
brought  you,''  said  Philip.  "  And  yet  I  do  not 
like  to  leave  you,  even  for  a  moment." 

"  O,  never  mind !  I  am  not  to  be  shaken  now." 

Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  appear  during  the  two 
long  minutes  that  Margaret  was  left  by  herself  in 
the  dressing-room.  When  Philip  came  for  her, 
he  said, 

"  You  must  not  leave  her  again.  You  will  stay, 
will  not  you!  You  shall  be  protected:  but  you 
must  stay.  I  shall  tell  her  how  we  stand  to  each 
other, — ^we  wiU  tell  her, — carefully,  for  she  cannot 
bear  much  emotion. — You  are  tired, — ^you  must 
be  tired,""  he  continued,  looking  at  her  with 
anxiety;  "but "" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  I  did  sleep  last  night, 
and  there  will  be  time  enough  for  sleep  when  duty 
is  done, — ^the  duty  for  which  I  have  longed  ever 
sinoe  I  knew  what  duty  was."  And  her  eyes 
swam  in  tears. 

Phoebe's  face  was  a  dismal  sight, — ^too  dismal 
for  the  sick-room,  for  so  many  hours  had  she  been 
in  tears.  She  was  dismissed  to  refresh  herself 
with  a  turn  in  the  garden.  It  was  Philip's  doing 
thai  she  was  at  hand  at  all.  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
ordained  that  she  should  go  ;  but  Philip  had  sup<- 
ported  the  girl  in  her  resolution  to  bear  anything, 
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rather  than  leave  her  mistress  while  it  was  essential 
to  her  mistress's  comfort  that  she  should  stay. 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  in  great  pain ;  bat  yet  not 
suffering  too  much  to  be  comforted  by  finding 
that  all  were  safe  and  well  in  the  comer^koHse. 
She  even  smiled  when  the  others  laughed  at  the 
ridiculous  stories  with  which  the  children  had 
assaulted  her  imagination.  She  thought  it  was 
very  wrong  for  people  to  fabricate  such  things, 
and  tell  them  to  children : — ^they  might  chance  to 
put  some  extremely  old  babies  into  a  terrible 
fright. — She  was  soothed  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
spasm,  by  hearing  that  Margaret  would  stay  with 
her  as  long  as  she  liked,  if  it  would  be  of  any 
comfort  to  her.  In  answer  to  her  surprise,  and 
almost  alarm  at  such  a  blessing,  Philip  said  that 
Margaret  wished  it  as  a  pleasure,  and  asked  it  as 
a  sort  of  right.  Now,  could  she  not  guess  any 
reason  why  it  was  a  sort  of  right  of  Margaret's  to 
attend  upon  her  like  a  daughter !  Yes, — it  was  so 
indeed !  Margaret  was  to  be  her  daughter— some 
time  or  other, — when  her  big  boy  should  hAJe 
learned  all  his  lessons,  as  little  George  would 

say. 

*^I  am  thankful!  Indeed  I  am  thankful,  my 

dears,  to  hear  this.  But,  my  loves,  that  wiU  be 
too  late  for  me.  I  rejoice  indeed ;  bui  it  witt  be 
too  late  for  me." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  be  your  daughter  now."'' 
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The  old  lady  clasped  her  arms  about  Margaret, 
and  endured  her  next  paroxysm  with  her  head 
upon  her  young  friend  s  shoulder. 

^'  I  have  a  daughter  already,^^  said  she,  when 
she  revived  a  little:  '^but  I  have  room  in  my 
heart  for  another :  and  I  always  had  you  in  my 
heart,  my  love,  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you/^ 

"  You  hold  all  the  world  in  your  heart,  I  think."" 

"  Ah  !  my  love,  you  flatter  me.  I  mean  I  took 
to  you  particularly  from  the  very  hour  I  saw  you. 
You  have  always  been  so  kind  and  gentle  with 
mer 

Margaret  s  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  that 
any  one  could  ever  have  been  otherwise  than  kind 
and  gentle  to  one  so  lowly  and  so  loving. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  than  was  done  for 
the  sufferer.  Hope  saw  her,  at  Mr.  Rowland's 
desire,  and  said  this.  He  left  directions  with 
Margaret,  and  then  declined  staying  where  his 
presence  could  be  of  no  use,  and  caused  much 
annoyance.  Mrs.  Enderby  was  sinking  rapidly. 
The  probability  was,  tliat  a  few  hours  would  end 
the  struggle.  Mrs.  Rowland  was  much  alarmed 
and  shocked.  She  went  and  came  between  the 
drawing-room  and  her  mother^s  chamber,  but 
talked  of  the  claims  of  her  children  at  such  a  time, 
and  persuaded  herself  that  her  duty  lay  chiefly 
with  them.     Others  wanted  no  persuasion  about 
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the  matter.  They  were  too  glad  to  have  her 
dispose  herself  where  she  would  be  out  of  iier 
mother's  way.  Mrs.  Enderby  looked  round  now 
and  then,  and  seemed  as  if  on  the  point  of  asking 
for  her,  but  that  her  courage  failed.  At  last, 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  Mrs.  Rowland 
had  come  in  softly,  and  Phoebe  had  met  her  at  the 
door,  to  say  something  very  unceremonious,  Mrs. 
Enderby'^s  voice  was  heard. 

*'  Phoebe,  I  hope  you  are  not  preventing  any 
person  from  coming  in.  I  should  wish  to  see  my 
daughter.  Priscilla,  my  dear,  let  me  see  you. 
Come  to  me,  my  dear.'" 

Mrs.  Rowland's  face  was  very  pale,  and  her 
brow  told  of  a  dreadful  head-ache.  There  was  a 
dark  expression  in  her  countenance,  but  the  traces 
of  irritability  were  gone.  She  was  subdued  for 
the  hour. 

"  My  dear  daughter,'*  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  **  I 
may  not  be  able  at  another  time  to  thank  you  as 
I  should  like,  for  all  the  care  you  have  tak^i  of 
me : — ^nor  can  I  now  do  it  as  I  could  wish :  but  I 
thank  you,  my  love." 

Mrs.  Rowland  involuntarily  cast  a  glance  at  her 
brother  and  Margaret,  to  see  how  they  took 
this :  but  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  mother. 

^^  And  I  can  only  say,'*  continued  Mrs.  Enderby, 
''  that  I  am  aware  that  you  must  have  had  many 
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things  to  bear  from  me.  I  must  have  been  much  in 
your  way,  and  often  .  .  •  .^ 

Margaret  and  Philip  implored  her  to  say  nothing 
of  this  kind;  they  could  not  bear  it  from  one  who 
was  all  patience  herself,  and  gave  no  cause  for  for^ 
bearance  in  others.  Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  speak 
—perhaps  because  she  could  not. 

*^  Well,  well ;  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  things. 
You  are  all  very  kind.  I  only  wanted  to  say  that 
I  was  sensible  of  ....  of  many  things. — ^Pris- 
cilla  .  .  .  .  ^^ 

**  Mother  !^^  said  she,  starting. 

"  This  dear  young  friend  of  ours, — she  calls  her- 
self my  daughter,  bless  her ! — ib  to  be  your  sister, 
my  love.  Philip  has  been  tellingme  ....  Let  me 
see  ....    Give  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  .  .  .  .^ 

Margaret  could  have  opened  her  arms  to  any 
spectre  from  the  pale  kingdoms  at  a  moment  like 
this,  and  under  the  imploring  eye  of  Mrs.  En- 
derby.  She  disengaged  her  hand  from  that  of  her 
old  friend,  and  took  Mrs.  Rowland^  offering  to 
kiss  her  cheek.  Mrs.  Rowland  returned  the  kiss, 
with  some  little  visible  agitation. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dears  !'^  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  in 
a  strong  voice  of  satisfaction.  She  had  made  a 
great  effort.  Her  speech  now  failed  her ;  but  they 
thought  she  would  have  said  something  about  the 
children. 
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"The  children ^  said  Mrs,  Rowland, 

rather  eagerly.  She  turned,  and  went  slowly  out;, 
of  the  room.  The  moment  the  door  was  shut, 
there  was  a  heavy  fall.  She  had  fainted  on  the 
outside. 

Her  mother  heard  it  not.  When.  Mrs.  Row- 
land was  found  to  be  reviving,  the  children  were 
brought  to  their  grandmama's  room.  They 
quietly  visited  the  bed,  one  by  one,  and  with  so- 
lemnity kissed  the  wasted  cheek, — the  first  time 
they  had  ever  kissed  grandmama  without  return. 
The  baby  made  its  remark  upon  this  in  its  own 
way.  As  it  had  often  done  before,  it  patted  the 
cheek  rather  roughly :  several  hands  were  instantly 
stretched  out  to  stop  its  play ;  it  set  up  a  cry,  and 
was  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

By  the  middle  of  the  night,  Margaret  was  long- 
ing to  be  at  home  and  alone.  It  was  all  over. 
She  was  ashamed  to  think  of  her  own  share  of  the 
loss  while  witnessing  Philip's  manly  grief,  or  even 
while  seeing  how  Phoebe  lamented,  and  how  Mr. 
Rowland  himself  was  broken  down ;  but  not  the 
less  for  this  was  her  heart  repeating,  till  it  was 
sick  of  itself,  "  I  have  lost  another  mother.*^ 

She  did  not  see  Mrs.  Rowland  again. 

In  the  earliest  grey  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Row- 
land took  Margaret  home.  As  they  stood  on  the 
steps,  waiting  to  be  let  in,  she  observed  that  the 
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morning  star  was  yellow  and  bright  in  the  sky. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen,  the  toll  of  the  church 
bell  conveyed  to  every  ear  in  Deerbrook  the  news 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  was  dead.  Perhaps  there  might 
have  been  compunction  in  the  breasts  of  some  who 
had  been  abroad  on  Saturday  night,  on  hearing  the 
universal  remark  that  it  must  have  been  rather 
sudden  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


MOVING   ONWARD. 


The  world  rolls  on,  let  what  will  be  happening 
to  the  individuals  who  occupy  it.  The  sun  rises 
and  sets,  seed-time  and  harvest  come  and  go, 
generations  arise  and  pass  away,  law  and  authority 
hold  on  their  course,  while  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  hearts  have  stirring  within  them  struggles 
and  emotions  eternally  new, — an  experience  so  diver- 
sified as  that  no  two  days  appear  alike  to  any  one, 
and  to  no  two  does  any  one  day  appear  the  same. 
There  is  something  so  striking  in  this  perpetual 
contrast  between  the  external  uniformity  and  in- 
ternal variety  of  the  procedure  of  existence,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  multitudes  have  formed  a 
conception  of  Fate,  —  of  a  mighty  unchanging 
power,  blind  to  the  differences  of  spirits,  and  deaf 
to  the  appeals  of  human  delight  and  misery;  a 
huge  insensible  force,  beneath  which  all  that  is 
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mother  thinks  and  cares  for  him.  If  he  lags  behind 
in  a  walk,  or  finds  himself  alone  among  the  trees, 
he  does  not  dream  of  being  missed ;  but  home  rises 
up  before  him  as  he  has  always  seen  it — his  father 
thoughtful,  his  mother  occupied,  and  the  rest  gay, 
with  the  one  difference  of  his  not  being  there. 
Thus  he  believes,  and  has  no  other  trust  than  in 
his  shrieks  of  terror,  for  being  ever  remembered 
more.  Yet,  all  the  while,  from  day  to  day,  from 
year  to  year,  without  one  momenfs  intermission, 
is  the  providence  of  his  parent  around  him,  brood- 
ing over  the  workings  of  his  infant  spirit,  chast^m- 
ing  its  passions,  nourishing  its  affections, — ^now 
troubling  it  with  salutary  pain,  now  animating  it 
with  even  more  wholesome  delight.  All  the  while 
is  the  order  of  household  affairs  regulated  for  the 
comfort  and  profit  of  these  lowly  little  ones,  though 
they  regard  it  reverently  because  they  cannot 
comprehend  it.  They  may  not  know  of  all  this, — 
how  their  guardian  bends  over  their  pillow  nightly, 
and  lets  no  word  of  their  careless  talk  drop  un- 
heeded, hails  every  brightening  gleam  of  reason, 
and  records  every  sob  of  infant  grief,  and  every 
chirp  of  childish  glee, — they  may  not  know  this, 
because  they  could  not  understand  it  aright,  and 
each  little  heart  would  be  inflated  with  pride,  each 
little  mind  would  lose  the  grace  and  purity  of  its 
unconsciousness :  but  the  guardianship  is  not  the 
less  real,  constant,  and  tender,  for  its  being  unre* 
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cognized  by  its  objects.  As  ihe  spirit  expands, 
and  perceives  that  it  is  one  of  an  innumerable 
family,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the 
despair  of  loneliness  if  it  were  not  capable  of 

"  belief 
In  mercy  can-icd  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts,*''' 

wliile  the  very  circumstance  of  multitude  obviates 
the  danger  of  undue  elation.  But,  though  it  is 
good  to  be  lowly,  it  behoves  every  one  to  be 
sensible  of  the  guardianship  of  which  so  many 
evidences  are  around  all  who  breathe.  While 
the  world  and  life  roll  on  and  on,  the  feeble 
reason  of  the  child  of  Providence  may  be  at 
times  overpowered  with  the  vastness  of  the  system 
amidst  which  he  lives ;  but  his  faith  will  smile 
upon  his  fear,  rebuke  him  for  averting  his  eyes, 
and  inspire  him  with  the  thought,  ^  Nothing  can 
crush  me,  for  I  am  made  for  eternity.  I  will  do, 
suifer  and  enjoy,  as  my  Father  wills :  and  let  the 
world  and  life  roll  on  ! ' 

Such  is  the  faitli  which  supports,  which  alone 
can  support,  the  many  who,  having  been  whirled 
in  the  eddying  stream  of  social  affairs,  are  with- 
drawn by  one  cause  or  another,  to  abide,  in  some 
still  little  creek,  the  passage  of  the  mighty  tide. 
The  broken-down  statesman,  who  knows  himself 
to  be  spoken  of  as  politically  dead,  and  sees  his 
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succesfiors  at  work  bnilding  on  his  foundations, 
without  more  than  a  passing  thought  on  who  had 
laboured  before  them,  has  need  of  this  faith.  The 
aged,  who  find  affairs  proceeding  at  the  will  of  the 
young  and  hardy,  whatever  the  grey-haired  may 
think  and  say,  have  need  of  this  faith.  So  have 
the  sick,  when  they  find  none  but  themselves  dis- 
posed to  look  on  life  in  the  light  which  comes  from 
beyond  the  grave.  So  have  the  persecuted,  when, 
with  or  without  cause,  they  see  themselves  pointed 
at  in  the  streets ;  and  the  despised,  who  find  them- 
selves neglected,  whichever  way  they  turn.  Sa 
have  the  prosperous,  during  those  moments  which 
must  occur  to  all,  when  sympathy  fails,  and  means 
to  much-desired  ends  are  wanting,  or  when  satiety 
makes  the  spirit  roam  abroad  in  search  of  some- 
thing better  than  it  has  found.  This  universal, 
eternal,  filial  relation  is  the  only  universal  and 
eternal  refuge.  It  is  the  solace  of  royalty  weeping 
in  the  inner  chambers  of  its  palaces,  and  of  poverty 
drooping  beside  its  cold  hearth.  It  is  the  glad 
tidings  preached  to  the  poor,  and  in  which  aH 
must  be  poor  in  spirit  to  have  part.  If  they  be 
poor  in  spirit,  it  matters  little  what  is  their 
external  state,  or  whether  the  world  which  rolls 
on  beside  or  over  them  be  the  world  of  a  sdar 
system,  or  of  a  conquering  empire,  or  of  a  small- 
souled  viUage. 

It  now  and  then  seemed  strange  to  Hope,  his 
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wife  and  sister, — ^now  and  then,  and  for  a  passing 
moment, — that  while  their  hearts  were  full  of 
emotions,  and  their  hands  occupied  with  the  vicifr* 
Bitndes  of  their  lot,  the  little  world  around  them, 
which  was  wont  to  busy  itself  so  strenuously  with 
their  affairs,  should  work  its  yearly  round  as  if 
it  heeded  them  not.  As  often  as  they  detected 
themselves  in  this  thought,  they  smiled  at  it ;  for 
might  not  each  neighbour  say  the  same  of  them 
as  constituting  a  part  of  the  surrounding  world ! 
Was  there  a  cottage  where  some  engrossing 
interest  did  not  defy  sympathy ;  where  there  was 
not  some  secret  joy,  some  heart-sore,  hidden  from 
every  eye ;  some  important  change,  while  all  looked 
as  familiar  as  the  thatch  and  paling,  and  the  faces 
which  appeared  within  them  i  Yet  there  seemed 
something  wonderful  in  the]  regularity  with  which 
af&irs  proceeded.  The  hawthorn  hedges  bios- 
Bomed,  and  the  com  was  green  in  the  furrows: 
the  saw  of  the  carpenter  was  heard  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  anvil  of  the]  blacksmith  rang.  The 
letter-carrier  blew  his  horn  as  the  times  eame 
round;  the  children  shouted  in  the  road;  and 
their  parents  bought  and  sold,  planted  and  delved, 
ate  and  slept,  as  they  had  ever  done,  and  as  if 
existence  were  as  mechanical  as  the  clock  which 
told  the  hours  without  fail^from  the  grey  steeple. 
Amidst  all  this,  how  great  were  the  changes  in 
the  oomer-house ! 
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In  ihe  early  spring,  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in 
that  house  had  been,  though  far  less  dreary  than 
in  the  winter,  still  heavy  at  times  with  care.  Hes- 
ter thought  that  she  should  never  again  look  upon 
the  palm  boughs  of  the  willow,  swelling  with  sap 
and  full  of  the  hum  of  the  early  bees,  or  upon 
the  bright  green  sprouts  of  the  gooseberry  in  the 
cottagiD  gardens,  or  upon  the  earliest  primrose  of 
the  season  on  its  moist  bank;  \^ithout  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  anxieties  of  this  first  spring  season 
of  her  married  life.  The  balmy  month  of  May, 
rich  in  its  tulips  and  lilacs  and  guelder  roses,  was 
sacred  to  Margaret,  from  the  sorrow  whichit  brought 
in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Enderby.  She  wandered  under 
the  hedgerows  with  Philip,  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  stay,  and  alone  when  he  was  gone  ; 
and  grew  into  better  acquaintance  with  her  own 
state  of  heart  and  mind,  and  into  higher  hope  for 
the  future  of  all  whom  she  loved  most.  When 
the  mowers  were  in  the  field,  and  the  chirping 
fledgelings  had  become  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
days  were  at  the  longest,  her  country  rambles 
became  more  precious,  for  they  must  henceforth 
be  restricted  ; — they  must  be  scarcer  and  shorter. 
In  the  place  of  the  leisure  and  solitude,  for  books 
in  her  own  room  and  for  meditation  in  the  field, — 
leisure  and  solitude  which  had  been  to  this  day 
more  dreamed  of  than  enjoyed,  she  must  now  be- 
take herself  to  more  active  duty.     The  maid  Susan 
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vfBA  discharged  at  Midsummer:  and  not  only  Susan. 
After  ample  consultation  with  Morris,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Charles  must  go  too,  his  place  heing  in 
part  supplied  by  a  boy  of  yet  humbler  pretensions 
out  of  the  house,  who  should  carry  out  the  medi- 
cines from  the  surgery,  and  do  the  errands  of  the 
family.  Morris  spoke  cheerfully  enough  of  these 
changes,  smiled  as  if  amused  at  the  idea  of  her 
leaving  her  young  ladies ;  and  did  not  doubt  but 
that,  if  Miss  Margaret  would  lend  her  a  helping 
hand  sometimes,  she  should  be  able  to  preserve  the 
credit  of  the  family- 
There  was  something  more  to  bo  done  than 
to  lend  this  helping  hand  in  the  lighter  domestic 
offices.  Their  Midsummer  remittance  had  been 
eagerly  looked  for  by  the  sisters,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  exceedingly  wanted  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  household,  but  because  it  was 
high  time  that  preparations  were  bcgim  for  the 
great  event  of  the  autumn, — the  birth  of  Hes- 
ter's little  one.  During  this  summer,  Margaret 
was  up  early,  and  was  busy  as  Morris  herself 
about  the  house  till  breakfast,  and  for  some 
time  after  Hope  had  gone  forth  on  his  daily  round, 
— now  so  small  that  he  soon  returned  to  his  books 
and  his  pen  in  the  study.  The  morning  hours 
passed  pleasantly  away,  while  Hester  and  Margaret 
sat  at  work  by  the  window  which  looked  into  their 
garden,now,bySydney'^scare,trimmedupintoa8tato 
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of  promise  onee  more.  Hester  was  so  much  happier, 
so  reasonable,  so  brave,  amidst  her  sinking  fortunes, 
that  Margaret  could  scarcely  have  been  gayer  than 
in  plying  her  needle  by  her  side.  Their  cares  lay 
chiefly  out  of  doors  now :  the  villagers  behaved 
rudely  to  Edward,  and  cherished  Mr.  Walcot ; 
Mrs.  Rowland  took  every  opportunity  of  insulting 
Margaret  and  throwing  discredit  on  her  engage- 
ment ;  and  the  Greys  caused  their  cousins  much 
uneasiness  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  conducted 
their  share  of  the  great  controversy  of  the  place. 
These  troubles  awaited  the  comer-house  family 
abroad ;  but  their  peace  was  perpetually  on  the 
increase  at  home.  Morris  and  they  were  so  com- 
pletely in  one  interest,  Edward  was  so  easily  pleasedj 
and  they  were  so  free  from  jealous  dependants, 
that  they  could  carry  their  economy  to  any  extent 
that  suited  their  conscience  and  convenience. 
One  superfluity  after  another  vanished  from  the 
table  ;  every  day  something  which  had  always  been 
a  want  was  discovered  to  be  a  fancy ;  and  with 
every  new  act  of  frugality,  each  fresh  exertion  of 
industry,  their  spirits  rose  with  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, and  the  complacency  proper  to  cheerful 
sacrifice.  In  the  evenings  of  their  busy  days,  the 
sisters  went  out  with  Edward  into  their  garden,  or 
into  the  meadows,  or  spent  an  hour  in  the  Greys' 
pretty  6hrubber)%  Maria  often  saw  them  thus, 
and  thought  how  happy  are  they  who  can  ramble 
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abroad,  and  find  their  oares  dispersed  by  the 
breeze,  or  dissolved  in  the  sunshine  of  the  fields. 
The  little  Kowlands  sometimes  met  them  in  the 
lanes:  and  the  younger  ones  would  thrust  upon 
them  the  wild  flowers  which  Mr.  Waloot  had 
helped  them  to  gather,  while  Mrs.  Rowland  and 
Matilda  would  draw  down  their  black  crape  veils, 
and  walk  on  with  scarcely  a  passing  salutation. 
Every  such  meeting  with  the  lady,  every  civil  bow 
from  Mr.  Walcot,  every  tale  which  Mrs.  Grey  and 
Sophia  had  to  tell  against  the  new  surgeon,  seemed 
to  do  Hester  good,  and  make  her  happier.  These 
things  were  appeals  to  her  magnanimity ;  and  she 
could  bear  for  Edward's  sake  many  a  trial  which 
she  could  not  oUierwLse  have  endured.  All  this 
told  upon  the  intercourse  at  home ;  and  Morris's 
heart  was  often  cheered,  as  she  pursued  her  labours 
in  kitchen  or  chamber,  with  the  sound  of  such  merry 
laughter  as  had  seldom  been  heard  in  the  family, 
during  the  anxious  winter  that  had  gone  by.  It 
seemed  as  if  nothing  depressed  her  young  ladies 
now.  There  was  frequent  intelligence  of  the 
going  over  of  another  patient  to  Mr.  Walcot :  the 
summer  was  not  a  favourable  one,  and  everybody 
else  was  complaining  of  unseasonable  weather,  of 
the  certainty  of  storms  in  the  autumn,  of  blight, 
and  the  prospect  of  scarcity;  yet,  though  Mr. 
Grey  shook  his  head,  and  the  parish-olerk  could 
neyer  be  seen  but  with  a  doleful  prophecy  in  his 
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mouth,  Morrises  young  master  and  mistresses  were 
gay  as  she  could  desire.  She  was  piously  thankful 
for  Margaret^s  engagement;  for  she  concludeil 
that  it  was  by  means  of  this  that  other  hearts 
were  working  round  into  their  true  relation,  and 
into  a  peace  which  the  world,  with  all  its  wealth 
and  favours,  can  neither  make  nor  mar. 

In  one  of  Margaret^s  hedge-row  rambles  with 
Philip,  a  few  days  after  his  mother  s  funeral,  she 
had  been  strongly  urged  to  leave  Deerbrook  and 
its  troubles  behind  her, — to  marry  at'  once,  and 
be  free  from  the  trials  from  which  he  could  not  pro- 
tect her,  if  she  remained  in  the  same  place  with 
Mrs.  Rowland.    But  Margaret  steadily  refused. 

"You  will  be  wretched,'^  said  Philip;  "you 
will  be  wretched, — I  know  you  will, — the  moment 
I  am  gone.^ 

"  I  never  was  less  likely  to  be  wretched.  Mrs. 
Rowland  cannot  make  me  so,  and  other  people  will 
not.  I  have  every  expectation  of  a  happy  summer, 
which  I  mention  for  your  sake ;  for  I  do  not  like  to 
indulge  in  that  sort  of  anticipation  without  some 
such  good  reason  as  comforting  you.^ 

"You  cannot  be  happy  here.  Priscilla  will 
never  let  you  have  an  easy  day,  while  she  fancies 
she  can  separate  us.  When  I  think  of  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  she  disowns  you,  the  scorn  with 
which  she  speaks  about  you,  even  in  my  presence,  I 
see  that  nothing  will  do  but  your  being  mine  at  onee.^^ 
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"  That  would  not  mend  tlie  matter.  Our  haste 
and  imprudence  would  go  to  countenance  the  scandal 
she  spreads.  Why  cannot  we  rather  live  it  down?" 

"  Because  your  spirit  will  be  broken  in  the 
mean  time.  Margaret,  I  must  be  your  guardian. 
This  is  my  first  duty,  and  an  absolute  necessity. 
If  you  will  not  go  with  me,  I  will  not  leave  this 
place :  and  if  my  plan  of  life  is  broken  up,  you  will 
be  answerable  for  it.  It  was  your  plan,  and  you 
may  demolish  it  if  you  choose.**^ 

"  I  have  a  plan  of  life  too,"  said  Margaret.  "  It 
is,  to  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  at  hand ;  and 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  at  hand  is,  to  keep  you 
up  to  yours.  After  this,  there  is  one  which  lies 
almost  as  close.  I  cannot  leave  Hester  and 
Edward  till  this  crisis  in  their  fortunes  is  past.  I 
am  bound  to  them  for  the  present." 

"  What  are  their  claims  to  mine  !" 

"  Nothing,  if  they  were  fortunate,  as  I  trust  they 
yet  may  be ; — nothing,  if  you  had  followed  your 
plan  of  life  up  to  the  point  when  we  may  carry  it 
out  together.  We  are  wrong,  .Philip,  in  even 
thinking  of  what  you  say.  You  must  go  and  study 
law,  and  you  must  go  without  me.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  be  happy  to  join  you  yet.  Your  good 
name  would  suffer  from  what  Mrs.  Rowland  might 
then  say.  Your  future  prospects  would  suffer 
from  the  interruption  of  your  preparation  for  your 
profession.     I  should  feel  that  I  had  injured  you. 
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and  deserted  my  own  duty.  Indeed,  Philip,  I 
could  not  be  happy.'*'' 

"  And  how  happy  do  you  imagine  we  shall  be 
apart  J'" 

Margaret  gave  him  a  look  which  said  what  words 
could  not, — what  it  was  to  be  assured  of  his  love. 
.  What,  it  seemed  to  ask,  could  all  the  evil  tongues 
in  the  world  do  to  poison  this  joy  I 

"  Besides,'*'  said  she,  "  I  have  the  idea  that  I 
could  not  be  spared  ;  and  there  is  great  pleasure 
in  that  vanity.  Edward  and  Hester  cannot  do 
without  me  at  present.'*' 

"  You  may  say  so  at  any  future  time.'*' 

"  No :  when  the  right  ^time  comes,  they  will  not 
want  me.  O,  Philip !  you  are  grieved  for  them, 
and  you  long  to  see  them  prosperous.  Do  not 
tempt  me  to  desert  them  now.  They  want  my 
help ;  they  want  the  little  money  I  have ;  they 
want  my  hands  and  head.  Let  this  be  your  share 
of  the  penalty  Mrs.  Rowland  imposes  upon  us  all, 
— to  spare  me  to  them  while  their  adversity  lasts.'^ 

"  I  would  not  be  selfish,  Margaret, — I  would 
not  trespass  upon  your  wishes  and  your  duty, — 
but  the  truth  is,  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  may  have 
some  heavier  penalty  even  than  this  to  pay  for 
Priscilla's  temper.  Ah !  you  wonder  what  can  be 
heavier.  Remember  she  has  put  misunderstand- 
ing between  us  before.*" 

^^  But  she  never  can  again.    Ours  was  then 
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merely  a  tacit  understanding.  Now,  supposing 
me  ever  to  hear  what  she  may  hint  or  say,  do  you 
imagine  I  should  give  the  slightest  heed  to  it !  I 
would  not  believe  her  news  of  a  person  I  had  never 
seen  ;  and  do  you  think  she  can  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  me  with  regard  to  you!^^ 

'^  It  seems  unreasonable  at  this  moment ;  but 
yet,  I  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  power  of 
spirits  of  evil."" 

^'  Superstitious,  indeed !  I  defy  them  all,  now 
that  we  have  once  understood  each  other.  If  she 
were  able  to  do  far  more  than  she  can, — ^if  she 
could  load  the  winds  with  accusations  against  you, 
— if  she  could  haunt  my  dreams,  and  raise  you  up 
in  visions  mocking  at  me, — I  believe  she  could  not 
move  me  now.  Before,  I  blamed  myself, — I 
thought  I  was  lost  in  vanity  and  error :  now  that 
I  have  once  had  certainty,  we  are  safe.^ 

*'  You  are  right,  I  trust, — I  believe  it.  But 
there  is  a  long  hard  battle  to  be  fought  yet.  It 
fills  me  with  shame  to  think  how  she  treats  you 
in  every  relation  you  have.  She  is  cruel  to  Maria 
Yoimg.  She  hopes  to  reach  you  through  her. — 
Ah!  you  will  hear  nothing  of  it  from  Maria,  I 
dare  say;  but  she  spoke  infamously  to  her  this 
morning,  before  Mrs.  Levitt.  Mrs.  Levitt  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  with  Maria,  when  Priscilla 
and  one  or  two  of  the  children  went  in.  Mrs. 
Levitt  spoke  of  us :  Priscilla  denied  our  engage- 
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ment :  Maria  asserted  it, — very  gently,  but  quite 
decidedly.  PrisciUa  reminded  her  of  her  poverty 
and  infirmities,  spoke  of  the  gratitude  she  owed  to 
those  from  whom  she  derived  her  subsistence,  and 
reproached  her  with  having  purposes  of  her  own 
to  answer,  in  making  matches  in  the  families  of 
her  employers." 

"And  Maria?" 

"  Maria  trembled  excessively,  the  children  say, 
weak  and  reduced  by  pain  as  she  is.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  of  temper  carrying  any  woman 
into  such  cruelty !  Mrs.  Levitt  rose,  in  great 
concern  and  displeasure,  to  go  :  but  Maria  begged 
her  to  sit  down  again,  sent  one  of  the  children  for 
me,  and  appealed  to  me  to  declare  what  share  she 
had  had  in  my  engagement  with  you.  I  set  her 
right  with  Mrs.  Levitt,  who,  I  am  convinced,  sees 
how  the  matter  stands.  But  it  was  really  a  dis- 
tressing scene." 

"  And  before  the  children  too  !" 

"  That  was  the  worst  part  of  it.  They  stood 
looking  from  the  furthest  comer  of  the  room  in 
utter  dismay.  It  would  have  moved  any  one  but 
PrisciUa  to  see  the  torrent  of  tears  Maria  shed 
over  them,  when  they  came  timidly  to  wish  her 
good  morning,  after  Mrs.  Levitt  was  gone.  She 
said  she  could  do  nothing  more  for  them :  they 
had  been  taught  to  despise  her,  and  her  relation 
to  them  was  at  an  end." 
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^^  It  is ;  it  must  be,"  exclaimed  Margaret.  ''  Is 
there  no  way  of  stopping  a  career  of  vice  like  this ! 
While  Mrs.  Plumstead  gets  a  parish  boy  whipped 
for  picking  up  her  hen''s  eggs  from  among  the  net- 
tles, is  Maria  to  have  no  redress  for  slander  which 
takes  away  her  peace  and  her  bread  T 

'^  She  shall  have  redress.  For  the  children^'s 
sake,  as  well  as  her  own,  her  connexion  with  them 
must  go  on.  I  do  not  exactly  see  how ;  but  the 
thing  must  be  done.  I  dread  speaking  to  poor 
Kowland  about  any  of  these  things ;  I  know  it 
makes  him  so  wretched :  but  the  good  and  the 
innocent  must  not  be  sacrificed.  If  these  poor 
children  must  despise  somebody,  their  contempt 
must  be  made  to  fall  in  the  right  place,  even 
though  it  be  upon  their  mother.'*^ 

^'  Let  us  go  and  see  Maria,'^  said  Margaret, 
turning  back.  *'*'  If  there  is  a  just  and  merciful 
way  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  she  will  point  it 
out.  I  wish  you  had  told  me  all  this  before. 
Here  have  we  been  rambling  over  the  grass  and 
among  the  wild-flowers,  where,  at  the  best,  Maria 
can  never  go ;  and  she  lies  weeping  all  alone,  look- 
ing for  me,  I  dare  say,  every  moment !  Let  us  make 
haste." 

Philip  made  all  the  haste  that  was  compatible 
with  gathering  a  handful  of  wild  hyacinth  and 
meadow  narcissus  for  poor  Maria.  He  found  him- 
self farther  from  success  than  ever,  when  he  would 
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baviB  again  urged  Margaret  to  marry  at  once. 
A  new  duty  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  to  keep  her 
at  Deerbrook.  Maria  wanted  her.  Her  summer 
work  lay  clear  before  her.  She  must  nurse  and 
cheer  Maria,  she  must  ply  her  needle  for  Hester, 
and  play  the  housewife,  spending  many  of  her 
hours  in  the  business  of  living ;  a  business  which 
is  often  supposed  to  transact  itself,  but  which  in 
reality  requires  all  the  faculties  which  can  be 
brought  to  it,  and  all  the  good  moral  habits 
which  conscience  can  originate.  The  most  that 
Philip  could  obtain  was,  permission  to  come  when 
his  duties  would  fairly  allow  it,  and  a  promise 
that  he  should  be  summoned,  if  Margaret  found 
herself  placed  in  any  difficulty  by  Mrs.  Rowland. 

Maria  was  not  now  Uterally  alone ;  uot  did  she 
depend  on  her  hostess  or  on  Margaret  for  nursing 
and  ccmipanionship.  It  occurred  to  all  the  kindest 
of  her  friends,  immediately  after  Mrs.  Enderby's 
death,  that  Phoebe  might  be  her  attendant. 
Phoebe  was  not,  just  then,  the  most  cheerful  of 
nurses,  so  truly  did  she  mourn  her  good^dd 
mistress;  but  she  was  glad  of  occupation,  glad 
to  be  out  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  way,  glad  to  be 
useful:  and  she  was  an  inestimable  comfort  to 
Maria. 

Notlung  could  be  done  about  placing  the  chil- 
dren again  under  Marians  care,  when  she  had 
recovered.    Mr.  Rowland  was  naturally  unwil 
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to  stir  in  the  business,  and  saw  that  the  best 
chance  for  his  children  was  to  send  them  to  school 
at  a  distance  from  Deerbrook:  and  Maria  had 
been  too  grossly  insulted  in  the  presence  of  her 
pupils  to  choose  to  resume  her  authority.  The 
Greys  took  her  up  with  double  zeal,  as  the  Row- 
lands let  her  down.  They  assured  her  that  her 
little  income  should  not  suffer  for  her  being  able 
to  devote  all  her  time  to  Fanny  and  Mary.  The 
money,  indeed,  was  nothing  to  Mrs.  Grey,  in  com- 
parison with  the  pleasure  it  procured  her.  It  put 
her  upon  equal  terms  with  Mrs.  Rowland,  at  last. 
She  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  patronise  Mr.  Hope.  He  always  con- 
trived to  baffle  her  praise.  But  here  was  an 
unconnected  person  thrown  upon  her  care  :  and  if 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  a  young  surgeon  to  push,  Mrs. 
Grey  had  an  incomparable  governess,  now  all  to 
herself. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


OLD    AND    YOUNG. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  summer  at 
Deerbrook  was  the  rival  parties  of  pleasure  with 
which  the  vilkge  was  entertained.  There  had 
been  rival  parties  of  pleasure  the  preceding  year ; 
but  from  what  a  different  cause !  Then,  all  were 
anxious  to  do  honour  to  Hester  and  Margaret,  or 
to  show  off  in  their  eyes :  now,  the  efforts  made 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mortify,  and  on  the 
other,  to  sustain  them.  The  Rowlands  bad  a  car- 
riage party  to  the  woods  one  week,  and  the  Greys 
a  cavalcade  to  the  flower-show  at  Blickley  the 
next*  The  Rowlands  gave  a  dinner  to  introduce 
Mr.  Walcot  to  more  and  more  of  their  country 
neighbours;  and  the  Greys  had  a  dance  in  the 
green  walk  for  the  young  people  of  the  village. 
The  Rowlands  went  to  a  strawberry  gathering  at 
Sir  William  Hunter^'s;  and  the  Greys,  with  all 
their  faction,  as  Mrs.  Rowland  called  it,  were  in- 
vited to  a  syllabub  under  the  cow,  at  the  Miss 
Andersons^  breaking-up  for  the  holidays. 
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All  pretence  of  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  families  was  now  at  an  end.     They  ceased 
to  invite  each  other,   and   scrambled  for  their 
mutual  acquaintances.     The  best  of  their  mutual 
acquaintances  saw  no  reason  for  taking  part  in  the 
quarrel,  and  preserved  a  strict  neutrality ;  and  the 
worst  enjoyed  being  scrambled  for.     The  Levitts 
visited  both  families,  and  entertained  everybody  in 
return,  as  if  nothing  was  happening.    Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hunter  ate  their  annual  dinner  with 
each,  and  condescended  to  pay  two  or  three  extra 
visits  to  Mrs.  Rowland,  without  making  a  point  of 
a  full  moon.     Every  circumstance  that  happened 
afforded  occasion  for  comment,  of  course.     Mrs. 
Grey  thought  it  very  improper  of  the  Rowlands  to 
indulge  in  all  this  gaiety  while  they  were  in  deep 
mourning.     It   was  painful  to  her  feelings,   she 
owned,  to  hear  the  children  shouting  with  laughter 
while  they  were  all  bombazine  and  crape,  from 
head  to  foot :  she  had  hoped  to  see  the  memory 
of  her  dear  old  friend  treated  with  more  respect. 
In  vain  did   Mr.    Hope    plead   Mrs.  Enderby'g 
delight  in  the  mirth  of  children,  and  that  their 
innocent  gaiety  would  cheer  her  in  her  grave,  if  it 
could  reach  her  there.     In  vain  did  Hester  urge 
th6  danger  and  sin  of  training  the  little  creatures 
to  hypocrisy — a  probable  result,  if  they  were  to  be 
kept  Bolenm  and  unamuscd  to  the  day  when  they 
might  put  off  their  mourning.    Mrs.   Grey  felt 
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herself  only  the  more  called  upon  by  .all  this  to 
fRmish  the  amount  of  sighs  and  tears  which  she 
belieyed  to  be  due  to  Mrs.  Enderby''s  memory. 
Margaret  rather  sided  ivith  her, — it  was  so  sweet 
to  her  to  hear  Philip'^s  mother  mourned. 

Mrs.  Orey'^s  tears  were,  however,  intenqpersed 
with  smiles.  On  the  day  of  the  Rowlands^  great 
dinner-party,  when  all  was  to  be  so  stately  for  the 
Hunters,  when  the  new  dessert  service  was  pro- 
cured from  Staffordshire,  the  fish  had  not  arrived 
from  London.  This  was  certainly  fact ;  the  fish 
had  come  by  the  coach  the  next  morning.  And 
what  was  still  more  remarkable,  it  had  not  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Rowland  that  such  an  accident  might 
happen, — was  very  likely  to  happen ;  and,  as  if 
she  had  been  an  inexperienced  housekeeper,  she 
had  not  any  dish  in  reserve,  in  case  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  fish.  It  was  said  that  Mrs.  Rowland 
had  sat  down  to  table  with  a  face  perfectly  crimson 
with  anxiety  and  vexation.  To  such  a  temper  as 
hers,  what  a  vexation  it  must  have  been !  There 
was  a  counterpart  to  this  story  for  Mrs.  Rowland. 
She  fancied  that  Mrs.  Grey^s  friends,  the  Ander* 
sons,  must  have  looked  rather  foolish  on  occasion 
of  their  great  syllabub  party.  She  hoped  the  Miss 
Andersons  trained  their  pupils  better  than  their 
cows :  they  had  a  sad  obstreperous  cow,  she 
understood.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  had  lured 
it  up  the  lawn  with  a  potato,  and  got  it  to  stand 
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still  to  be  milked ;  but,  when  somebody  began  to 
sing,  (she  had  no  doubt  it  was  Miss  Ibbotson  who 
sang),  the  poor  animal  found  the  music  was  not  to 
its  taste,  and,  of  course,  it  kicked  away  the  china 
bowl,  and  pranced  down  the  lawn  again.  There 
was  a  dirge  sung  over  the  syllabub,  no  doubt. 
The  poor  Miss  Andersons  must  have  been  terribly 
annoyed. 

The  good  understanding  of  the  gentlemen 
seemed  all  this  time  to  be  uninterrupted.  They  had 
much  to  put  up  with  at  home  on  this  account ;  but 
their  good-humour  towards  each  other  remained 
unbroken.  Mr.  Rowland's  anxious  face,  and  his 
retirement  within  the  enclosure  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, told  his  neighbours  something  of  what  he  had 
to  go  through  at  home.  Mrs.  Grey  was  vexed 
with  her  husband  that  he  did  not  visit  Hope's 
misfortunes  upon  Mr.  Rowland,  and  call  the  hus- 
band to  account  for  the  mischief  the  wife  had 
caused ;  and  Hester  more  than  once  expressed  some 
resentment  against  her  relation  for  not  espousing 
Edward^s  cause  more  warmly.  Hope  told  her  this 
was  not  reasonable. 

^'Remember,''*  said  he,  as  they  sauntered  in 
their  garden,  one  evening,  *^  that  these  gentlemen 
must  be  more  weary  than  we  are,  (which  is  saying 
a  great  deal,)  of  these  perpetual  squabbles;  and 
they  must  earnestly  desire  to  have  peace  in  the 
eonnting-house.  God  forbid  that  th^r  dominions 
should  be  invaded  for  our  sake  P* 
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'^  Not  for  our  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice." 

''  Everything  depends  on  the  sort  of  men  you 
have  to  deal  with,  in  such  cases  as  this.  You  must ' 
not  expect  too  much.  Here  are  two  kind-hearted 
men,  bound  to  each  other  by  mutual  good-will  and 
mutual  interest.  There  is  no  other  resemblance 
between  them,  except  that  they  are  botii  over* 
powered, — made  rather  cowardly  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  environment.  Once  departing 
from  their  plan  of  keeping  the  peace,  they  would  be 
plunged  into  quarrel.  They  view  things  so  dif- 
ferently, from  the  differences  of  their  minds,  that 
their  only  safety  is  in  avoiding  altogether  all  sub* 
jects  of  Deerbrook  contention.  If  you  expect  thfe 
heroism  of  devoted  friendship,  or  of  an  enthusias- 
tic sense  of  justice  from  such  men,  you  will  not  find 
it.     We  must  take  them  as  they  are/* 

"  And  humbly  accept  such  countenance  as  they 
choose  to  bestow  ?" 

"  Take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  will.  There  is  no 
use  in  quarrelling  with  them  for  not  being  what 
they  are  not — tliat  is  all.  .  Be  generous  with' 
them,  and  do  not  expect  from  them  the  ocmdiict 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  you.''' 

''  I  rather  wonder,''  observed  Margaret,  ^'tfaat 
they  have  had  the  courage  to  go  so  far  as  they  do, 
in  bearing  testimony  in  your  favour." 

"  They  have  been  very  handsome  in  their  eon- 
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duot  on  the  whole ;  and  it  would  grieve  me  sin- 
cerely if  they  were  to  suffer  further  than  they  have 
already  done  on  my  account.  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Rowland  is  wretched  now,  because  I  will  accept 
no  assistance  from  him.  He  told  me,  the  other  day, 
that  he  should  receive  no  rent  for  this  house  while 
Walcot  occupies  the  other.  He  was  beyond  mea- 
sure mortified  when  I  positively  declined  being  un- 
der any  such  obligation  to  any  landlord.  If  Mr. 
Rowland  steadily  refuses  to  turn  us  out  of  our 
house,  and  goes  on  offering  favours  that  I  cannot 
accept^  that  is  all  we  can  expect  from  him.^^ 

''  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  can  turn  us 
out,^  said  Hester — '^  that  we  are  tenants  at  will; 
O  !  how  sorry  I  should  be  to  go  ! "  she  continued, 
as  she  surveyed  the  place.  ^'  I  should  grieve  to 
quit  our  first  home." 

**  There  is  no  danger,  I  believe :  Mr.  Rowland 
will  be  finn  on  that  head.'' 

"  And  there  is  no  danger,  I  should  think,'*'*  said 
Margaret,  "  but  that  the  Greys  would  find  us 
something  better  the  next  day.  O,  I  do  not  know 
where  or  how ;  but  it  would  be  such  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  patronage,  that  they  would  work 
miracles  rather  than  let  it  slip.  How  far  this  ivy 
has  trailed  over  the  wall  already  !  I  should  be 
sorry  to  leave  this  garden  now  that  it  promises  to 
look  like  itself  so  soon  again.  Sydney  despises  me 
for  my  admiration  of  it  at  present.     He  looks 
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mdlanclioly  about  the  blight.  It  is  a  pity  cer- 
tainly. Look  at  this  rose-bush,  how  curled  and 
withered  it  is  !"*' 

"  Sydney  is  doing  like  every  one  else  in  looking 
grave  about  the  blight,^'  observed  Hope.  "  So  bad 
a  season  has  not  been  known  since  I  came  to 
Deerbrook.  I  see  care  in  the  face  of  many  an  one 
who  does  not  stand  anything  like  our  chance  of 
want.  Here  comes  Sydney,  with  news  of  every 
ill-looking  field  for  five  miles  round,  I  doubt 
not." 

'*  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey, — and  Sophia,"  said 
Hester,  quitting  her  husband's  arm,  and  hastening 
to  meet  her  friends. 

The  Greys  pronounced  it  so  pleasant  an  evening, 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  sit  down  within  doors ; 
they  preferred  walking  in  the  garden.  They 
seemed  to  come  for  two  purposes — to  offer  an 
invitation,  and  to  relate  that  Mr.  Walcot  was 
gone  to  dine  at  Sir  William  Hunter^s  to-day,  and 
that  Sir  William  had  sent  the  carriage  for  him. 
Mr.  Walcot  had  not  been  ready  for  full  five 
minutes  after  the  carriage  had  driven  up  to  the 
door.  This  delay  was  no  doubt  intended  to  give 
all  Deerbrook  time  to  observe  the  peculiar  con* 
sideration  with  which  Mr.  Walcot  was  treated  by 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hunter,  who  were  by  no 
means  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  carriage  for 
their  Deerbrook  guests. 
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"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Sophia,  "  as  sending  a  carriage  for  a  young  man  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  because  he  cannot  ride.'" 

'*  There  you  are  out,  Sophy ,^  cried  Sydney. 
"  Mr.  Walcot  rides  as  well  as  Mr.  Hope,  every 
bit.^^ 

"  I  cannot  think  what  has  happened  to  Sydney,'^ 
observed  his  mother.  "  He  does  nothing  but 
stand  up  for  Mr.  Walcot  in  the  most  unaccountable 
way !  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it,  Mr.  Hope.  Boys 
take  strange  fancies,  you  know.  You  must  for- 
give it,  my  dears^  in  consideration  of  the  rest  of 
us." 

"  Instead  of  forgiving  it,'**  said  Hope,  *'  I  shall 
take  leave  rather  to  admire  it.  There  is  a  fine 
chivalrous  spirit  shown  in  fighting  Mr.  Walcot's 
battles  with  our  friends  and  relations." 

"There,  now!"*'  cried  Sydney,  triumphantly. 
"  But  I  cm't  help  it,  you  see.  Mr.  Walcot  can 
ride,  and  he  does  ride  well,  ancf  he  is  very  civil  to 
me,  and  asks  me  to  go  fishmg  with  him ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  always  inquires  very  respectfully  after  the 
rest  of  them.  I  never  said  any  more  than  that  in 
praise  of  him ;  and  I  can't  say  less,  can  I,  when 
they  are  all  abusing  him  for  whatever  he  does  V 

"  I  think  not.  I  believe  we  may  ^are  him  that 
much  credit  without  grudging." 

"  But,  Sydney,  you  know  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
ns  to  hear  you  speak  in  praise  of  Mr.  Walcot, 
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under  present  circumstances ;  and  you  should  have 
a  little  consideration  for  us.'' 

"  Well,  mother,  if  you  will  not  speak  of  him  at 
all,  no  more  will  I.**  And  he  glanced  up  into  hifi 
mother's  face,  to  see  how  the  proposition  was  taken. 
"That  is  fair,  is  not  it?"  he  inquired  of  Mr. 
Hope. 

"  Excellent  in  theor)',  Sydney;  but  who  likes 
to  be  tied  down  not  to  speak  on  any  subject! 
especially  one  which  is  turning  up  every  hour.  Your 
plan  will  not  answer." 

"  I  will  ask  you,  because  I  said  I  would, — and 
all  the  more  because  you  are  not  cross  about  Mr. 
Walcot ^" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sydney  !"  said  the  mother. 

"Do  not  be  ridiculous,  Sydney,*"  advised  the 
sister. 

"Mr.  Hope  will  say  whether  it  is  ridiculous, 
Sophy.  Now,  Mr.  Hope,  would  not  you,  khd 
cousin  Hester,  and  Margaret,  go  down  the  water 
with  us  to  the  abbey,  just  the  same,  if  Mr.  Walcot 
was  with  us  ?" 

"  With  any  guest  of  your  father's  and  motJiei's, 
Sydney.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Walcot. 
The  truth  is,  we  feel,  after  all  we  have  heard,  that 
we  know  very  little  about  him.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  meet  Mr.  Walcot.*' 

"Neither  wish  nor  objection,'*  said  Hester, 
calnUy.  *^  We  are  perfectly  indifferent  about 
him.'^  '  •   ' 
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Sydney  vehemently  beckoned  his  father,  who 
left  the  apricot  he  and  Margaret  were  examin- 
ing by  the  surgery -wall,  and  came  to  see  what  he 
was  wanted  for. 

*'  You  see,'**  said  ho  to  Hope,  when  the  matter 
was  explained,  "I  have  naturally  been  rather 
anxious  to  bring  this  about, — this  meeting  between 
you  and  the  young  man.  In  a  small  place  like 
this,  it  is  painful  to  have  everybody  quarrelling, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  get  ono'*s  friends  about  oije, 
for  fear  they  should  brawl  in  one's  very  drawing- 
room.  Mr.  Rowland  is  of  my  mind  there  ;  and  I 
know  it  would  gratify  him  if  I  were  to  take  somo 
notice  of  this  young  man.  I  really  could  hardly 
refuse,  knowing  how  handsomely  Mr.  Rowland 
always  speaks  of  you  and  yours,  and  believing  Mr. 
Walcot  to  be  a  very  respectable,  harmless  young 
man.  If  I  thought  it  would  injure  your  interests 
in  the  least,  I  would  see  him  at  Cape  Horn  beforo 
I  would  invite  him, — of  course  :  you  must  be  aware 
of  that.  And  I  should  not  think  of  asking  you  to 
meet  Mrs.  Rowland ;  that  would  bo  going  too  far. 
But  Mrs.  Grey  wishes  that  your  wife  and  Mar- 
garet should  visit  these  ruins  that  we  were  always 
prevented  from  getting  to  last  year:  and  Mr, 
Walcot  is  anxious  to  see  them  too ;  and  ho  has 
been  civil  to  Sydney ;  and,  in  short,  I  believe  that 
Sydney  half  promised  that  he  should  go  with  us.**' 

"  Say  no  more,^  replied  Hope.     "  You  will  have 
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no  difficulty  with  us.  I  reaBy  kno^  nothing 
against  Mr.  Walcot.  He  had  a  perfect  ri^t  to 
settle  where  he  pleased.  Whether  the  manner  of 
doing  it  was  handsome  or  otherwise,  is  of  far  more 
consequence  to  himself  than  to  me,  or  to  any  one 
else.^' 

"  I  wish  we  all  viewed  the  matter  as  you  do.  If 
the  ladies  had  your  temper,  we  should  have  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  But  they  take  things  up  so 
warmly,  you  see,  when  their  feelings  are  interested 
for  anybody; — Mrs.  Rowland  for  one,  and  my 
wife  for  another.  I  hardly  know  what  she  will 
say  to  the  idea  of  our  having  Walcot  with  us. 
Let  us  go  and  see.'^ 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  first.  Do  you 
know  of  any  one  who  wants  a  horse !  I  am  going 
to  dispose  of  mine." 

"  Mr.  Walcot  wants  a  horse,"  said  Sydney,  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  solving  a  difficulty. 

Hope  smiled,  and  told  Mr.  Grey  that  he  had 
rather  sell  his  horse  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Walcot 
had  already  hired  the  boy  Charles,  whom  Hope 
had  just  dismissed ;  and  if  he  obtained  the  horse 
too,  the  old  servant  who  knew  his  way  to  every 
patient's  door,  all  the  country  round, — it  really 
would  look  too  like  the  unpopular  man  patronising 
his  opponent.  Besides,  it  would  be  needlesdy 
publishing  in  Dcerbrook  that  the  horse  was  given 
up. 
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"  What  is  the  £ault  of  your  horse?''  asked  Mn 
Grey,  rousing  himself  from  an  absent  fit. 

"  Merely  that  he  eats,  and  therefore  is  ex- 
pensive. I  cannot  afford  now  to  keep  a  horse,'" 
he  declared,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Grey's  stare  of 
amazement.  "  I  have  so  few  patients  now,  out  of 
walking  reach,  that  I  have  no  right  to  keep  a 
horse.  I  can  always  hire,  you  know,  from  Reeves.'' 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this, — ex- 
tremely sorry  to  hear  it.  Matters  must  have  gone 
further  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  My  dear  fellow, 
we  must  see  how  we  can  serve  you.  You  must 
let  me  accommodate  you, — indeed  you  must,— - 
rather  than  give  up  your  horse." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  You  are  very  kind ;  but 
we  need  no  help,  I  do  assure  you.  My  mind  is 
quite  made  up  about  the  horse.  It  would  only  be 
an  incumbrance  now.  And,  to  satisfy  you,  I  will 
mention  that  I  have  declined  repeated  offers  of 
accommodation, — offers  very  strongly  urged.  All 
I  need  ask  of  you  is,  to  help  me  to  dispose  of  my 
horse,  somewhere  out  of  Deerbrook.'* 

'*  I  will  manage  that  for  you,  the  next  time  I 
go  to  market ;  and  ..."  In  the  emotion  of  the 
moment,  Mr.  Grey  was  on  the  point  of  offering  the 
use  of  his  own  horse  when  it  should  be  at  home : 
but  he  stopped  short  on  the  verge  of  his  rash 
generosity.  He  was  very  particular  about  no  one 
riding  his  horse  but  himself,  and  the  man  who 
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'*gro6med  itt'  h&  rbmeiiibered 'his  !*fneiid  Hojie's 
^rapid  riding  and  ^  enthusiasm,*  and  (suspected  that 
he  should  sooner  or  later  repent  the  offer :  so  he 
changed  it  into,  "  I  will  get  your  horse  disposed 
of  to  the  best  advantage,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
But  I  am  very  sorry — very  sorry  indeed  1" 
.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  could  have  reconciled 
the  ladies  of  Mr.  Grey'^s  family  to  the  idea  of 
Admitting  Mr,  Walcot  into  their  party,  but  the 
fact  that  they  had  of  late  cut  rather  a  poor  figure 
in  contrast  to  Mrs.  Rowland.    That  lady  had  the 
advantage  of  novelty  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walcot, 
and  her  '  faction*  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
two.     The  Greys  found  fault  with  all  its  elemente ; 
but  there  was    no    denying    its    superiority    of 
numbers^     It  was  a  great  hardship  to  have  Mr. 
Walcot  forced  upon  them ;    but  they  reflected 
that  his  presence  might  bring  a  reinforcement,  r-^ 
that  some  neighbours  would  perhaps  come  to  meet 
him   who  would  be   otherwise  engaged   to   tho 
Kowlands  for  the  very  day  on  which  they  trero 
wanted ; — for  Mrs.  Rowland  had  the  art  of  pro- 
engaging  just  the  people  the  Greys  intended  to 
Inure.     Sophia  observed  that  Mr.  Walcot'^s  pre*- 
8j9iioe  would  be  less  of  a  restraint  in  a  boat,  and 
at  tdft  among  the  ruins,  than  in  the  drawing* 
room  : — ^there  wajs  always  something  to  be  said 
about  the  banks  and  the  woods ;  and.  there  was 
fiingiilg ;  and  in  a  boat  people  were  not  obliged  to 
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taJk  unless  they  likod.  She  should  not  wonders  if 
ho  would  mther  relwh  a  .little  neglect ;  he  had 
been  made  much  of  lately  at  such  a  ridiculous 
rate. 

'*  If  wo  do  our  part,  my  love,'"*  said  Mrs.  Grey 
to  Hester,  in  a  mysterious  low  voico^  *'  I  think 
you  should  exert  yourselves  a  little.  Nothing  can 
be  done  without  a  littlo  exertion  in  this  world, 
you  know.  Sophia  and  I  were  agreeing  that  it 
is  a  long  time  since  you  had  any  of  your  friends 
about  you.'"* 

"  Very  few  since  your  w^edding  company,'*'  ob- 
served Sophia. 

"  We  remember  you  had  all  your  acquaintance 
in  the  winter,  my  dear.  It  was  very  proper,  I  am 
sure, — all  you  did  then  :  but  it  is  now  the  middle 
of  July,  you  know ;  and  our  neighbours  in  Deer- 
brook  always  expect  to  be  invited  twice  a  year." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  see  them,  I  assure  you," 
said  Hester:  ^'but  it  happens  to  be  not  eon- 
venient." 

**  Not  convenient,  my  dear  !'* 

"  Just  BO.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you 
and  yours  ;  but  wo  have  no  hospitality  to  spare  for' 
the  common  world  just  now.  We  have  no  servants^ 
you  know,  but  Morris;  and  we  are  spending  as 
little  as  wo  can.'^ 

*^  Tea  company  costs  so  very  littlo !"  said  Sophia^ 
"  At  this  time  of  year,  when  you  need  not;%hiii 
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candles  till  people  are  going  away,  and  when  fruit 
is  cheap  and  plentifiil.  .  .  /' 

"  And  W0  win  take  care  of  the  cake%  interposed 
Mrs.  Grey.  ''  Sophia  will  make  you  some  of  her 
vicarage-cake,  and  a  batch  of  almond  biscuits : 
and  Alice  shall  come  and  wait.  We  can  manage 
it  very  easily .**' 

"  You  are  extremely  kind :  but  if  our  acquaint«- 
ance  are  to  eat  your  cake,  it  had  better  be  at  your 
house.  It  does  not  suit  our  present  circumstances 
to  entertain  company." 

"  But  it  costs  so  very  little  !"'''  persisted  Sophia. 
"  Mr.  Russell  Taylor'^s  father  used  to  give  a  general 
invitation  to  all  his  friends  to  come  to  tea  in  the 
summer,  because,  as  he  said,  they  then  cost  him 
only  twopence-half-penny  a-head."" 

'^  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  such  good  managers 
as  Mr.  Kussell  Taylor's  father,"  replied  Hester, 
laughing.  ^'  And  if  we  were,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  spend  even  twopence-half -penny  arhead  upon 
our  common  acquaintance  at  present.  If  we  grow 
richer,  we  will  get  our  friends  about  ,us,  without 
counting  the  cost  so  closely  as  that." 

"  That  time  will  soon  come,  Sophia,  my  dear,** 
said  her  mother,  winking  at  Hester.  "  In  every 
profession,  you  know,  there  are  little  ups  and 
downs ;  and  particularly  in  the  medical.  I  dare 
say,  if  the  truth  were  told,  there  is  scarcely  any 
professional  man,  without  private  fortune,  who  has 
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not,  at  some  tinie  of  his  life,  broken  into  his  last 
guinea  without  knowing  where  he  is  to  get  another. 
But  professional  people  generally  keep  their  diffi- 
culties to  themselves,  I  fancy,  Hester:  they  are  not 
often  so  frank  as  you.  Mind  that,  Sophia.  You 
will  be  discreet,  Sophia." 

"  We  have  no  intention  of  proclaiming  in  the 
streets  that  we  are  poor,"  said  Hester.  "  But  we 
owe  it  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Grey,  to  give  our  reasons 
for  not  doing  all  that  we  and  you  might  wish.  We 
are  not  dissatisfied  :  we  want  no  help  or  pity :  but 
we  must  live  as  we  think  right, — that  is  all.*' 

"  Indeed,  my  dear^  I  must  say  you  do  not  look 
as  if  anything  was  amiss.  You  look  charmingly, 
indeed."*^ 

"  Charmingly,  indeed,"  echoed  Sophia.  "  And 
Mrs.  Levitt  was  saying  that  Margaret  seems  to 
have  grown  quite  handsome,  this  summer.  I  fancy 
Mrs.  Kowland  gets  very  few  to  agree  with  her  as 
to  Margaret  being  so  very  plain."" 

"  No,  indeed.  Margaret's  countenance  is  so 
intelligent  and  pleasant  that  I  always  said,  from 
the  beginning,  that  nobody  but  Mrs.  Rowland 
could  call  her  plain.  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  be 
losing  her,  Hester." 

"O,  no;  not  soon.  She  has  no  thought  of 
leaving  us  at  present.  She  would  not  go  in  the 
Spring,  and  sit  beside  Philip  while  he  was  learning 
his  lessons ;  and  now  they  will  wait,  I  believe,  till 
the  lessons  are  finished.^ 
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''She  would  not  i  W^U'^  that  shows  what  love 
will  do.  That  8how$  what  her; power  over  Mr* 
End^jrby  Ww  We  used  to  think,' — indeed  every- 
1;>ody  used  to  say  it  of  Mr.  Enderby,  that  ho  alwayB 
managed  to  do  as  he  liked,— he  carried  all  his 
points.     Yet  even  he  is  obliged  to  yield."" 

'-  Margaret  has  a  way  of  carrying  her  points 
too,"  said  Hester : — **  the  best  way  in  the  world,--?- 
by  being  always  right.'*' 

"  Mind  that,  Sophia.  But,  my  dear  Hester,,! 
am  really  anxious  about  you.  I  had  no  idea,  I 
am  sure  ...     I  hope  you  get  your  natural  rest.*" 

"  Perfectly,  I  assure  you.  Mrs.  Howell  might 
envy  me,  if  she  still  '  cannot  sleep  for  matching  cff 
worsteds.'  The  simple  truth  is,  Mrs.  Grey,  we 
never  were  so  happy  in  our  lives.  This  may  seena 
rather  perverse ;  but  so  it  is." 

Mrs.  Grey  sighed  that  Mrs.  Rowland  could  not 
be  aware  of  this.  Hester  thought  it  was  no  busir 
ness  of  Mrs.  Rowland's ;  but  Mrs.  Grey  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  that 
she  should  know  that  those  whom  she  hated  dept^ 
She  heard  Margaret  and  Sydney  saying  something 
in  the  middle  of  the  grass-plot  about  the  Milky 
Way :  looking  up,  she  was  surprised  to  perceive 
how  i^ain  it  was^  and  how  many  stars  were  twiokr 
ling  in  the  sky.  She  was  sure  Hester  must  be 
dreadfully  tired  with  sauntering  about  so  long. 
They  had  been  very  incaD^iderato,  and  mu^  go 
away  directly.     Sydney  must  call  his  father. 
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.  •^  They  axe  delightfiil  yoinig  people,  really,'^ 
observed  Mrs*  Grey  to  her  husband,  during  their 
walk  home.  **  One  never  knows  how  to  get  away. 
Lady  Hunter  little  supposes  what  she  loses  in  not 
cultivating  them. — Go  on  before  us,  Sopliia.  Make 
baste  home  with  your  sister,  Sydney. — B  ut,  my 
dear,  tliey  speak  in  a  very  poor  way  of  their 
affairs.^^ 

"  O,  Hester  spoke  to  you,  did  she  ?  Hope  told 
me  he  must  part  with  his  horse.— So  Hester  spoke 
to  you  r 

"  Yes  :  not  at  all  in  a  melancholy  way,  however. 
She  keeps  up  her  spirits  wonderfully,  poor  girl  ! 
We  really  must  push  them,  Mr.  Grey.  I  see 
nothing  but  ruin  before  them,  if  we  do  not  push 
them.'' 

"  Ah  !  there  is  the  difficulty :  that  is  where  that 
little  enthusiasm  of  Hope's  comes  in.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  him ;  but  I  own  I  should  like  to 
see  him  a  little  more  practical."" 

"  I  really  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is 
just  what  I  think ;  and  I  always  fancied  you  did 
fiot  agree  with  me.  It  really  put«  me  almost  out 
of  patience  to  hear  him  speak  of  Mr.  Waleot,— 
encouraging  Sydney  in  his  notions!  It  is  unna- 
tural : — it  looks  a  little  like  affectation, — all  that 
sort  of  feeling  about  Mr.  Walcot." 

"  I  do  not  object  to  that,  I  confess.  His  think- 
ing fairly  of  Walcot  can  do  no  harm,  and  miy 
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save  mischief,  and  it  looks  honourable  and  well. 
I  do  not  regret  that,  I  oinii.  But  I  think  he  is 
clearly  wrong  in  selling  his  horse  in  such  a  hurr}\ 
All  Deerbrook  will  know  'it  directly,  and  it  will 
not  look  well.  I  offered  him  such  accommodation 
as  would  enable  him  to  keep  it ;  but  he  is  quite 
obstinate.  Some  enthusiastic  notion  of  honour,  I 
suppose  ....  But  I  told  them  that  there  is  no 
profession  or  business  in  the  world  that  has  not  its 
ups  and  downs."*^ 

"  Exactly  what  I  told  Hester,  when  she  de- 
clined having  any  parties  at  present, — in  the  very 
crisis,  in  my  opinion,  when  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence that  they  should  get  their  friends  about 
them.  Sophia  would  have  made  the  cake,  and 
Alice  would  have  waited  at  tea.  But  the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Hope  has  put  some  of  his  spirit  into  his  wife, 
and  they  must  take  their  own  way,  I  suppose."" 

"  He  gave  me  his  reasons,  however,^*  observed 
Mr.  Grey.  '*  He  regards  this  as  something  more 
than  one  of  the  slack  times  common  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  will  not  accept  obligation,  while  he  sees 
no  clear  prospect  of  being  able  to  discharge  it.  I 
could  not  prevail  upon  him.  However,  they  must 
have  enough  :  they  cannot  be  actually  pinched.  I 
never  saw  him  in  better  spirits.  There  can  be  no 
occasion  for  our  doing  anything  more  than  just 
being  on  the  look  out  to  serve  them." 

'*  We  must  push  them, — that  is  all  we  can  do. 
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They  cannot  really  be  wanting  anything,  as  you 
say,  such  fine  spirits  as  they  are  in.  Hester  looks 
sweetly. — ^The  first  game  that  we  have  to  spare 
this  season  shall  go  to  them :  and  I  shall  bear 
them  in  mind  when  wo  gather  our  apples.**"* 

"  If  you  find  we  have  any  apples  to  gather,  my 
dear.     I  doubt  it.'*' 

"  Do  you  really  ?  It  will  be  unfortunate  for  our 
young  friends,  if  prices  rise  next  winter  as  you  seem 
to  expect.  There  goes  ten  o^clock,  I  declare ;  and 
there  are  the  children  looking  out  for  us,  as  well 
they  may  !  But  those  are  really  delightful  young 
people.     There  is  no  getting  away  from  them." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

t 

BOATING. 

Mb.  Walcot  was  delighted  with  the  invite,tioa 
to  the  water-party,  but  was  fully  engaged  for 
the  next  three  weeks.  Mr.  Grey  decreed  that  he 
was  to  bo  waited  for.  Then  the  lady  moon  had 
to  be  waited  for  another  ten  days ;  so  that  it  was 
past  the  middle  of  August  before  Mrs.  Grey  an4 
Sophia  were  called  upon  to  endure  Mr.  Waloot'e 
society  for  six  hours.  The  weather  was  somewhat 
dubious  when  the  day  arrived :  but  in  so  bad  sk 
season  as  the  present,  it  would  never  do  to  let  a 
doubt  put  a  stop  to  an  exciursion  which  had  been 
planned  above  a  month.  One  of  Mr.  Grey^s  men 
was  sent  round  among  the  ladies  in  the  morniag,, 
to  request  to  be  the  bearer  of  their  cloaks,  n&  iV 
'was  thou^t  they  would  be  cold  on  the  water  with-, 
out  all  the  n^Taps  they  had.  Hester  sent  as  many 
warpi  things  as  she  thought  Margaret  could  poa-, 
sibly  wear.  She  was  not  going  herself.  She  wished, 
it  much ;  but  it  was  decided  on  all  hands  th^^t  iti 
vropld  be  imprudei^t„  as  there  >vas  no  calculating; 


the  amount  of  fatigue  which  each  might  have  to 
incur. 

At  three  o''clock  the  party  assembled  on  the 
wharf  on  Messrs.  Grey  and  Rowland's  premises, 
every  one  having  dined  at  home.  Mrs.  Rowland 
had  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Walcot  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  out  of  the  way,  after  what  Lady  Hunter 
had  said  in  a  note  about  her  terrible  head-ache  of 
yesterday.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  feverish 
attack ;  and  it  would  bo  unfortunate  if  he  should  bo 
BIX  miles  down  the  river, — not  expected  home  till 
nine  or  ten  at  night,  when  a  messenger  should 
arrive  from  the  Hall.  But  Mr.  Walcot  had  seen 
few  water-parties  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  go. 

Margaret  and  her  brother  repaired  in  gay  spirits 
to  the  water-side.  In  the  days  of  poverty,  trifles 
become  great  events,  and  ease  is  luxury.  Hope 
felt  himself  clear  of  the  world  to-day.  He  had 
received  the  money  from  the  sale  of  his  horse ;  and 
after  paying  for  its  com,  there  was  fifteen  pounds 
left  to  be  put  by  for  his  rent.  Hester  had  bidden 
adieu  to  the  horse  with  a  sort  of  glee,  as  she  had 
never  been  able  to  overcome  her  panic  during  her 
husband^s  long  country  rides :  and  Hope  found 
that  he  hung  more  and  more  upon  Hester's  smiles  r 
they  cheered  him,  from  whatever  cause  they  arose. 
Margaret  was  gay  from  discourse  with  Philip. 
She  had  just  dispatched  a  letter  to  him, — a  letter 
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which  had  acknowledged  that  it  was,  indeed^  long 
since  they  had  met, — that  it  was  almost  time  that 
he  was  coming  to  Deerbrook  again. 

The  party  they  joined  looked  less  merry  than 
themselves.  The  two  boats  which  lay  at  the 
wharf  were  gay  enough, — the  one  with  crimson 
cushions,  and  the  otlier  with  blue.  A  servant-maid 
was  to  go  in  each,  to  take  care  of  the  provisions, 
and  provide  tea  at  the  ruins ;  and  Alice  and  her 
companion  were  alert  and  smiling.  But  Mrs.  Grey 
wore  a  countenance  of  extraordinary  anxiety ;  and 
the  twitching  of  her  face  showed  that  something 
had  gone  very  seriously  wrong.  Sophia  nearly 
turned  her  back  upon  Mr.  Walcot,  who  continued 
to  address  her  with  patient  diligence.  Maria  was 
sitting  on  some  deals,  waiting  to  be  called  to  enter 
the  boat ;  and  some  of  the  people  of  the  village 
were  staring  at  her  from  a  little  distance.  Mar- 
garet immediately  joined  her. 

'^  What  are  those  people  looking  at  you  forT^ 

^'  I  cannot  conceive.  I  fancied  that  while  I  was 
sitting  I  looked  pretty  much  like  other  people.' 

"  To  be  sure  you  do.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Grey, 
am  sure  there  is  some  meaning  in  their  gaze,- 
ridiculously  compassionate.''^ 

"  Do  not  you  know  V  said  Mr.  Grey.  "  Do  not 
you  know  the  story  they  have  got  up  about  Miss 
Young's  case  1  They  say  Mr.  Hope  set  her  limb 
BO  badly  that  he  had  to  break  it  agaia  twice.    I 
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have  been  asked  several  times  whether  he  did  not 
get  me  to  help  him :  and  they  will  not  believe  me 
when  I  deny  the  whole." 

Maria  laughed;  and  Margaret  observed  that 
they  would  presently  see  how  much  better  Maria 
eould  walk  now  than  she  did  before  her  last  accident, 
such  being  the  effect  of  the  long  and  complete  rest — 
which  had  been  enforced  upon  her. 

"  Nothing  like  seeing  for  themselves,""  observed 
Mr.  Grey,  surveying  the  company.  "All  come 
but  Dr.  Levitt  now,  I  think.  It  really  goes  to  my 
heart  not  to  take  some  of  my  partner'^s  children. 
There  they  are,  peeping  at  us,  one  head  behind 
another,  from  that  gate.  There  is  room  for  two 
or  three,  from  the  Jameses  failing  us  at  the  last. 
The  little  things  might  as  well  go ;  but  I  suppose 
there  would  be  no  use  in  saying  an}'thing  about  it. 
I  must  have  a  word  with  my  daughter  before  we 
embark.     Sophia,  my  dear  !  Sophia  i"*^ 

Sophia  came,  and  Margaret  overheard  her 
father  say  to  her,  that  every  person  present  was 
his  guest,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  civility  and 
attention  due  to  him  as  such.  Sophia  looked 
rather  sulky  at  hearing  this,  and  walked  far  away 
from  Mr.  Walcot,  to  devote  herself  to  Miss 
Anderson. 

By  dint  of  sending  a  messenger  to  Dr.  Levitt  s  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time,  his  presence  was 
secured  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it.  He  made  his 
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usual  approach,— looking  bland  and  gentlemanly, 
and  fearing  he  was  late. 

The  party  were  ordered  into  the  boats  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  dinner.  Mr.  Walcot  was  ap- 
pointed to  hand  Margaret  in ;  but  he  showed, 
amidst  great  simplicity,  an  entire  determination 
to  be  Sophia's  companion.  Hope  was  approaching 
Maria's  seat,  to  give  her  his  arm,  when  some  bus- 
tle was  heard  at  the  gate  where  the  little  Rowlands 
were  clustered. 

"  There  is  my  partner !  He  %vill  go  with  us, 
after  all,'**  said  Mr.  Grey.  "  Come,  my  dear  sir, 
we  have  plenty  of  room." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  my  brother-in-law. — 
You  have  room  for  Enderby,  have  you  ?  He  will 
be  delighted  to  join  you,  I  have  no  doubt.  Room 
for  me  too  ?  I  really  think  I  must  indulge  myself. 
— Yes,  Enderby  took  us  quite  by  surprise  this 
morning :  but  that  is  his  way,  you  know.'' 

Philip  here,  and  without  notice !  Margaret 
thought  she  was  dreaming  the  words  she  heard. 
She  felt  much  oppressed, — as  if  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  so  sudden  and  strange  a  pro- 
ceeding. At  the  very  moment  of  suspense,  she 
caught  Mrs.  Grey's  eye,  fixed  upon  her  with  the 
saddest  expression  she  thought  she  had  ever  seen. 

Philip  was  come, — ^it  was  no  dream.  He  was 
presently  in  the  midst  of  the  party,  making  his 
compliments, — compliments  paid  to  Margaret  in  a 
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manner  scarcely  different  in  the  eyes  of  others  from 
those  which  were  shared  by  all :  but  to  her,  a  world 
of  wonder  and  of  horror  was  revealed  by  the  glance 
of  the  eye  and  the  quiver  of  the  lip,  too  slight  to 
be  detected  by  any  eye  less  intently  fixed  than 
hers. — Margaret  stood  alone,  as  the  others  were 
stepping  into  the  boats;  but  Philip  did  not  ap- 
proach her.  He  interfered  between  Hope  and 
Maria  Young.  Maria  looked  agitated  and  uncer- 
tain :  but  she  thought  she  had  no  right  to  cause 
any  delay  or  difficulty ;  and  she  took  his  arm, 
though  she  felt  herself  unable  to  conceal  her 
trembling.  Hope  saw  that  Margaret  was  scarcely 
able  to  support  herself. 

'^  I  cannot  go,**^  she  said,  as  he  drew  her  arm 
within  his.  "  Leave  me  behind.  They  will  not 
miss  me.     Nobody  will  miss  me.'' 

The  agonized  tone  of  these  last  words  brought 
back  the  colour  which  Hope  had  lost  in  the  tempest 
of  emotions,  in  which  anger  was  uppermost.  He 
was  no  longer  deadly  pale  when  he  said, 

"  Impossible.  I  cannot  leave  you.  You  must 
not  stay  behind.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  you  should  go.  Cannot  you !  Do  try.  I 
will  place  you  beside  Mrs.  Grey.  Cannot  you 
make  the  eifort  V* 

She  did  make  the  effort.  With  desperate 
steadiness  she  stepped  into  the  boat  where  Mrs. 
Grey  was  seated.     She  was  conscious  that  Philip 
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watched  to  see  what  she  would  do,  and  then  seated 
Maria  and  himself  in  the  other  boat.  Hope 
followed  Margaret.  If  he  had  been  in  the  same 
boat  with  Enderby,  the  temptation  to  throw  him 
overboard  would  have  been  too  strong. 

Till  they  were  past  the  weir  and  the  lock,  and  all 
the  erections  belonging  to  the  village,  and  to  the 
great  firm  which  dignified  it,  the  boats  were  rowed. 
Conversation  went  on.  The  grey  church  steeple 
was  pronounced  picturesque,  as  it  rose  above  the 
trees ;  and  the  children  looked  up  at  Dr.  Levitt, 
as  if  the  credit  of  it  by  some  means  belonged»to 
him,  ihe  rector.  Sydney  desired  his  younger 
sisters  not  to  trail  their  hands  through  the  wateS) 
as  it  retarded  the  passage  of  the  boat.  The 
precise  distance  of  the  ruins  from  Deerbrook  ferry 
was  argued,  and  Dr.  Levitt  gave  some  ourious 
traditions  about  the  old  abbey  they  were  going  to 
see.  Then  towing  took  the  place  of  rowing,  and 
the  party  became  very  quiet.  The  boat  .cut 
steadily  through  the  still  waters,  the  slight  ripple 
at  the  bows  being  the  only  sound  which  marked'  its 
progress.  Dr.  Levitt  pointed  with  his  stick  to  the 
^^  verdurous  wall '"  which  sprang  up  from  the  brink 
of  the  river,  every  spray  of  the  beech,  every  pyra- 
mid of  the  larch,  every  leaf  of  the  oak,  and  the  tall 
oolunm  of  the  occasional  poplar,  reflected  true  as 
ihe  natural  magic  of  light  and  waters  conld  make 
them*    Some  then  wished  the  sun  would  come  out^ 
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without  which  it  could  scarcely  be  called  seeing  the 
woods.  Others  tried  to  recognize  the  person  who 
stood  fishing  under  the  great  ash ;  and  it  took  a 
minute  or  two  to  settle  whether  it  was  a  man  or  a 
boy  ;  and  two  minutes  more  to  decide  that  it  was 
nobody  belonging  to  Deerbrook.  Margaret  almost 
wondered  that  Edward  could  talk  on  about  these 
things  as  he  did, — so  much  in  his  common  tone  and 
manner.  But  for  his  ease  and  steadiness  in  small 
talk,  she  should  suppose  he  was  striving  to  have 
her  left  unnoticed,  to  look  down  into  the  water  as 
strenuously  as  she  pleased.  She  little  knew  what 
a  training  he  had  had  in  wearing  his  usual  manner 
•while  his  heart  was  wretched. 

"  There,  now  !'*  cried  Fanny,  "  we  have  passed 
the  place, — ^the  place  where  cousin  Margaret  fell 
in  last  winter.  We  wanted  to  have  gone  directly 
over  it." 

Margaret  looked  up,  and  caught  Sydney^s  awe- 
struck glance.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
that  day. 

''  If  you  had  mentioned  it  sooner,*"  said  Mar- 
garet, "  I  could  have  shown  you  the  very  place. 
^Ve  did  pass  directly  over  it.'' 

*'  O,  why  did  you  not  tell  ub  ?  You  should  have 
told  us.'' 

Dr.  Levitt  smiled  as  he  remarked  that  he 
tliought  Miss  Ibbotson  was  likely  to  be  the  last 
person  to  point  out  that  spot  to  other  people,  as 
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weli  as  to  forgefe  it  lierBelf. — Mftrgaret  had  indecfd 
been  far  froni  fol^getting  it.  She  had  looked  domi 
into  its  depths,  and  had  brought  thence  soine^ 
thing  that  had  been  useful  to  her, — something  <hi 
tfhich  she  was  meditating  when  Fanny  spoksh; 
She  had  been  saved,  and  doubtless  for  a  puxposew 
If  it  was  only  to  suffer  for  her  own  part,  and  to 
find  BO  rest  and  pe£kce  but  in  devoting  her»6lf' to 
others, — ^this  was  a  high  purpose.  Maria  eooM 
Kve,  and  was  thankful  to  live,  without  home,  ct 
family,  or  prospect.  But  it  was  not  certain  Hak 
this  was  all  that  was  to  be  done  and  enjoyed  fa 
life.  Something  dreadful  had  happened:  but 
Philip  loved  her :  he  still  loved  her, — for  nothing 
but  agonized  love  could  have  inspired  the  gldnoe 
which  yet  thrilled  through  her.  There  was  some 
mistake, — ^some  fearful  mistake  ;  and  the  wadi}  of 
confidence  in  her  which  it  revealed,— the  fault- of 
tempei  in  him,  opened  a  long  perspective  of  m* 
sery  ;  but  yet,  he  loved  her,  and  all  was  not  over^ 
At  times  she  felt  certain  that  Mrs.  Rowland  >fM 
at  the  bottom  of  this  new  injury  :  but  it  wto  m* 
conceivable  that  Philip  should  be  deluded  by  bcr) 
after  his  warning,  sand  his  jealous  fears  lest  iiis 
Margaret  shoidd  give  heed  to  any  of  his  fflster\i 
misrepresentations.  No  light  shone  upon  the  qoel^ 
tion,  from  the  cloudy  sky  above  or  the  clear 
waters  beneath  ;  but  both  yielded  comfort  tlu*ough 
that  gentle  Irfw"  by  vrtiich  things  eminently  real, — 
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Providonce,  the  mercy  of  deaths  and  the  blessing 
t)f  godlike  life,  %re  presented  or  prophesied  to  the 
spirit  by  the  shadows  amidst  which  we  live.  When 
Mar^ret  spoke,  there  was  a  eahnness  in  her  voice, 
so  like  an  echo  of  comfort  in  her  heart,  that  it 
dimost  made  Edward  start. 
.  The  party  in  the  other  boat  were  noisier, 
uriiether  or  not  they  were  happier,  than  those  in 
whose  wake  they  followed.  Mr.  Walcot  had  begun 
to  be  inspired  as  soon  as  the  oars  had  made  their 
first  splash,  and  was  now  reciting  to  Sophia  some 
*  Lines  to  the  Setting  Sun,^  which  he  had  learned 
when  a  little  boy,  and  had  never  forgotten.  He 
asked  her  whether  it  was  not  a  sweet  idea, — ^that 
of  the  declining  sun  being  hke  a  good  man  going 
to  his  rest,  to  rise  again  to-morrow  morning. 
Sophia  was  fond  of  poetry  that  was  not  too  diffi- 
eolt ;  and  she  found  little  disinclination  in  herself 
now  to  observe  her  father^s  directions  about  being 
civil  to  Mr.  Walcot.  The  gentleman  perceived 
that  he  had  won  some  advantage ;  and  he  perse- 
vered. He  next  spoke  of  the  amiable  poet,  Cow- 
per,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  Miss  Grey  was 
acquainted  with  some  of  his  writings, — that  she 
had  at  one  time  been  able  to  repeat  his  piece  oo  a 
Poplar  Fields  and  those  sweet  lines,  beginnin| 


**  The  TOM  had  been  ^fnuhed,  just  washed  in  a  shower.** 

But  she  had  never  heard  the  passage  about  the 
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t^  twanging  hbm  b^er  yonder  bridge,^  and  the 
wheeHng  the  sofa  lound,  and  ^^the  cups  that  efaeeir 
but  not  inebriate  ;^'  so  Mr.  Walcot  repeated  them, 
not^  as  before,  in  a  high  key,  and  vf^ith  his  face 
turned  up  towards  ihe  sky,  but  ahnost  in  a  whis^ 
per,  and  inclining  towards  her  ear.  Sophia  sighed, 
and  thought  it  very  beautiful,  and  was  sorry  for 
people  who  were  not  fond  of  poetry.  A  pause  of 
excited  feeling  followed,  during  which  they  found 
that  the  gentlemen  were  questioning  a  boatman, 
wha  wad  awaiting  his  turn  to  tow,  about  the  swans 
in  the  river. 

''  The  swans  have  much  increased  in  number  this 
season,  surely.  Those  are  all  of  one  family,  I 
suppose, — ^those  about  the  island,^  observed  Mr. 
Grey. 

"  Yes,  sir :  they  can't  abide  neighbours.  They 
wont  suffer  a  nest  within  a  mUe.'' 

^^  They  fi^t  it  out,  if  they  approach  too  near, 
hey!*  said  Enderby. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  they  leave  one  another  for  dead*  I 
have  lost  some  of  the  finest  swans  under  my  charge 
in  that  way.*^ 

^<Do  not  you  part  them  when  they  fight!* 
asked  Walcot.  '^  I  would.  I  always  part  little 
boys  whom  I  see  fitting  in  the  streets,  and  teH 
them,  they  should  not  quarrel.'" 

^'  You  would  r^ent  meddling  with  the  swans, 
sir,  if  yoa  tried;    Wlien  ^  I  knew  no   better,  t 
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meddled  onoe,  and  1  thought  I  should  hardly  get 
away  aliye*  One  of  the  creaturofi  flapped  my  arm 
90  hard,  that  I  thought  more  than  once  it  was 
broken.  I  would  advise  you,  sir,  never  to  go  near 
awans  when  they  are  angry !  ^ 

"  You  will  find  ample  employment  for  your 
peace-making  talents  among  the  Deerbrook  peo> 
pie,  Mr.  Walcot,"  said  Philip.  "  They  may  break 
your  windows,  and  perhaps  your  heart;  but  they 
will  leave  you  your  eyes  and  your  right  arm.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  know  but  I  had  rather  do  battle 
with  the  swans."*' 

"  Better  not,  sir,""  said  the  boatman.  ^^  I  would 
advise  you  never  to  go  near  swans  when  they  are 
angry.'' 

"  Look  ! "  said  Sophia,  anxiously.  "  Is  not 
this  one  angry !  Yes,  it  is  :  I  am  sure  it  is  !  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  its  feathers !  And  it 
is  coming  this  way  ....  it  is  just  upon  us !  O, 
Mr.  Walcot!" 

Sophia  threw  herself  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  boat,  and  Mr.  Walcot  started  up,  looking  very 
pale. 

"  Sit  down !  ^  cried  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  loudest 
yoiee.  Mr.  Walcot  sat  down  aa  if  shot ;  and 
Sophia  crept  back  to  her  place,  with  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  retreating  bird.  Of  course,  the  two 
young  people  were  plentifully  lectured  about  shift- 
ing thdr  places   in   a  boat  withoot  leave,  and 
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•  '■.  J' »  »i'.-t  •>  '  f »i 

were  asked  the  question^  niorq  easily  put  tlian 
answered,  how  they  should  have  felt  if  they  i^ait 
been  the  means  of  precipitating  the  whole  party 
into  the  water.  Then  there  was  a  calling  out  from 
the  other  boat,  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and 
an  explanation;  so  that  Sophia  and  Mr.  Wi^cot 
had  to  take  refuge  in  mutual  sympathy  from  uni* 
versal  censure.  , 

.  **  The  birds  always  quarrel  with  the  boats, — 
boats  of  this  make,^  explained  the  boatman; 
'^  because  their  enemies  go  out  in  skiffs  to  take 
them.  They  let  a  lighter  pass  without  taking  any 
notice,  while  they  always  scour  the  water  near  a 
skiff:  but  I  never  heard  of  their  flying  at  a  ple^ 
sure  party  in  any  sort  of  boat." 

^'  Where  are  the  black  swans  that  a  sea-captain 
brought  to  Lady  Hunter?"  asked  Philip^  "  I 
see  nothing  of  them." 

^^  The  male  died,  choked,  sir,  with  a  crpst  of 
bread  a  stranger  gave  him.  But  for  that»  be 
would  have  been  now  in  sight,  I  don^t  doubt;  for 
he  prospered  very  well  till  that  day."" 

I  . "  Of  a  crust  of  bread !  What  a  dc^th !"  e?^- 
d^ipied  Philip.    "  And  the  other  V 

"  She  died,  sir,  by  the  visitation  of  God,*"  Replied 
;(he  boaitman^  solemnly.  / 

t  ,  It  wa§  ol^yjpusly  ao,  ia^  fc^om  the  pnan^s  int^ntH^ 
fth^t  A^y.pno  eihou^d  laug^,  that  nobody  jdid  langb. 

;  Mari^i  ol^fi)G)rved  40.  ^ep:;  next  neighbour  that,  to  & 
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keeper  of  swans,  his  oirds  were  more  companion-^ 
able,  and  quite  as  important,  as  their  human  charge 
to  coroners  and  jurymen. 

.  The  boat  got  aground  among  the  flags  at  a  point 
wliere  the  tow-rope  had  to  be  carried  over  a  foot- 
bridge  at  some  little  distance  inland.  One  of  the 
men,  in  attempting  to  leap  the  ditch,  had  fallen  in, 
and  emerged  dripping  with  mud.  Ben  jumped 
ashore  to  take  his  turn  at  the  rope,  and  Eriderby 
pushed  the  boat  off  again  with  an  oar,  with  soine 
little  effort,  Mr.  AValcot  had  squeezed  Sophia's 
parasol  so  hard,  during  the  crisis,  as  to  break  its 
ivory  ring.  The  accident,  mortifying  as  it  was  to 
him,  did  not  prevent  his  exclaiming  in  a  fervour 
of  gratitude,  when  the  vibration  of  the  boat  was 
over,  and  they  were  once  more  afloat, 

"  What  an  exceedingly  clever  man  Mr.  En-» 
derby  is ! '' 

''  Extremely  clever.  I  really  think  he  can  do 
everything/' 

' "  Ah !  he  would  not  have  managed  to  break  the 
ring  of  your  parasol,  as  I  have  been  so  awkward  as 
to  do.  But  I  will  see  about  getting  it  mended 
to-morrow.  If  I  were  as  clever  as  Mr.  Endcrby, 
now,  1  might  be  able  to  mend  it  myself.'** 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  another  ring  in 
Deerbrook.  But  never  mind.  I  beg  you  will  not 
feel  uncomfortable  ^bout  it.  I  can  faston  ft  with 
a  loop  of  green  ribbon  and  a  btittbn  till  tho  next 


time  I  go  to  l^okley,  Pra)r  do  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable/* 

♦*  How  can  I  help  it !  You  aay  there  is  no  ring 
in  Deerbrook.  Not  any  sort  of  ring?  My  dear 
Miss  Grey>  if  I  cannot  repair  this  sort  of  ring . .  .^^ 

Sophia  was  a  good  deal  flurried.  She  begged 
he  would  think  no  more  of  the  parasol ;  it  was  of 
no  manner  of  consequence. 

"  Do  not  be  too  good  to  me/^  whispered  he.  "  I 
trust  I  know  my  duty  better  than  to  take  you  at 
your  word.  From  my  earliest  years,  my  parents 
have  instilled  into  me  the  duty  of  making  repara- 
tion for  the  injuries  we  cause  to  others.*' 

Sophia  gave  him  an  affecting  look  of  approbation, 
and  asked  with  much  interest  where  his  parents 
lived,  and  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  he  had  ; 
and  assured  him,  at  last,  that  she  saw  he  belonged 
to  a  charming  family. 

,  "  It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  proudly^  of 
such  near  relations/"  said  he;  ''and  one  who  has. 
490  lately  left  the  parental  roof  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
to  be  trusted  to  be  impartial ;  but!  will  say  for 
my  family  that,  though  not  perhaps  so  clever  as 
Mra.  Rowland  and  Mr.  Enderby ^" 

'^  O,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  name  them  to* 
gether ! "" 

Mr.  Waloot  saw  that  he  had  brokoi  the  ehann: 
he  hastened  to  repair  the  mischief  which  one 
unhappy  name  had  caused. 
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*'  It  is  natunJ,  I  knois  that  you  should  take  the 
most  interest  in  that  member  of  the  family  who  it 
to  be  your  relation.  You  oonsider  him  in  that 
light,  1  believe  ?" 

''  Of  course.     He  is  to  be  our  cousin.^ 

^^  The  parties  wish  it  to  be  kept  a  secret,  I  con« 
elude,"  said  he,  glancing  at  Enderby,  and  then 
stretching  back  as  far  as  he  thought  safe,  to  look 
at  the  other  boat. 

''  O  dear,  no  i  There  is  no  secret  about  th« 
matter.^' 

"  I  sliould  not  have  supposed  them  to  be  en* 
gagodx  by  their  manner  to  each  other.  Perhi^ 
it  is  off,"  said  he  quickly,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her* 

''Off!  What  an  odd  idea  !  Who  ever  thought 
of  such  a  thing  r 

*'  Such  tilings  have  been  heard  of  as  engagements 
going  off,  you  know.'' 

Both  had  raised  their  voices  during  the  last  few 
eager  sentences.  Sophia  became  aware  that  they 
had  been  overheard,  by  seeing  the  deep  flush  which 
overspread  Miss  Yoimg's  pale  face.  Philip  looked 
at  Mr.  Walcot  as  if  he  would  have  knocked  him 
down,  if  they  had  only  been  on  land.  The  young 
man  took  off  his  hat,  and  ran  his  fingers  thrmigh 
his  white  hair,  for  the  sake  of  something  to  do  i 
replaced  his  hat,  and  shook  his  head  noanfully,  21a  if 
to  settle  his  heart  in  his  breast,  as  wdl  aa  his 
beaver  on  his  crown.    He  ^aaood  down  the  mar^ 
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» .hopes,  tif at  ibej(blM?yj«iMino6]teitK)a  r  It 

wfi$  fanpoxiftntiitov  li]iin:;tliftti  the  narath  of  soezl^. 
trdmely  cleyepia  man-AA  Mr^-  Snderbjr  sh6tild  laTO 
sobsided  bofore  tho  party  went  on  shore.     .     '     v 
;.  It  ivould  liav9  beea  ia  stcadge.  thai|;  to  havk 
Idiown  how  many  of  that  company!  wece  diBading^ 
to  reach' the  object  of  their  exenrsion;!  lA  tUrilli 
passed  thitiugh  many  hoarte  ivhea  theruinfiv^itb/ 
their  overshadowing  ivy^  wero  at  lengtii  diflcera^^T 
seated  in  the  meadow  to  which  the  boats  seemeit 
approaching  far  too  rapidly.     In  the  bnstib  <o£' 
landing,  however,  it  was  easy  for  those  who  wish^i 
to  avoid  one  another  to  do  so.    Most  of  the  gtrefets* 
walked  straight  up  to  the  abbey  walls,  to  eixamine 
all  that  was  left  of  them.  Mrs.  Grey  and  hertriaidfi. 
went  to  the  little  farm-house  which  was'  at  '6w 
comer  of  the  old  building,  and  chiefly  coiistmcfed 
out  of  its  ruins ;  and  while  the  parties  da  \\h6\&^ 
the  cares  of  hospitality  devolved  wer0  c^onsultmg''' 
with  the  fanner's  wife  about  preparations  ftir  tfetfj* 
any  stray  guest  might  search  for  wood-plants  4tt  " 
the   skirts   of  the  copse  on  the  hill  beMha,»'V)i*^ 
talk  with  the  children  who  were  jumpitig  inland 
oiit  of  an  old  saw-pit  iki  the  wood,  of,  if  contetft-'* 
pb4iV0)  might  Watch  the  minnows  in  the '  Imki)^, 
vrfdck  was  hei^e  running  pars^lld  with  the  river. '    - ' 
Mi8.>Orey  dbvkmsly  cdnsideried  that  Margaret^- 
washerpebuliavdiaapge.-  She  spoke  little  to  hei't^  ' 
bnt,  when  Philip  was  off  somewhere,  she  took  her  ' 
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ssbn^  ami' seeing  td^'iniifft  >!t»ij  !kor kiomj^ftiiy  ^Hea 
she*  proceeded  to  het  irediymith  the  demo  of  the 
txnak  Margaret  stood  for  some  timor  {Mi^ientlyy 
while  they  discussed  whether  it  should  be  tea  in 
tfao  fhrm-boiafie  parlour,  which  was  too  mnail,— »or 
teaiin.  the  meadow,  which  might  be  damp,*^or  tea 
ittitbe  ruins,  whore  there  might  bo  draughts,  and 
thei  water  could  not  be  supplied  hot.  Before  this; 
niatter  was  settled,  Margaret  saw  that  her  friend' 
Maria  was  seated  on  a  log  beside  the  brook,  and 
gazing  wistfully  at  her.  Margaret  tried  to  disen-^ 
gage  her  arm  from  Mrs.  Grey.  Mrs.  Grey  ob- 
jectedt. 

^*  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear.  I  will  not  detain 
yon  five  minutes.  You  must  not  go  anywhere 
without  me,  my  dear  child." 

Never  before  had  Mrs.  Grey  spoken  to  Mar- 
garet with  tenderness  like  this.  Margaret  was 
resolved  to  know  why  now ;  but  she  would  first 
sp€d^)c  to  Maria.  She  said  she  would  return  pre-* 
eently  ;  she  wished  to  return  :  but  she  must  speak 

to  Mari&* 

^^  Margaret,  what  is  all  this?"^  said  Maria,  in 
a  voice  whose  agitation  she  could  not  oontroL* 
^^  Qave  I  been  doing  wrong !    Am  I  now  tliinkiiig  : 
what  is  wrong!    I  did  not  know  whether  to  be- 
angifyiwith  him  or  not.    I  wii^  a&aid  to  dpeafeio 
him,  and  afraid  not  to.iipeak.t^  liim^  .  How  t8  it 2^ 
tellmet.  Margaret.^^  .  .    i 
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**  I  wish  1  could,"*^  said  Margaret,  In  a  tone 
calmer  than  her  friond^s.  *^  I  am  in  a  miserable 
dream.     I  wrote  to  him  this  morning.^ 

"To  London  J" 

"  Yes,  to  London.  He  must  have  been  in  Deet^ 
brook  while  I  was  writing  it.  I  heard  from  hiAi, 
as  usual,  three  days  ago ;  and  since  then,  I  hkVB 
never  had  a  line  or  a  word  to  prepare  me  for  this. 
There  is  some  dreadful  mistake.^ 

"  The  mistake  is  not  his,  I  fear,^  said  Maria, 
her  eyes  filling  as  she  spoke.  ^  The  mistake  i& 
yours,  Margaret,  and  mine,  and  everybody's  who 
took  a  selfish  man  of  the  world  for  a  being  with 
a  heart  and  a  conscience.'*' 

"  You  are  wrong,  Maria.  You  go  too  fai*. 
You  will  find  that  you  are  unjust.  He  is  as 
wretched  as  I  am.  There  is  some  mistake  which 
may  be  explained :  for  he  •  ...  he  loves  me,  I 
am  certain.  But  I  wish  I  was  anywhere  but  here, 
— it  is  so  wretched  !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong  in  speaking 
with  him  at  all,^**  said  Maria.  "  I  longed  for 
three  words  with  you ;  for  I  did  not  know  what 
I  ought  to  do.  We  must  learn  something  before 
we  return.  Your  friends  must  act  for  you.  Where 
is  Mr.  Hope?'' 

"  I  do  not  know.  Everybody  deserts  me,  I 
think;' 

'^  I  win  not.  It  is  little  I  can  do ;  but  etay  hj 
me :  do  not  leave  me*    'I  will  watch  for  you." 
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Margaret  fell  into  the  common  «rror  of  the 
wretched,  when  she  said  these  last  words.  Her 
brother  was  at  work  on  her  behalf.  Hope  had 
gone  towards  the  ruins  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
to  keep  his  eye  on  Enderby.  Sophia  hung  on  his 
arm,  which  she  had  taken  that  she  might  relieve 
herself  of  some  thoughts  which  she  could  not  so 
well  speak  to  any  one  of  the  strangers  of  the 
party. 

"  O,  Mr.  Hope  !  ^  cried  she,  "  how  very  much 
mistaken  we  have  been  in  Mr.  Walcot  all  this 
time  !  He  is  a  most  delightful  young  man, — so 
refined  !  and  so  domestic  !^ 

"  Indeed  !  You  will  trust  Sydney's  judgment 
more  readily  another  time.^ 

"  Yes,  indeed.  But  I  could  not  help  telling 
you.  I  know  you  will  not  be  offended ;  though 
some  people,  perhaps,  would  not  venture  to  speak 
so  to  you :  but  I  know  you  will  excuse  it,  and  not 
be  ofiTended." 

^^  So  far  from  being  offended,  I  like  what  you 
now  say  far  better  than  the  way  I  have  heard  you 
sometimes  speak  of  Mr.  Walcot.  I  have  thought 
before  that  you  did  not  allow  him  fair  play.  Now, 
in  my  turn,  I  must  ask  you  not  to  be  offended 
with  me.'^ 

"  O,  I  never  could  be  offended  with  you ;  you 
are  always  so  good  and  amiable.  Mama  seemed 
a  little  vexed  when  you  encoun^ged  Sydney  to 
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j^9km  Mr.  Wai^tti.bwt  3h<3^\rifl  .be,  delighted  at 
v^our  opiiii^n  of.him^when  9hp  finds  howiioeQia-* 
pliahed  he  ist'*— Atid  «o  refined !  ^^ 

^^  You  speak  of  my  opinion.  I  have  no  opinioti 
about  Mr.  Walcot  yet,  because  I  do  not  kaof^r 
him.  You  must  remember  that,  though  all  Deer* 
brook  has  been  busy  about  him  since  May^  I. have 
Bcaroely  heard  him  say  five  words.  •  I.  do  not  i^poak 
as  having  any  opinion  of  him,  one  way  or  anotheir. 
—-How  dark  this  place  looks  to-day! — that  aisle, — 

how  gloomy  !^^' 

"I  think  it  is  the  weather.  There  is  no  sun  ; 
and  the  ivy  tosses  about  strangely.  What  do  y^du 
think  of  the  weather  t^  . 

^'  I  think  we  shall  have  the  least  possible  benefit 
of  the  moon.  How  like  a  solid  wall  those  oloiids 
look^  low  down  in  the  sky ! — Here  comes  Mr- 
Waloot.  Suppose  you  let  him  take  you  after  tb^ 
arefit  of  the  party  I     You  will  not  like  tlie  gliopm  of 

that  aisle  where  I  am  going.*" 
'  Both  Sophia  and  Mr.  Walcot  mneh.  preferred 
each  other^s  company  to  the  damp  and  -shadoW'^sf 
the  interior  o!  the  abbey.  They  walked  off  tof- 
'gether,  and  gathered  meadow  flowers,  sod  Adrnkaad 
poetry  ud  poets  till  ail  were  summoned,  aod  tfaejr 
•were*  compelled  to  join  the  groups  who  :weve 
'<ionv0rj^ng  ftom  copi^,  brook,  pofultry^yard^  aUd 
Jd<ABter;  towards  Ifae  green  befere  the  fiun^'liouBe^ 
:«A^te,  after  al}^  tkelo^g 'tea-table  waei  spread* 


The  reason  of  Hope^d  an^iiety  to  dbnsJgfi  Soplm 
to  Mr.  Waloot'^fi  charge  was,  that 'he  saw  EJnderby 
pacing  the  aisle  alono  with  rapid  steps,  his  face 
hang  with  gloom  as  deep  as  darkened  the  walls 
ftboat  him. 

**Enderby,  are  you  madT**  cried  Hope,  has- 
tening in  to  him. 

**  I  believe  I  am.  As  you  are  aware,  no  man 
has  better  cause.'*' 

**  I  wait  your  explanation.  TiU  I  have  it,  your 
conduct  is  a  perfect  mystery.  To  Margaret^  ■  or 
to  me  for  her,  you  must  explain  yourself,  and 
tliat  immediately.  In  the  mean  time,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  address  you, — how  to  judge  you.*^ 

^  Then  Mrs.  Grey  has  not  told  you  of  our  con- 
versation of  this  morning  f* 
'  *'  No,"**  said  Hope,  his  heart  suddenly  failing 
h!m« 

••  *^The  whole  dreadful  story  has  become  known 
to  me ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  it  is  revealed 
before  it  is  too  late.  My  sister  is  sometimes  right, 
ihowever  she  may  be  often  wrong.  She  has  done 
me  a  orael  kindness  now.  I  know  all,  Hope  }n^ 
how  you  loved  Margaret ; — ^how,  when  it  woa  top 
htla,  you  discovered  tliat  Margaret  loved  yon^n- 
how,  when  I  burst  in  upon  you  akid.  her,  shoiWM 
(O  why  did  I  ever  see  her  atgain?)  she.was 
leamh^  from  you  the  absurd'  resolution  wtiieh 
Mrs;  Grey  had  been  urgiiig*  upob  ^ou^  by  workiog 
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upon  your  iahe  sense  of  Iioiiour,--^-a>  s^ise  of 
honour  of  which  I  am  to  have  none  of  the  benefit^ 
dinoe,  after  marrying  the  one  sister  out  of  oom- 
passion,  and  to  please  Mrs.  Grey,  you  twra  the 
other  over  to  me,-^innocent  in  soul  and  conscience, 
I  know,  but  no  longer  with  virgin  affections, — you 
give  her  to  me  for  your  mutual  security  and  con- 
scJation." 

"  Enderby !  you  are  mad,"  cried  Hope,  his 
strength  being  roused  by  this  extent  of  accusation 
from  the  depression  caused  by  the  mixture  of 
truth  in  the  dreadful  words  Philip  had  just  spoken. 
'*  But  mad,  deluded,  or  wicked,— however  you 
may  have  been  wrought  into  this  state  of  mind, 
there  are  two  things  which  must  be  said  on  the 
instant,  and  regarded  by  you  in  all  coming  time. 
These  charges,  as  they  relate  to  myself,  had  better 
be  spoken  of  at  another  opportunity,  and  when 
you  are  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind :  but  meanwhile 
I,  as  a  husband,  forbid  you  to  speak  lightly  of  my 
beloved  and  honoured  wife :  and  I  also  charge 
you,  as  you  revere  the  purity  of  Margaret's  soul, 
— o£  the  innocent  sold  and  conscience  of  which 
you  speak, — ^that  you  do  not  convey  to  her,  by 
the  remotest  intimation,  any  conception  of  the 
horrible  tale  with  which  some  wretch  has  been 
deluding  you*  She  never  loved  any  (me  but  yoo. 
If  you  pollute  and  agonize  her  imagination  with. 
these  vile  fancies  of  your  sister's  (for  from  whooEi 
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else  eAn  fiuch  inventioiis  ccHiie !)  remember  that 
you  peril  the  peaoe  of  an  imiocent  family;  you 
poison  the  fnendehip  of  siBtera  irhom  bereavement 
has  bound  to  each  other;  and  deprive  Margaret. 
of  all  that  life  contains  for  her.  You  will  not 
impair  my  wife'^e  faith  in  me,  I  am  confident ;  but 
you^may  turn  Margaret's  bnun,  if  you  say  to  her 
anything  like  what  passed  your  lips  just  now.  It 
seems  but  a  short  time,  Enderby,  since  we 
committed  Margaret^s  happiness  to  yoiur  eare: 
and  now  I  have  to  appeal  on  her  behalf  to  your 
honour  and  conscience.^ 

"  Mrs.  Grey,  Mrs,  Grey,"  Enderby  repeated, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  Hope'*s  countenance. 

"The  quarrel  between  you  and  me  shall  be 
attended  to  in  its  turn,  Enderby.  I  must  first 
secure  my  wife  and  Margaret  from  any  rashness 
on  your  part.  If  you  put  distrust  between  them, 
and  pollute  their  home  by  the  wildest  of  fancies, 
it  would  be  better  for  you  that  these  walls  should 
fall  upon  us,  and  bury  us  both." 

"  O  that  they  would  !"  cried  Philip.  "  1  am 
sick  of  living  in  the  midst  of  treachery.  Life  is  a 
waste  to  a  man  treated  as  I  have  been." 

"  Answer  me,  Enderby — answer  me  this  in- 
stant," Hope  cried,  advancing  to  place  himself 
between  Enderby  and  Margaret,  whom  he  saw 
BOW  entering  the  ruin,  and  rapidly  approaching 
them. 


\ "( You  ifknn  Jtrgbtin  paid  JSudprby  ^iwL  -  '*  Yott 
may;  tru0t'nu>«''  ^i!..r»  Ur   *  m  fi  •',/  .,  >'  j   ..' 

^^^  PUlipi  yfh$A  am' I  to  think !  *"  said  Margaret». . 
walking  quito  up  to  Jiim,  iind  looking  intently  i» 
hifl  face.     "  I  hardly  know  whether  wo  are  living,  - 
and  in  our  oommon  world*"^    Hope  abuddered.  U>.  > 
see  the  glance  she  cast  round  the  dreary  {)bu;e« 
Philip  half  turned  away,  and  did  not  speak*  •* 

"  Why  will  not  you  speak!     What  reaooacaa  • 
there  be  for  this  silence  i    When  yott  last  left  me^  i' 
you   feared    your    sister    might    make   misohiefi 
between  us;   and  then  I  promised  that  if  such 
a  thing  could  happen  as  that  I  should  doubt  yoti^ 
I  would  tell  you  my  doubt  as  soon  as  I  was  aware 
of  it  myself;  and  now  you  are  angry  with  me-— 
you  would  strike  me  dead  this  moment,  if  yoa  • 
dared — and  you  will  not  speak.*^ 

•'  Go  now,  Margaret,''  said  Hope,  gently.  ^He 
cannot  speak  to  you  now:  take  my  word  for. it 
that  he  cannot.'' 

^  I  will  not  go.  I  will  take  nobody's  word»  >  i 
What  are  you,  Edward,  between  me  and  hiiiilli' 
It  IB  my  right  to  know  how  I  have  offended  ium*  ^ 
I  reiiiuire  no  more  than  my  right*  •  I  do. not  wk  * 
hiii  to  lore  me ;  nor  need!  I,  for  he  loves  me  stitt-^  . 
I  know  it  and  feel  it*"  •       i.     . 

hKlt  is  tnie," :  said  Enderby^  mournfully  ffoivlg 
upon  her  agitated  countenanoo,  bat  retreating  sa*' 
he"gazed«  <•     -.     -      .  ••    (,  !      .  - 
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'^^  f  do  D^  aak  'ik>  be  jdat^  aify  flirtiier'thto'  I 
am  now, — now  when  our  affections  are  ttne/atid' 
our  word  18  broken.  But  I  do  inmst  upon  yoiir 
esteem,  as  far  as  I  have  ever  possessed  it.  Z  have 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  it ;  and  I  demand  your 
reasons  for  supposing  that  I  have."  •  >"• 

^'  Not  now/'  said  Philip  faintly,  shrinking  in ' 
the  presenco  of  tlie  two  concerning  whom  he  ' 
entertained  so  painful  a  complexity  of  feclbgs. 
There  l^od  Hope,  firm  as  the  pillar  behind  him.  » 
There  stood  Margaret,  agitated,  but  unabasliod 
as  the  angels  that  come  in  dreams.     Was  it  pos«  ' 
sible  that  these  two  had  loved !    Could  they  then 
stand  before  him  thus?     But  Mrs.  Grey — what  ' 
she  admitted ! — this,  in  confirmation  with  other 
evidence,  could  not  be  cast  aside.  Yet  Philip  dared 
not  speak,  fearing  to  injure  beyond  reparation. 

*!  O  Margaret,  not  now  ! ''  he  faintly  repeated, 
"  My  heart  is  almost  broken  !  Give  me  time.""         • 

*^  You  have  given  me  none.     Let  that  pass, 
however.    But  I  cannot  give  you  time.     I  cannot 
holdiout,—- who  can   hold   out   under   injurious  ' 
seorectyi— mider    mocking   injustice — under    tor-  i 
turing  doubt  from  the  one  who  is  pledged  to  the  1 
extreme  of  confidence!    Let  us  once  understand  .?' 
one  another,  and  we  will  never  meet  mono,  aod- I  ) 
witt  endure  whatever  mubt  be  ^idured)  and  :we 
shall  have  time~*^0  what  a  weary  time  !— to  leam  . 
to  submit.     But  not  till  you  have  given  me  tbe  1 
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confidence  you  owe— the  last  I  shall  ever  aak  fr6m 
you — ^will  I  endure  one  moment's  fluspense.  I  mil 
not  give  you  time." 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  you  will — ^you  must,''  said 
Hope.  *'  It  is  hard,  very  hard ;  but  Enderby 
is  so  far  right." 

•  *'  Crod  help  me,  for  every  one  is  against  me !" 
cried  Margaret,  sinking  down  among  the  long 
grass,  and  laying  her  throbbing  bead  upon  the 
cold  stone.  "  He  comes  without  notice  to  tewify 
me  by  his  anger-^-me  whom  he  loves  above  all  the 
world ;  he  leaves  my  heart  to  break  with  \m 
unkindness  in  the  midst  of  all  these  indifferent 
people — ^he  denies  me  the  explanation  I  demand ; 
and  you — you  of  all  others,  tell  me  he  is  right ! 
I  will  do  without  protection,  since  the  two  wlHy 
owe  it  forsake  me :  but  God  is  my  witness  how 
you  wrong  me.'' 

"  Enderby,  why  do  not  you  go  ? "  said  Hope, 
sternly.  Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken, 
Enderby  had  disappeared  at  the  further  end  of 
the  aisle. 

^^ Patience,  Margaret!  A  little  patiences  nqr 
dear  sister.  All  may  be  well ;  ail  must  be  well  isr 
such  as  yon ;  but  I  mean  that  I  trust  all  may  be 
repaired*  He  has  been  wrought  upon  by  some 
bad  influence ." 

"  Then  all  is  over.  If,  knowing  meaa  he  did  ■■■  ■; 
But,  Edward,  de  not  ^peak  to  me«  Go :  laaie 
me !     I  cannot  speak  another  word  now ." 
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^'  I  cannot  leaye  you  here.  This  is  no  place  for 
yoa.  Think  of  your  siater,  Margaret*  You  wiU- 
do  nothing  to  alarm  her.     If  she  were  to  see  you 

Margaret  raised  herself,  took  her  brother's  arm, 
and  went  out  into  the  air.    No  one  was  near. 

^'  Now  leave  me,  brother.  I  must  be  alone.  I 
will  walk  here,  and  think  what  I  must  do«  But  how 
can  I  know,  when  all  is  made  such  a  mystery! 
O,  brother,  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  !  ""^ 

•'Calm  yourself  now.  Command  yourself,  for 
this  day.  You,  innocent  as  you  are,  may  well  do 
so.  .  If  I  had  such  a  conscience  as  yours, — ^if  I  were 
only  in  your  place,  Margaret, — if  I  had  nothing  to 
bear  but  wrongs,  I  would  thank  Heaven  as  Heaven 
wae  never  yet  thanked." 

"You,  Edward!'' 

"  If  the  universe  heaped  injuries  upon  me,  they 
should  not  crush  me.  If  I  had  a  self-respect  like 
youns,  I  would  lift  my  head  to  the  stars.*' 

"You,  Edward!" 

*'  Margaret,  wretched  as  you  are,  your  misery  is 
lH>thing  to  mine.  Have  pity  upon  me,  and  com-* 
maad  yourself.  For  my  sake  and  your  sister  s,  loolr 
and  act  like  yourself,  and  hope  peacefully,  trust 
steadily,  that  all  will  yet  be  right." 

"  It  cannot  bo  that  you  have  wronged  me, 
brother.  You  sent  him  from  me,  I  know;  and  that 
was  vnkind :  but  you  cotdd  never  really  wrong  any 


one." 


\''**  1  neVfer  wifeant  it.  I  honour  you,  itiid  would 
pirbtect  you, — I  ^n\l  protect  you  aa  a  brother 
should;  Only  do  not  say  again  that  you  are  tof-i 
gakcn.  It  would  break  our  hearts  to  hear  you  sa^ 
that  again."  -    .        •  ^ 

t  '*•  I  will  not.  And  I  will  try  to  be  for  to-ilay 
as  if  notlring  had  happened:  but  I  protAine  do 
more  than  to  endeavour,^ — I  am  so  bewildered  l^*' » 
•  *•  Then  I  will  leave  you,  I  shall  not  be  fair  iiSi 
No  one  shall  come  to  disturb  you.*"  .  :  •  ^ » 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  mood  of  mind  in  wfaioh  H 
ifi  Impossible  for  the  swcot  ministrations  of  nature 
to  be  accepted.  Even  now,  as  Margaret  stood  on 
the  riveivbank,  the  influences  of  the  scene  flowod 
in  upon  her.  The  operations  of  thought  'wctf^ 
quickened,  and  she  was  presently  convinced  that 
the  next  time  she  saw  Philip  she  should  leani  ^ai^ 
— she  might  even  find  him  repentant  for  having 
been  weak  and  credulous.  Edward^s  self-rcptoacih 
was  the  most  inexplicable  mystery  of  all.  Iti  'bib 
brotherly  grief  he  had  no  doubt  exaggerated  k^me 
alight  carelessness  of  speech,  some  deficiency  <6f 
watchfuhiess  and  zeal.  Hester  must  never 'Im&iir 
«f  these  sorrowful  things  that  Edward  had  «iMll 
^here  was  substantial  comfort  in  others  of 'Imb 
MTorda.  It  was  true  thai  she  was  onIyivron^ia«ft. 
In- her  former  season  of  wretchedness,  it 'had 
been  fai*  wiorB€i/:-^tliere  Hifras  not  oojy  diBapp€5mti> 
Inentt  btit  hymiliati^;  Iqss^  ndt  only  of  ho{ke^  littt 


qC.  self-rospeot.  Now,  she  was  iojaooent  o£  any 
wrong  towards  Philip  and  herself;  and,  in  this 
ooasciousness,  any  lot  must  be  aupportable« 
Whilo  thus  naufiingy  she  walked  slowly  along, 
sighing  away  some  of  her  oppression.  Her  heart 
and  head  throbbed  less.  Her  eye  was  caught  by 
the  tittle  fish  that  leaped  out  of  the  water  after 
the  evening  flies :  she  stood  to  watch  them.  The 
aplash  of  SL  water-rat  roused  her  ear,  and  she  turned 
to  track  him  across  tlie  stream.  Then  she  saw  4k 
fine  yellow  iris,  growing  among  the  flags  on  the 
very  brink,  and  she  must  have  it  for  Maria.  To 
reaoh  it  without  a  wetting  required  some  skill  and 
time*  She  tried  this  way, — ^she  tried  that ;  but 
ihe  flower  was  just  out  of  reach.  She  went  to  the 
neKt  alder-bush  for  a  bough,  which  answered  her 
purpose ;  and  she  had  drawn  the  tuft  of  flags 
towaards  her,  and  laid  hold  of  the  iris,  when  Sydney 
shouted  her  name  from  a  distance,  and  summoned 
ihor  to  tea* 

•M^iria  was  seated  at  the  table,  amidst  the  greater 
^oportion  of  the  party,  when  Margaret  arrived, 
rootled  by  Sydney,  and  foUowed  at  a  little  dia- 
tatee  by  Mr«  Hope.  Never  had  flower  been  more 
iv^loome  to  Maria  than  this  iris,  ofibred  to  hdr 
tvithia  smile.  Pale  as  the  face  was,  and  heavy  as 
Iwete  the  eyes,  there  was  a  genuine  smilo.  Maria 
had 'kept  a  place  for  Margaret^  which  die  took, 
.though  Mrsk  (key-kept gizinpathery^ad  assured 
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licr  that  she  must  sit  beside  her.  Mr.  Enderby 
wad  not  to  be  aeen.  Frequent  proclamatioa  wub 
made  for  him ;  but  he  did  not  appear ;  and  it  was 
settled  that  if  he  preferred  wood-ranging  to  good 
cheer,  he  must  have  his  own  way. 

Tea  passed  off  well  enough.    Dr.  Levitt  and  Mr, 
Hope  went  over  the  subject  of  the  abbey  again,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rearward  portion  of  the  company, 
who  had  not  heard  it  before.     Mr.  Rowland  and 
the  farmer  discussed  the  bad  crops.    Sophia  spilled 
her  tea,  from  Mr.  Walcot  having  made  hor  la«gh 
when.she  was  carrying  the  cup  to  her  lips;  and  Syd* 
ney  collected  a  portion  of  every  good  thing  that  was 
on  the  table,  for  Mr.  Enderby  to  enjoy  on  his  return. 
Mr.  Enderby  did  not  return  till  it  was  quit© 
time  to  be  gone.   Mr.  Grey  had  long  been  hmrrying 
the  servants  in  their  business  of  packing  up  plates 
and  spoons.     He  even  offered  help,  and  repeated 
his  cautions  to  his  guests  not  to  stray  beyond  eatl. 
The  farmer  shook  his  head  as  he  looked  up  at  th& 
leaden-coloured  sky,  across  which  black  massed  of 
cloud,  like  condensed  smoke,  were  whirled,  aad 
prophesied  a  stormy  night.     There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.     The  boatmen  came  bustling  out  of  the 
fann-kitchen,  still  munching;  and  they  put  tbe 
boats  in  trim  with  all  speed,  while  the  ladies  stood 
on  the  bank  quite  ready  to  step  in.    Mm.  Grey 
assorted  tlie  two  parties,  still  cbiming  Margaret 
for  her  own  boat,  but  allowing  Maria  to  enter 
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kustead  of  Sydney^     Hope  chose  to  remiun  with 

them ;  so  Dr.  Leyitt  exchanged  with  Sophia.     Mr. 

Walcot  thought  there  was  a  lioa  in  his  path  either 

way, — Mr.  Hope,  his  professional  rival,  in  one  boat, 

and  Mr.  Enderby,  whom  he  fancied  hehadofifended, 

in  the  other.     He  adhered  to  Sophia,  as  a  sure  ally. 

"  Mr.  Enderby !      Where  can  he    be  ?"   wafe 

the  exclamation,  when  all  were  seated,  and  the 

boatmen  stood  ready  to  start,  with  the  tow-rope 

about  their  shoulders ;  when  the  dame  of  the  farm 

had  made  her  parting  curtsey,  and  had  stepped  a 

few  paces  backward,  after  her  swimming  obeisance. 

The  farmer  was  running  over  the  meadow  towards 

the  copse  in  search  of  the  missing  gentleman,  and 

Sydney  would  have  sprung  out  of  the  boat  to  join  in 

the  chase,  when  his  father  laid  a  strong  hand  on 

him,  and  said  that  one  stray  member  of  a  party  on 

a  threatening  evening  was  enough.     He  could  not 

have  people  running   after  one  another  till  the 

storm  came  on.     Mr.  Rowland  was  full  of  concern, 

and  would  have  had  Sydney  throw  away  the  basket^ 

M  of  good  things  he  had  hoarded  for  his  friend. 

If  Enderby  chose  to  absent  himself  for  his  own 

enjoyments,  Mr.  Rowland  said,  he  could  not  ex^ 

peot  to  share  other  people's.     Hope  was  standing 

up  in  the  first  boat,  gazing  anxiously  round,  and 

Margaret^s  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face,  when  every*^ 

body  cried  out  at  once,  ^  Here  he  is !  here  h6 

comes !  ^'  and  Enderby  was  sfeen  leaping  throQgk 
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Ik  gap  in  tfafi  fiurtbost  hedge,  and  bounding  over  the 
meadow*  He  sprang  into  the  boat  with  a  torxe 
which  s^  it  rocking,  and  made  the  Udies  catoh  at 
whatever  eould  be  grasped. 

"  Your  hat ! "  exclaimed  several  voices. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Enderby,  where  is  your  hat ! "  ori«d 
Sydney,  laughing.  £nderby  olapped  his  hand  qn 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  declared  he  did  not  loiaw* 
»^He  had  not  missed  his  hat  till  this  momeni  i  • 
'  Hope  called  from  the  first  boat  to  the  farmer, 
Und  asked  him  to  look  in  the  aisle  of  the  abbey  for 
the  gentleman's  hat.  It  was  brought  thence ;  aad 
Fanny  and  Mary  laughed  at  Mr.  Hope  for  being 
such  a  good  guesser  as  to  fancy  where  Mr.  E9- 
derby's  hat  might  be,  when  Mr.  Enderby  did  not 
know  himself.  The  moment  the  hat  was  tossed 
into  the  lap  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Grey's  voioe  was 
heard  shouting  to  the  men — 

*^  Start  off,  andget  us  home  as  soon  as  you  caii#^ 

The  men  gave  a  glance  at  the  sky,  and  set  forth 
at  a  smart  pace.  Mr.  Grey  saw  that  the  umbrellas 
lay  at  his  hand,  ready  for  distribution,  and  ^vised 
each  lady  to  draw  her  doak  about  her,  as  the  air 
felt  to  him  damp  and  chill. 

A  general  flatness  being  perceptible,  some  one 
proposed  that  somebody  else  should  fiing/  AU 
declined  at  first,  however,  except  Maria,  whose 
TDia^  i«a#  aluiniyB '  most  ready  when  it  was  most 
difficult  to  sing,— when  the  party  was  dull,  or  whea 


110  6ne  else  would  hegitir  ^he  'wanted  to  pfcf^ent 
Margaret's  being  applied  to,  and  she  sang,  KOioe 

-arid  again,  on  the  slightest  hkit.  Sophia  had  ao 
music -books,  and  could  not  sing  without  the  piano, 
as   every  one  knew  beforehand  she  would  say. 

^MH.  Grey  dropped  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 

^Endeolby,  whos^  ballad  was  never  wanting  on  such 
6eeasiotls  a»  these.  '  Sydney  concluded  that  it  was 
the  same  thought  which  made  Mr.  Enderby  bury 

•llis  head  in  his  hat  betwe^fi  his  knees  while  Miss 

•Young  was  singing.     It  could  not  surely  be  all 

'from  shame  at  having  kept  the  party  waiting.     It 

'was  with  some  uncertainty  and  awe  that  he  whis- 
pefrei  in  his  iriend^s  ear — 

'^     '^  Dotft  you  think  you  could  sing  your  new  song 

^that  cotisin  Margaret  is  so  fond  of!  Do :  we  are 
all  a»  fiat  as  flounders,  and  everybody  will  be 
asleep  presently  if  we  don'^t  do  something. — Can't 
y^  get  over  a  thing  or  two,' and  sing  for  us!    I 

'MM  sure  I  would  if  I  only  oould.''^ 
'  ^'Bnd^by  shook  his  head  without  raising  it  from 

•Mj  knees.' 

" ' '  Mk  Waleot  had  no  idea  c(  refiising  when  he  was 
asked.  He  could  sing  the  Canadian  Boat-song; 
But  he  was  afraid  they  might  have  heard  it  before. 

-'"Nefver  mind  that!     Let  us  have  it,""  said 

'  evefybody. 

*^  But  there  should  be  two :  it  is  a  duet  properly, 
you  know."  r 
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^wiLuithepia«o.  SheWdtrytbefiretpart. 
iChe  would  take  the  second-Mr.  6-y  ^««^ 
to  hin»elf  that  hb  daughter  seemed  to  have 
«lopted  hk  hint  about  oiviUty  to  h,a  gueste  v^ 
dutifuUy.-But  Mr.  Walcot  could  »^J«^y  ^ 
first  paJ.,  because  he  had  a  broU.^  »t  h<^«ho 
^aye  tod.  the  second.  He  could  soon  Uara  it, 
-he  lid  no  doubt,  but  he  did  not  know  .t  at  p««ent: 
«,  be  had  the  duet  all  to  himself,  upMUug  adend« 

^ina^ery  odd  W,  which  Fa«ny-dMa^ 
<ad  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of.  They  l^k^ 
««„d  into  aU  the  faces  in  their  boat  to  see  whe^er 

any  one  was  going  to  h.ugh:  but  -eryWy  wj^ 
taLveable,  except  that  Soplda  wh»pered  -^ 
to  Miss  Young  that  Mr.  Walcot  was  a  m«rt 
delightful  young  man,  after  all,-^  .c«>mpi-«« 

and  80  refined ! 

Mr.  Walcofs  song  ended  with  a  quaver,  fro-,  * 

1.^  cold,  startling  drop  of  rain  &»>^J°>» 
^„  he  closed  his  eyes  to  draw  out  bs  tot 
note  He  blushed  at  having  started  and  flfaohed 
L;  a  drop  of  ram,  «id  so  spoiled  his  condus.^ 
Someofhishearerssupposedhehadb^ken^^ 

tai  «wured  by  others  that  he  had  fi»«hed.    Then 
I^y  iUked  him.  and  agreed  that  th»««a 

.«„reaBy  coding  on. 

,.  -jh^  wew  now  •■  odd  fleeces  oi  w« 
.hefcweea  the  lead  «ol««  -nd  the  bkek.     The, 
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were  hunried  about  in  the  sky,  evidently  by  counter 
currents.     The  river  was  almost  inky  in  itd  hue, 
and  every  hirge  drop  made  its  own  plash  and  circle. 
Up  went  the  ambrellas  in  both  boats ;  but  almost 
before  they  were  raised,  some  were  turned  inside 
out,  and  ail  were  dragged  down  again.     The  gust 
hftd  come,  and  brought  with  it  a  pelt  of  hail,*^ 
large  hailstones,  which  fell  in  at  Fanny^s  collar 
behind,  while  she  put  down  her  head  to  save  her 
face,  and  which  almost  took  away  Mary^s  breath, 
by  coming  shai*p  and  fast  against  her  cheeks. 
Then  somebody  descried  a  gleam   of  lightning 
quivering  in  the  grey  roof  of  the  sky ;  and  next, 
every  one  saw  the  tremendous  flash  which  blazed 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  all  round  about. 
How  Mr.  Walcot  would  have  quavered  if  he  had 
been  singing  still !     But  a  very  difierent  voice  was 
now  to  be  heard — ^the  hoarse  thunder  rolling  up, 
like  advancing  artiUery ;  first  growling,  then  roar- 
ing, and  presently  crashing  and  rattling  overhead. 
The  boatmen's  thoughts  were  for  the  ladies,  ex- 
posed as  they  were,  without  the  possibility  of  putting 
up  umbrellas.     It  felt  almost  dark  to  those  in  the 
boats,  843  they  cut  rapidly — ^more  and  more  rapidly 
— through  the  water  whioh  seethed  about  the 
bows.     The  men  were  trotting,— running.    Pre- 
sently it  was  darker  still :    the  bent  heads  were 
raised,  and  it  appeared  that  the  boats  were  brought 
to,  under  the  wide  brandies  tS  two  oaks  wlueh 
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ovefhuAg  the  water:     The  woods  ^  were  resched 
abeady.  ?    ,  m     .    .  . 

^^  Shelter  for  the  ladies,  sir^^^  (said  the  panti^. 
boatmen,  touching  their  hats,  and  then  taking 
them  off  to  wipe  their  brows.  Mr.  Grey  looked 
doubtful,  stood  up  to  survey,  and  then  asked  if 
there  was  no  famn,  no  sort  of  house  anywhere  neait 
None  nearer  than  yon  Tillage  where  the  spire  waa^; 
atid  that  was  very  little  nearer  than  Deerbi^ok 
itself.  The  ladies  who  were  disposed  to  say  any"* 
thing  observed  that  they  were  very  well  as  they 
were  :  the  tree  kept  off  a  great  deal  of  the  hait^ 
and  the  wind  was  not  felt  quite  so  nmeh  aa  on  the 
opea  river.  Should  they  sit  still,  or  step  onshore! 
Sit  still,  by  all  means.  Packed  closely  as  th^y 
were,  they  would  be  warmer  and  dri^r  than  etand- 
ing  on  shore ;  and  they  were  now  ready  to  start 
homewards  as  soon  as  the  storm  should  abate.  It 
did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  abatement  of 
the  storm  in  five  minutes,  nor  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  young  people  looked  up  at  ihe  older 
ones,  as  if  asking  what  to  expect.  Several  of  the 
party  happened  to  be  glancing  in  the  same  dhreo* 
tion  with  the  boatmen,  when  they  saw  a  shaft  of 
fightning  strike]  perpendieularly  from  the-  upper 
range  of  cdoud  upon  the  village  spire,  and  light  it 
up,./  .  I     ;     I    '    '  '  ,♦ 

>    ^  Lord  blesS'  us  P^  exdaimed  Mr*  Grey,  asiha 
$fpm  Bent  ita  «meke  up'  Ukea  littb  voloatto^     ; 
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*  •  Fsimy  burst  oat  a  orying,  but  was  dalled  ii;  silly 
child,  and  desired  not  to  make  a  noise.  Every 
one  was  silent  enough  now;  most  hiding  their  faces, 
that  they  might  not  see  what  happened  next.  Half 
Way  between  the  river  and  the  smoking  church,  <ia 
the  ferther  part  of  the  opposite  meadow,  was  a 
fine  spreading  oah^  ander  which,  as  might  just  be 
seea,  a  flock  of  sheep  were  huddled  together  f6r 
shelter.  Anotiier  fiery  dart  shot  down  from  the 
dark  canopy,  upon  the  crown  of  this  oak.  The 
tree  quivered  and  fell  asunder,  its  firagments  lying 
in  a  circle*  There  was  a  rush  forth  of  suoh  of  the 
aheep  as  escaped;  and  a  rattle  of  thunder  which 
woidd  have  overpowered  any  ordinary  voice,  but  in 
th^  midst  of  which  a  scream  was  heard  from  the 
first  boat.  It  was  a  singular  thing  that,  in  talking 
over  this  storm  in  after-days  at  home,  no  lady 
Would  own  this  scream. 

'  ^  Tm  thinking,  sir,^^  said  Ben,  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  himself  heard,  '^  we  are  in  a  bad  place 
here^  as  the  storm  seems  thidkening  this  way. 
We  had  best  get  from  under  the  trees,  for  all  the 
baU.'^ 

'  ^  Do  80,  Ben,  and  nuake  haste." 
'  When  the  first  boat  was  brought  a  little  out 
into*  the  stream,  in  order  to  dear  it  <^  the  flags^ 
Margaret  became  aware  that  Philip  was  gazing 
earnestly  at*  het^  (torn  the  other  .boat*  Shei  ^one 
of  theladieahad/Hai.yi^thifi[|oe.n|^«isej,(irat0Uaig 
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the  Adfunce  of  th3  eixMeu  She  akoe^  perfaftpSy  of 
all  tiie  compaxiyy  had  enjoyed  it  with  pnre  relifih.  .li 
bad  animated  her  mind,  and  restored  her  toheraelf^ 
Whett  she  saw  Philip  leanmg  back  on  his  dt>ow, 
almost  OTer  the  edge  of  the  boat,  to  oontemplat* 
her,  she  returned  his  gaze  with  such  anexpressioii 
of  moumfhl  wonder  and  composed  sorrottr,  as  moved 
him  to  draw  his  hat  over  his  eyes^  and  resolve  tm 
lobk  no  more. 

The  storm  abated,  but  did  not  cease«  Maim 
succeeded  to  hail,  lightning  still  hovered  in  the  airt 
and  tininder  continued  to  growl  afar  off!  But:  the 
umbrellas  oould  now  be  kept  up,  aad  the  Ijadiea 
escaped  with  a  slight  wetting. 

Before  the  party  dispersed  from  the  wharf,  Hope 
sought  Philip,  and  had  a  few  moments'*  .eoQT6tB»- 
tion  with  him,  the  object  of  which  was  to  agre» 
upon  further  discourse  on  the  morrow.  Hope  Imd 
Margaret  then  accompanied  Maria  to  her  lodgjngv 
and  walked  thence  silently  home.  .    •    • 

Hester  was  on  the  watch  for  them,--*«a  little 
anxious  lest  they  should  have  suffered  fitom  tim 
storm,  and  ready  with  some  reflectians  on  the 
liabilities  of  parties  of  pleasure ;  but  yet  blithe  and 
beaming;  Her  counteoanee  fell  when  she  saw  her 
sieler's  pale  face. 

**  Mai|;ai^t !  howyon  look !  .**'  moAAe.  ^^  Cold; 
wet^'  and  weary :  and  iB,  too,  I  am  lame.^^ 

*'  OaU,  wet,  aiul  wpary,ri  M^iprot  admU^tedi 
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^  Let  mtd  make  liaatd  to  be<L  Atti  do  yoitm&ke 
tea  for  Edward,  and  send  some  up  to  me.  Good 
night !  I  eannot  talk  now.     Edward  will  tell  you«^ 

''  Tell  me  what ! "  Hester  asked  her  husbaad, 
wh^n  she  found  that  Margaret  had  really  rather 
have  no  attendance. 

"  That  Margaret  is  unhappy,  love,  from  soBie 
raisunderstandiDg  with  Enderby.  Some  busy  devils 
— I  have  no  doubt  the  same  that  has  caused  so 
much  misehief  already, — ^has  oome  between  him 
and  Margaret.^^ 

He  then  told  the  story  of  Philip'^s  sudden  ap* 
pearance,  and  his  conduct  throughout  the  day, 
omitting  all  hint  that  any  conversation  with  him* 
self  had  taken  place.  He  hoped,  in  oondnsion, 
that  all  would  be  cleared  up,  and  the  mutual  faith 
of  the  lovers  restored. 

Hester  thought  this  impossible.  If  Philip  could 
be  prejudiced  against  Margaret  by  any  man  dr 
woman  on  earth,  or  any  devil  in  hell,  there  must 
be  an  instability  in  his  character  to  which  Mar^ 
gsret^s  happiness  must  not  bo  committed.  Hope 
was  not  sure  of  this.  There  were  ciroumstanoes 
of  temptation,  modes  of  delusion,  under  which  th0 
faitli  of  a  seraph  might  sink.  But  worse  stSl^ 
Hester  said,  was  his  conduct  of  to^iay,  torturing 
Margaret^s  affection,  wounding  her  pride,  instdting 
her  cruelly,  in  the  presence  of  all  those  amongwh^m 
she  lived.     Hope  was  dispose  to  suspend*  his 
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judgment  evep  upon  tjiis-  ^nderby  wap  evidently 
)ialf  franti6/  His  love  SpirJEks  Undinimislied,  it  wag 
clear.  It  was  the  soul  of  all  the  madness  of  to-day. 
Margaret  liad  conducted  herself  nobly.  ,  Hey 
innocence,  her  faith,  must  triumph  at  last.  They 
might  bring  her  lover  to  her  side  again,  Hester 
had  little  doubt :  but  she  did  not  see  what  could 
now  render  Philip  worthy  of  Margaret.  This  had 
always  been  her  apprehension.  How,  after  the 
passions  of  this  day,  could  they  ever  again  be  as 
they  had  been ! — And  tears,  as  gentle  and  soitow- 
iill  as  Margaret  had  ever  shed  for  her,  now  rained 
from  Hester^s  eyes. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  Hester, — my  generous  wife, 
be  comforted.  You  live  for  us, — ^you  are  our  best 
blessing,  my  love,  and  we  can  never  bear  to  see 
you  suffer  for  her.  Be  comforted,  and  wait. 
Trust  that  the  retribution  of  this  will  fall  where  it 
ought ;  and  that  will  never  be  upon  our  Margaret. 
Pray  that  the  retribution  may  fall  where  it  ought, 
and  that  its  bitterness  may  be  intense  as  the  joy 
which  Margaret  and  you  deserve." 

'*I  never  knew  you  so  revengeful,  Edward,*" 
said  his  wife,  taking  the  hand  he  held  before  hia 
eyes.  ^^  Shall  I  admonish  you  for  once!  Shall  I 
give  you  a  reproof  for  wishing  woe  to  our  enemies  t 
Shall  I  remind  you  to  forgive, — ^fully,  freely,  as  you 
hope  to  be  forgiven  T^ 
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**Yes,  love; — aJiythiiig  for. trie, nope  of  bein^ 
forffiveu." 

•  "Ah!  how  deep  your  sorrow  for  Margaret  i§! 
Grief  always  humbles  us  in  our  own  eyes.  Such 
humiliation  is  the  test  of  sorrow.  Bless  you,  love, 
ihat  you  grieve  so  for  Margaret  i  '*   . 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   NEXT   DAY. 


!  The  hours  of  a  sleepless  night  were  Bot  too  loi^ 
for  Hope  to  revolve  what  he  mast  say  and  do  on  the 
morrow.  HemustmeetEnd^by;  andthedaywoniM 
probably  decide  Margaret's  fate.  That  this  de^ 
cisioii  would  implicate  his  own  happiness  or  miserjr 
was  a  subordinate  thought.  It  was  not  till  afkar 
he  had  viewed  Margarets  cajse  in  every  light  in 
which  apprehension  could  place  it,  tiiat  h^  dwelt 
upon  what  the  suffering  to  himself  must  be  of  seeing 
Margaret,  day  by  day,  living  on,  in  meek  patienoei 
amidcrti  the  destruction  of  hope  and  happiness  iriiidi 
his  attachment  had  caused.  When  he  did  dwell 
oipon  it,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  All  that  h^ 
made  him  unhappy  seemed  of  late  to  have  passed 
away.  For  many  months  he  had  seen  Margaret 
satisfied  in  her  attachment  to  another ;  he  had 
seen  Hester  coming  out  nobly  from  the  trial  of 
adviersltyf  in  which  all  her  £ne  qualities  hs^  beea 
WKCorcisedi  and  her  weaknesses  almost  subdued.  Sho 
had- been  not:  Qnlyuthei  devoted  wife^  bat  ^ti^nt 
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and  generous  towards  her  foes,  full  of  faith  and 
cheerfulness  in  her  temper,  and  capable  of  any 
degree  of  self-denial  in  the  conduct  of  her  daily 
life.     She  had  been  of  late  all  that  in  the  days  of 
their  engagement, — in  the  days  when  he  had  dealt 
falsely  with  his  own  mind, — ho  had  trusted  she 
would  be.       A  friendship,  whose  tenderness  wae 
life  enough  for  them  both,  had  grown  up  in  his  soul, 
and  he  had  been  at  peace.     It  had  been  a  subject 
<^f  incessant  thankfulness  to  him,  that  the  evil  of 
what  he  could  now  hardly  consider  as  a  false  step 
had  been  confined  to  himself, — that  his  struggles, 
his  strivings,  the  dreadful  solitary  conflicts  of  a 
few  months,  had  not  been  in  vain ;  that  he  had  ful« 
filled  the  claims  of  both  relations,  and  marred  no 
one^s  peace.     Now,  he  was  plunged  into  the  strug* 
gle  again.     The  cause  was  at  an  end ;  but  conse^ 
quences,  of  perhaps  endless  wretchednessi  remained 
to  be  borne.    His  secret  was  known,  and  made 
the  basis  of  untruths  to  which  the  whole  happi^ 
ne8»  of   his  household,  so  victoriously  struggled 
feir,  80  carefully  cherished  by  him,  and  so  lately 
seonred,  mast  be  sacrificed.     Again  and  again  he 
turned  from  the  fearful  visions  of  Margaret  east 
off,  of  the  estrangement  of  the  sisters,  of  thd  po»- 
eible  loss  of  some  of  their  fair  fame,*^from  theee 
harrowing  thougfate  he  turned  again   and  agiia 
t6    consider  what  must    be    doiia«*--The   meet 
e^tahi  tiling  was,  that  he  m^  not,  by  wtMrd, 


look,  pause,  or ^dou^ioOy  Q9uptenaiice  to.  Enderbjr 
liimself  the  ^uppofii^iQijt  that,  he  bad  not'  preferred 
Hester  at  the  time  she  became  his  wife,  ^  In  the 
present  state  of  their  attachment,  this  was  the 
.merest  justice  to  her.'  Nothing  that  it  was  in  Mrs. 
Grey's  power  to  reveal  bore  ^  relation  to  any  tim^e 
later  than  his  early,  and  it  might  be  assiuned  ^uper- 
jKcial,  intercourse  with  thesister^;  an4va^f^i^t&^  1^ 
knew,  no  one  else,  unless  it  were  Franks  (by  ^b^ 
time  in  possession  of  the  fact9,)  bad  ever  conceited 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case*  He  uiust  decline 
all  question  about  his  domestic  relations,  except  w 
far  Bs  Margaret  was  concerned.  Beyond  thie^ 
he  would  allow  of  no  inquisition,  and  would  for- 
bid all  speculation.  For  Margaret's  4ake,  no  less 
than  Hester's,  this  was  necessary.  If  she  should 
ever  be  Enderby's  wife,  it  was  of  the  utmost  Jm* 
portance  that  Enderby  should  not,  in  liis  bm^gH 
secret  soul,  hold  this  information,  however  strongly 
he  might  be  convinced  that  Margaret  was  in  tgno* 
ranee  of  it,  and  had  never  loved  any  but  himself. 
There  must  be  no  admission  to  Enderby  of  that 
which  had  been  truth,  but  which  would  .become 
untruth  by  being  first  admitted  now.  There  must 
be  entire  silence  upon  the  whole  subject  of  hini^ 
0elL— As  to  Mai^aret,  he  did  not  see  what  could 
be  done^  but  to  declare  his  true  and  perfeet  be* 
£ef  tibat  she  bad  never  k>ved  any  but  Enderbyv 
But  alas-!  what  chance  Hwas  there  of  this  testtwMBjr 


being  received  *  the  V^  i^bittt  df  BiderBy^^  accii- 
sation  being,  that  they  l)Oth  IdbUed,  perkaps'  in 
self-delusion,  at  the  connexion  with  him  as  thenr 
security  from  the  consequences  of  Hope's  weak- 
ness in  marrying  Hester?  It  was  all  confused, — 
ftll  wretched, — all  nearly  hopeless.  Margaret  would 
be  sacrificed  without  knowing  why, — ^would  have 
her  heart  wrung  with  the  sense  of  injury  in  addi- 
tion to  her  woe. 

From  reflections  and  anticipations,  Hope  rosie 
early  to  the  great  duty  of  the  day.  He  told 
Hester  that  he  was  going  to  meet  Endcrby  in  the 
meadows,  to  receive  a  full  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct of  the  preceding  day  ;  and  that  it  was  pro- 
vable that  he  should  bring  home  whatever  tidings 
it  might  be  Margaret's  lot  to  hear. 

He  found,  during  the  long  and  anxious  con- 
versation in  the  meadow,  that  he  had  need  of  all 
the  oourage,  calmness,  and  discretion  he  could 
command.  It  was  a  cruel  trial  to  one  whose 
wont  it  had  been  from  his  childhood  to  converse 
in  "  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,*" — ^it  was  a  crtel 
trial  to  bear  evidence  upon  evidence  brought  of 
what  be  knew  to  have  been  fact,  and  to  find  con- 
nected with  this,  revolting  falsehoods,  against  which 
he  could  only  titter  the  indignation  of  his  soah 
When  he  afterwards  refleeted  how  artfully  thd 
bets  and  falsehoods  wete  connect^ed,  h&  docdd  nd 
longer  wonder  at  BtiderbyVodnvidbtoiiS)  not  at 
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the  coiNlu^t  ^i(^  pfdc^d^^  fi^iii  l^ciin.  Th^re 
was  in  Enderbythid  morning  no  undue  aiiger,' lib* 
contempt  which  could  excite  anger  in  another^— 
no  doubt  cast  by  him  npon  Hope^s  honom*,  oi^ 
Margaret'*B  purity  of  mind,  as  the  world  esteem* 
purity.  However  this  might  have  been  befor^ 
their  meeting  of  yesterday,  it  was  now  clear  that, 
though  immoveably  convinced  of  their  mntutf  at^ 
tachment,  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  entertained' 
as  innocently  as  it  was  formed ; — that  Hope  had 
been  wrought  upon  by  Mrs.  Grey,  and  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  Hester's  love  ;  that  he  had  marri^* 
from  a  false  sense  of  honour,  and  then  discovered 
his  mistake ; — ^that  he  had  striven  naturally,  alid 
with  success,  to  persuade  himself  that  Margaret 
loved  his  friend,  while  Margaret  had  made  the 
same  effort,  and  would  have  married  that  friend 
for  security,  and  with  the  hope  of  rest  in  a  home  of 
her  own,  with  one  whom  she  might  possibly  love;' 
and  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  his  love  of  herself: 
As  for  the  evidence  on  which  his  belief  Wai^ 
founded,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it.  Mdp^ 
could  do  Gttle  but  listen  to  the'  detafl.  '  TF  h^ 
had  been  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  coriduct  of 
ah  imputed  criminal,  he  would,  have  wrestled  wttb 
the  endence  obstinately  and  long ;  but  what  coulQ 
he  do,  when  it  was  the  lover  of  his  siftter-itt-latr 
who  was  declaring  why'hfs  confidence  in  her-waa 
gone,  aiid  he  must '  testm!kb '  Ms  plightisd  faith  f 
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liqm  t>ut  ^hoee  wh(^,  b^  don^  the  mischief  could 
repair  it;  and  leaat  of  idl,  Hope  himself.  He 
could  oiUy  m^ke  one  single,  solemn  protestatioa 
of  his  belief  that  Margaret  had  loved  none  but 
£nderby,  and  deny  the  truth  of  every  statement 
that  was  inconsistent  with  this. 

. The  exhibition  of  the  evidence  showed  howpene*- 
tr^ting,  how  sagacious,  as  well  as  how  industrious, 
malice  can  be.  There  seemed  to  be  no  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  sisters  and  their  relation 
to  Mr.  Hope  that  Mrs.  Rowland  had  not  laid 
hold  of.  Mr^.  Grey's  visit  to  Hope  during  his 
ooavalescence ;  his  subsequent  seclusion,  and  hi^ 
depression  when  he  reappeared, — ^all  these  were 
noted ;  and  it  was  these  which  sent  Enderby  to 
Mrs.  Grey  for  an  explanation,  which  she  had  not 
had  courage  or  judgment  to  vnthhold, — which, 
indeed,  she  had  been  hurried  into  giving.  She 
had  jadmitted  all  that  had  passed  between  herself 
af^d  Mr.  Hope, — ^bis  consternation  at  finding  that 
it  waa  Hester  who  loved  him,  and  whom  he  must 
njujorry,  and  the  force  with  which  Mrs.  Grey  bad 
felt  herself  obliged  to  lU'ge  that  duty  upon  him. 
Enderby  connected  with  this  his  own  observations 
and  feelings  at  the  time ;  his  last  summer's  con- 
viction, that  it  was  Margaret  whom  Hope  loved^. 
I^  rapturous  surprise  on  hearing  of  the  engagement 
being,  to  Hester,  and  his  wonder  at  the  coldness 
with  whjob  bis  friend  r^eiyed  his  congratulations. 
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He*  now  thought  thdt  he  iiiiifit  (iave4>e€in  dbomed 
to  bliadness  not  to  hitve  discertied  th^  tttsHi 
Uiroiigh  di  thift^*— Then  there  was  his  own  iii^ 
tnifiion  during  the  interview  which  Hope  had  With 
Margttret  ;^their  eonntenancoB  had  hauixted  Um 
ever  ainoe.  Hope^s  was  ftill  of  constraint  anil 
anadety  ;-^he  was  telling  his  intentions  :^-"Mftiv 
garet'*B  faee  was  downcast,  and  her  attitiidc^ 
motionless; — «he  was  hearing  her  doom.^-^'Rieii^ 
after  Hope  was  married,  all  Deerbrook  was  awaY^^ 
of  his  failure  of  spirits ;  and  of  Margaret's  ho  less. 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  t^ere 
must  be  something  amiss, — ^that  all  was  not  right 
at  home.  They  had,  then,  doubtless  discovered 
that  the  attachment  was  mutual ;  and  they  mighi; 
well  be  wretched.-r-Those  who  ought  to  know  best' 
had  been  convinced  of  this  at  an  earlier  stsge  of 
the  intercourse.  Mrs.  Rowland  had  met  at  Ch^!-* 
tenham  a  young  officer,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr»' 
Hope''s  family,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  thftt 
it  was  not  to  the  younger  sister  that  Mr.  Hope- 
was  married*  *  He  declared  that  he  knew,  fWmi 
the  highest  authority,  that  Hope  was  attacSted  16 
Margaret,  and  that  the  attachment  was  returned. 
It  was  not  till  Mrs.  S<>wland  had  ^own  hiiil  tiie' 
annooneement  of  the  marriage  in  an  old  Bliekl^ . 
newspaper,  which  die  happened  to  have  used  in 
packrag  her  trunk,  that  he  would  believe  thfltf  it^ 
was  the  eldcfr  Bistor  wfaa  was  Hope's  wife.— ^here 
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K^aa  .one-pensoni  how^veiv'  whd.  kdd: kbowa*  thai 
whole,  Enderby  said ;  perftapa  sbe.  was  Om  only 
person  who  had  been  aware  of  i^  all  ;•  and  that  waft 
Ub  mother* 

In  answer  to  Hope^s  exclamations  upon  tfaia 
i|beurdity  of  this,  Enderby  «aid,  that  a  tiiousand 
cirxnimstanees  rose  up  to  confirm  Mrs.  Rowfaind's 
statemait  that  her  mother  liad  known  all^  and 
hadi^amed  it  from  Margaret  herself.  Mai^ret 
had  oonfided  in  her  old  friend  ae  in  a  mother; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  natural-*- nothing  pro^ 
bably  more  necessary  to  an  overburdened  heart. 
This  explained  his  mother^s  never  having  shown 
his  letters  to  Margaret — ^the  person  for  whom,  as 
she  knew,  they  were  chiefly  written.  This  ex-* 
plained  the  words  of  concern  about  the  domestio 
troubles  of  the  Hopes  which,  now  and  then  during 
her  long  confinement,  she  had  dropped  in  Phoebe's 
hearing,  and  even  in  her  letters  to  her  son.  She 
had  repeatedly  regretted  that  Margaret  would  not 
leave  her  sistei's  house,  and  return  to  Bumingham, 
saying  th&t  income  and  convenience  were  not  to  be 
thought  offer  a  moment,  in  comparison  with  some 
other  considerations.  In  faet  she  had — it  was*  a 
weakness,  perhaps,  but  one  Hot  to  be  too  hardly  • 
judged  under  the  cireumstances^^she  had  reviealed.' 
the  whole  to  her  daughter^  under  injuneiiona  ta.> 
secrecy  which,  had  he^i  strictly  Afaserved  whilo 
she  Uved,  and  broken  <iow'only  -for  a  brotfaer^s 
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tsate,  and  ^fti^f  a  knig  o^nflioi  Uetm^ete  obtigataaim 
ujpparently  contradictory.  When,  'from  h«*  dcaih-^ 
bed,  flho  bad  welcomed  Margaret  as  a  dang%ter-4»' 
law,  it  was  in  the  gratitude  which  it  was  natoiAT 
for  a  mother  to  feel,  on  finding  the  attaefament  of 
an  only  son  at  length  appreciated  and  rewarded^ 
When  she  had  implored  Mrs,  Rowland  to  reodrB 
Margaret  as  a  sister,  and  had  seen  them  embcae^ 
her  generous  spirit  had  rejoiced  in  her  yoing 
friend's  conquest  of  an  unhappy  passion ;  and  wbm 
had  meant  to  convey  to  Priscilla  an  admonitioD  to* 
bury  in  oblivion  what  had  become  known  to  herv 
ttftd  to  forgive  Margaret  for  having  loved  aoy  on^ 
but  Philip.  Priscilla  could  not  make  a  difficulty 
at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  presence ;  she  had 
submitted  to  the  embrace,  but  her  soul  had  reo<u3ed 
from  it ;  she  had  actually  fainted  under  the  ^«d(  i. 
and  ever  since,  she  had  declared  to  her  bfotbev^- 
with  a  pertinacity  which  he  had  been  unable  ia 
understand — ^which,  indeed,  had  k>oked  like  she^. 
audacity,  that  he  would  never  marry  Mai^garq^*' 
Ibbotson.  Philip  was  now  convinced  that  he  hail 
done  his  sister  much  wrong.  Her  temper  vjia4: 
conduct  were  in  some  instances  indefenable  s  buti 
moce  he  had  learned  all  this,  and  become  awas^ 
how  muck  of  what  he  had  censured  had  been  sMd 
and  done  out  of  aifeetion  for  himself,  be  had  bee|^ 
disposed  rather  to  blamo  lieir  for  the  lateneet.  of 
her  explanations  than  fcffasy  ejtoess  of  zeal  oii  hkk 


ODOottDt — zedi.'vdiioh  he  %dmiit^  .]iad  Oftrried  \i^ 
a  point  <Nr  two  beyond  the  truth  in  some  of  hec 
aiflUi.  These  etatemente  about  the  condition  of 
Margaret's  mind  were  borne  out  by  drcumstances 
known  to  others.  When  Margaret  had  been 
reseued  from  drowning,  Hope  was  heard  to 
breathe,  as  he  bent  over  her^  ^^  O  God !  ,my 
Margaret  i  "^  and  it  was  observed  that  she  rallied 
inetantly  on  hearing  the  exolamation,  and  repaid 
him  with  a  look  worthy  of  his  words.  This  had 
been  admitted  to  Elnderby  himself  by  the  one  whp 
heard  it,  and  who  might  be  trusted  to  speak  of  it 
to  no  <me  else.  Then»  it  was  known  that  when 
Maif^aret  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks 
akne,  towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  she  was  met 
oeeasionally  by  her  brother-in-law  in  his  rides*— 
natoraUy  enough.  Their  conversation  had  been 
overheard,  once  at  least,  when  they  consulted 
about  the  peace  of  their  home — ^how  much  of  a 
cfMMi  set  of  circumstances  they  should  commu- 
liieate  to  Mrs.  Hope,  and  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Enderby  was  engaged  to  a  lady  abroad.  Without 
these  testimonies,  Enderby  felt  that  he  had  cmly 
tb  Jreour  to  his  own  experience  to  be  eonvinoed 
that  Margaret  had  never  loved  him,  though 
striving  to  persuade  herself,  as  well  as  him^  that 
she  ^lid.  The  calnmess  with  which  she  had  re^ 
ceived  his  avowals  that  first  evening  last  winter 
sti^ek  him  With  admiration  at  the  time :  he  now 
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tmdersto^  it  better.  Hi  wondered  he  hiad  felt 
m  little  till  now  the  coldness  of  the  tone  of  her 
correspondence.  The  first  thing  which  awakened 
him  to  an  admission  of  it,  was  her  refusal  to  marry 
him  in  the  spring.  She  shrank,  as  she  arowedl 
from  leaving  her  present  residence — she  mi^ht 
have  said,  from  quitting  those  she  loved  best.  It 
was  clear  that  in  marrying  she  was  to  mak^  \ 
sacrifice  to  duty-^to  secure  innocence  and  safety 
for  herself  and  those  who  were  dearest  to  her;  iind 
that,  when  the  time  drew  near,  she  recoiled  from 
the  effort.  Enderby  was  thankful  that  all  had  be- 
come  clear  in  time  for  her  release  and  his  own. 

The  horror  with  which  Hope  listened  to  this  was 
beyond  what  he  had  prepared  himself  for, — ^beyond 
all  that  he  had  yet  endured.  Enderby  seemed 
quite  willing  to  hear  him ;  but  what  could  be  said! 
Only  that  which  he  had  planned.  His  protest 
against  the  truth  of  certain  of  the  statements,  and 
the  justice  of  some  of  the  constructions  of  fa^t^ 
was  strong.  He  declared  that,  in  his  perfect  satis- 
faction with  his  domestic  state,  his  happiness  With 
his  beloved  and  honoured  wife,  he  would  admit  of 
nb  question  about  his  family  affairs,  a6  far  as  he 
and  Hester  were  concerned.  He  denied,  at  once, 
and  'for  ever,  all  that  went  to  show  that  Margaret 
had  for  ft  moment  regarded  him  otherwise  than  as 
& 'friend  and  a  brothei*;  and  declared  that  the  bare 
mention  to  her  of  tlid  idea  whicli  was  uppermost  in 


Enderby's  mind  would, be  &  oruelty  and  inBult 
which  could  never  be  retrieved.  He  was  not  ^ing 
to  plead  for  her.  Bitterly  as  she  must  suffer,  it 
was  from  a  cause  which  lay  too  deep  for  oure,-*^ 
from  a  want  of  faith  in  her  in  one  who  ought  to 
know  her  best,  but  from,  whom  she  would  be  hence- 
forth best  separated,  if  what  he  had  been  saying 
was  his  deliberate  belief  and  judgment. — Enderby 
declaring  that  it  was  so,  and  that  it  was  his  inten* 
tion  to  release  Margaret  from  her  engagement, 
gently  and  carefully,  without  useless  explanation, 
and  without  reproach,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  or  done.  Hope  prophesied,  in  parting,  that, 
of  all  the  days  of  Enderb/s  life,  this  was  perhaps 
that  of  which  he  would  one  day  most  heartily 
repent ;  and  while  he  spoke,  he  felt  that  this  same' 
day  was  the  one  which  he  himself  might  find  the 
most  difficult  to  endure.  He  left  Enderby  still 
pacing  the  meadow,  and  walked  homewards  with  a* 
heart  weighed  down  with  grief,— a  grief  which  yet 
he  would  fain  have  increased  to  any  degree  of  in- 
tensity by  taking  Margaret's  upon  himself. 

Margaret  was  at  the  breakfast  table  with  her 
sister  when  he  entered.  Her  eyes  were  swollen, 
but  her  manner  was  gentle  and  composed.  She 
looked  up  at  Edward,  when  he  iq>peared9  with  an 
expression  of  timid  expectation  in  her  face  which 
went  to  his  soul.  A  few  words  passed,-^*  very 
few,  and  then  no  more  was  said.  .. 
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"  Yes,  1  have  seen  him.  He  k  veryt^reiohed* 
He  Will  noi  came,  bttt  we  shall  hear  fiomethiiig,  I 
bare  no  doubt.  A  strange  persnaaion  which  I  ^am^ 
not  remove,  of  a  prior  attachment, — of  a  wamt  of 
frankness  and  confidence.  He  will  explain  IiinMtf 
presently.  But  his  persuasion  is  irremoveable.'"  * 
'  Hester  had  much  to  say  of  him  out  of  her  throb- 
bing heart;  but  she  looked  at  Margaret,  and 
restrained  herself.  What  most  there  be  in  Aot 
heart  ?  To  utter  one  word  would  be  hrevetMt, 
The  breakfast  passed  in  an  almost  unbroken  nlMoe. 

It  had  not  been  long  over  wh^i  the  expeoled 
letter  came.  Hope  never  saw  it ;  but  ikere  was  no 
need :  he  perfectly  anticipated  its  contents,  while 
to  her  for  whom  they  were  written  lih^y  Wereiin^ 
comprehensible. 

*'  I  spare  you  and  myself  the  misery  of  an  ister- 
view.  It  must  be  agonizing  to  you,  and  thm 
would  be  dishonour  as  well  as  pain  to  me,  in  wih^ 
nessing  that  agony.  If,  as  I  fully  believe,  you  hM^ 
been  hitherto  blind  to  the  injustice  of  your  -eon** 
necting  yourself  with  me,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
expediency,  when  you  had  not  a  first  genuine  love 
to  give,  I  think  you  will  see  it  now ;  and  I  pity 
jour  suffering  in  the  discovery.  There  is  only  bno 
i^iot  on  which  I  wish  or  intend  to  hang  any 
reproach.  Why  did  you  not,  when  I  had  beoona 
Entitled  to  your  confidence,  lay  your  heart  fdlly 


open  to  me !  .  Did  I  not  do  so  by  you !  Did  I  not 
reveal  to  you  even  the  transient  fancy  which  I  en- 
tertained long  ago,  and  which  I  showed  my  faith 
in  you,  her  friend,  by  revealing  \  K  you  had  oluy 
done  the  same — if  yon  had  olny  let  me  know,  with- 
out 4  hint  as  to  the  object,  that  you  had  been 
attached,  and  that  you  believed  I  might  succeed  to 
your  affections  in  time,  — ^if  you  had  done  this,  I  do 
not  say  that  we  should  then  have  been  what  I  so 
lately  trusted  we  were  to  be,  for  my  soul  is  jealous, 
-rJbasbeen  made  soby  what  I  thought  you, — ^and  will 
bear  none  but  a  first,  and  an  entire,  and  an  exclu- 
sive iove  :  but»inthat  case,  I  should  have  cherished 
you  in  my  inmost  heart,  as  aU  that  I  have  believed 
you  to  be»  though  not  destined  for  me. 

"  But  I  do  not  blame  you.  You  have  done  what 
you  meant  to  be  right;  though,  from  too  great 
regard  to  one  set  of  considerations,  you  have  mis- 
taken the  right,  and  have  sacrificed  me.  I  make 
aflowance  for  your  difficulty,  and,  for  my  own 
part,  pardon  you,  and  testify  most  sincerely  and 
ei^mestly  to  the  purity  of  your  mind  and  inten- 
tions. Do  not  reject  this  parting  testimony.  I 
offer  it  because  I  would  not  have  you  think  me 
hiuSBh,  or  suppose  that  passion  has  made  me  unjust. 
^'-I  love  you  too  deeply  to  dp  more  than  mourn. 
J,  have  no  heart  to  blame,  except  for  your  want  ot 
oonfid^ee.  Of  that  I  have  i^  right  to  complain  : 
but,  for  the  rest,  spare  yoarself  the  effort  ol*6elC- 
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Justificrti^iu .  ItfeiN)*  needed.  I  flo^ndt  aMiM 
you.*  You'  were  right  in  Sftying 'yesterday  thai  I 
love  you  iitilL  -I  shall  ever  l6ve  ydOf  be  our 
separate  livee  what  they  nay.    God  blesB  yotf  t   ' 

)  '.^  Will  you  not  wait,  my  dearest  Margaret  T 
«aid  Hester,  when,  witUn  hidf  tn  hoctr  df  llw 
arrival  of  Enderby's  letter^  Ae  met  her  teeter  •ed 
the  stairs,  with  the  reply  ^iil  hte  faand^  aealedi  and 
ready  to  be  sent.  ^^  Why  sucK  haste  i  The  evdntt 
of  your  life  may  hang  on  tJiis  day,  on  ihie  one 
letter.  Can  it  be  right  to  be  so  rapid  in  wiiat 
you  think  and  do.*" 

'^  The  event  of  my  life  is  decided,"  she  re^iei; 
'^unless  .  .  •  No^-the  event  of  my  life  i#  decided; 
I  have  nothing  more  to  wait  for.  I  have  written 
what  I  think,  and  it  must  go.**" 

It  was  as  follows  :  *    i 

'^  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  yens  letter/ 
for  I  cannot  understand  it  Yet  I  wiMadisr  lerii  at 
your  letter  than  at  your  having  written  it  itnttefl 
of  coming  to  me,  to  say  all  that  ie  in  your  mmdi 
At  some  moments  I  still  think  that  you  wiU,*^I 
feel  that  you  are  on  your  way  hitheri  and  I  fnwy 
that  this  dreadful  dream  of  your  diepleaeure  wiU 
pass  away. ,  It  m  the  first  time  in  *niy  life  that 
any  one  has  bieeu  ^rfoeasly  and  lastingly  displeaeed 
with  pie.;  >and^  tJiogj^.J  ieeVthat  I  have  not 


deserred  it,  I  am  rerj  wretched  that  you,  of  all 
others,  should  blame  me,  and  ceaae  to  trust  me. 
There  ought  to  be  some  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  your  anger  is  without  cause :  biit  I  cannot 
find  such  comfort ;  for  I  feel  that  though  I  could 
endure  your  loss  by  long  absence  or  death,  I 
cannot  live  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  should  wish  to 
Hve,  without  your  esteem. 

'^  It  is  useless,  alas  I  to  intreat  of  you  to  come 
and  explain  yourself^  or  in  some  other  way  to  put 
me  in  possession  of  the  cause  of  your  anger.  If 
yoa  could  resist  the  claims  I  had  upon  you  for 
confidence  before  I  knew  what  was  going  to  befal 
me, — ^if  you  could  resist  the  demand  I  made  yes- 
terday»  I  fear  there  is  little  use  in  imploring  you 
to  do  me  justice.  If  I  thought  there  was  any 
chance,  I  would  submit  to  intreat,  though  I  would 
not  have  you,  any  more  than  myself,  forget  that  I 
have  a  right  to  demand.  But  indeed  I  would 
yield  everything  that  I  dare  forego,  to  have  you 
awakened  from  this  strange  delusion  which  makes 
tUi  both  wretched.  It  is  no  time  for  pride  now. 
1  care  not  how  fully  you  know  what  I  feel.  I 
only  wish  that  you  could  see  into  my  soul  as  into 
yoinr  own ;  for  then  you  would  not  misjudge  me 
a6  you  do.  I  care  not  what  any  one  may  think  of 
my  throwing  myself  upon  the  love  which  I  am 
certain  you  feel  for  me«  if  I  can  only  persuade 
you  to  tell  me  what  you  mean,  and  to  hear  what  I 
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t  not  writ*  inoroi  for  I  do  not  luiow,  I 

^jocture,  bow  you  may  receive  what   1 

ra,  tliinking  of  ins  as  you  now  do.      It 

pige  to  reinoQilior  th&l  at  this  time  yes- 

^lis  very  chair,  I  was  writing  to  you, — 

Jbrontly !     Is  it  possible  tUat  it  was  only 

—such  a  world  of  tiii«<cry  a«  wo  have 

Igh  siuiK!  i      But  I  can  write  no  more. 

Athat  you  will  dcBpiee  me  in  every  lino 

:  aft«r  what  has  happened,  I  caonot 

nthataiidiiig  all  1  hnvc  said  about  trust- 

1  at  this  nioQiuiit  ti«  if  J  could  iiovor 

uiytliing  ill  tiiiN  world  af;ain.     If  yoa 

•  -itno  witltin  this  hour,  and  cx[ilaia  all,  liow 

'  \m  euro  that  thu  same  thiuj^  might  not 

ii^ial     But  do  not  Ujt  tliis  weigh  a  mo- 

'  Ii  you,  if  indcod  you  thiiik  of  comiug.     If 

-.->  you  to-day,  I  rfiall  never  awj  you-     I 

:.'  ^riii  mind,  as  you  desire,  and  us  I  oan- 

iliiu  \o»  loTo  in9  still:  but  how  little 

tliorr  in  eiicli  love,  wben  trust  is  guno ! 

•'orl  u  botJi .' 

"MABOAJin'  LmmoN." 


owland  Wlu!  irrovnitg  tho  hall  at  tho  nto- 
■  biT  nislrl  R/^jiY  opcocil  tiiv  d«or  to  Mr. 

<k  in  tbi»  lotliT. 

_-  tliatWttttr! "said aim 


1|W  ^^mmmn 

I.  ,V.T9,;tli9.  ^tP^Df,  jfiji;a,w,  ,^;^Rrt  Mij,;JEn(lcrby 
cpmcs  in.,,.  Iibij?|br  J^p.  ;E4ricf:by,|n^^^  .,  v,    r 

,  The  letter  was  placed  on  the  stiKly  Duintelpipc^,; 
tUe  place  ^of  deposit  ibr  letters  for  absent  memberii 
9f  the  family.  Mrs.  Rowiai^d  P?<^^^e  reaiuncdl 
her  seat  in  the  drawing-roomt .  .^jvi^ece  the  Aujip^ 
niaid  waa  amusing  the  baby*  .  Mampi  to<^  rth^ 
baby,  and  sent  the  maid  aw9.y,,'  Sl^e  ba^.fi^rong 
belief  that  her  brother  might  be  found  somejodiepirQ 
in  the  shrubbery,,  though  some  feeling  had  pr/CH 
vented  her  telling  the  servant  so  wheiv  tlie  hUes 
was  taken  in.  She  went,  with  the  baby  in  her 
anns,  into  the  study,  to  see  wheiJher  Philip -waa 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  garden  that  could  bo 
seen  thence.  But  she  stopped  short  of  the  wuidQW# 
The  liand-writing  on  the  address  of  the  letteit 
troubled  her  sight.  More  than  half  persuaded, 
as  she  was,  of  the  truth  of  much  that  she  had  told 
her  brother,  strenuously  as  she  had  nourished  tht 
few  facts  she  was  in  possession  of,  till  she  had  mad9 
them  yield  a  double  crop  of  inferences,  she  wail  yet 
conscious  of  laigc  exaggerations  of  what  she  knew, 
and  of  huge  additions  to  what  she  belierred  to  b0 
probubiUties,  and  bad  delivered  las  facU»  llh^to 
was.  in  tJhat.hand- writing  a  prophecy  of  detectio&T 
and^liloe  other  co^tvardi^  she  began  to  tamper,  witfi 

bdr  renson  iSAd  cmscieticek .    t    . 

*  Th^rp  ia  greitt  misohi&f  JK  lettem  i^^ioh  timecC 


diWthdufeh«y*  Thfeyiire  ^<i'  difficult  tb  ariswerf  and 
it  is  so  pofesibW  td'^lrodtice  itly  effect  ttiat  may  he 
wished  by  them !  As  my  husband  was  reading 
the  btlierday— **It  is  so  ca^y  io  be  virtuous,  to 
b6  perfect,  upon  paper  f  Nothing  that  the  girl 
6^tt  iay  oiight  to  ilicr  the  state'  of  the  case :  it  can 
oAlyfiarass  Phifip'*8  feelings,  and  perhaps  cause 
fdi'the '\ioi*k''to' be  gon6  otxjr  again.  His  letter 
wis'meiiitt  to  be  final,  I  am  confident,  from  hisi 
iritetidmg  to  go  away  this  evening:  There  shoiild 
haiVfe  been  no  answer.  This  letter  is  a  pure  imper- 
finence,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  a 
Sort  of  duty  to  use  it  as  it  deserves.  Many  parents 
(at  least  T  know  old  Mr.  Boyle  did)  burn  let  tors 
whieh  they  know  to  contain  offers  to  daughters 
whom  they  do  not  wish  to  part  with.  Mr.  Boyle 
had  no  soniple ;  and  I  am  sure  this  is  a  stronger 
elftse.  Better  end  the  whole  affair  at  once ;  and 
iheli  PhiHp  will  bo  free  to  form  a  better  connexion. 
H^  will  thank  mo  one  day  for  Imving  broken  off 
this.* 

^  She  carried  the  letter  into  the  drawing-room, 
slowly  ootitemplating  it  as  she  went.  She  thought, 
ft>t  due  fleeting  instant,  of  reading  it.  She  was 
tidt'witliheld  by  honour,  but  by  fear.  Sho  Shrank 
fromf  etjoountoring  iu  icontents.  She  glanoed  orcrr 
<^o  maqtelpieoe,'  and  'saw  thbt  tho  hioifer-ihatched 
were  at  hand.  To  mak^'the  kitei^  Uirn  quickly, 
it  Wib^  neeesterv  t^  d^nfeldi  Ji/     She  pat  tho  child 
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down  upon  the  rug,— a  favourite  play-place,  for 
the  sake  of  the  gay  pink  and  green  shavings  which, 
at  this  time  of  year,  curtained  the  grate.     While 
baby  crawled,  and  gazed  quietly  and  contentedly 
there,  Mrs.  Rowland  broke  the  seal  of  Margaret's 
letter,  turning  her  eyes  from  the  writing,  laid  the 
blistered  sheet  in  the  hearth,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
The  child  set  up  a  loud  crow  of  delight  at  the 
flame.     At  that  moment,  even   this  simple  and 
familiar  sound  startled  its  mother  out  of  all  power 
of  self-control.     She  snatched  up  the  child  with  a 
vehemence  which  frightened  it  into  a  shrill  cry. 
She  feared  the  nursemaid  would  come  before  all 
the  sparks  were  out;  and  she  tried  to  quiet  th^ 
baby  by  dancing  it  before  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece.     She  met  her  own  face  there,  white 
as  ashes ;  and  the  child  saw  nothing  that  could 
amuse  it,  while  its  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears. 
She  opened  the  window  to  let  it  hearken  to  the 
church-clock  ;  and  the  device  was  effectual.     Baby 
composed  its  face  to  serious  listening,  before  the 
long    succession   of    strokes   was    finished,    and 
allowed  the  tears  to  be  wiped  from  its  cheeks. 

One  thing  more  remained  to  be  done.  Mrs. 
Rowland  heard  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  looked  out : 
it  was  Betsy's. 

**  I  thought  it  was  you.  Pray  desire  cook  to 
fiend  up  a  cup  of  broth  for  Miss  Rowland's  lunch ; 
and  be   sure  and  let  Miss  Rowland  know,  the 
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moment  it  is  ready. — Mr.  Enderby  is  m  the 
shrubbery,  I  think,'*'* 

"  Yes,  ma'^am ;  seeing  he  was  there,  I  was 
coming  to  ask  about  the  letter,  ma'^am,  to  carry  it 
to  him.'*^ 

"  O,  that  letter, — I  sent  it  to  him.  He  has  got 
it.     Tell  cook  directly  about  the  broth/' 

At  lunch  time,  one  of  the  children  was  desired 
to  summon  uncle  Philip.  Mrs.  Rowland  took  care 
to  meet  him  at  the  garden  door.  She  saw  him 
cast  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  study  mantelpiece, 
as  he  passed  the  open  door.  His  sister  observed 
that  she  believed  it  was  past  post-time  for  this 
half- week.  He  sighed  deeply ;  and  she  felt  that 
no  sigh  of  his  had  ever  so  gone  to  her  heart  before. 

"  Why,  mama  !  do  look !  '*'*  cried  George,  as 
well  as  a  mouthful  of  bread  would  allow.  "  Look 
at  the  chimney  !  Where  are  all  the  shavings 
gone  I  There  is  the  knot  at  the  top  that  they 
were  tied  together  with,  but  not  a  bit  of  shaving 
left.     Have  they  blown  up  the  chimney  ? " 

"  What  will  poor  baby  say  ? "  exclaimed  Ma- 
tilda.    "  All  the  pretty  pink  and  green  gone  !  ^ 

"  There  is  some  tinder  blowing  about,''  observed 
George.     *'  I  do  believe  they  have  been  burnt." 

"  Shut  the  window,  George,  will  you !  There 
is  no  bearing  this  draught.  There  is  no  bearing 
Betsy'*fi  waste  either.  She  has  burned  those  shav- 
ings somehow  in  cleaning  the  grate.  Her  carelesn- 
ness  is  past  endurance.'' 


1 10*  .'» 
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p'VMaW  he^'buyf^^fei^  »4r'}Aultii^;  ilntttli^  for 

uncle  the  dish' of  ctHTantfl.^  v  /.  •• 

•    Philip  knguidly  picked  u  feWbuncfhes:  '  Ho  had 
noticed  tiothmg  that  had  passed,  as  his'siister  S^ras 

•  glad  tO'  obeeirve.  Besides  helhg' ibo  iAiieh' iicms- 
i  tomedto  hear  ooitiplaint^'  of  the  flferirkiits  to  ^ve 
'  any  heed  to  them,  he  was  ttow  bn^ossed  VitHnis 

•  own  wretched  thoughts.     Every  five  triimitcs^ttmt 
passed  without  bringing  a  reply  fr6fti*  Ma'i^gha^t, 

i  went  to  confirm  his  most  painfnl  impressions. 
Margaret  meantime  was  sitting  alone  Itk  her 

• 

chamber,  enduring  the  long  morning  aS  sNe  b^t 
might.     Now  plying  her  needle  as  if  life  aepetid^d 
on  her  industry,  and  now  throwing  up  her  eriiplby- 
mont  in  disgust,  she  listened  for  the  one  sdiiiYd*  ^lo 
needed  to  hoar,  till  her  soul  was  sick  of  eveijr-oth^. 
*I  must  live  wholly  within  myself  now,' she  thdi^t, 
-.*  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.     I  can  never ^spWak^f 
liim,  or  allow  Hester  and  Maria  to  speak'bf  lifin 
itomc;  for  they  will  blame  him.     Every '  6hfe*Wll 
■  Umie  him :  Maria  did  yesterday.    No  on^"wlll  flo 
fai±  justice.     I  cannot  ask  Mrs.  Grey;  as't'^n- 
'i  tended,  anything  of  what  she  ihay  Have  scfen  and 
ilieaTid  ulk)ut  all  this.     I  ^lave  hail  my  joy  to  toyseff : 
'ill  ha^'carHcd 'about  my  i^itaify  ^toty  ahd  bli^in 
I  his  beidg  minc^:  and  libw  I  miist  Hve  kloiie  tfpon 
my  grief  for 'hin]f;i'ibr  n6  one  per6on  m  the  worid 
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mill  pit];  2U%d  justiiy  Ujb^  hmt  inyMlL  ^  Ha  bius  done 
me  no  wrong  that  he  could  help.    His  -stayibg 

.  away  to-day  »  to  «%ve  me  pftki,.  as  JietUnkfi.  I 
wish  I  had  not  said  in  my  hiieit  that  he  has  been 
harsh  to  me.  Perhaps  he  Mfould  have  bceii  here 
by  this  time  if  I  had  not  said  that. — ^How  afraid 
he  wa4,  that  day  in  the  spring  when  he  urged  me 

.  so  to  marry  at  once — (O !  if  I  had,  all  this  would 
have  been,  saved !  and  yet  I  thought,  and  I  still 
thinks  I  was  right ;)  but  how  afraid  he  was  of  our 
partings  lest  evil  should  oome  between  us !  I  pix>- 
mised  him  it  should  not,  for  my  own  port :  but 

.  who  could  have  thought  that  tlie  mistrust  would 
be  on  his  side  ?  He  had  a  superstitious  feding,  he 
said,  that  something  would  happen,  —  that  we 
should  be  parted :  and  I  would  not  hear  of  it. 
How  presumptuous  I  was  1  How  did  I  dare  to  make 
so  light  of  what  has  come  so  dreadfully  true  J-— O ! 
why  are  we  so  made  that  we  cannot  see  into  one 

.  another's  hearts  I  If  we  are  made  to  depend  on  one 
another  so  absolutely  as  we  are,  so  that  we  hold  one 
another'^s  peace  to  cherish  or  to  crush,  why  is  it  such 
a  blind  dependence  I  Why  are  we  left  so  helpless ! 
Why,  with  so  many  powers  as  are  given  us,  have 
we  not  that  one  other,  worth  all  the  rest,  of 
mutual  insight  I  If  God  would  bestow  this  power 
for  this  one  day,  I  would  give  up  all  else  for  it  ibr 
ever  after.  Philip  would  trust  lueagaiatiLen,  add 
I  should  understand  him^  and  I.  could  nest  after- 

f3 
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ward«,  happen  trhftt  Jttiglit, — thotigh  then  nothing 
would  happen  but  what  wad  good.  Bat  now,  afaut 
in,  each  into  ourselves,  with  anger  and  sortow  all 
about  us,  from  some  mistake  which  a  moment''^ 
insight  might  remove,  —  it  is  the  dreariest,  ii» 
most  tormenting  state !  What  are  all  the  locks, 
abd  bars,  and  fetters  in  the  world  to  it !  So  near 
each  other  too  !  When  one  look,  one  tone,  might 
perhaps  lead  to  the  clearing  np  of  it  all !  There 
is  no  occasion  to  bear  this,  however.  So  near  as 
we  arcy  nothing  should  prevent  our  meeting,-*-* 
nothing  shall  prevent  it/ 

She  started  up,  and  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  gloves :  but  when  her  hand  was  on  the  lock 
of  her  door,  her  heart  misgave  her.  ^  K  it  should 
fail !'  she  thought.  ^  If  he  should  neither  look  at 
me  nor  speak  to  me, — if  he  should  leave  me  as  he 
did  yesterday !  I  should  never  get  over  the  shame* 
I  dare  not  store  up  such  a  wretched  remembrance, 
to  make  me  miserable  as  often  as  I  think  of  it,  for 
as  long  as  I  live.  If  he  will  not  come  after  reading 
my  letter,  neither  would  he  hear  me  if  I  went  to 
him.  O  !  he.  is  very  unjust !  After  all  his  fears 
of  my  being  influenced  against  him,  he  might  have 
distrusted  himself.  After  making  mo  promise  to 
write,  on  the  first  doubt  that  any  one  might  try  to 
put  into  my  mind,  he  might  have  remembered  to 
do  the  same  by  me,  instead  of  coming  down  in  this 
way,  not  to  explain,  but  to  overwhelm  me  with  his 


displeasure,  witlK)ut  giving  me  a  moment's  time  to 
justify  myself.  Edward  seems  strangely  unkind 
too/  she  sighed,  as  she  slowly  untied  her  bonnet 
and  put  it  away,  as  if  to  avoid  tempting  herself 
with  the  sight  of  it  again.  ^  I  never  knew  Edward 
nnjust  or  unkind  before ;  but  I  heard  him  ask 
Philip  why  he  staid  to  hear  me  in  the  abbey  yester- 
day; and  though  he  has  been  with  Philip  this 
morning,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  bring  us  together.  When 
such  as  Edward  and  Philip  do  so  wrong,  one  does 
not  know  where  to  trust,  or  what  to  hope.  There 
18  nothing  to  trust,  but  God  and  the  right.  I  will 
live  for  these  ;  and  no  one  shall  henceforth  hear  me 
complain,  or  see  me  droop,  or  know  anything  of 
what  lies  deepest  in  my  heart.  This  must  be 
possible ;  it  has  been  done.  Many  nuns  in  their 
convents  have  carried  it  through :  and  missionaries 
in  heathen  countries,  and  all  the  wisest  who  have 
been  before  their  age ;  and  some  say, — Maria  would 
say, — almost  every  person  who  has  loved  as  I  have  : 
but  I  do  not  believe  this :  I  do  not  believe  that  many 
«-~that  any  can  have  felt  as  I  do  now.  It  is  not 
natural  and  right  that  any  shouldliveaslmeantodo. 
We  are  made  for  confidence,  not  for  such  solitude 
and  concealment.  But  it  may  be  done  when  cir- 
cumstances press  as  they  do  upon  me  ;  and^  if  God 
gives  me  strength,  I  will  do  it.  I  will  live  for  Him 
and  his ;  and  my  heart,  let  it  suffer  as  it  may,  shall 


silent .a«,tbe,gra);e;.,  I,,,  i;^,,..^  ...  ^ 

.  Xhc  Tcs<^ution  hel4,jlipr /9ome,.Jioup3«  ,  Margaret, 
was  <]iuiet  and  ooinpojsed  jbhrough  disuxer,  t^^ougli. 
hor  expectation,  instead  of  dying  out,  grew.  nv>vp 
intense  with  every  hour.  .After  .dinner,  Hope 
ifrged,  his  wife  to  >valk  with  him.  :  It*  had  been  ni 
&f^Q  ^ay,  and  she  had  iiot,.Wu.iOfit^>  There  tvto 
st^l  anoUier  hour  before  darH-  Would  not^aiH 
garet  go  too  I  No ;  Margaret  could  npt  leave 
home.  -,    .,. 

When  Hester  came  down,  equipped  for  lii^r  walk, 
she  sat  beside  her  sister  on  the  £ofa  for  a  minute  or 
two,  while  waiting  for  Edward. 

"  Margaret,'*'*  said  she,  "  will  you  let  me  ^  ^na* 
word  to  you?"  .  i 

"  Anything,  Hester,  if  you  will  not  be  hard; 
upon  any  one  whom  you  cannot  fully  undorstsmA'T^ 

^^  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  liard^  loye«    Out; 
there  was  once  a  time,  above  a  year  ago,  wheniyoa 
warned  me,  kindly  warned  mo,  tliough  I  did  09<^  * 
receive  it  kindly,  against  pride  as  a  support.  _  Y<)a  < 
said  it  could  not  support  me  4  and  you  said  tiTuly* 
May  I  say  the  same  to  you  nowr"*  .  i 

.  "  Thank  you.  It  is  kind  of  you.  I  will  conan  ' 
dpr ;  but  I  do  not  thiok  that  I  luvve  any  pride  1 
in  me  to-day. •   1  feel.humbjed  enough^'" 

,"  It  is  not  for  .you  to.  feel  hmoblcdv  love.  He-  • 
verence  yourself;    for  you  may.      Nothing    has 


htLppcneh  to  'impaiV  yHiii*  ^^iP-i-espect.'^  lAclmit 
freely  to  your  o^^-n  mind,  and  to  us,  that  yoii  iiave 
been  cruelly  injured,'  ahd  that  you  Buflfer'as  you 
mu«t  and  ought.  Admit  this  freely,  and  then  rely 
on  yourself  and  u»."  -       » 

Margaret  shook  her  head.l  Slie  did  not  say  it, 
but  she  felt  that  she  conld  not  rely  on  Ed'^ard 
^vhile  he  seemed  to  stand  between  her  and  Philipi' 
H«  <tame  in  at  the  moment,  and  she  averted  hei^ 
eyes  from  him.  He  felt  her  displeasure  in'  M» 
heart's  core. 

When  they  returned,  sooner  than  she  had  ex- 
pected, from  their  walk,  they  had  bad  news  for  her, 
which  they  had  agreed  it  was  most  merciful  not 
to  delay.  They  had  seen  Enderby  in  Mr.  Row- 
land's gig  on  the  Blickley  road.  He  had  his  car- 
pet bag  with  him ;  and  Mr.  Rowland'^s  man  was 
undoubtedly  driving  him  to  Blickley,  to  meet  the 
night  coach  for  London. 

•  •*  It  is  better  to  save  you  all  further  useless 
expectation,"*,  observed  Edward,  *'  We  keep 
nothing  from  you.*^  ' 

'^  You  keep  nothing  from  me  I  '**  said  Margaret, 
now  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him.  "  Then  what  is 
yoor  reason  for  not  having  brought  ns  together,  if 
indeed  you  have  not  kept  us  apart?'  Do  you' 
suppose  I  did  not  hear  yon  send  him  from  me  yes-'  • 
terday !  And  how  do  I  know  that  you  have  not 
kept  him  away  to-day  V 
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"  My  dear  Margaret ! ''  exeUkned  Hester :  but 
a  look  from  her.  buaband^  and  the  recolleotion  of 
Margaret's  miaery,  silenced  her*  For  the  first 
time,  Hester  forgave  on  the  instant  the  act  of 
blaming  her  husband. 

"  Whatever  I  have  done,  whether  it  appears 
clear  to  you  or  not,"  replied  Hope,  "  is  from  the 
most  tender  respect  for  your  feelings.  I  shall  al« 
ways  respect  them  most  tenderly ;  and  not  the  les^ 
for  their  being  hurt  with  me." 

^'  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  meaning  all  that  m 
kind,  Edward :  but  surely  when  two  people  mis- 
understand each  other,  it  is  best  that  they  should 
meet-  If  you  have  acted  from  a  regard  to  what 
you  consider  my  dignity,  I  could  wish  that  you  had 
left  the  charge  of  it  to  myself." 

"  You  are  right :  quite  right."*' 

*'  Then  why  .  .  .  .  O  !  Edward,  if  you  repent 
what  you  have  done,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  !  ^ 

"  I  do  not  repent.  I  have  done  you  no  wrong 
to-day,  Margaret.  I  grieve  for  you,  but  I  could 
not  have  helped  you.'' 

^'  Let  us  never  speak  on  this  subject  again,^*  said 
Margaret,  stung  by  the  consciousness  of  having  bo 
soon  broken  the  resolution  of  the  morning,  that 
her  suffering  heart  shoidd  be  as  silent  ajB  the  grave. 
^^  It  is  not  from  pride,  Hester,  that  I  say  so ; 
but  let  us  never  again  speak  of  all  this." 

*'  Let  us  know  but  one  thing,  Margaret,''  said 
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Edward ; — *'  that  yowra  is  tho  generous  silence  of 
forgiveness.  I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  him, 
— ^for  I  fear  you  will  forgive  him  sooner  than  we 
can  do.  I  do  not  mean  him  particularly,  nor 
those  who  have  poisoned  his  ear ;  but  all.  Only 
tell  us  that  your  silence  is  the  oblivion  of  mercy, 
so  mourhing  for  the  erring  that,  for  its  own  sake, 
it  remembers  their  transgressions  no  more." 

Margaret  looked  up  at  them  both.  Though  her 
eyes  swam  in  tears,  there  was  a  smile  upon  her 
lips  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  brother, 
and  yielded  herself  to  Hester^s  kiss. 


\    .. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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THE   COXQtJERdtf. 

/   : .    .   *      •    •      .  •  V 
Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  Qij^d  herself  much. the 

happier  for  being  borne  out  by  the  whole  world 
in  her  assertions,  that  Philip  and  Margaret  wexe 
not  engaged.  She  knew  that,  with  regard  to  this^ 
she  now  stood  justified  in  the  eyes  of  all  Deer- 
brook,— that  almost  every  one  there  now  believed 
that  it  had  been  an  entanglement  from  wliich  she 
had  released  her  brother.  From  selfisli  fear,  from 
dread  of  the  eonsequences  of  going  so  far  as  to  b^ 
again  sent  by  her  husband  to  Cheltenham,  o^  by 
the  Levitts  to  Coventry;  from  foresight  of  the 
results  wliich  would  ensue  from  her  provoking  aii 
inquiry  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Uopes, 
— ^an  inquiry  which  might  end  in  the  reconciUation 
of  Philip  and  Alargaret,  and  in  some  unpleasant 
discoveries  about  herself, — she  was  very  guarded 
respecting  tlie  grand  accusation  by  which  she  hiwl 
wrought  on  her  brother.  No  hint  of  it  got  abroad 
in  Dcerbrook  :  nothing  was  added  to  the  ancient 
gossip  ^bout  the  I^opes  not  being  very  happy 


together.      Mrs.  Rowland  knew  that  affairs  stood 
in  this  satisfactory  state.     She  knew  that  Margaret 
was  exposed  to  as  much  observation  and  inquiry 
as  a  country  village  affords,  respecting  her  disap- 
pointed attachment, — that  the  Greys   were  very 
angry,  and  praised  Margaret  to  every  person  they 
met, — that  Mr.  Walcot  eulogised  Mrs.  Rowland's 
discernment  to  all  Mrs.  Rowland's  party, — ^that 
Mrs.  Howell  and  Miss  Miskin  lifted  up  their  eyes 
in  thankfulness  at  Mr.  Enderhy's  escape  from  such 
a  connexion,  — that  Mr.  Hope  was  reported  to  be 
rather  flat  in  spirits,  and  that  Margaret  was  cer- 
tainly looking  thin  : — she  knew  of  all  this  success, 
and  yet  she  was  not  happier  than  six  months  ago 
The  drawback  on  such  successes  is,  that  they  are 
never  complete.     There  is  always  some  Mordecai 
sitting  at  the  gate  to  mar  the  enjoyment.     Mrs. 
llowland  was  aware  of  Mrs.  James  having  dropped 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  nothing  to  do  with 
anybody's  family  quarrels ;  that  there  was  always 
a  groat  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  such  cases ; 
and  that  they  had  never  seen  anything  but  what 
was  amiable  and  pleasant  in  Miss  Ibbotson  and 
her  connexions.     She  knew  that  Dr.  Levitt  called 
on  the  Hopes  full  as  often  as  at  any  house  in 
Deerbrook ;  and  that  Mrs.  Levitt  liad  offered  to 
take  some  of  Margaret''8  plants  into  her  green- 
house, to  be  nursed  through  the  winter.     She  was 
always  hearing  that  Miss  Young  and  Matgaret 
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were  much  together^  and  that  they  were  happy  in 
each  other^s  society ;  and  she  alternately  fancied 
them  talking  about  her,  exposing  to  each  other 
the  injuries  she  had  wrought  to  both,  and  enjoying 
an  oblivion  of  their  cares  in  her  despite.  She 
could  never  see  Maria  taking  an  airing  in  the 
Greys^  shrubbery,  leaning  on  Margaret'^s  ann,  or 
Margaret  turning  in  at  the  farrier's  gate,  without 
feeling  her  colour  rise.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Jones 
was  apt  to  accommodate  Miss  Ibbotson  with  a 
choice  of  meat,  in  preference  to  his  other  customers; 
and  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  spoken  indignantly  to  a 
neighbour  about  fine  gentlemen  from  London  that 
think  little  of  breaking  one  young  heart  after 
another,  to  please  their  own  vanity,  and  never 
come  back  to  look  upon  the  eyes  that  they  have 
made  dim,  and  the  cheeks  that  grow  pale  for  them. 
All  these  things  Mrs.  Rowland  knew ;  and  they 
ate  into  her  heart.  In  these  days  of  her  triumph 
she  moved  about  in  fear,  and  no  hour  passed 
without  troubling  her  victory.  She  felt  that  die 
could  not  rest  till  the  comer-house  family  was  got 
rid  of-  They  did  not  seem  disposed  io  move  of 
their  own  accord.  She  incessantly  expressed  her 
scorn  of  the  want  of  spirit  oi  a  professional  maa 
who  would  live  on  in  a  place  where  he  had  lost  his 
practice,  and  where  a  rival  wac^  daily  riaing  upon 
his  ruins:  but  the  Hopes  staid  on  still.  Wedc 
after  week  they  were  to  be  met  in  the  lanes  and 
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meadowra^^^ow  gieaAtiig  in  the  mke  ot  tba  har- 
vest-wain, with  Fanny  and  Mary,  for  the  benefit  of 
-widow  Rye ;  now  blackberry^-gathering  m  ih^ 
fields;  now  nutting  in  the  hedgenrows.  The  quai^ 
terly  term  came  ronnd,  and  no  notice  that  he 
might  look  out  for  another  tenant  reaohed  Mr. 
Bx>wland.  If  th^  would  not  go  of  their  own 
accord,  they  must  be  dislodged;  for  she  Ml, 
tiiongh  she  did  not  fully  admit  the  truth  to  herself, 
Uiat  she  could  not  much  longer  endure  their 
presence.  She  looked  out  for  an  opportunity  of 
opening  the  subject  advantageously  with  Mr. 
Rowland. 

The  wine  and  walnuts  were  on  the  table,  and  the 
gentleman  and  lady  were  amusing  themselves  with 
lotting  Anna  and  Ned  try  to  crack  wahiuts,  (the 
three  elder  children  being  by  this  time  at  school  at 
Blickley,)  when  Mrs.  Rowland  began  her  attack. 

**  My  dear,*"  said  she,  **  is  the  comer-house  in 
perfectly  good  repair  at  present!'' 

^^  I  believe  so.  It  was  thoroughly  set  to  rights 
when  Mr.  Hope  went  into  it,  and  again  after  the 
riot;  and  I  have  heard  no  complaint  mnce.'" 

^*  Ah !  after  the  riot ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to 
know.    The  surgery  is  weQ  fitted  up,  is  it  !^ 

**"  No  doubt.  The  ma^strates  took  care  that 
every  thing  should  be  done  handsaooidy.  Mr. 
Hope  was  fully  satisfied.^' 

*^  He  was!  Then  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
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WiUoot'liM 'betteir  reiriotio  to  %he'  ocnieisdouse 
when  the  Hep<^fi  go  away.  It  i«  made  to  be  a 
surgeon's  residence :  and  I  own  I  do  not  lik^  t6 
■ee  those  blinds  of  Mr.  Walcot's,  with  that  staring 
word  '  Surgery,'  upon  them,  in  the  windows  of  tny 
poor  mother's  breakfast-room/'  •  • 
1   \^.  Hot  I :  but  the  Hopes  aire  not  ^ing  tbt^ 

.  .**  I  I  believe  they  will*  be  leaving  Deorbrook. 
before,  long.-'  11 

^'l  believe  not.*'  ! 

:   ^^  My  dear  Mr,.  Rowland,  I  have  reason  for  what 
I  say." 

''  So  have  I. — Take  care  of  that  little  tliumb  of 
yours,  my  darling,  or  you  will  be  cracking  it 
instead  of  the  walnut."  !    - 

*'  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  thq 
Hopes  will  not  leave  Deorbrook,  Mr*  Rmviandi''  < 

'*  Mr.  Hope  told  me  so  himself."  -     I 

"  Ah  !  that  is  nothing.  You  will  be  aboiit  the 
last  person  he  will  inform  of  his  plana  Mr;>Wal- 
cot's  nearest  friend^  will  be  the  last  to  know^.ttf 
Qoui'se.''  .    -I    *. 

,  f '  Pmy,  do  not  make  me  Out  onfe  of  Mr«  Wal<» 
cpt'fi  neajT^st  friends,  my  dear.  I  have  a  very  nKgM 
aoqvaipUuQt^e  with/tb^  young  genUeman,'  vnd.da 
j^iMt^nd/toibavo.itipEa^  •>••' 

: '  f '  .l(m  Mj^f^  nbw  /to>  anA(>y  me,  my  Ibvi^  z  >  but 
you  may  change  your  iniodb  .H.  ybsjbonld 
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Mi:<  Waleat.  yoir  son-khlnwi  aik.T$o(tiQ>futuiw  dfl^ 
you.  ivUl  4iot  gQ  on  to  call  him  aflUgbiit^^uftititaode^ 
lauppoae/^  i  ,    .  ■   .1  -, ,    »♦ 

,^' My  fion-in^law !  Harfd  you  been  asking'- ^Iuok 
to  marry  Matilda  T 

*^  I  wait,  Mr.  Rowland^  till  he  asks  it  lumadf ; 
which  I  foresee  he  will  do  as  soon  ais  out  dear  girl 
is  old  enough  to  warrant  his  introducing  the  mtn 
j^t..  Mjti  accomplishments  aro  ndt  lost  npon  him. 
He  has  the  prophetic  eye  which  sees  what  a  wdn-i 
derfiil  creature  she  must  become.  And  if  we  are 
pensitted  to  mitness  such  an  attachment  as  theirs 
will  be,  and  our  dear  girl  settled  beside  us  here,  we 
shall  have  nothing  left  to  wish.*^ 

^^  To  speak  of  something  more  nearly  at  hand^ 
— I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  will  hold  out  no  ex-^ 
peotation  of  the  comer-house  to  Mr.  Waloot,  as  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  vacated.'" 

*^  Has  the  rent  been  regularly  paid,  so  far  V 

"  To  be  Store  it  has.*" 

**■  By  Mr.  Grey's  help,  I  have  no  doubt. — Mf 
dear^  I  know  what  I  am  saying.  The  Hopes  are 
as  poor  as  the  rats  in  your  granary ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Orey  will  long  go  on  pay- 
ing iheir  rent  for  them,  jost  for  the'  flhdie  of  site- 
taiimg  Mr.Hotpo  against  Mr;  Walcdt.  Itlft'payin^ 
too  dear  for  the  fancy. — ^Tbe  Hopeftir^^^^h'^t^bedly 
piBtehed  fikr  money.  They  have  dnyppetftlfeii^  sub- 
scription to  the  bdok-dub;^     >  '     •-»''•»<      ^^i*  "'  < 
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.  ^  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.    I  would  give  half 
I  am  worth  that  it  were  otherwise.'" 

^'  Give  it  them  at  once,  then,  and  it  will  be 
otherwifie.^' 
.  "  I  would,  gladly ;  but  they  will  not  take  it."" 

*'  I  advise  you  to  try,  however ;  it  would  make 
such  a  pretty  romantic  story !-— Well,  Mr.  Orey  is 
extremely  mortified  at  their  withdrawing  from  the 
book-dub.  He  remonstrated  very  strongly  indeed.^* 

^'  That  does  not  agree  very  wdl  with  his  paying 
their  rent  for  them." 

"  Perfectly  well.  He  thinks  that  if  he  under- 
takes the  large  thing,  for  the  sake  of  their  credit, 
they  might  have  managed  the  small.  This  is  his 
way  of  viewing  the  matter,  no  doubt.  He  sees 
how  their  credit  will  suffer  by  their  giving  up 
the  book-club.  He  sees  how  everybody  will  remark 
upon  it.*" 

"  So  do  they,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  And  the  matter  will  not  be  mended  by  Sophia 
Grey's  nonsense.  What  absurd  things  that  girl 
does  I  I  wonder  her  mother  allows  it,*— only  that, 
to  be  sure,  she  is  not  much  wiser  herself.  Sophia 
has  told  some  of  her  acquaintance,  and  nil  Deer- 
brook  will  hear  it  before  long,  that  her  cousins 
have  v^ithdrawn  from  the  book-club  on  account  of 
Hester^s  situation ;  that  they  are  to  be  so  bus^ 
with  the  baby  that  is  coming,  that  they  will  have 
no  time  to  read.*" 


••  Afl  long  as  the  Hopes  are  above  fiike  pre- 
tences, they  need  not  care  for  Bxtch,  as  are  made 
for  them. — There  !  show  mama  what  a  nice  plump 
walnut  you  have  cracked  for  her.'*' 

**  Nicely  done,  my  pet.  But,  Mr.  Rowland,  the 
Hopes  cannot  hold  on.  They  cannot  possibly  stay 
here.  You  will  not  get  their  rent  at  Christmas, 
depend  upon  it.^^ 

^^  I  shall  not  press  them  for  it,  I  assure  you.^' 

"  Then  you  will  be  imjust  to  your  family.  You 
owe  it  to  your  children,  to  say  nothing  of  myadf, 
to  look  after  your  property." 

"  I  owe  it  to  them  not  to  show  myself  a  harsh 
landlord  to  excellent  tenants.  But  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  what  will  happen  at  Christ- 
mas. It  may  be  that  the  rent  will  make  its  appear- 
imce  <m  the  morning  of  quarter-day  ."^ 

"  Then,  if  not,  you  will  give  them  notice  that  the 
house  is  let  from  the  next  quarter,  will  you  not  ?  '* 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear.'' 

"  If  you  do  not  like  to  undertake  the  office  your- 
self, perhaps  you  will  let  me  do  it.  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  courage  about  doing  disagreeable  things,  on 

occasion." 

"  You  have,  my  dear ;  but  I  do  not  wish  tiiat 
this  should  bo  done.  I  mean,  I  desire  thai  it  be 
not  done.  Tlie  Hopes  shaU  live  in  that 
of  mine  as  long  as  they  please.  And  ii;* 
tinned    Mr.   Rowland,  not  liking  the 
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of  his  lady's  eyo,—"  If  any  one  disturbs  them  in 
their  present  abode,  the  consequence  will  be  that  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  invite  them  here.  I  shall 
establish  them  in  this  very  house,  sooner  than  that 
they  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  Deerbrook  against 
their  will ;  and  then,  my  dear,  you  will  have  to  bo 
off  to  Cheltenham  again.'^ 

**  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Mr.  Rowland! 
Who  should  disturb  them,  if  you  won't  be  open 
to  reason,  so  ss  to  do  it  yourself!  I  thought  you 
knew  enough  of  what  it  is  to  bo  ridden  by  poor 
tenants,  to  wish  to  avoid  the  plague,  if  warned 
in  time.  But  some  people  can  never  take  wam- 
mg. 

"  Let  us  see  that  you  can,  my  love.  You  will 
remember  what  I  have  said  about  the  Hopes  being 
disturbed,  I  have  no  doubt.— And  now  we  have 
done  with  that,  I  want  to  tell  you  ....'' 

**  Presently,  when  we  have  really  done  with  this 
subject,  my  dear.     I  have  other  reasons  .  .  .  ,- 

"  Which  you  will  spare  me  the  hearing.  My 
dear  PrisciUa,  there  are  no  reasons  on  earth  which 
can  justify  me  in  turning  this  family  out  of  their 
house,  or  you  m  asking  me  to  do  it.  Let  us  hear 
no  more  about  it.'*' 

"  But  you  must  hear.  I  will  be  heard  on  a 
subject  in  which  I  have  such  an  interest,  Mr. 
Rowhind.'' 
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"  Ring  the  bell,  my  UtUe  fellow^  PuD  hard. 
That's  it !— Candles  in  the  office  immediately. "' 

And  Mr.  Rowland  tossed  off  the  last  half  of  his 
glass  of  port,  kissed  the  little  ones^  and  was  gone. 
The  lady  remained  to  oompassionate  herself,  which 
she  did  very  deeply,  that  she  could  find  no  means 
of  ridding  herself  of  the  great  plague  of  h^  life. 
These  people  were  always  in  her  way,  and  no  one 
would  help  her  to  dislodge  them.  Her  own  hus* 
band  was  against  her^-H^uite  unmanageable  and 
perverse. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THS  YICTtHS. 


If  Mrs.  Rowland  was  dissatisfied  with  her  sno- 

cess,  while  seeing  that  some  resources  of  eomforli 
remained  to  the  Hopes  and  Margaret,  a  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  comer-house  would  probably 
have  affected  her  deeply,  and  set  her  moralizing  on 
the  incompleteness  of  all  human  triumphs.  There 
was  peace  there  which  even  she  could  not  invade, 
— could  only,  if  she  had  known  it,  envy.  Her 
power  was  now  exhausted,  and  her  work  was 
unfinished.  For  many  weeks,  she  had  made  Mar- 
garet as  miserable  as  she  had  intended  to  make 
her.  Margaret  had  suffered  from  an  exasperating 
sense  of  injury ; — but  that  was  only  for  a  few 
hours.  Hers  was  not  a  nature  which  could  retain 
personal  resentment  for  any  length  of  time.  She 
needed  the  rehef  of  compassionate  and  forgiving 
feelings ;  and  she  cast  herself  into  them  for  solace, 
as  the  traveller,  emerging  from  the  glaring  desert^ 
throws  himself  down  beside  the  gushing  spring  in 
the  shade.    From  the  moment  that  she  did  this^ 
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it  became  her  chief  trouble  that  Philip  was  blamed 
by  others.  Her  friends  said  as  little  as  they  could 
in  reference  to  him,  out  of  regard  for  her  feelings: 
but  she  could  not  help  seeing  that  Marians  indig- 
nation was  strong,  and  that  Hester  oonsidered 
that  her  sister  had  had  a  happy  escape  from  a 
man  capable  of  treating  her  as  Philip  had  done. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  undertake  his  defence, 
Margaret  would  have  done  so.  As  there  were 
no  means  of  working  upon  others  to  foi-give  her 
wrongs,  she  made  it  her  consolation  to  forgive 
them  doubly  herself;  to  cheer  up  under  them ; 
to  live  for  the  aim  of  bemg  the  more  worthy  of 
Philip'^s  love,  the  less  he  believed  her  to  be  so. 
Her  lot  was  far  easi^  now  than  it  had  be^i  in  the 
winter.  She  had  been  his ;  and  she  believed  that 
she  stiU  occupied  his  whole  soul.  She  was  not 
now  the  solitary,  self-despising  being  she  had  felt 
herself  before.  Though  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  him  as  if  the  grave  lay  between  them,  she 
knew  that  sympathy  with  her  heart  and  mind 
existed.  She  experienced  the  struggles,  the  moan- 
ing efibrts,  of  affections  doomed  to  s<ditude  and 
Bilfflioe;  the  shrinking  from  a  whole  long  life  of 
self-reliance,  of  exclusion  from  domestic  life ;  the 
occasional  horrcHr  of  contemplating  the  waste  and 
withering  of  some  of  the  noblest  parts  of  die  'war 
mortal  nature, — a  waste  and  withering  whidi  are 
the  ahnast  certain  consequence  of  violenee  done  to 
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ita  instincts  atudi  'M  I9*W6« ,  \  FiT^^^ni  ;tb^?  pajps  an4 
terrora  abe  wrfferedj;  «imii.  fi:Qm  ,^i^e.  of  Binaller 
adCDunt^-^froBi  .the  petty  M^uljbs  or  speculations  of 
the  more  eoarse-niiiided  of  ber  neighboms,  and  the 
b^ing  too  suddenly  reminded  by  passing  circuQb- 
itances  of  tiie  change  whipb;^ha4  cozpe  QY$r  )^er 
expectations  and  proiq>ects:  but  her  love,  her.fprr 
gireness,  her  oonvicti<Hi  of  bebg  beloved,  ,bore,ber 
tiurough  all  these,  and  saved  her  from  that  fevpr  of 
the  heart,  in  the  paroxysms  of  which  she  had,  in 
her  former  and  severer  trial,  longed  for  death»  even 
for  non-existence. 

She  oould  enjoy  but  little  of  what  had  been,  her 
favourite  solace  at  that  time.  She  had  but  few 
opportunities  now  for  long  solitary  walks.  She 
saw  the  autumn  fading  away,  melting  in  rain  and 
cold  fog,  without  its  having  been  made  use  of.  It 
had  been  as  unfavourable  a  season  as  the  summer, 
—  dreary,  unproductive,  disappointing  in  every 
way ;  but  there  had  been  days  in  the  latter  autumn 
when  the  sun  had  shown  his  dim  face,  when  the 
dank  hedges  had  looked  fresh,  and  the  fallen  leam 
in  the  wood-paths  had  rustled  under  the  tread.pf 
the  squirrel;  and  Margaret  wou)d  on  such  days 
have  liked  to  spend  the  whole  momii^  in  rambles 
by  hersdf  •  But  there  were  reasons  why  she  shoidd 
n^.  Almost  before  the ,  chilliness  of  the  coming 
0%(moa  began  to  be  felt^  hardship  was  complain)^ 
of  tfatoni^ioiit  (iho  country.    The  prices  of  pron- 
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6101)6  wer^  jftordinattely  high;  ^d  the  evil  conae^ 
quences  Which,  in  the  rutal  districts,  follow  upoa 
a  scarcity,  began  to  make  thenisdyes  felt  The 
poachers  were  daring  beyond  belief ;  and  deep  was 
the  enmity  between  the  large  proprietors  and  the 
labourers  around  them.  The  oldest  men  and 
wohibn,  and  childi^  scarcely  able  to  walk,  were 
f6\ind  trespassing  day  by  day  in  all  plantations^ 
with  bagi^,  aprons,  or  pinafores,  fidl  of  fip<K>neB^ 
tod  wood  snapped  off  from  the  trees^  or  plucked 
out  of  the  hedges.  There  was  no  end  to  repairing^ 
the  fences.  There  were  unpleasant  rumours,  tooy 
bf  its  being  no  longer  safe  to  walk  singly  in  the 
more  retired  places.  No  such  thing  as  highway 
robbery  had  ever  before  been  heard  of  at  Deer- 
brook,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ; 
the  oldest  of  the  inhabitants  being  Jem  Bird,  the  man 
of  a  hundred  years.  But  there  was  reason  now  for 
the  caution.  Mr.  Jones's  meat-cart  had  been 
JBrtopped  on  the  high-road,  by  two  men  who  came 
but  of  the  hedge,  and  helped  themselves  with  what 
the  cart  contained.  An  ill-looking  fellow  had 
crossed  the  path  of  Mrs.  James  and  hw  youi^ 
sister  m  the  Verdon  woods,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  stopping  the  ladies;  but  ludkilythe 
jingling  of  a  timber-wain  waA  heard  below,  sa^  the 
man  had  retreated.  Mr.  Gtey  had  desired  tjiat 
the  ladies  of  his  family  would  not  go  further  with- 
out his  escort  than  a  mite  out  and  baek  agaih  on 
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the  higfa-Fotd.  Tfaey  were  not  to  attempt  Ae 
lanes.  The  Miss  Andersons  no  longer  came  into 
Deerbrook  in  their  pony-chaise ;  and  Mrs.  Howell 
reported  to  all  her  customers  that  Lady  Hunter 
never  walked  in  her  own  grounds  without  a  foot- 
man behind  her,  two  dogs  before  her,  and  the 
gamekeeper  within  hearing  of  a  scream.  Mr. 
Walcot  was  advised  to  leave  his  watch  and  pnrBe 
at  home  when  he  set  forth  to  visit  his  country 
patients;  and  it  did  not  comfort  him  nrach  to 
perceive  that  his  neighbours  were  always  vigilant 
to  note  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  setting  forthy 
and  to  learn  the  precise  time  when  he  might  be 
looked  for  at  home  again.  It  was  observed,  that 
he  was  generally  back  half-an-hour  sooner  than  he 
was  expected,  with  a  very  red  face,  and  his  hone 
all  in  a  foam. 

In  addition  to  these  grounds  of  objection  to 
solitary  walks,  Margaret  had  strong  domestic 
reaaons  for  denying  herself  the  rambles  she  de- 
lighted in.  As  the  months  rolled  on,  poverty 
pressed  closer  and  closer.  When  tiie  rent  w$b 
secured,  and  some  of  the  comforts  provided  wfaieli 
Hester  must  have  in  her  confinement,  so  little  was 
left  that  it  became  necessary  to  limit  the  weddy 
expenses  of  the  family  to  a  sum  small  enough  to 
require  the  nicest  management  and  the  meet  stie- 
auons  domestic  industry  to  make  it  suffice.  Hope 
would  not  pledge  his  credit  while  he  saw  so  littie 
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prospeot  of  redeeming  it.  Hifl  family  were  of  ooo 
mind  as  to  purchasing  nothing  whioh  they  were  not 
certainly  able  to  pay  for.  This  being  his  prima- 
pie,  he  made  every  eifort  to  increase  his  funds.  A 
guinea  or  two  dropped  in  now  and  then,  in  return 
for  contributions  to  medical  periodicals.  Money 
was  due  to  him  from  some^of  his  patients.  To 
these  he  sent  in  his  biUs  again,  and  even  made  per- 
sonal application.  From  several  he*obtained  pro* 
mises  ;  from  two  or  three,  the  amount  of  whose 
debt  was  very  small*  he  got  his  money,  disgraced 
by  smiles  of  wonder  and  contempt.  From  the 
greater  number  he  received  nothing  but  excuses  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  the  times.  The  small 
gums  he  did  recover  were  of  a  value  which  none 
of  the  three  had  ever  imagined  that  money  could 
be  to  them.  Every  little  extra  comfort  thus  ob- 
tained^— the  dinner  of  meat  once  ofbener  in  the 
week,  the  fire  in  the  evening,  the  new  gloves  tox 
Hope,  when  the  old  ones  could  no  longer,  by  any 
mending,  be  made  to  look  fit  for  him, — ^what  a 
hixury  it  was!  And  all  the  more  for  being  secretly 
enjoyed.  No  one  out  of  the  house  had  a  Buq>ieion 
how  far  their  poverty  had  gone.  Mr.  Grey  had 
really  been  vexed  at  them  for  withdrawing  fr<Hii 
the  book-club,  had  attributed  this  instance  of 
economy  to  the  ^^  enthusiasm  ^  whioh  was,  in  his 
eyes,  the  fault  of  the  family;  and  never  draamad 
of  their   not    dining  on  meat,  vegetableSy  and 
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pudding,  with  theit  glass  ef  wine  every  day.  Tlie 
Oreys  little  knew^wliat  a  bleeeing  they  were  c6il- 
iemng  <m  their  oousins,  when  tiiey  insisted  OfH 
having  them  for  a  long  day  once  more  before 
Hester's  confineihent,  and  set  them  down  to  steam- 
ing soup  and  a  plentiful  joint,  and  acoompaniiAente 
without  stint.  The  guests  laughed^  whetf  they 
were  at  home  again,  oyer  the  new  sort  of  pteastit^ 
they  had  felt,  the  delight  at  the  i^ght  dP  a  good 
dinner,  to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  that 
Morris  should  have  had  her  share.  Mottis,  for 
lier  part,  had  been  very  happy  at  home.  She 
had  put  aside  for  her  mistress's  luncheoa  -next 
day,  the  broth  which  she  had  been  told  was  for 
her,  and  had  feasted  on  potatoes  and  water,  Md 
the  idea  of  the  good  dinner  her  young  ladies  were 
to  enjoy.  While  their  affairs  were  in  this  state, 
it  was  a  great  luxury  in  the  family  to  have  axvf  ta^ 
visual  comfort  which  betokened  that  Hope  had  'been 
successful  in  some  of  his  errands, — hadxeceived^a 
fee,  or  recovered  the  amount  of  a  bill.  One  day, 
Morris  brought  in  a  goose  and  giblets,  whichiwd 
been  bought  and  paid  for  by  Mr.  Hope,  the  mea- 
meager  *  said.  Another  morning,  came '  a  saek  'of 
-apples,  firom  the  orehard  of  a  country  patient 
<who  was  willibg  to  pay  in  kind.  At  another  time 
Edward  emptied  his  pockets  of  knitted  wonted 
•ato<ddngaandmiiben8,  the  handiwork  of  afarroer^s 
dame,  who  was  flaittere'd  by  lye  taking  the  pro- 
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.4iiC6  of  bee  evening  industry  instead  of  money, 
.which  fifae  eould  not  well,  spare  at  the  present 
,flea8on.  There  was  more  mirth,  more  real  gladness 
in  the  house,  on  the  arrival  of  windfalls  like  these, 
than  if  Hope  had  daily  exhibited  a  purse  full  of 
^oUL  There  was  no  sting  in  their  poverty ;  no 
-^adventitious  misery  belonging  to  it.  They  suffered 
its  genuine  force,  and  that  was  all. 

What  is  Poverty !  Not  destitution,  but  poverty! 
.-It  has  many  shapes, — aspects  almost  as  various  as 
*the  minds  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  it 
visits.  It  is  famine  to  the  savage  in  the  wilds ; 
it  is  hardship  to  the  labourer  in  the  cottage ;  it 
is  disgrace  to  the  proud;  and  to  the  miser  de- 
spair. It  is  a  spectre  which  *^  with  dread  of 
ehange  perplexes''*  him  who  lives  at  ease.  Such 
are  its  aspects :  but  what  is  it !  It  is  a  deficiency 
of  the  comforts  of  life, — ^a  deficiency  present  and 
toeomeb  It  involves  many  other  things ;  but  this 
js  what  it  is.  Is  it  then  worth  all  the  apprehen- 
sion and  grief  it  occasions  I  Is  it  an  adequate 
eanae  for  the  gloom  of  the  merchant;  the  dis- 
oootent  of  the  artisan,  the  foreboding  sighs  of  the 
mother,  the  ghastly  dreams  which  haunt  the  ava* 
rioious,  the  conscious  debasement  of  the  sabser- 
Tient,  the  humiliation  of  the  proud!  These  are 
-severe  sufferings ;  are  they  authorised  by  the 
nature  of  poverty!  Certainly  not,  if  poverty  ]&• 
dneed  no  ad  ventitions  ev3s»  involved  nothing  bnt  a 
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dsficianoy  of  the  oomfortfl  of  lif e»  feavnig  life  kidf 
imimpured.  ''  The  life  b  more  tkta  food,  and  die 
body  than  niment  i*^  and  the  imtiiiiely  extiaetion 
of  the  life  itself  would  Aot  be  worth  the  pongB 
which  apprehended  poverty  excites.  Bat  poverty 
involves  woes  whieh^  in  their  sum,  aro  hr  gosfttcr 
than  itself.  To  a  multitude  it  it  the  loss  of  a  pur- 
suit which  they  have  yet  to  learn  will  be  oertainly 
mpplied.  For  sueh,  alleviation  or  eompensation  is 
in  store  in  the  rising  up  of  new  objeots,  and  the 
creation  of  firesh  hopes.  The  impoverished  mee- 
chant,  who  may  no  longer  look  out  for  his  argosies, 
may  yet  be  in  glee  whoi  he  finds  it  ^'  a  rare  drop- 
ping morning  for  the  early  oolewort.'*''  To  another 
multitude,  poverty  involves  loss  of  rank, — a  lettiog 
down  among  strai^rs  whose  manners  are  ung»- 
nial,  and  their  thoughts  unfamiliar.  For  these 
thore  may  be  solaee  in  retirement,  or  the  evil  may 
iSUl  short  of  its  threats.  The  reduced  geotlfr- 
woman  may  live  in  patient  solitude,  or  may  grow 
into  sympathy  with  her  neighbours,  by  raisiiig 
Eome  of  them  up  to  hersdf,  and  by  warming  her 
heart  at  the  great  central  fire  of  Humanity,  which 
bums  OD  under  the  crust  of  numners,  as  rough  as 
the  storms  of  the  tropics,  or  as  frigid  as  polar 
snows.  Theavaricious  are  out  of  the  pale  of  peaoe 
abeady,  and  at  all  evoita^ — Poverty  is  most  serir 
oosly  an  evil  to  sons  and  daughters,  who  see  their 
parents  stripped  of  comfort,  at  an  age  when  oqb^ 
fort  is  almost  one  with  fife  itself:  and  to  parente 
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who  watch  the  narrowing  of  the  capacities  of  thdr 
children  by  the  pressure  of  poverty, — ^the  impairing 
of  their  promise,  the  blotting  out  of  their  prospoetiL 
To  such  mourning  children  there  is  little  comfort, 
but  in  contemplating  the  easier  life  which  lies 
behind,  and  (it  may  be  hoped)  the  happier  one 
whidi  stretches  before  their  parents,  on  the  other 
ffide  the  postern  of  life.  If  there  is  sunshine  oa 
the  two  grand  reaches  of  their  path,  the  shadow 
which  lies  in  the  midst  is  necessarily  but  a  tempos 
rary  gloom.  To  grieving  parents  it  should  be  a 
consoling  truth,  that  as  the  hfe  is  more  than  food, 
so  is  the  soul  more  than  instruction  and  opporti:t* 
nity,  and  such  accomplishments  as  man  can  ad- 
minister: that,  as  the  fowls  are  fed  and  the 
lilies  clothed  by  Him  whose  hand  made  the  air 
musical  with  the  one,  and  dressed  the  fields  with 
the  other,  so  is  the  human  spirit  nourished  and 
adorned  by  airs  from  heaven,  which  blow  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  light  from  the  skies,  which  no 
hand  is  permitted  to  intercept.  Parents  know  not 
but  that  Providence  may  be  substituting  the  noblest 
education  for  the  misteaching  of  intermediate  guar* 
dittifl.  It  may  possibly  be  so ;  but  if  not,  still 
there  is  appointed  to  every  human  being  mnch 
training,  many  privileges,  which  capricious  fortune 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  The  father  may 
sigh  to  see  his  boy  condemned  to  the  toil  of  the 
loom,  or  the  gossip  and  dmdgery  of  the  diop,  when 
he  would  fain  have  beheld  him  the  onianent  of  a 
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university ;  bub  ho  Iinow»  not  whether  ft  mora 
ehnple  intefirity.a  luftier  ilimnterostednesE,  m»y  not 
come  out  of  the  humblor  discipline  than  the  higlier 
privilege.  TIiq  motUor's  cyoa  may  swim  im  she 
hears  her  little  daughter  aing  hpr  baby  brother  to 
sleep  on  the  cottage  thn?»hold, — her  eyes  may  swim 
ftt  the  thought  how  those  ivild  and  moving  tunoa 
might  have  bcon  exalted  by  art.  Such  art  would 
baye  been  in  itself  a  good ;  but  woidd  this  uhild 
then  liavo  been,  as  now,  about  her  Father's  buai- 
npss,  which,  in  mioisteriDg  to  one  of  his  little  tmes, 
she  is  na  surely  aa  the  archangel  who  suspends  now 
Byetcnig  of  worlds  in  the  furthest  void !  Her  tKOUf 
pation  is  now  earnest  and  holy ;  and  what  need 
the  true  mother  wish  for  more  '. 

What  is  poverty  to  tfaosc  who  arc  not  thus  set 
in  families  i  What  is  it  to  the  solitary,  or  to 
the  huBbaod  and  wife  who  have  faith  in  eadi 
oUier's  stmigth.  Tf  thpy  hare  the  higher  Eaitii 
which  uicnnlly  originate?  mutual  trust,  mere  ]HmLy 
is  scarcely  worth  a  passing  fear.  If  ibej  have 
plucked  out  the  stings  of  pride  and  sidiisluuMa,  and 
purified  their  vision  by  faitli,  what  in  tberft  to  dread  t 
What  is  tleir  caset  Tlley  have  life,  without  oor- 
tainty  how  it  is  to  be  nonrished.  Tliey  do  without 
certainty.  Iiko  "  the  yonng  ran-ns  whidi  er\',"  and 
work  for  and  enjoy  Uut  uubsistmicf  of  thn  day,  leav- 
ing tlte  morrow  to  tak»  nanj  of  what  eonccnis  it. 
If  living  in  t3%e  dreanEBt  abodes  of  »  towui  ibn 
light  from  withb  Maes  in  tin  darlt  pUee,  and. 
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dispelling  tbo  mists  of  worldly  eare,  guides  to  the 
blessing  of  tending  the  siok^  and  sharing  the  food 
of  to-day  with  the  orphan,  and  him  who  has  no  help 
but  in  them.  If  the  philosopher  goes  into  such 
retreats  with  his  lantern,  there  may  he  best  find 
the  generous  and  the  brave. — If,  instead  of  the 
alloys  of  a  city,  they  live  under  the  open  sky,  they 
ate  yet  lighter  under  their  poverty.  There,  how*- 
ever  blank  the  future  may  lie  before  them,  they 
have  to-day  the  living  reality  of  lawns  and  woods, 
and  flocks  in  ^'the  green  pasture  and  beside -the 
still  watersy^^  which  silently  remind  them  of  the 
Shepherd,  under  whom  they  shall  not  want  any  real 
good  thing.  The  quiet  of  the  shady  lane  is  theirs, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  blossoming  thorn  above  the 
pool.  Delight  steals  through  them  with  the  scent 
of  the  violet,  or  the  new-mown  hay.  If  they  have 
hushed  the  voices  of  complaint  and  fear  within 
/them,  there  is  the  music  of  the  merry  lark  for 
them,  or  of  the  leaping  waterfall,  or  of  a  whole 
orohestra  of  harps,  when  the  breeze  sweeps  through 
a  grove  of  pines.  While  it  is  not  for  fortune  to  *^  rob 
them  of  free  nature's  grace,^  and  while  she  leaves 
thent  life  and  strength  of  limb  and  sonl,  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  future,  though  they  cannot  see  winvt, 
and  the  assurance  of  progression,  though  they  isaa- 
not  see  how, — ^is  poverty  worthy  for.  tbenuelvei,  more 
than  a  passing  doubt  i  Caa  it  efver  be  worth  the 
tormeot  of  fear,  the  bondage-  of  subservienoe  ?-«- 
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the  compromifie  of  free  thought, — the  sacrifice  of 
free  speech, — ^the  bending  of  the  erect  head,  the 
veiling  of  the  open  brow,  the  repression  of  the 
salient  soul  i  If,  instead  of  this,  poverty  should  act 
as  the  liberator  of  the  spirit,  awakening  it  to  trust 
in  God  and  sympathy  for  man,  and  placing  it  aloft, 
fresh  and  free,  like  morning  on  the  hill-top,  to  sur» 
vey  the  expanse  of  life,  and  recognise  its  realities 
from  beneath  its  mists,  it  should  be  greeted  with 
that  holy  joy  before  which  all  sorrow  and  sighing 
flee  away. 

Their  poverty,  which  had  never  afflicted  them 
very  grievously,  was  almost  lost  sight  of  by  the 
comer-house  family,  when  Hester's  infant  was 
bom.  They  were  all  happy  and  satisfied  then, 
though  there  were  people  in  Deerbrook  who  found 
fault  with  their  arrangements,  and  were  extremely 
scandalised  when  it  was  found  that  no  nurse  had 
arrived  from  Blickley,  and  that  Morris  took  the 
charge  of  her  mistress  upon  herself.  The  Greys 
pronounced  by  their  own  fireside  that  it  was  a 
strange  fancy,— carrying  an  affection  for  an  old 
servant  to  a  rather  romantic  extreme, — that  it  was 
a  fresh  instance  of  the  "enthusiasm"  which 
adversity  had  not  yet  moderated  in  their  cousins, 
as  might  have  been  wished.  Out-of-doors,  how- 
ever, Sophia  vaunted  the  attachment  of  Morris  to 
her  young  mistress, — an  attachment  so  strong,  as 
that  she  would  have  been  really  hurt  if  any  one 
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else  had.  been  allowed  to  sit  up  with*  Heater ;  mkl 
iiHlced  no  one  could  have  filled  her  place  half  ao 
much  to  the  aatisfactioB  of  the  family, — Morris 
had  had  so  much  experience,  and  was  as  fond  of 
her  charge  as  a  mother  could  be.  No  one  knew 
what  a  treasure  her  cousins  had  in  Morris.  All 
which  wastrue  in  its  separate  particulars^  though 
aO  together  did  not  constitute  the  reason  why 
Hester  had  no  nurse  from  Bliokley. 

They  were  happy  and  satisfied.  Yes,  even 
Margaret*  This  infant  opened  up  a  spring  of 
consolation  in  her  heart,  which  she  could  not 
have  believed  existed  there.  On  this  child  she 
coidd  pour  out  some  of  her  repressed  affections, 
and  on  him  did  she  rest  her  baffled  hopes.  He 
beguiled  her  into  the  future,  from  which  she 
bad  hitherto  recoiled.  That  helpless,  unconscious 
little  creature,  cradled  on  her  arm,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  its  resting-place,  was  more  power- 
ful than  sister,  brother,  or  friend,  than  self- 
interest,  philosophy,  or  religion,  in  luring  her 
imagination  onward  into  future  years  of  honour 
and  peace.  Holy  and  sweet  was  the  calm  of  her 
mind,  as,  forgetting  herself  and  her  griefs,  she 
watched  the  first  efforts  of  this  infant  to  acquaint 
himself  with  hia  own  powers,  and  with  the  world 
about  him;  when  she  smiled  at  the  ungainly 
stretching  of  the  little  limbs,  and  the  unpractised 
movement  of  his  eyes  seeking  the  light.    Holy  and 


•weet  wore  tliA  tefti^^.whjc^.jBT^f^Updi  into  her  eyes 
when  she  saw  him  at  his  laother  a  breast^  -  and 
oould  not  but  gaze  a.t  the  fresh  and  divine  beaujbjr 
now  mantling  on  that  mother^s  face,  amidst  the  joj 
of  this  new  relation.  It  was  a  delicious  moment 
when  Hope  came  in,  the  first  day  that  Hester  sat 
by  the  fireside,  when  he  stopped  shprt  for  a^  hrifif 
(Dstant,  as  if  arrested  by  the.  beauty  of  what  ha 
saw ;  and  then  glanced  towards  Margaret  for  sym* 
pathy.  It  was  a  delicious  moment  to  her, — the 
moment  of  that  full,  free,  unembarrassed  g)aAce» 
which  she  had  scarcely  met  since  the  first  days  of 
their  acquaintance. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  them  all  to  see  Hester  wdl 
provided  with  luxuries.  Maria,  knowing  that  her 
surgeon  would  not  accept  money  from  ber^  took 
this  opportunity  of  sending  in  wine.  O  the  pka^ 
sure  of  finding  up  the  neglected  corkscrew,  and 
making  Morris  take  a  glass  with  themi  The 
<}rey6  brought  game,  and  Hester^s  little  table  mtt 
well  served  every  day*  With  what  zeal  did  Msi^ 
garet  apply  herself,  under  MorrisV  teaohii^g,  to 
cook  Hester's  choice  little  dinners!  Yes;  io 
cook  them.  Margaret  was  learning  all  Moms^i 
arts  from  her ;  for,  of  two  txoables  whidi  some- 
what disturbed  this  season  of  oemfort,  <me  wb% 
that  it  appeared  too  certain  that  Morris  muat  gb^ 
as  Susan  and  Cibarlds  bad  gone  before  her»  No 
o!M  had  ^presdy  deelared  this ;  it  was  left  nndiar 


eussed,  ap^i^ntly  by  common '  cbnsetit,  tSI  it 
«honId  be  ascertiuned  tliat  baby  was  healthy,  and 
Hester  getting  strong ;  but  the  thought  was  in 
tile  minds  of  them  all,  and  their  plans  involved 
preparation  for  this. 

*  The  other  trouble  was,  that  with  peace  and 
comfort,  some  slight,  very  slight  symptoms  recurred 
dt  Hester's  propensity  to  self-torment.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  wonder  was,  that  for  weeks 
and  months  she  had  been  relieved  from  her  old 
enemy  to  the  extent  she  had  been.  The  reverence 
with,  which  her  husband  and  sister  regarded  the 
temper  in  which  she  had  borne  unbounded  provo- 
eation  and  most  unmerited  adversity,  sometimes 
beguiled  them  into  a  hope  that  her  troubles  from 
within  were  over  for  ever ;  but  a  little  reflection, 
and  some  slight  experience,  taught  them  that  this 
wa«  unreasonable.  They  remembered  that  the 
infiimnty  of  a  life-time  was  not  to  be  wholly  cured 
itt  faalf-SHyear ;  and  that  they  must  expect  some 
i^urrence  of  her  old  malady  at  times  when  there 
wius  no  immediate  appeal  to  her  magnanimity,  and 
nd  present  cause  for  anxiety  for  those  in  whom  she 
forgot  herself. 

The  first  time  that  Hester  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  for  the  whole  day,  Morris  was  laying  the 
doth  for  dinner,  and  Margaret  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  the  baby  on  her  ttrm, 
when  Hope  came  in.    Hester  forgot  everybody 
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and  evetything  else  when  her  husband  appeared, 
— a  fact  which  Morris'^s  bencTolenee  was  never 
weary  of  noting  and  conunenting  upon  to  itself. 
She  often  wondered  if  ever  lady  loved  her  husband 
as  her  young  mistress  did  ;  and  she  smiled  to  her- 
self to  see  the  welcome  that  beamed  from  Hester'^s 
whole  face  when  Hope  came  to  take  his  seat  beside 
her  on  the  sofa.  This  was  in  her  mind  to-daj, 
when  her  master  presently  said, 

"  Where  is  my  boy  i  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
hours.  Why  do  you  put  him  out  of  his  father^s 
way  ?  O,  Margaret  has  him  !  Come,  Margaret, 
yield  him  up.  You  can  have  him  all  the  hours 
that  I  am  away.  You  do  not  grudge  him  to  me, 
do  you  V 

'^  My  master  won\  have  to  complain^  as  many 
gentlemen  do,^^  said  Morris,  ^'or  as  many  gear 
tiemen  feel,  if  they  don^t  complain,  that  he  is 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  his  baby.*" 

^^  If  you  enjoy  your  dinner  to-day,  love,*"  said 
Hester^  *'you  must  not  give  me  the  credit  of  it. 
You  and  I  are  to  sit  down  to  our  pheasant  to- 
gether, they  tell  me.  Margaret  and  Morris  wiH 
have  it  that  they  have  both  dined."" 

^^  There  is  little  in  getting  a  comfortable  dinner 
ready,^  said  Morris,  '^  whether  it  is  the  lady  her- 
self, or  another,  that  looks  to  a  trifle  like  that.  It 
is  the  seeing  his  wife  so  full  of  care  and  thought 
about  her  baby  as  to  have  none  to  spare  for  him. 
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that  frets  many  an  one  who  does  not  like  to  say 
anything  about  it.  Fathers  cannot  be  so  taken 
i?ith  a  very  young  baby  as  the  mothers  are  and  it 
is  mortifying  to  feel  themselves  neglected  for  a 
new-comer.  I  have  often  seen  that,  my  dears; 
but  I  shall  never  see  it  here^  I  find.'*^ 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,  Morris,"^ 
said  Hester,  in  something  of  the  old  tone 
which  made  her  sister''s  heart  throb  almost  before 
it  reached  her  ear.  ^^  Margaret  will  save  me  from 
any  such  danger.  Margaret  takes  care  that  no* 
body  shall  be  engrossed  with  tlie  baby  but  herself. 
She  has  not  a  thought  to  spare  for  any  of  us  while 
she  has  baby  in  her  arms.  The  little  fellow  has 
cut  us  all  out.'*'' 

Margaret  quickly  transferred  the  infant  to  her 
brother^B  arm,  and  left  the  room.  She  thought  it 
best;  for  her  heart  was  yery  full,  and  she  could 
not  speak.  She  restrained  her  tears,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  busy  herself  about  the  dinner 
she  had  cooked. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  pheasant  indeed,  Miss  Margaret, 
tny  dear,  and  beautifully  roasted,  I  am  sure  :  and 
I  hope  you  will  go  up  and  see  them  enjoy  it.  I 
am  so  sorry,  my  dear,  for  what  I  said  just  now. 
I  merely  spoke  what  came  up  in  my  mind  when  I 
felt  pleased,  and  never  thought  of  its  bringing  on 
any  remark.  Nor  was  anything  intended,  I  am 
sore,  that  should  make  you  look  so  sad :  so  do 
yon  go  up,  and  take  the  baby  again, when  they 


liit  down  to  liini^erv  aiB  if  tiothhig  had' been  said. 
Do,  Iny  deaf,  if  I  may  venture  to  (^y  so:  I  will 
follow  you'with't&e  dinner  in  a  minute.** 

"  I  wonder  how  Jt  is,  my  love,"  said  Hope»  in  % 
Toice  which  spoke  all  the  tenderness  of  his  heaPt^ 
— "  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  you  can  endtiro  wrong 
so  nobly,  and  that  you  cannot  bear  theHiiiAral 
course  of  events.  -  Tell  me  how  it  is,  Hester,  that 
you  have  sustained  magnanimoudy  all  the  injtniek 
and  misfortunes  of  many  months,  and  ^lat  fM 
now  quarrel  with  Margaret^s  affection  f ot  -our 
<xhild*' 

''Ah  I  why  indeed,  Edward!"  she  refiKed, 
humbly.  ''  Why  but  that  I  am  unworthy  that 
such  an  one  as  Margaret  should  love  meandnrf 

<5hild.'' 

'^  Enough,  enough.     I  only  want  to  show  yott 
how  I  regard  the  case  about  this  new  love  Of  Man- 
garet^B.     Do  you  not  see  how  much  happier  lA^ 
has  been,  since  this  little  fellow  was  born  f-     *  -  • 
"Oyes.''  '      ^* 

^'One  may  now  fancy  that  she  may  be  gtty 
again.  Let  us  remember  what  an  oppresii^ 
beart  she  had,  ttnd  what  it  must  be  to  her  to  Ba^ 
a^new  object,  so  inmocent  and  unconscious  as  this 
child,  to  lavish'!^ affection  upon.  Do^  nbtletttB 
grudge  her  the  consolation,  or  poton  the  pieaslkm 
«f  iJifg  tfresb  iiMet'est.'* 

•   M  4th  afr(iid^«iii  i6ne,V  cried  Herter,  In  grtki 
''  I  was  wicked, — ^I  was  more  cruel  than 


my  oi  anv^  encmm^  when  i  said.iWbat^  I  did.  ,  I 
may  well  bear  with  them;  foi?,  .Ood  knows,  I  am 
at  times  no  better  than  they.  I  hare  robbed  my 
Margaret  of  her  only  comfort,— spoiled  her  only 
pleafiore..'^ 

V  ^^  No,  no.  Here  ehe  oomes.  Look  at  her.^ 
:.  Margaret's  face  was  indeed  fierene,  and  she 
made  as  light  of  the  matter  as  she  oonld,  when 
Hiester  implored  that  she  would  pardon  her  hasty 
aad  qmel  words,  and  tbat  she  would  show  her 
forgiveness,  by  continuing  to  cherish  the  child. 
He  must  not  begin  to  suffer  already  for  his 
mother's  faults,  Hester  said. — There  oould  be  no 
dpiibt  of  Margaret^s  forgiveness,  nor  of  her  for- 
get&ilness  of  what  had  been  said,  as  far  as  forget- 
fulness  was  possible.  But  the  worst  of  such 
flayii^  isy  that  they  carry  in  them  that  which 
pr^ents  their  being  ever  quite  forgotten.  Hester 
had  effectually  established  a  constraint  in  her 
sister's  intercourse  with  the  baby,  and  imposed 
upon  Margaret  the  incessant  care  of  scrupulously 
lidjusting  the  claims  of  the  mother  and  the  child. 
The  evils  arising  from  faulty  temper  may  be 
l^gmet  may  be  concealed,  but  can  never  be  fully 
repaired.  Happy  they  whose  part  it  is  to  endure 
and  to  conceal,  rather  than  to  inflict,  and  to  strive 
naeksdy  to  repair ! 

Margaret's  part  was  the  eaaiest  of  the  thre^  as 
they  sat  at  the  taUe,--Hdi6  with  tiiie  baby  h  her 
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arms,  and  all  agreeing  that  the  time  was  come  for 
an  explanation  with  Morris, — for  depending  on 
themselves  for  almost  all  the  work  of  the  house. 

"  Come,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  when  the  doth 
was  removed ;  ^'  you  must  spare  us  half  an  honr« 
We  want  to  consult  with  you.  Come  and  sit 
down.'' 

Morris  came,  with  a  foreboding  heart. 

"  It  win  be  no  news  to  you,*"  said  Hope,  "  that 
we  are  very  poor.  You  know  neariy  as  much  of 
our  affairs  as  we  do  ourselves,  as  it  is  right  that 
you  should.  We  have  not  wished  to  make  any 
further  change  in  our  domestic  plans  till  this  little 
feUow  was  bom.  But  now  that  he  is  beginning 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  that  his  mother 
is  well  and  strong,  we  feel  that  we  must  consider 
of  some  further  effort  to  spend  still  less  than  we 
do  now.'' 

*^  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be 
done,  we  think,  Morris,"  said  Hester.  *'  We  may 
either  keep  the  comfort  of  having  you  with  us, 
and  pindi  ourselves  more  as  to  dress  and  the 
table- " 

*'*'  O  !  ma'am,  I  hope  you  will  not  carry  that  any 
further." 

**  Well,  if  we  do  not  carry  that  any  further,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done,  I  fear,  is  to  part  with  you.^ 

^'  Is  there  no  other  way,  I  wonder,"  said  Mortis, 
36  if  thinking  aloud.     ^^  If  it  must  be  one  of  these 
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ways,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  better  for 
ladies  to  work  hard  with  good  food,  than  to  have 
a  servant,  and  stint  themselves  in  health  and 
strength.  But  who  wonld  have  thought  of  my 
young  htdies  coming  to  this?^^ 

''  It  is  a  situation  in  which  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands are  placed,  Morris;  and  why  not  we,  as  well 
as  they  V* 

''  May  be  so,  ma''am :  but  it  grieves  one,  too.^^ 

^'  Do  not  grieve.  I  believe  we  all  think  that 
this  parting  with  you  is  the  first  real  grief  that  our 
change  of  fortune  has  caused  us.  Somehow  or 
other,  we  have  been  exceedingly  comfortable  in  our 
poverty.  If  that  had  been  all,  we  should  have  had 
a  very  happy  year  of  it.^ 

'^  One  would  desire  to  say  nothing  against  what 
is  God^s  will,  ma^am  :  but  one  may  bo  allowed,  per* 
haps,  to  hope  that  better  times  will  come." 

''  I  do  hope  it,  and  believe  it,*"  said  her  master. 

^^And  if  better  times  come,  Morris,  you  will 
return  to  us.     Will  you  not  T 

^^  My  dear,  you  know  nothing  would  make  me 
leave  you  now  (as  you  say  I  am  a  comfort  to  you) 
if  I  had  any  right  to  say  I  Would  stay.  I  could 
live  upon  as  little  as  anybody,  and  could  do  almost 
without  any  wages.  But  there  is  my  poor  sister, 
you  know,  ladies.  She  depends  upon  me  for  every- 
thing, now  that  she  cannot  work  herself:  and  I 
must  earn  money  for  her.*^ 
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^^  We  are  quite  aware  of  that,^  said  Margaret. 
^*  It  is  for  your  sake  and  hero,  quite  as  mnoh  as 
for  our  own,  that  we  think  we  must  part."*^ 

"  We  wish  to  know  what  you  would  like  to  do,^ 
said  Hester.  ^'  Shall  we  try  to  find  a  situation  for 
you  near  us,  or  wo\dd  you  be  happier  to  go  down 
among  your  old  friends  T 

'*  I  had  better  go  where  I  am  sure  of  employ- 
ment, ma'am.  Better  go  down  to  Birmingham  at 
once.  I  should  never  have  left  it  but  for  my  young 
ladies'  sakes.  But  I  should  be  right  glad,  my 
dears,  to  leave  it  again  for  you,  if  you  can  at  any 
time  write  to  say  you  wish  for  me  back. — ^There  is 
another  way  I  have  thought  of,  sometimes ;  but  of 
course  you  cannot  have  overlooked  anything  that 
could  occur  to  me.  If  you  would  all  go  to  Biiv 
minghara,  you  have  so  many  friends  there !  and  my 
master  would  be  valued  as  he  OHght  to  be  ;  vrbich 
there  is  no  sign  of  his  being  in  this  place.  I  do 
not  like  this  place,  my  dears.  It  is  not  good 
enough  for  you/' 

^'  We  think  any  place  good  enough  for  us  where 
there  are  men  and  women  living,^  said  Hope, 
kindly  but  gravely.  ^^  Others  have  thought  as  yoa 
do,  Morris,  and  have  offered  us  temptations  to  go 
away :  but  we  do  not  think  it  right.  If  we  go,  we 
shall  leave  behind  us  a  bad  character,  which  we  do 
not  deserve.  If  we  stay,  I  have  very  little  doubt 
of  recovering  my  profeanonal  character,  and  win* 
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ning  over  our  neighbours  to  think  better  of  us^  and 
be  kind  to  us  again*  We  mean  to  try  for  it,  if  I 
should  have  to  hire  myself  out  as  a  porter  in  Mr. 
Grey"'s  yards.^ 

"  Pray  don't  say  that,  air.  But  indeed  I  believe 
you  are  so  far  right  as  that  the  good  always  con* 
quers  at  last." 

"  Just  so,  Morris  :  that  is  what  we  trust.  And 
for  the  sake  of  this  little  fellow,  if  for  nothing  else, 
we  must  stand  by  our  good  name.  Who  knows 
but  that  I  may  leave  him  a  fine  flourishing  practice 
in  this  very  place,  when  I  retire  or  die  ? — always 
supposing  he  means  to  follow  his  father's  pro- 
fession." 

"  Sir,  that  is  looking  forward  very  far.'^ 

"  So  it  is,  Morris.  But  however  people  may 
disapprove  of  looking  forward  too  far,  it  is  difficult 
to  help  it  when  they  become  parents.  Your  mis- 
tress could  tell  you,  if  she  would  own  the  truth, 
that  she  sees  her  son's  manly  beauty  already  under 
that  little  wry  mouth,  and  that  odd  button  of  a 
nose.  Why  may  not  I  just  as  well  fancy  him  a 
young  surgeon  T' 

"  Morris  would  say,  as  she  once  said  to  me," 
observed  Margaret,  "  *  Remember  death,  my  dear; 
remember  death.'  ** 

"  We  will  remember  it,"  said  Morris :  "  but  we 
must  remember  at  the  same  time  God's  mercy  in 
giving  life.    He  who  gave  life  can  preserve  it :  and 
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this  shall  be  my  trust  for  you  all,  my  dears,  when 
I  am  far  away  from  you. -^  There  is  a  knook !  I 
must  go.  O  !  Miss  Margaret,  who  will  there  be  to 
go  to  the  door  when  I  am  gone,  but  you  !^ 

Mr.  Jones  had  knocked  at  the  door,  and  left  a 
letter.     These  were  its  contents. 

"  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 
in  applying  to  you  for  my  own  satisfaction.  My 
wife  and  I  have  perceived  with  much  concern  that 
we  have  lost  much  of  your  custom  of  late.  We 
mind  little  the  mere  falling  off  of  custom  in  any 
quarter,  in  comparison  with  failing  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. We  have  always  tried,  I'm  sure,  to  give 
satisfaction  in  our  dealings  with  your  family,  sir ; 
and  if  there  has  been  any  offence,  I  can  assure  you 
it  is  unintentional,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  know- 
ing what  it  is.  We  cannot  conceive,  sir,  where 
you  get  your  meat,  if  not  from,  us ;  and  if  you  have 
the  trouble  of  buying  it  from  a  distance,  I  can  only 
say  we  should  be  happy  to  save  you  the  trouble,  if 
we  knew  how  to  serve  you  to  your  liking  ;  for,  sir, 
we  have  a  great  respect  for  you  and  yours. 

'*  Your  obedient  servants, 
^^  John  Jones, 
"  Mary  Jones.** 

"  The  kind  sods !  ^  cried  Hester.     "  What 
must  we  say  to  them  i^ 
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"  We  must  set  their  minds  at  ease  about  our 
good-will  to  them.  How  that  little  fellow  stares 
about  hira,  like  a  child  of  double  his  age  !  I  do 
believe  I  oould  make  him  look  wise  at  my  watch 
already.  Yes,  we  must  set  the  Joneses  at  ease,  at 
all  events/"* 

"  But  how  ?  We  must  not  tell  them  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  buy  of  them  as  wo  did."" 

''  No,  tliat  would  be  begging.  We  must  trust 
to  their  delicacy  not  to  press  too  closely  for  a 
reason,  when  once  assured  that  we  respect  them 
as  highly  as  they  possibly  can  us."*' 

'*  You  may  trust  them,^*  said  Margaret,  "  I  am 
convinced.  They  will  look  in  your  face,  and  be 
satisfied  without  further  question  ;  and  my  advice, 
therefore,  is,  that  you  do  not  write  but  go.^ 

'^  I  will ;  and  now.  They  shall  not  su£fer  a 
inoment''8  pain  that  I  oan  save  them.  Oood  night, 
my  boy !  What !  you  have  not  learned  to  kiss 
yet.  Well,  amcmg  us  all,  you  will  soon  know  how, 
if  teaching  will  do  it.  What  a  spirit  he  has !  I 
fancy  he  vnO,  tium  out  like  Frank." 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  LONG  NIGHTS. 


Almost  as  soon  as  Hope  had  left  tbe.hpuB^ 
Sydney  Grey  arrived,  looking  full  of  importance. 
He  took  care  to  shut  the  door  b^ore  he  would 
tell  his  errand.  His  mother  had  been  obliged  to 
trust  him,  for  want  of  another  messenger ;  and  he 
delivered  his  message  with  a  little  of  the  parade  of 
mystery  he  had  derived  from  her.  Mr*  Grey's 
family  had  become  uneasy  about  his  returning 
from  the  markets  in  the  evening,  since  robberies 
jhad  become  so  frequent  as  they  now  were,  and  the 
days  so  short ;  and  had  at  length  persuaded  him  to 
.  £leep  at  the  more  distant  market-towns  he  had  to 
visit,  and  return  the  next  morning.  From  Blickley 
he  could  get  home  before  the  evening  closed  in ; 
^ut  on  two  days  in  the  week  he  was  to  remain  out 
all  night.  When  he  had  agreed  to  this,  his  family 
ha4  applauded  him  and  felt  satisfied :  but  as  the 
evening  drew  on,  on  occasion  of  this  his  first 
absence,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  had  grown 
nervous  on  their  own   account.    They  recalled 
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story  after  story,  which  they  had  lately  heard, 
of  robberies  at  several  solitary  houses  in  tho 
country  round;  and,  though  their  house  was  not 
Bolitar}',  they  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
going  to  rest  without  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
there  was,  as  usual,  a  strong  man  on  their 
premises.  If  they  had  been  aware  how  many 
strong  men  there  were  sometimes  on  their  pre- 
mises at  night,  they  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  having  one  within  their  walls.  Not  having 
been  informed,  however,  how  cleverly  their  dogs 
were  silenced,  how  much  poached  game  was 
divided  under  the  shelter  of  their  stacks  of  deals, 
and  what  dexterous  abstractions  were  at  such 
times  made  from  the  store  of  com  in  their  grana- 
ries, and  coal  in  their  lighters,  they  proposed 
nothing  further  than  to  beg  the  favour  of  Mr. 
Hope  that  he  would  take  a  bed  at  their  house  for 
this  one  night.  They  dared  not  engage  any  of  the 
men  from  the  yards  to  defend  them.  They  had 
not  Mr.  Grey's  leave,  and  he  might  not  be  pleased 
if  they  showed  any  fear  to  their  own  servants : 
but  it  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  if  Mr.  Hopo 
would  come,  as  if  to  supper,  and  stay  the  night. 
Tho  spare  room  wa«  ready ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  hoped 
he  would  not  object  to  leaving  his  family  just  for 
once.  Mr.  Grey  intended  to  do  the  same  thing 
twice  a  week,  till  the  days  should  lengthen,  and 
the  roads  become  safer. 
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Though  Sydney  made  the  most  of  his  message, 
he  declared  himself  not  thoroughly  pleased  "vrith  it. 

"  They  might  have  trusted  me  to  take  care  of 
them,"  said  he.  *'  If  they  had  just  let  me  hav^ 
my  father's  pistols  ....'*' 

"  Come,  come,  Sydney,  do  not  talk  of  pistols," 
said  Hester,  who  did  not  i*elish  any  part  of  the 
affair. 

*^  He  would  not  talk  of  them  if  he  thought  thej 
were  likely  to  be  wanted,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  Likely  !  when  were  they  ever  more  likely  to 
be  wanted,  I  should  like  to  know !  Did  you  hear 
what  happened  at  the  Russell  Taylors'  last  night  T 

"  No;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  hear.  Do  not 
tell  us  any  horrible  stories,  unless  you  mean  my 
husband  to  stay  at  home  to-night.''^ 

^*  O,  you  must  just  hear  this,  because  it  ended 
well;  that  is,  nobody  was  killed.  Mr.  Walcot 
told  Sophia  all  about  it  this  morning ;  and  it  was 
partly  that  which  made  her  so  anxious  to  have 
some  one  sleep  in  the  house  to-night." 

^^  Well,  then,  do  not  tell  us,  or  you  will  make 
us  anxious  for  the  same  thing.*^ 

^  What  would  your  mother  say  if  you  were  to 
carry  home  word  that  Mr.  Hope  could  not  come, — 
that  his  family  dare  not  part  with  him  I  '^ 

*^  O,  then  she  must  let  me  have  my  father's 
pistol^  and  watch  for  the  fellows.  If  they  came 
about  oiur  windows  as  they  did  about  the  Rimdl 
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Taylor8\  how  I  would  let  fly  among  them  i  They 
came  rapping  at  the  shutters,  at  two  this  morn- 
ing; and  when  Mr.  Taylor  looked  out  from  his 
bed-room  above,  they  said  they  would  not  trouble 
themselves  to  got  in,  if  he  would  throw  out  his 
money  V 

"  And  did  he  I  "• 

*'  Yes.  They  raised  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  and 
he  put  in  four  or  five  pounds, — all  he  had  in  the 
house,  he  told  them.  So  they  went  away;  but 
none  of  the  family  thought  of  going  to  bed  again/^ 

^'  I  dare  say  not.  And  what  sort  of  thieves  are 
these  supposed  to  be  ?  They  set  about  their  busi- 
ness very  oddly .''^ 

^^  Not  like  London  thieves,'^  said  Sydney,  con- 
sequentially, as  if  he  knew  all  about  London 
thieves.  "  They  are  the  distressed  country  peo- 
ple, no  doubt, — such  as  would  no  more  think  of 
standing  a  second  shot  from  my  pistol,  than  of 
keeping  the  straits  of  Thermopyke.  Look  here !  ^ 
he  continued,  showing  the  end  of  a  pistol  which 
peeped  from  a  pocket  inside  his  coat,  ^'  here'^s 
a  thing  that  will  put  such  gentry  into  a  fine 
taking." 

"  Pray,  is  that  pistol  loaded !""  inquired  Hester, 
pressing  her  infant  to  her. 

''  To  be  sure.  What  is  the  use  of  a  pistol  if  it 
is  not  loaded  I  It  might  as  well  be  in  the  shop  afi 
in  my  pocket,  then« — Look  at  her,  cousin  Mar- 
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^arei !  If  she  is  not  in  as  great  a  fright  as  the 
cowardly  thieves !  Why,  eoiidn  Hester,  don'^t 
yon  see,  if  this  pistol  'went  o%  it  would  not  shoot 
you  or  the  baby !    It  would  go  straight  ihtongh 

me;'    • 

*'  That  is  a  great  comfort.  But  Ihad  lAther 
you  would  go  away,  you  and  your  pii^l.  Pray, 
does  your  mother  know  that  yon  darry  one  ?'*  •  • 

•'  No,  Mind  you  don^t  tell  her.  t  truAt  you 
not  to  tell  her.  Remember,  I  would  not  have  told 
you  if  I  had  not  felt  sure  of  you.^' 

"  You  had  better  not  have  felt  sure  of  te. 
However,  we  will  not  tell  your  mother ;  but  my 

« 

husband  will  tell  Mr.  Grey  to-morrow,  when  he 
comes  home.  If  he  chooses  that  you  lAiotild 
Cfttry  loaded  pistols  about,  there  will  be  no  harm 
done." 

**  I  have  a  good  mind  to  say  I  will  shoot  }'ou  if 
ytm  tell,**'  cried  Sydney,  presenting  the  pistol  with 
&  g<inmd  air.  But  he  saw  that  he  made  hiB  cousins 
i:i^iilly  fmeasy,  and  he  laid  it  down  on  the  table, 
offering  to  leave  it  with  them  for  the  night,  if 
^y  thought  it  would  make  them  feel  any  safer. 
Tbeife  were  plenty  more  at  home. 
*  ^'  Thank  you,''  said  Margaret,  **  but  1  believe  \v6 
sLte  more  afraid  of  loaded  pistols  than  of  thieves'. 
Th^  sooner  you  take  it  away  the  better.  You  can 
go  now,  presently,  for  here  comes  my  brother.'* 
Sydney  quickly  pocketed    his   pistol.      Hope 
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agreed  to  go,  and  promised  to  be  at  Mr.  Orej  s 
to  wipper  by  nine  o"*olock. 

»  .Margaret  was  inecBsantly  thinking  of  Maria  in 
these  t]ong  evenings,  when  alarms  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  all  abroad.  She  now  thought  she 
would  go  with  Sydney,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  Maria,  returning  by  the  time  her  brother 
would  be  going  to  the  Greys\  Maria's  landlord 
would  see  her  home,  no  doubt. 

She  found  her  friend  busy  with  book  and 
needle^  and  as  well  in  health  as  usual,  but  obviously 
somewhat  moved  by  the  dismal  stories  which  had 
travelled  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  Deer- 
brook  during  the  day.  It  seemed  hardly  right 
that  any  person  in  delicate  health  should  bo  lonely 
at  such  a  time ;  and  it  occurred  to  Margaret  that 
her  friend  might  like  to  go  home  with  her,  and 
occupy  the  bed  which  was  this  night  to  spare. 
Maria  thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  let  Mar- 
garet  put  up  her  little  bundle  for  her.  The  farrier 
escorted  them  to  the  steps  of  the  comer-hou^e,  and 
then  left  them. 

The  door  was  half  open,  as  Morris  was  talking 
with  some  one  on  the  mat  in  the  hall.  An  eixh 
tremely  tall  woman,  with  a  crying  baby  in  her 
arms,  made  way  for  the  ladies,  not  by  going  out 
of  the  house,  but  by  stepping  further  into  the 
haU. 

"  Morris,  had  not  you  better  shut  the  door  \^ 

r3 
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said  Margaret.  ^'  The  wind  blorws  in  80,  it  is 
enough  to  chill  the  whole  house/'' 

But  Morris  held  the  door  open,  rather  wider 
than  before. 

^  So  the  gentleman  is  not  at  home,^  said  the 
tall  woman,  gruffly.  "  If  I  eome  again  in  an  hour 
with  my  poor  baby,  will  he  be  at  home  then  !"" 

**  Is  my  brother  gone,  Morris  !'* 

^'  Yes,  Miss :  three  minutes  ago.** 

^^  Then  he  wiU  not  be  back  in  an  hour.  We  do 
not  expect  him  .  •  .  .^ 

**  This  good  woman  had  better  go  to  Mr* 
Walcot,  nuk*am,  as  I  have  been  telling  her. 
There's  no  doubt  he  is  at  home.'*'' 

**  I  could  wait  here  till  the  gentleman  comes 
home,"  said  the  tall  woman;  ^'and  so  get  the 
first  advice  for  my  poor  baby.      'Tis  very  ill. 


ma'am."*^ 


i4 


Better  go  to  Mr.  Walcot,''^  persisted  Morris* 
Or  to  my  brother  at  Mr.  GreyX^  said  Mar- 
garet, unwilling  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  new  patient 
for  Edward,  and  thinking  his  advice  better,  for  the 
child^s  sake,  than  Mr.  Walcot's. 

^^  It  is  far  the  readiest  way  to  go  to  Mr. 
WalcotX^'  declared  Maria,  whose  arm  Margaret 
felt  to  tremble  within  her  own. 

^^  I  believe  you  are  right,*^  said  Mai^garet, 
'^  You  had  better  not  waste  any  more  time  here, 
good  woman.  It  may  make  all  the  difference  to 
your  child,'' 
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^'  If  you  would  let  me  wait  till  the  gentleman 
comes  home '"  Baid  the  tall  woman, 

*^  ImpoBsible.  It  ia  too  late  to-night  for  patients 
to  wait.  This  lady'^s  landlord  without  there  will 
show  you  the  way  to  Mr.  Walcot's.  Call  him, 
Morris." 

Morris  w^ent  out  upon  the  steps,  but  the  tall 
woman  passed  her,  and  was  gone.  Morris  stepped 
in  briskly,  and  put  up  the  chain. 

"  You  were  very  ready  to  send  a  new  patient  to 
Mr.  Walcot,  Morris,'*'*  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

^^  I  had  a  fancy  that  it  was  a  sort  of  patient  that 
my  master  would  not  be  the  better  for,"  replied 
Morris.     *'  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  person." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Maria. 

The  di*awing-room  door  was  heard  to  open,  and 
Morris  put  her  finger  on  her  lips.  Hester  had 
been  alone  nearly  ten  minutes ;  she  was  growing 
nervou09  and  wanted  to  know  what  all  this  talking 
in  the  hall  was  about.  She  was  told  that  Mr. 
Hope  had  been  inquired  for,  about  a  sick  baby ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  discourse  went  to  the  account 
of  Maria's  unexpected  arrival.  Hester  welcomed 
Maria  kindly,  ordered  up  tlie  cold  pheasant  and 
the  wine,  and  then,  leaving  the  friends  to  enjoy 
themselves  over  the  fire,  retired  to  rest.  Morris 
was  desired  to  go  too,  as  she  still  slept  in  her 
mistress's  room,  and  ought  to  keep  early  hours, 
nnce,  in  addition  to  her  labours  of  the  day,  she 
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WBB  at  ike  baby's  oall  in  the  nights  Margaret 
would  see  her  friend  to  her  room.  Mocrifi  toxut 
not  remain  up  on  their  aocount*  \ 

"  How  comfortable  this  is !  ^'^  cried  Matia,  in  a 
gleeful  tone,  as  she  looked  round  upon  the  eraok- 
ling  fire,  the  tray,  the  wine^  and  her  companion. 
'^  How  unlooked  for,  to  pass  a  whole  evening  and 
night  without  being  afraid  of  anj'thing !" 

^'  What  an  admission  from  yon ! — ^that  yoii  are 
afraid  of  something  every  night." 

^^  That  is  just  the  plain  truth.  Wh^i  I  used 
to  read  about  the  horrors  of  living  in  a  soKtary 
house  in  the  country,  I  little  thought  how  mudi  of 
the  same  terror  I  should  feel  from  living  solitary 
in  a  house  in  a  village. — You  wonder  what  could 
happen  to  me^  I  dare  say  ;  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  easy  to  suppose  any  peril  which  wookl 
stand  examination." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  and  wq  are  poi^ 
ti^arly  safe,  from  being  so  poor  that  thwe  is  no 
indncement  to  rob  us.  We  and  you  have  neither 
motieynor  jewels,  nor  plate,  that  can  tmnpt  thieves  ; 
-^or  our  few  forks  and  spocms  are  hardly  wifrtli 
faj^eaking  into  a  house  for." 

'^People  who  want  bread,  liowever,  may  Hunk 
it  worth  while  to  break  in  for  that :  and  while  our 
tUeves  are  this  sort  of  people,  and  not  the  London 
gentry  whom  Sydney  is  so  fond  of  talking  of»  it 
may  be  enough  that  gentlem^i  and  ladies  live  ia 
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houses  to  make  the  starving  suppose  that  they 
sh&U  £nd  something  vahiable  there.**^ 
•  "  They  would  soon  learn  better  if  they  came 
here,  I  doiibt  whether,  when  you  and  I  have 
done  our  supper,  they  would  find  anything  to  eat. 
— But  how  do  you  show  your  terrors,  I  shoidd  liko 
to  know!     Do  you  scream  I " 

"  I  never  screamed  in  my  life,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member. Screaming  appears  to  me  the  most  un- 
natural of  human  sounds.  I  never  felt  the  slightest 
inclination  to  express  myself  in  that  manner/' 

"  Jfor  I :  but  I  never  said  so,  because  I  thought 
no  one  would  believe  me/' 

"  No :  the  true  mood  for  these  doleful  winter 
nights  is,  to  sit  trying  to  read,  but  never  able  to  fix. 
your  attention  for  five  minutes,  for  some  odd  noise 
or  another*  And  yet  it  is  almost  worse  to  hear 
nothing  but  a  cinder  falling  on  the  hearth  now  and 
then,  startling  you  like  a  pistol-shot.  Then  it 
seems  as  if  somebody  was  opening  the  shutter  out- 
side, and  then  tapping  at  the  window.  I  have  go4i 
so  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  window  at  nighty 
expecting  to  see  a  face  squeezed  flat  against  the- 
pane,  that  I  have  yielded  up  my  credit  to  myself^ 
and  actually  have  the  blinds  drawn  down  when  the 
outside  shutters  are  closed." 

^'  How  glad  I  am  to  find  you  are  no  braver  than 
the  rest  of  us !" 

*^  No,  do  not  be  glad.     It  is  very  painful,  night 
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after  night.  Every  step  clinks  or  eraunclies  in  the 
farrier'^B  yard,  you  know.  This  ought  to  be  a  com^ 
fort :  but  sometimes  I  cannot  clearly  tell  where 
the  sound  comes  from.  More  than  once  lately  I 
have  fancied  it  was  behind  me,  and  have  turned 
round  in  a  greater  hurry  than  you  would  think  I 
could  use.  My  rooms  are  a  good  way  from  the 
rest  of  the  house ;  you  remember  the  length  of  the 
passage  between.  I  do  not  like  disturbing  the 
family  in  the  evenings ;  but  I  have  been  selfish 
enough  to  ring,  once  or  twice  this  week,  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  sight  of 
my  landlady.*** 

^  A  very  sufficient  reason.  But  I  had  no  idea 
of  all  this  from  you.*" 

*^  You  have  heard  me  say  some  fine  things  about 
the  value  of  time  to  me, — about  the  blessing  of  my 
long  evenings.  For  all  that,  (true  as  it  is,)  I  have 
got  into  the  way  of  going  to  bed  soon  after  ten, 
just  because  I  know  every  one  else  in  the  house  is 
in  bed,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  the  only  person  up.^ 
^^  That  is  the  reason  why  you  are  looking  so  well, 
notwithstanding  all  these  terrors.  But|  Maria, 
what  has  become  of  your  bravery  i " 

^^  It  is  just  where  it  was.  I  am  no  more  afraid 
than  I  used  to  be  of  evils  which  may  be  met  with 
a  mature  mind :  and  just  as  much  afraid  as  ever  of 
those  which  terrified  my  childhood," 

^^  Our  baby  shall  never  be  afraid  of  anything,''* 
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asserted  Margaret     *'  But  Maria,  something  must 
be  done  for  your  relief." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  hoped  and  expected  you 
would  say,  and  the  reason  why  I  exposed  myself  to 
you." 

"  Why  do  not  the  Greys  offer  you  a  room  there 
for  the  winter !  That  seems  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  plan.*" 

*'  It  is  not  convenient.'*'' 

"  How  should  that  be !" 

"  The  bed  would  have  to  be  uncovered,  you 
know;  and  the  mahogany  wash-stand  might  be 
splashed.'*^ 

**  They  can  get  a  room  ready  for  a  guest,  to  re- 
lieve their  own  fears,  but  not  yours.  Can  nothing 
be  done  about  ifc!" 

^  Not  unless  the  Rowlands  should  take  in  Mr. 
Walcot,  because  he  is  afraid  to  live  alone :  in  such 
case,  the  Greys  would  take  me  in  for  the  same 
reason.  But  that  will  not  be :  so,  Margaret,  I  will 
ask  you  plainly,  and  you  will  answer  as  plainly, — 
could  you,  without  too  much  pain,  trouble,  and  in- 
convenience, spend  an  evening  or  two  a-week  with 
me,  just  till  this  panic  is  passed  I  If  you  could  put 
it  in  my  power  to  be  always  looking  forward  to  an 
evening  of  relief,  it  would  break  the  sense  of  soli- 
tude, and  make  all  the  difference  to  me. — I  see 
the  selfishness  of  this ;  but  I  really  think  it  is  better 
to  own  my  weakness  than  to  struggle  uselessly 
against  it  any  longer." 
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"  I  could  do  that, — should  lilio  of  all  things  to 
do  it  till  Moirifi  goes  :  but  tliat  will  be  so  soon  • , .  ^ 

"  Morris !  where  is  she  going  V\  : 

Margaret  related  this  piece  of  domestic  now^i 
too  private  to  be  told  to  any  one  else  ti^l  the  Jast 
moment.  Maria  forgot  her  own  troubles^  or 
despised  them  as  she  listened,  so  grieved  was  she 
for  her  friends,  including  Morris.  Margaret  was 
not  very  sorry  on  Morris's  own  account.  Morris 
wanted  rest, — an  easier  place.  She  had  had  too 
much  upon  her  for  some  time  past. 

"  What  then  will  you  have,  when  she  is  gone  l'^ 

"  If  I  have  work  enough  to  drive  all  thought  out 
of  my  head,  I  shall  be  thankful.  Meantime,  I 
will  bestow  my  best  wit  upon  your  case.*" 

"I  am  ashamed  of  my  case  already.  While 
sitting  in  all  this  comfort  here,  I  can  hardly  believe 
in  my  own  tremors,  of  no  earlier  date  than  last 
night. — Come,  let  us  draw  to  the  fire.  I  hope  we 
shall  not  end  with  sitting  up  all  night ;  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  should  like  it  very  much/** 

Margaret  stirred  up  a  blaze,  and  put  out  tho 
candles.  No  economy  was  now  beneath  her  care* 
As  she  took  her  seat  beside  her  friend,  she  said,— - 

'^  Maria,  did  you  ever  know  any  place  so  dull 
and  dismal  as  Deerbrook  is  now !  Is  it  not 
enough  to  make  any  heart  as  heavy  as  the  fortunes 
of  the  place  J*" 

*'  Even  the  little  that  I  see  of  it  in  going  to  and 
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from  the  Greys,  looks  sad  enough.     You  see  the 
outskirts,  which  I  suppose  are  worse  still.'" 

*'  The  very  air  feels  too  heavy  to  breathe.  Tlie 
cottages,  and  even  the  better  houses,  appear  to  ray 
eyes  damp  and  weather-stained  on  the  outside,  and 
silent  within.  The  children  sit  shivering  on  the 
thresholds, — do  not  they  ? — instead  of  shouting  at 
their  play  as  they  did.  Every  one  looks  discon- 
tented, and  complains, — the  poor  of  want  of  bread, 
and  every  one  else  of  hard  times,  and  all  manner  of 
woes,  that  one  never  hears  of  in  prosperous  seasons. 
Mr.  James  says  the  actions  for  trespass  are  be- 
yond all  example.  Mr.  Tucker  declares  his  dog, 
that  died  the  other  day,  was  poisoned.  And  I 
never  pass  the  Green  but  the  women  are  even  quar- 
relling for  precedence  at  the  pump.'" 

"  I  have  witnessed  some  of  this,  but  not  all ! 
and  neither,  I  suspect,  have  you,  Margaret,  though 
you  think  you  have.  We  see  the  afiairs  of  the 
world  in  shadow,  you  know,  when  our  own  hearts 
are  sad."*' 

"  My  heart  is  hot  so  sad  as  you  think.  You  do 
not  believe  me :  but  that  is  because  you  do  not 
believe  what  I  am  sure  of, — that  he  is  not  to  blame 
for  anything  that  has  happened,— that,  at  least, 
he  has  only  been  mistaken, — that  there  has  been 
no  fickleness,  no  selfishness,  in  him.  I  could  not 
speak  of  this,  even  to  you,  Maria,  if  it  were  not  a 
duty  to  him*     You  must  not  be  left  to  supposei 
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from  my  silence,  that  he  is  to  blame,  as  you  think 
he  is.  I  suffer  from  no  sense  of  injury  from  him* 
I  got  over  that,  long  ago !  ** 

Maria  would  not  say,  as  she  thought,  '^  You 
had  to  get  over  it,  then  I " 

'^  It  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  think  how  he  is 
suffering, — how  much  more  he  has  to  bear  than  I ; 
so  much  more  than  the  separation  and  the  Uank. 
He  cannot  trust  me  as  I  trust  him;  and  that  is, 
indeed,  to  be  without  consolation." 

"  Do  men  ever  trust  as  women  do  I  '''* 

^'  Yes,  Edward  does.  If  he  were  to  go  to  India 
for  twenty  years,  he  would  know,  as  certainly  as  I 
should,  that  Hester  would  be  widowed  in  every 
thought  till  his  return.  And  the  time  will  come 
when  Philip  will  know  this  as  certainly  of  me.— Jt 
is  buta  little  while  yet  that  I  have  waited^  Maria; 
but  it  does  sometimes  seem  a  weary  waiting.'" 

Maria  took  her  friend's  hand,  in  token,  of  the 
sympathy  she  could  not  speak, — so  mndi  of  hope- 
lessness was  there  mingled  with  it. 

"  I  know  you  and  others  think  that  this  waiting 
is  to  go  <m  for  ever.^ 

"  No,  love ;  not  so." 

"  Or  that  a  certainty  which  is  even  worse  will 
come  some  day.  But  it  will  bo  otherwise.  Hia 
love  can  no  more  be  quenched  or  alienated  by  the 
slanders  of  a  wicked  woman,  than  the  sun  can  be 
put  out  by  an  eclipse,  or  sent  to  enUgbten  another 
world,  leaving  us  mourning.'" 
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"  You  judge  by  your  own  soul,  Margaret ;  and 
that  should  be  a  faithful  guide.  You  judge  him 
by  your  own  soul, — and  how  much  by  this?*"  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  tur- 
quoise ring,  which  was  Philip's  gift,  and  which, 
safely  guarded,  was  on  a  finger  of  the  hand  she 
held. 

Margaret  blushed.  She  could  not  have  denied, 
if  closely  pressed,  that  some  little  tinge  of  the 
Eastern  superstition  had  entered  into  tliis  sacred 
ring,  and  lay  there,  like  the  fire  in  the  opal.  She 
could  not  have  denied  that,  when  she  drew  it  on 
every  morning,  she  noted  with  satisfaction  that  its 
blue  was  as  clear  and  bright  as  ever. 

"  How  is  it  that  this  ring  is  still  heroT'  asked 
Maria.  ^Ms  it  possible  that  he  retains  gifts  of 
yours  i  Yet  I  think,  if  he  did  not,  tliis  ring  would 
not  be  on  your  finger." 

"  He  does  keep  whatever  I  gave  him.  Thank 
God  !  he  keeps  them.  This  is  one  of  my  greatest 
comforts :  it  is  the  only  way  I  liave  left  of  speaking 
to  him.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  this  ring  would 
still  be  where  it  is.  I  would  not  give  it  up.  I  am 
not  altered.  I  am  not  angry  with  him.  His  love 
is  as  precious  to  me  as  it  ever  was,  and  I  will  not 
give  up  the  tokens  of  it.  Why,  Maria,  you  surely 
cannot  suppose  tliat  these  things  have  any  other 
value  or  use  but  as  given  by  him  !  You  cannot 
suppose  that  I  dread  the  imputation  of  keeping 
them  for  their  own  sakes !  *^ 
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"No:  but '' 

"But  what!'' 

"Ib  any  proof  of  his  former  regard  of  value 
now?  That  is  the  question.  It  has  only  very 
lately  become  a  question  with  me.  I  have  only 
lately  learned  to  think  him  in  fault.  I  excused 
him  before  ....    I  excused  him  as  long  as  I 

could;' 

"  You  will  unlearn  your  present  opinion  of  him. 
Yes,  everything  that  was  ever  valuable  from  him  is 
more  precious  than  ever  now, — ^now  that  he  is 
under  a  spell,  and  cannot  speak  his  souL  If  it 
were  as  you  think,  if  he  loved  me  no  longer,  they 
would  be  still  more  precious,  as  a  relic  of  the  dead. 

But  it  is  not  so."*' 

"  If  faith  can  remove  mountains,  we  may  have 
to  rejoice  for  you  still,  Margaret ;  for  there  can  be 
no  mass  of  calumnies  between  you  and  him  which 
you  have  not  faith  enough  to  overthrow." 

"  Thank  you  for  that.  It  is  the  best  word  of 
comfort  that  has  come  to  me  from  without  for 
Inany  a  day.  Now  there  is  one  thing  more  in 
which  }'ou  can  perhaps  help  me.  I  have  heard 
nothing  about  him  for  so  long!  You  see  Mr* 
Bk>\datid  sometimes;  (I  know  he  feels  a  great 
friendship  for  you;)  and  you  meet  the  yoahget 
children.  Do  you  hear  nothing  whatever  about 
Aim?" 

"Nothing:  nor  do  they.    Mr.  Rowland  told 
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me,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  Mrs.  Rowland  and  he 
are  seriously  uneasy  at  obtaining  no  answers  to 
their  repeated  letters  to  Mr.  Enderby.  Mrs« 
Rowland  is  more  disturbed,  I  believe,  than  she 
chooses  to  show.  She  must  feel  herself  responsible. 
She  has  tried  various  means  of  accounting  for  his 
silence,  all  the  autumn.  Now  she  gives  that  up, 
and  is  silent  in  her  turn.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
impossibility  of  leaving  home  at  such  a  time  as 
this^  Mr.  Rowland  would  go  to  London  to  satisfy 
himself.  Margaret,  I  believe  you  are  the  only 
person  who  has  smiled  at  this.''^ 

*^  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  who  understands 
him.  I  had  rather  know  of  this  silence  than  of  all 
the  letters  he  could  have  written  to  Mrs.  Rowland. 
If  he  had  been  ill,  they  would  certainly  have  heard.^^ 

"  Yes ;  they  say  so.'^ 

'^  Then  that  is  enough.     Let  us  say  no  more 


now."** 


*^  You  have  said  that  which  has  cheered  me  for 
you,  Margaret,  though,  as  we  poor  irreligious 
human  beings  often  say  to  each  other,  '  I  wish. I 
had  your  faith.'  You  have  given  me  more  than  I 
had,  however. — But  are  we  to  say  no  more  about 
anything!  Must  we  leave  this  comfortable  fire, 
and  go  to  sleep  I " 

"  Not  unless  you  wish  it.  I  have  more  to  ask, 
if  you  are  not  tired,**' 

"  Come,  ask  me." 
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"^Cannot  you  tell  mo  of  some  way  in  which  a 
woman  may  earn  money !" 

"  A  woman  ?  What  rate  of  woman !  Do  vou 
mean  yourself!  That  question  is  easily  answered. 
A  woman  from  the  uneducated  classes  can  get  a 
subsistence  by  washing  and  cooking,  by  milking 
cows  and  going  to  service,  and,  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  by  working  in  a  cotton  mill,  or  bur- 
nishing plate,  as  you  have  no  doubt  seen  for  your- 
self at  Birmingham.  But,  for  an  educated  woman, 
a  woman  with  the  powers  which  God  gave  her 
religiously  improved,  with  a  reason  which  lays  life 
open  before  her,  an  understanding  which  surveys 
science  as  its  appropriate  task,  and  a  consd^ice 
which  would  make  every  species  of  responsibility 
safe, — for  such  a  woman  there  is  in  all  England  no 
chance  of  subsistence  but  by  teaching, — that  almost 
inefifectual  teaching,  which  can  never  countervail  the 
education  of  circumstances,  and  for  which  not  one 
in  a  thousand  is  fit, — or  by  being  a  superior  Miss 
Nares, — the  feminine  gender  of  the  tailor  and  the 
hatter."** 

^'  The  tutor,  the  tailor,  and  the  hatter*     Is 

this  all  r 

^^  All ;  except  that  there  are  departments  of  art 
and  literature  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  ahot 
wcMuen  out*  These  are  not,  howev^,  to  be  re- 
garded as  resources  for  bread«  Besides  the 
number  who  succeed  in  art  and  literature  being 
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necessarily  extremely  small,  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  no  great  achievements,  in  the  domains  of  art 
and  imagination,  can  be  looked  for  irom  either 
men  or  women  who  labour  there  to  supply  their 
lower  wants,  or  for  any  other  reason  than  the  pure 
love  of  their  work.  While  they  toil  in  any  one  of 
the  arts  of  expression,  if  they  are  not  engrossed 
by  some  loftier  meaning,  the  highest  which  they 
will  end  with  expressing  will  be,  the  need  of  bread.'** 

"  True — quite  true.  I  must  not  think  of  any 
of  tliose  higher  departments  of  labour,  because, 
even  if  I  were  qualified,  what  I  want  is  not  employ- 
ment, but  money.  I  am  anxious  to  earn  some 
money,  Maria.  We  are  very  poor.  Edward  is 
trying,  one  way  and  another,  to  earn  money  to 
live  upon,  till  his  practice  comes  back  to  him,  as 
he  is  for  ever  trusting  it  will.  I  wish  to  earn 
something  too,  if  it  be  ever  so  little.  Can  you  tell 
me  of  no  way?**' 

"  I  believe  I  should  not  if  I  could.  Why  ? 
Because  I  think  you  have  quite  enough  to  do 
already,  and  will  soon  have  too  much.  Just  con- 
sider. When  Morris  goes,  what  hour  of  the  day 
will  you  have  to  spare?  Let  us  see; — do  you 
mean  to  sweep  the  rooms  with  your  own  hands  I ''"' 

"  Yes,*"  said  Margaret,  smilmg. 

"  And  to  scour  them  too  !^' 

'^  No,  not  quite  that.  We  shall  hire  a  neigh- 
bour to  come  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  do  the 


rougher  ports  of  the  work.  But  I-meabto  ligbt^th^ 
fire  in  the  morning,  (and  we '  shall  have  but  ^ne)' 
mid  get  breakfast  read  j ;  and  Hester  will  help  ma 
to  make  the  beds.  That  is  nearly  all  I  shall  lot 
her  do  besides  the  sewing ;  for  bab j  will  give  her 
employment  enough."^ 

**  Indeed,  I  think  so ;  and  that  will  leave  yoa 
too  much.  Do  not  think,  dear,  of  earning  money* 
You  are  doing  all  you  ought  in  saving  it."*^ 

^^  I  must  think  about  it,  because  earning  is  to 
much  nobler  and  more  eifeotual  than  saving.  I 
cannot  help  seeing  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
earn  the  amount  of  Morris's  maintenance,  than  to 
save  it  by  doing  her  work  badly  myself.  Not  thai 
I  shrink  from  the  labour:  I  am  rather  enjoying 
the  prospect  of  it,  as  I  told  you. — Hark !  what 
footstep  is  that !  ^' 

"  I  heard  it  a  minute  or  two  ago,"*^  whispered 
Maria,  *'  but  I  did  not  like  to  mention  it.** 

They  listened  in  the  deepest  silence  for  awhile. 
At- first  they  were  not  sure  whether  they  heard 
anything  above  the  beating  of  their  own  hearts ; 
but  they  were  soon  certain  that  there  were  feet 
moving  outside  the  room-door. 

^'  The  church-clock  has  but  lately  gone  twelve»^ 
said  Maria,  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might  be  some 
one  bi  the  household  yet  stirring. 

:  Margaret  sh^k  her  head.    She  rose  sofUy  flrom 
herseAt)  aftd  tooka  candle  from  the  tiible  to  light* 
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it,  saying  she  would  go  and  see.  Her  hand 
trembled  a  litilo  as  she  held  the  match,  and  the 
candle  would  not  immediately  light.  Meantime, 
the  door  opened  without  noise,  and  some  one 
walked  in  and  quite  up  to  the  gazing  ladies.  It 
was  the  tall  woman.  Maria  made  an  effort  ta 
reach  the  beU,  but  the  tall  woman  seized  her 
arm,  and  made  her  sit  down.  A  capricious  jet 
of  flame  from  a  ooal  in  the  fire  at  this  moment 
lighted  up  the  face  of  the  stranger  for  a  moment, 
and  enabled  Maria  to  *  spy  a  creat  peard  under 
the  muffler.'' 

*'  What  do  you  want  at  this  time !  ^^  said  Mar- 
garet. 

^^  I  want  money,  and  what  else  I  can  get,"  said 
the  intruder,  in  the  no  longer  disguised  voice  of  & 
man.  '^  I  have  been  into  your  larder,  but  you 
seem  to  have  nothing  there." 

'^  That  is  true,**^  said  Margaret,  firmly ;  "  nor 
have  we  any  money.  We  are  very  poor.  You 
could  not  have  oome  to  a  worse  place,  if  you  are 
in  want.^ 

^^  Hero  is  something,  however/'  said  the  mao^ 
turning  to  the  tray.  '^  With  your  leave,  I'll  see 
what  you  have  left  us  to  eat.*'' 

He  thrust  one  of  the  candlea  between  the  ban 
of  the  grate  to  light  it,  telling  the  ladies  they  ha 
better  start  no  difficulty,  lest  they  should  have 
reason  to  repent  it.    There  were  others  with  him 
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in  the  house,  who  would  show  themseWeB  is  an 
instant^  if  any  noise  were  made. 

"  Then  do  you  make  none — I  beg  it  as  a  favour," 
said  Mai^aret.  ^^  There  is  a  lady  adieep  up-stairs, 
with  a  very  young  infant.  If  you  respect  her  life, 
you  will  be  quiet.'^ 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  he  was  quiet.  He 
cut  slices  from  the  loaf,  and  carried  them  to  the 
door,  and  they  were  taken  by  somebody  outsida 
He  quickly  devoured  the  remains  of  the  pheasant, 
tearing  the  meat  from  the  bones  with  his  teeth. 
He  drank  from  the  decanter  of  wine,  and  then 
carried  it  where  he  had  taken  the  bread.  Two 
men  put  their  heads  in  at  the  door,  nodded  to  the 
'Udies  before  they  drank,  and  again  withdrew. 
The  girls  cast  a  look  at  each  oAer, — a  glance  of 
agreement  that  resistance  was  not  to  be  thoi^it 
of :  yet  each  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  rather 
pleasant  surprise  that  she  was  not  more  alarmed. 

^  Now  for  it  i"**  said  the  man,  striding  oditty 
about  in  his  petticoats,  and  evidently  out  «f 
patience  with  them.  "Now  for  your  money!" 
As  he  spoke,  he  put  the  spoons  from  the  tray  into 
the  bosom  of  his  gown,  proceeding  to  murmar  at 
his  deficiency  of  pockets. 

.  Margaret  held  out  her  purse  to  him.    It  con- 
tained one  sii^le  shilling. 

""  You  don't  mean  thia  is  aH  yon  are  going  to 
give  me !" 


BBKKHKOOK*  l/i 

» 

^^  It  is  all  I  have :  and  I  believe  there  is  not 
another  shilling  in  the  house.  I  told  you  we  have 
no  money.'' 

**  And  youT  said  he,  turning  to  Maria. 

'^  I  have  not  my  purse  about  me  ;  and  if  I  had; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  worth  your  taking.  I  assure 
you  I  have  not  got  my  purse.  I  am  only  a  visitor 
hero  for  this  one  night, — and  an  odd  night  it  is 
to  have  chosen,  as  it  turns  ont.'' 

"  Give  me  your  watches." 

"  I  have  no  watch.  I  have  not  had  a  watch 
these  five  years,""  said  Maria. 

**  I  have  no  watoh,'^  said  Margaret.  ^^  I  sold 
mine  a  mont^  ago.  I  told  yon  we  were  very 
poor. 

The  man  muttcsred  something  about  the  plague 
of  gentlefolks  being  so  poor,  and  about  wondering 
that  gentlefolks  were  not  ashamed  of  being  so 
poor.  ^  Yon  have  got  something,  however,'^  he 
continued,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  ring  on  Margaret's 
&ger.  '^  Give  me  that  ring.  'Gsive  it  me,  ot  eke 
rU  take  H.'' 

Margaret's  heart  sank  with  a  self-reproach 
worse  tfaah  her  grief,  when  she  remembered  how 
easily  she  might  have  saved  this  ring, — how  easily 
1^  might  have  thrust  it  under  the  fender,  of 
dropped  it  into  her  shoe,  into  her  h»r,  any^i^er^ 
while  the  mtnider  was  gcme  to  the  room-door  te 
his  cbmpoiiioiis.    She  felt  that  she  could  never 
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forgive  herself  for  this  neglect  of  th^  most^poreoioiii 
thing  she  had  in  the  world,«--of  that  trhich'moil 
belonged  to  Philip.  •    I        ' 

''  She  cannot  part  with  that  rihg,**^  said  Mflria. 
^'Look!  you  may  see  she  had  rather  part.il5tb 
any  money  she  is  ever  likely  to  have,  than  with 
thatring.''  '  '/ 

She  pointed  to  Margaret^  who  was  sitting  wiih 
her  hands  clasped  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  di»- 
joined,  and  with  a  face  of  the  deepest  distressu 

*^  I  can*t  help  that,^^  said  the  man.  ^^  I  Must 
have  what  I  can  get." 

He  seized  her  hands,  and,  with  one  gripe  of  hia^ 
made  hers  fly  open.  Margaret  could  na  l<mger 
endure  to  expose  any  of  her  feolingB  to  the  notice 
of  a  stranger  of  this  character.  "  Be  patient  a 
moment,^^  said  she;  and  she  drew  off  the  xis^ 
after  its  guard,  made  of  Hesters  hair^  and  put 
them  into  the  large  hand  which  was  held  out  to 
receive  them ;  feeling,  at  the  moment,  as  if  her 
heart  was  breaking.  The  man  threw  the  hair 
ring  back  into  her  lap,  and  tied  the  turquoise  in 
the  comer  of  the  shawl  he  wore. 

*^  The  lady  up-stairs  has  got  a  watch,  I  suppose*^ 

^'  Yes,  she  has :  let  me  go  and  fetch  It.  Do 
let  me  go.  I  am  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  te  her 
being  terrified.  If  you  have  any  humanStft  i^ 
mo  go.    Indeed  I  will  bring  the  watoh.^ 

*'  Well,  there  is  no  man  in  the  house,  Ikiiow» 
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foryoQtto  caU«  You  may  go;  Miss:  but  I  must 
ttep'befaitid  you  to  the  room  door ; — no  further,*-!^ 
she  shan't  see  me,  nor  know  any  one  is  there, 
unless  you  tell  hen  This  young  lady  will  sit  as 
still  asa  mouse  till  we  come  back.*" 
' '  ^*  Never  mind  me^^  said  Maria,  to  her  friend. 
While  they  were  gone,  she  sat  as  she  was  desired, 
as  still'  as  a  mouse,  enforced  thereto  by  the  cer* 
tainty  that  a  man  stood  in  the  shadow  by  the 
door^  with  his  eye  upon  her  the  whole  time. 

Margaret  lighted  a  chamber  candle,  in  order, 
as  ,she  said,  to  look  as  usual  if  her  sister  should 
aeo  her.  The  robber  did  tread  very  softly  on  the 
stairsi  and  stop  outside  the  chamber  door*  Morris 
was  sitting  up  in  her  truckle-bed,  evidently  lis* 
temng,  and  was  on  the  point,  of  starting  out  of  it 
on  seeing  that  Margaret*s  face  was  pale,  when 
Margaret  put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  motioned 
to  her  to  lie  down. — Hester  was  asleep,  with  her 
sleeping  infant  on  her  arm.  Margaret  set  dowa 
the  light)  and  leaned  over  her,  to  take  the  watch 
from  its  hook  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

^^  Are  you  still  up  V  said  Hester,  drowsily,  and 
just  opening  her  eyes.  ^^  What  do  you  want !  It 
mu^  be  very  late." 

*'*'  Nearly  half-past  twelve,  by  your  watch.  I  am 
86rrj  I  disturbed  you.    Good  Bight." 

As  she  withdrew  with  the  watch  in  her  hand^ 
.riie  ^ki^Hired  to  Monds, 


"  Lie  8tJll-    Don't  be  uneasy.    1  will  come  sgrnin 
presently." 

In  a  few  minutes,  a^    it    Eoemt>d   to  intratly 
listening  cars,  the  bouee  waadtiarortheintmtlGn. 
Within aquurteroFanhour, Margaret  had  bcdioned 
Morris  out  of  Htistcr's  room,  and  bad  expUined 
the  case  to  her.     They  wont  round  the  bouao,  and 
found  thut  all  the  Httlo  plate  they  had  was  gone, 
and  the  dioeee  from  tlic  pantrj".     Morris's  olotJi 
cloak  was  left  hanging  od  its  ]itn.  antl  vivnn  Bdw^nl's 
old  hat.     From  tho»e  «rcuiustiun!Os,  itud  fruu  tho 
dialect  of  tho  only  ^{loakor,  Mor^^aret  thimglit  the  1 
thieves  must  ho  country  fioople  fiiim  thf  neighbour- 
hood, who  oould  not  wear  the  old  clothoa  of  tba 
gontry  without  danger   of  detection.     Tbaf  had 
oonie  in  fronj  the  surgery,  whoao  outer  doOT  w 
sufficiently  distant  from  tho  inhabited  roomsof  bl 
houao  to  be  forced  mtlioat  thu  noiiie  Iroiup  heard. 
MorriA  and  Margart't  barricitdcHl  tloH  door  sa  nroll 
aa  they  could,  with  such  chcstit  aud  benelim  «a 
tJioy  were  ablo  to  move  without  making  thenuelvca 
hoard  up-Btairs;  and  then  Morris,  at  MorgareiV  | 
oamest  dcriro,  ittolobaokto  bed.     .\iiythiitg  ntticr  [ 
than  alarm  Hi!»t4ir. 

Wliib  lh«y  weri'  belovr,  Mitria  liail  puto 

coal*,  and  rcetorml  eomo  ordei-  and  vutufort  to  thu  1 

tablo  and  th4<  firtwidi!.     Shu  c<»ucluilfid  liiat  dac]^  I 

Vfas  oDt  of  the  <iu(!stion  for  this  niglit.     For  ■ 

I  DUnnuDts  a&xx  Margatcb  canui  aad  nt  dum 
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hkrj  neither  of  tfaem  spoke.  At  length  Maigaxttt 
said,  half-Iaughing, 

^  That  you  should  have  come  here  for  rart  this 
night,  of  all  nights  in  the  year  i " 

^^  I  am  glad  it  happened  so.  Yes,  indeed  I  am* 
I  know  it  must  have  been  a  eomfort  to  you  to  have 
some  one  with  you,  though  only  poor  lame  me. 
And  I  am  glad  on  my  own  account  too,  I  aisiire 
you.  Such  a  visitation  is  not  half  so  dreadful  as  I 
had  fancied, — not  worth  half  the  fear  I  have  spedt 
upon  it  all  my  life.  I  am  sure  you  felt  as  I  did 
while  he  was  here ;  you  felt  quite  yourself,  did  hot 
you  I  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  woman's  clothes, 
it  would  really  have  been  scarcely  terrifying  at  alL 
There  is  something  much  more  human  about  a 
housebreaker  than  I  had  fancied.  But  yet  it  was 
very  inhuman  of  him  to  take  your  ring.'" 

Margaret  wept  more  bitterly  than  any  one  had 
seen  her  weep  since  her  unhappy  days  began',  and 
her  friend  could  not  comfort  her.  It  was  a  dase 
IB  which  there  was  no  comfort  to  be  given,  unless' 
in  the  very  faint  and  unreasonable  hope  that  the 
ring  might  be  offered  for  sale  to  some  jeweller,  in 
some  market  town  in  the  cotmty;  a  hope  sadly 
faiiit  and  imreascmable ;  since  country  people  who 
would  take  plate  and  ornaments  must,  in  all  pro^ 
bability,  be  in  communication  with  London  rogues 
who  would  torn  the  property  into  money  in  the 
great  city.    Still>  there  was  a  possibility  of  retovwr- 


iahadow  bf '  li  so  oitrefully .  upon  bia  £acO,  that  .1 
should  not  know  him  again  ; — at  least,  not  in  ariy 
othor  drees ;  and  we  shall  never  see  him  again  in 
thiii.-^It  is  very  disagreeable,**'  she  continued, 
shuddering  slightly,  "  to  think  that  wo  may  pass 
him  any  day  or  every  day,  and  that  he  may  say  to 
himself  as  we  go  by,  *  There  go  the  ladies  that  sat; 
with  their  feet  on  the  fender  so  comfortably  when 
I  went  in,  without  leave  !* '' 

"Poor  wretch  !  he  will  rather  say,  '  There  goes 
the  young  lady  that  I  made  so  unhappy  about  her 
ring.  I  wish  I  had  choked  with  the  wine  I  drank, 
before  I  took  that  ring !'  The  first  man  you  meet 
that  cannot  look  you  in  the  face  is  the  thief,  de- 
pend upon  it,  Margaret/^ 

'^  I  must  not  depend  upon  that.  But,  Mai*ia, 
could  you  swear  to  himf^ 

^^  I  am  not  quite  sure  at  this  moment,  but  I 
believe  I  could.  The  light  from  the  fire  shone 
brightly  upon  his  black  chin,  and  a  bit  of  lank  hair 
that  came  from  under  his  mob  cap.  I  could  swear 
to  the  shawl." 

"  So  could  I :  but  that  will  be  burned  to-morrow 
morning.     Now,  Maria,  do  go  to  bed/' 

"  Well,  if  you  had  rather  .  .  .  Cannot  we  be 
together  I  Must  I  be  treated  as  a  guest,  and  have 
a  room  to  myself  r 

"  Not  if  you  think  we  can  make  room  in  mine* 
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We  shall  be  most  comfortable  there,  Aall  not 
— near  to  Morris  and  Hester  V* 

Badier  than  separate,  they  both  betook  them^ 
setvefl  to  tlie  bed  in  Maigaret^s  room.  Maria.  laj 
flttU,  as  if  adeep,  but  wide  awake  and  lieteniiig. 
Mai^garet  monmed  her  tnxquoiae.  wilh  ident 
alLthe  rest  of  then^fat 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


UOHT80ME  DAT9. 


BsFou  he  returned  home  in  the  morning,  Hope 
went  to  Dr.  Levitt^  to  report  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  on  Mr.  6rey*6  premises  in  the  course  of 
the  night.  He  was  persuaded  that  several  per* 
sons  had  been  about  the  yards ;  and  he  had  seen  a 
light  appearing  and  disappearing  among  the  shrubs 
whioh  grew  thick  in  the  rear  of  the  houso«  Sydney 
and  he  had  examined  the  premises  this  morning, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Grey's  clerk ;  smd  they  had 
found  the  flower-beds  trampled,  and  drops  of  tallow 
from  a  candle  which  had  probably  been  taken  out 
of  a  lantern,  and  ashes  from  tobacco-pipes  scattered 
mider  the  lee  of  a  pile  of  logs.  Nothing  was  missed 
from  the  yards :  it  was  probable  that  they  were 
the  resort  of  persons  who  had  been  plundering  else- 
where :  but  the  danger  from  fire  was  so  great,  and 
the  unpleasantness  of  having  such  night  neighbours 
so  extreme,  that  the  gentlemen  agreed  that  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  providing  a  watch,  which  would 
keep  the  premises  dear  of  intruders.    The  dog^ 


1^ 

wfiichhad  by  some  means  bean  6ajbl6d  '^loTiiis 
duty,  must  bo  replaced  by  a  more  faithful  imb ;  abcI 
Dr.  Levitt  was  disposed  to  establish  Ia  pktiK)iiDthe 
village.  ' 

The  astonishment  of  both  was  great  when  Mar- 
garet appeared,  early  as  it  was,  with  her  stbcy. '  It 
was  the  faint  hope  of  recovering  her  ritg  which 
brought  her  thus  early  to  the  magistrate W    Hoc 
brother  was  satisfied  to  stay  and  listen,  when  h^ 
found  that  Hester  knew  as  yet  noAii^  of  ihei 
matter.     It  was  a  clear  case  that  the  Orejs  must 
find  some  other  guardian  for  the  nights  that  Mr*- 
Grey  spent  from  home;  and  Dr«  Levitt  said  that 
no  man  was  justified  in  leaving  his  faimily  miproi^ 
tected  for  a  single  night  in  such  times  as  thdse* 
He  spoke  with  the  deepest  concern  of  the  state  of 
the  neighbourhood  this  winter,  and  of  hia  o^wn  in- 
ability to  preserve  security,  by  his  mfluenoe  luifaer 
as  clergyman  or  magistrate.    The  fact  w^.  km 
said,  that  neither  law  nor  gospel  could  deDer  men 
from  crime,  when  pressed  by  want,  and  hardened 
agsLiYist  all  other  claims  by  those  of  their  $Ax^ng 
families.    Siieh  times  had  never  been  known  wilkm 
his  remembrance ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  ptiblia 
peace  and  safety  were  almost  as  much  at  th^ir  wita^ 
end  as  the  sickly  and  savage  population  they  iead  to 
control.    He  must  to-day  consult  with  asntioiy  of 
his  brother  magistrates  as  he  could  rei^h,  nJa  t& 
what  could  be  done  for  the  genital  iBf^curity  AAd 
relief. 


[debobrooc^  ISX 

As  Hope  and  Margaret  returned  home  tobreakr: 
fast,  they  agreed  that  their  little  household  was 
more  free  to  discharge  the  duties  of  such  a  timQ 
than  most  of  their  neighbours  of  their  own  rank 
oonld  possibly  be.  They  had  now  little  or  nothing 
of  which  they  could  be  robbed.  It  was  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  could  be  further  injured.  They 
might  now,  wholly  free  from  fear  and  sclf-regarde^ 
devote  themselves  to  forgive  and  servo  their  neigh- 
bours. Such  emancipation  from  care  as  is  tbo 
blessing  of  poverty,  even  more  than  of  wealthy 
was  theirs;  and  as  a  great  blessing  in  the  midst  of 
very  tolerable  evil,  they  felt  it.  Margaret  laughcdt 
as  she  asked  Edward  if  he  could  spare  a  few  pence 
to  bay  horn  spoons  in  the  village,  as  all  the  silver 
ones  were  gone. 

Hester  was  not  at  all  too  much  alarmed  or  dis^ 
turbed,  when  she  missed  her  watch,  and  heard 
what  had  happened.  She  was  chiefly  vexed  tliat 
she  had  slept  through  it  all.  It  seemed  bo  ridir 
culous  that  the  master  of  the  l^uso  should  be  f^ip^ 
at  a  distance,  and  the  mistress  comfortably  a^l^ep^ 
during  such  an  event,  leaving  it  to  sister,  maid^a^!^ 
guests  to  bear  all  the  terror  of  it !  ,  . ,  i 

Dr.  Levitt's  absence  of  mind  did  not  .interfera 
with  the  activity  of  his  heart,  or  with  ]iis  pciie- 
tration  in  cases  where  the  hearts  of  others  ^ei:e| 
concerned.  He  perceived  that  the  lost  turguoi^ 
waa^  from  somo  cause,  inestimable  to  MSfrgarc^ 
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till  brighter  days, — days  externally  brighter,  at 
least — were  at  hand,  nor  till  the  baby  was  a  little 
less  tender,  and  had  shown  beyond  dispute  that  he 
wn/s  likely  to  be  a  stout  little  fellow.  She  could 
not  think  of  Miss  Margaret  getting  up  quite  in  the 
dark,  to  light  the  fire ;  it  was  a  dismal  time  to 
begin  such  a  new  sort  of  work.  Margaret  pri- 
vately explained  to  her  that  these  little  circum* 
stances  brought  no  discouragement  to  persons  who 
nndertake  such  labour  with  sufficient  motive ;  and 
Morris  admitted  this.  She  saw  the  difference 
between  the  case  of  a  poor  girl  first  going  to  ser- 
vice, who  trembles  half  the  night  at  the  ideaof  heif 
mistresses  displeasin*e  if  she  should  not  happen  to 
^ake  in  time ;  such  poor  girl  undertaking  service 
for  a  maintenance,  and  by  no  means  from  love 
in  either  party  towards  the  other, — Morris  saw 
the  diiference  between  the  moming  waking  to 
such  a  service,  and  Margaret's,  called  from  her  bed 
by  love  of  those  whom  she  was  going  to  serve 
through  the  day,  and  by  an  exhilarating  sense  of 
honour  and  duty.  Morris  saw  that,  while  to  th^ 
solitary  dependant  every  accessory  of  cheerfulness 
is  necessary  to  make  her  willingly  leave  her  rest, — 
the  early  sunshine  through  her  window,  and  the 
morning  song  of  birds, — it  mattered  little  to 
Mai^ret  under  what  circumstances  she  went  about 
her  bu8iness,^whether  in  darkness  or  in  light,  in 
keen  frost  or  genial  warmth.  She  had  the  strength 


of  will,  in  whose  glow  all  the  di^«|8t^  all  tho,  nje;wv;^ 
ness,  all  the  hardship  of  the  most  sordid  OQC]^pa^(^ 
is  consumed,  leaving  imimpaired  .the  dj^ty^pd. 
delight  of  toil.     Morris  saw  and  fuUj  admitted  .nil. 
this ;  and  yet  she  stayed  on  till  the  end  of  J^pus^ry..'. 

By  that  time  her  friends  were  not  satisfipd  to 
have  her  remain  any  longer.     It  was  necessar};, 
that  she  should  earn  money  ;  and  she  had  ^n  pp-^. 
portunity  now  of  earning  what  she  needed  at' 
Birmingham.     The  time  was  come  when  Morris 
must  go. 

The  family  had  their  sorrow  all  to  themselves 
that  dismal  evening;  for  not  a  soul  in  Deerbrook, 
except  Maria,  knew  that  Morris  was  going  at  all. 
Maria  had  known  all  along;  and  it  had  been 
Eettled  that  Maria  should  occupy  Morrises  room, 
after  it  was  vacated,  as  often  as  she  felt  nervous 
and  lonely  in  her  lodging.  ^But  she  was  not  aware 
of  the  precise  day  when  the  separation  of  these  old 
and  dear  friends  was  to  take  place.  So  they 
mourned  Morris  as  privately  as  she  had  long 
grieved  over  their  adversity. 

Mr.  Hope  meant  to  drive  Morris  to  Blickley. 
himself,  and  to  see  her  into  the  coach  for  Bir- 
iningham ;  and  he  had  borrowed  Mr.  Grey^s  gig 
for  the  purpose.  He  had  been  urged  by  Mn  Grey 
not  to  think  of  returning  that  night,  had  desired, 
his  wifo  and  sister  not  to  expect  bim|  and  had 
engaged  a  neighbour  to  sleep  in  the  house.    Xho  - 
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sifters  might  well  look  forward  to  a  sad  dvcning ; 
and  theii^  hearts  were  heavy  when  the  gig  came  to 
the  door,  when  they  wore  fortifying  Morris  with  a 
parting  glass  of  wine,  and  wrapping  her  up  with 
warm  things  which  were  to  come  back  with  her 
master,  and  expressing  their  heart-sorrow  by  tho 
tenderness  with  which  they  melted  the  very  soul  of 
poor  Morris.  She  could  not  speak;  she  could 
resist  nothing*  She  took  all  they  offered  her  to 
comfort  herself  with,  from  having  neither  heart  nor 
voice  to  refuse.  Morris  never  gave  way  to  tears ; 
but  she  was  as  solemn  as  if  she  were  going  to  execu- 
tion. The  baby  alone  was  insensible  to  her  gravity; 
he  laughed  in  her  face  when  she  took  him  into  her 
arms  for  the  last  time ;— a  seasonable  laugh  it  was, 
for  it  relieved  his  mother  of  some  slight  supersti- 
tious dread  which  was  stealing  upon  her,  as  sho 
witnessed  tho  solemnity  of  Morris's  farewell  to 
him.  They  all  spoke  of  her  return  to  them ;  but 
no  one  felt  that  there  was  any  comfort  in  so  vague 
a  hope,  amidst  the  sadness  of  the  present  certainty. 

As  Hester  and  Margaret  stood  out  on  the  steps 
to  watch  the  gig  till  the  last  moment,  a  few  flakes 
of  snow  were  driven  against  their  faces.  They 
feared  Morris  would  have  a  dreary  journey ;  and  this 
was  not  the  pleasantest  thought  to  caiTy  with  them 
into  the  house. 

While  Hester  nursed  her  infant  by  the  fire, 
Mai^garet  went  round  the  house,  to  see  what  there 
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vas  for  her  to  do  to-nigfai.  It  nrnved  fa^  to 
how  thoughtfully  evGrytimg  mm  done.  Busy 
Morris  had  been  with  a  thousand  little  affiiini  and 
preparations,  every  part  of  the  houBe  was  left  in 
the  completcst  order.  The  yery  blinds  of  ihe 
chambers  were  drawn  down,  and  a  fire  was  laid  in 
every  grate,  in  ease  of  its  being  wanted.  The 
tea-tray  was  set  in  the  pantry,  and  not  a  {date 
left  from  dinner  unwashed.  Margaret  felt  and 
said  how  badly  she  should  supply  the  place  of 
Morri6*s  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  their  loss  of  her 
head  and  heart.  She  sighed  her  thankfulness  to 
her  old  friend,  that  she  was  already  at  liberty  to  sit 
down  beside  her  sister,  with  actually  nothing  on 
her  hands  to  be  done  before  tea-time. 

It  was  always  a  holiday  to  Margaret  when  ahe 
could  sit  by  at  leisure,  as  the  morning  and  evening 
dressing  and  undressing  of  the  baby  went  on. 
Hester  would  never  entrust  the  business  to  her  or 
to  any  one :  but  it  was  the  next  best  thing  to 
watch  the  pranks  of  the  little  fellow^  and  tfi^ 
play  between  him  and  his  mother ;  and  then  to  aee 
the  fun  subside  into  drowsiness,  and  be  lost  in  thai 
exquisite  spectacle,  the  quiet  sleep  of  an  inCuit* 
When  he  was  this  evening  laid  in  his  basket,  and 
all  was  unusually  still,  from  there  being  no  one  but 
themselves  in  the  house,  and  the  snow  having  by 
this  time  fallen  thickly  outside,  Margaret  said  to 
her  sister — 
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^'  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  is  just  a  twelve- 
month since  you  warned  me  how  wretched  mar<^ 
riage  was.     Just  a  year,  is  it  notl*" 

^^  Is  it  possible  r*"  said  Hester,  withdrawing  her 
eyes  from  her  infant. 

**  I  wish  I  could  have  foreseen  then  how  soon  I 
might  remind  you  of  this.^' 

^^  Is  it  possible  that  I  said  so  I — and  of  all  mar- 
riage  I 

*^  Of  all  love,  and  all  marriage.  I  remember  it 
distinctly.^^ 

^^  You  have  but  too  much  reason  to  remembef 
it,  love.  But  how  thankless,  how  wicked  of  mo 
ever  to  say  so  !" 

•*  We  all,  perhaps,  say  some  wretched  things 
which  dwell  on  other  people's  minds  long  after 
we  have  forgotten  them  ourselves.  It  is  one  of 
the  acts  we  shall  waken  up  to  as  sins, — perhaps 
every  one  of  us, — ^whenever  wo  become  qualified  to 
review  our  lives  dispassionately;'— as  sins,  no  doubt^ 
for  the  pain  does  not  die  with  the  utterance ;  and 
to  give  pain  needlessly,  and  to  give  lasting  pain, 
is  surely  a  sin«  We  are  none  of  us  guiltless  ;  but 
I  am  glad  you  said  this  particular  thing,— dread* 
ful  as  it  was  to  hear  it.  It  has  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  thought  witliin  the  year ;  and  it  now  makes 
UB  both  aware  how  much  liappier  we  are  than  we 
were  then."'' 

"We!'* 
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'  **  Yes ;  nil  of  us.  I  rather  ishrink  from  icea^ 
snring.iKtates  of  fortune  and  of  mind,  as  they  are 
at  one  time  against  those  of  another ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  recal  that  warning  of  yours,  and  be 
unaware  how  differently  we  have  cause  to  think  and 
Bpeak  now.  I  felt,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  too  late 
for  us  to  complain  of  love  and  of  marriage.  The 
die  was  then,  cast  for  us  all.  It  is  much  better 
to  feel  now  that  those  complaints  were  the  expres* 
sion  of  passing  pain,  long  since  over.'*' 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  this  for  yourself, 
Margaret ;  though  I  own  I  should  scarcely  have 
expected  it.    And  yet  no  one  is  more  aware  than 
I  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  love, — a  blessing  still, 
whatever  may  be  the  woe  that  must  come  with  the 
love.     It  is  a  blessing  to  live  for  another,  to  feci 
for  another  far  more  deeply  than  the  most  selfish 
t)eing  on  earth  ever  felt  for  himself.     I  know  that 
it  is  better  to  have  felt  this  disinterested  attach* 
tnedt  to  another,  even  in  the  midst  of  storms  of 
passion  hidden  in  the  heart,  and  of  pangis  from 
disappointment,  than  to  live  on  in  the  very  best 
peace  of  those  who  have  never  loved.     Yet,  know^ 
ing  this,  I  have  been  cowardly  for  you,  Margaret^ 
iitnd  at  one  time  sank  under  my  own  troubles. 
Any  one  who  loved  as  I  did  should  have  been 
braver.    I  khotild  have  been  more  wiUing,  both  for 
you  and  for  myself,  to  meet  the  suffering  which 
belongs  to  tii3  exercise  of  all  the  highest  and 
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best  part  of  our  nature :  but  I  was  unworthy 
then  of  the  bcni;^nant  discipline  appointed  to  me : 
and  at  the  moment,  I  doubt  not  I  should  have 
preferred,  if  the  choice  had  been  offered  to  me, 
the  safety  and  quiet  of  a  passionless  existence  to 
the  glorious  exercise  which  has  been  graciously 
appointed  mo  against  my  will.  I  do  try  now, 
Margaret,  to  be  thankful  that  you  have  had  some 
of  this  exercise  and  discipline;  but  I  have  not 
faith  enough.  My  thanks  are  all  swallowed  up 
in  grief  before  I  have  done, — ^grief  that  you  have 
the  struggle  and  the  sorrow,  without  tho  support 
and  the  full  return  which  have  been  granted  to  me.^ 
"  You  need  not  grieve  much  for  me.  I  have 
not  only  had  the  full  return  you  speak. of,  but  I 
have  it  still.  It  cannot  be  spoken  or  written,  or 
even  indulged;  but  I  know  it  exists;  and  there- 
fore am  I  happier  than  I  was  last  year.  How 
foolish  it  is,'^  she  continued,  as  if  thinking  aloud, 
*'  how  perfectly  childish  to  set  our  hearts  on  what 
we  call  happiness, — on  any  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances, either  in  our  minds  or  our  fortunes, — so 
little  as  we  know  !  How  you  and  I  should  have 
dreaded  this  night  and  to-morrow,  if  they  could 
have  been  foreshown  to  us  a  while  ago !  How  we 
should  have  shrunk  from  sitting  down  under  the 
cloud  of  sorrow  which  appears  to  have  settled 
upon  this  house !  And  now  this  eveiiing  has 
come  .  .  •  • 
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*' The  efvening  of  Morrises  going  away,  and 
everything  else  so  dreary  !  No  servant,  no  money, 
no  prospect !  Careful  economy  at  home,  ill-will 
abroad  ;  the  times  bad,  the  future  all  blank, — we 
two  sitting  here  alone,  with  the  snow  falling 
without !  ^^ 

"  And  our  hearts  aching  with  parting  with 
Morris:  (we  must  come  back  to  that  principal 
grief).  How  dismal  all  this  would  have  looked; 
if  we  could  have  seen  it  in  a  fairy-glass  at  Bir- 
mingham long  ago  ! — and  yet  I  would  not  change 
this  very  evening  for  any  we  ever  spent  in  Birming- 
Tiam,  when  we  were  exceedingly  proud  of  b^ng 
Tery  happy .''  .  I   * 

"  Nor  I.  This  is  life  ;  and  to  live — to  lire  with 
the  whole  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  is  eiioagb. 
It  is  not  often  that  I  have  strength  to  feel  this, 
and  couragd  to  say  it ;  but  to-night  I  have  both.** 

"  And  in  time  we  maybe  strong  enough  to  pray 
that  this  child  may  truly  and  wholly  live — ^may 
live  in  every  capacity  of  his  being;  whatever 
suffering  may  be  the  condition  of  such  life :  but 
it  requires  some  courage  to  pray  so  for  him,  ho 
looks  80  unfit  for  anything  but  ease  at  present !  ** 

^^  For  aiiything  but  feeding  and  sleeping,  And 
laughing  in  our  faces.  Did  yon  ever  see  an  isfaat 
sleep  so  softly!  Are  not  those  wheels  passing f 
Yes,  surely  I  heard  wheels  rolling  over  the 
finow."  •  •  • 
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Sho  was  right.  In  five  minutes  more,  Margaret 
Ind  to  open  the  door  to  her  brother. 

Hope  had  arrived  at  Blickley  only  just  in  time 
to  drive  Morris  np  to  the  door  of  the  Birming- 
ham coach,  and  put  her  in  as  the  guard  was  blow* 
ing  his  horn.  Mr.  Grey**8  horse  had  gone  badly, 
and  they  had  been  full  late  in  setting  off.  He  had 
not  liked  the  prospect  of  staying  where  ho  was 
till  morning,  and  had  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to 
footpads^  and  return:  so  he  stepped  into  the 
coffee-room,  and  read  the  papers  while  the  horse 
wafi  feeding,  and  came  home  as  quickly  after  as  he 
could.  As  he  was  safe,  all  the  three  were  glad 
ho  kad  done  so;  and  the  more  that,  for  once, 
Edward  seemed  sad.  They  made  a  bright  fire, 
and  gave  him  tea ;  but  their  household  offices  did 
not  seem  to  cheer  him  as  usual.  Hester  asked,  at 
length,  whether  ho  had  heard  any  bad  news. 

"  Only  public  news.  The  papers  are  full  of 
everything  that  is  dismal.  The  epidemic  is  spread- 
ing frightfully.  It  is  a  most  serious  affair.  The 
people  you  meet  in  the  streets  at  Blickley  look  as  if 
they  had  the  plague  raging  in  tl>e  town.  They  say 
the  funerals  have  never  ceased  passing  through  the 
Btreets,  all  this  week ;  and  reaUy  the  churchyard  I 
flaw  Boemed  full  of  new  graves.  I  believe  the  case 
is  little  bettor  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom.^ 

And  in  the  villages !  ^ 

The  villages  f<^ow,  of  course,  with 
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according  to  thuir  circuoiKtAOcoa.  $Qaa,ifi|l<be 
woreo  than  this  place,  wlien  unco, the  (over  njnnnm 
among  us.  I  would  uut  say  so  anywiiure  tut  by 
our  uvvu  fireside,  becauso  cvorytliing  should,  bo 
doui!  to  encourage  the  people  instead  of  frightco- 
tng  tliem  ;  but  indeed  it  ta  diflicult  t«  itnagiuo  4 
placo  better  prepared  for  destruction  than  our, 
prutty  vtliagu  is  just  now,  from  tbe  cxireoift 
poverty  of  most  of  the  pr^ople,  and  Uioir  ignH 
raoce.  which  renders  them  uniit  to  tako  aujr, 
rational  care  of  tlicmsclvpB," 

"  You  say  '  whpaovcr  the  fever  oomue.'     Da  you 
thinlc  it  must  certainly  come  I " 

'*  Yes :  and  I  have  had  eomu  suspiciotis,  n'ttfain, 
a  day  or  two,  that  it  is  lu.-re  already.     1  miut  iiv% 
Walcot  to-morrow;  and  loam  u'hat  ho  Uu  ilifc 
covDn^d  ill  liis  practice." 
.  "ilr.  Walcotf    Will  not  Dr.  LuTitt  do  «* 

.  "  I  must  §cc  I>r.  Levitt  too.  to  oonsult  abouU 
tsQmguKune  of  clcaDeiog  and  dryiiig  tliu  wooftof 
^hiMucsio  thevilUgv.  Until  ix  luitn  m.  i»«u-y 
t^pt,  I  «l)ouId  liAvu  Fome  oonvutsatiou  Midi  \\  uJr.it 
aliout  tUa  nuithuds  of  treatni<»it  uf  tlii"  lirr-adrul 
disease,  if  lio  ia  not  glad  of  on  opI•l•^t.u|yl^  of 
cwMiltiiig  witli  a  bruUiur  in  t!iT  )  ri>:'i  -i  i;,  t>e 
ought  lu  lio :  and  1  liaw  iiu  >li  .  1       .  i.it 

luf-will  very  sood  Imvo  an  uiu    ,  ,ii; 

ba^  aud  haudd  ia  tbe  world  ■.' >  1 
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*^  Cannot  you  let  him  come  to  you  for  advico  and 
itssistance  when  he  wants  it  P 
.  **^1  must  not  wait  for  that.  He  is  young,  and, 
as  vre  all  imagine,  not  over  wise :  and  a  dozen  of 
our  poor  neighbours  might  die  before  ho  became 
iwaro  of  as  much  as  I  know  to-night  about  this 
epidemic.  No,  love  ;  my  dignity  must  give  way  to 
the  safety  of  our  neighbours.  Depend  upon  it, 
Walcol  will  bo  glad  enough  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say, — if  not  to-morrow,  by  next  week  at  farthest.*^ 

•*  So  soon  ?     What  makes  you  say  next  week  ?'' 

**I  judge  partly  from  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
fever  elsewhere,  and  partly  from  the  present  state 
of  health  in  Deerbrook.  There  are  other  reasons 
too.  I  have  seen  some  birds  of  ill  omen  on  the 
wing  hitherward  this  evening.*" 
,    "  What  can  you  mean  ?  ^ 

^^I  mean  fortune-tellers.  Are  you  not  aware 
that  in  seasons  of  plague, — of  the  epidemics  of  oar 
times,  as  well  as  the  plagues  of  former  days,-— non- 
jurors, and  fortune-tellers,  and  quacks  appear,  as 
s  sort  of  heralds  of  the  disease !  They  are  not 
really  so,  for  the  disease  in  fact  precedes  them;  but 
they  show  themselves  so  immediately  on  its  arrival^ 
and  usually  before  its  presence  is  acknowledged, 
that  they  have  often  been  thought  to  bring  it. 
Thoy  hare  early  information  of  its  exist^iee  in 
atoy  place ;  and  they  come  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  panie  of  the  inhabitants,  vfhere  there  aro 
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enough  who  are  ignorant  to  ,make  the  epecuktion 
a  good  one.  I  saw  two  parties  of  these  people 
trooping  hither;  and  we  shall  have  heard  something 
of  their  prophecies,  and  of  a  fever  case  or  two, 
before  this  time  to-morrow,  I  have  little  doubt."" 

"  It  is  this  prospect  which  has  made  you  sad,** 
said  Hester. 

.  "N05  my  dear, — not  that  alone. — But  do  not 
let  [us  talk  about  being  sad.  What  does  H 
matter  S" 

^'  Yes,  do  let  us  talk  about  it,"*  said  Margaret, 
^  if,  as  I  suspect,  yon  are  sad  for  us.  It  is  about 
Morris's  going  away,  is  it  not ! " 

^^  About  many  things.  It  is  impossible  to  be  at 
all  times  unaffected  by  such  changes  aa  have  eome 
upon  us ; — I  cannot  always  forget  what  my  pra- 
fession  once  was  to  me,  for  honour,  for  oocupatioiQy 
and  for  income.  I  confidently  reckoned  on  bring- 
ktg  you  both  to  a  home  full  of  comfort.  Never 
were  women  so  dierished  as  I  meant  that  yon 
should  be.  And  now  it  has  ended  in  your  liMe 
incomes  being  almost  our  only  resource*  aad  in 
you  being  deprived  of  your  old  friend  Morris,  aome 
years  before  her  time.  I  can  hardfy  endure  to 
think  of  to-morrow.'" 

^'  And  do  you  really  call  thaa  the ^fadl"  asked 
Margaret.  ^*  Do  you  consider  omr  destiiiy  fijcod 
ibr  evevmore !  ^ 

"  As  far  as  you  and  I  ace  4K)Boeniedy  lovc^"  -bsM 
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Hester  to  him,  '*  I  could  almost  wish  that  this 
were  the  end.  I  fool  as  if  almost  any  change 
would  be  for  the  worse  ; — I  mean,  supposing  you 
not  to  look  as  you  <lo  now,  but  as  you  have  always 
been  till  now.     O  Edward,  I  am  so  happy  ! " 

Her  husband  could  not  speak  for  astonishment 
and  delight. 

"  You  remember  that  evening  in  Verdon  woods, 
Edward, — the  evening  before  we  were  married.'' 

"  Remember  it  I"" 

''  Well.  How  infinitely  happier  are  we  now 
than  then  !  O  that  fear, — that  mistrust  of  myself ! 
You  reproved  me  for  my  fear  and  mistrust  then  ; 
and  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  what  you 
then  said.  It  is  not  often  that  I  can  have  the  ho- 
nour of  preaching  to  you,  my  dear  husband,  as  it 
IS  rather  difficult  to  find  an  occasion  :  but  now  I 
have  caught  you  tripping.  What  is  there  for  you 
to  be  uneasy  about  now,  that  can  at  all  be  oom- 
pared  with  what  I  troubled  myself  about  ffann  i — 
Since  that  time,  I  have  caused  yon  much  misery,  I 
know, — misery  which  I  partly  foresaw  I  should 
-cause  you :  but  that  is  over,  I  trust.  It  is  over  at 
least  for  the  time  that  we  are  poor  and  persecuted. 
I  dare  not  and  do  not  wish  for  anything  otherwise 
than  as  we  have  it  now.  Persecution  seems  to  have 
made  us  wiser,  and  poverty  happier  ;  and  how,  if 
<mly  Margaret  were  altogether  as  we  wotdd  see 
her,  how  could  wo  bo  better  than  w©  are !" 

K  2 


■'  You  aro  riglit,  my  dear  wife."  Thuae  fow  ten- 
der words,  and  her  litiebniid'e  Ijrigliteiiefl  l66Ke,'  kat- 
liced,  — Hester  had  no  cart-s.  Slie  forgot  cvOli  tho 
ft'ver,  in  aoeing  Edward  look  asgay  aa  uati'al  agun, 
and  in  feeling  that  she  waa  everything  to  Tiiib','— 
uhat  feeling,  that  conviction,  for  which  she  had 
■iighod  in  vain,  for  long  after  her  marriage,  SKe 
had  tlien  fancied  that  his  profesaion,  his  family,  Iiw 
own  thoughts,  were  ne  important  to  him  as  horseif. 
She  now  Uncw  that  she  waa  supreme ;  and  thtn  wiut 
enpremu  satisfaction. 

When  Margaret  sprang  up  to  her  neW  tabotfts  J 
in  the  chill  duek  of  tlio  next  morning,  Ae  flattered  < 
herself  that  eho  was  tliu  first  awake ;  but  it  was  tuil   I 
«o.     When  alie  wont  down,  she  found  her  Vrotlmr  j 
busy  shovelling  the  snow  away,  and  making  a  clear 
path  froui  the  kitchen  door  to  the  coal-houatj.     Hifi 
declared  it  delightfully  warm  work,  by  the  titne  hif   \ 
had  brought  in  coals  enough  for   the  day ;  and 
wanted  more  employment  of  the  eamo  sort.     Ho   { 
•went  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  ami  clcarira 
the  steps  and  pavomcnt  there ;  caring  notbing  for 
itne  fact,  that  two  or  ihrtie  nciglibourR  giu«(l  from 
their  doors,  and  that  eomc  cliildri'n  stood  Idowiitg  ] 
upon  their  fingers,  and  alamping  nith  their  focis 
enduring  the  uold,  fur  the  sake  of  socing  llw  gcnlle- 
man  clearing  hix  own  sUtp^. 

"What  would  thu  Om-s  my  T' ulccd  Ma.r- J 
garct,  laughing:  an,  tlualvr  in   hnnd.  hIu.  InnVM  1 
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from  iiiQ  open  window,  and  spoke  to  her  brother 
outside. 

"  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  say  I  have  done  my 
work  well.^ 

V  That  is  just  what  Hester  is  observing  within 
hore.  You  are  almost  ready  for  breakfast,  are 
you  not !  She  is  setting  the  table.**^ 
.  "Quito  ready.  What  warm  work  this  is! 
Really  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  bit  of  pave- 
ment in  all  Deerbrook  as  this  of  ours."^ 

"  Come, — come  in  to  breakfast.  You  have  ad- 
mired your  work  quite  enough  for  this  morning." 

The  three  who  sat  down  to  breakfast  were  as- 
reasonable  and  philosophical  as  most  people ;  but 
even  they  were  taken  by  surprise  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  comforts  provided  by  their  own  immediate 
toil.  There  was  something  in  the  novelty,  per- 
haps ;  but  Hope  threw  on  the  fire  with  remarkable 
eyi.ergy  the  coals  he  had  himself  brought  in  from 
the  coal-house,  and  ate  with  great  relish  the  toast 
toasted  by  his  wife**8  own  hands.  Margaret,  too^ 
looked  round  the  room,  more  than  once,  with  a  new 
sort  of  pride,  in  there  being  not  a  particle  of  dust 
on  table,  chair,  or  book.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  persuade  Edward  that  there  was  nothing  more 
for  him  to  do  about  the  house  till  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  that  the  errand-boy  would  come  in  an  hour, 
and  clean  the  shoes  ;  and  that  the  only  assistance 
the  master  of  the  house  could  render,  would  be  t(> 
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take  charge  of  the  baby  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  Hester  helped  her  sister  to  make  the  beda» 

After  breakfast,,  when  Hester  was  dreasing  her 
infant,  and  Margaret  washing  up  the  tea-eups  and 
saucers,  the  postman's  knock  was  heard.  Margaret 
went  to  the  door,  and  paid  for  the  letter  from  the 
'  emergency  purse^**  as  they  ealled  the  little  siun  of 
money  they  had  put  aside  for  unforeseen  expenses. 
The  letter  was  for  Edward,  and  so  brief  that  it 
must  be  on  business. 

It  was  on  business.  It  was  from  the  lawyer  of 
Mr.  Hope's  aged  gr^idfather ;  and  it  told  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  at  last  sunk  rather  suddenly 
under  his  many  infirmities.  Mr.  Hope  was  invited 
to  go, — ^not  to  the  funeral,  for  it  must  be  ever 
before  he  could  arrive,  but  to  see  the  will,  in  which 
he  bad  a  large  beneficial  interest, — the  property 
being  divided  between  himself  and  his  brother, 
subject  to  legacies  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  each? 
<^  his  sisters,  and  a  few  smaUer  bequests  to  the 
servants. 

'*  This  is  as  you  always  feared,^'  said  Hester  to 
her  husband,  observing  the  expression  of  concern 
in  his  face,  on  reading  the  letter. 

*"'  Indeed,  I  always  feared  it  would  be  so,"  ho 
replied.  "  I  did  what  I  could  to  prevent  this  act 
of  posthumous  injustice  ;  and  I  am  grieved  that  I 
failed ;  for  nothing  can  repair  it.  My  sisters  will 
have  their  money, — ^the  same  in  amount,  but  how 
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differeut  in  value  !  They  will  receive  it  as  a  gift 
from  their  brothers,  iiustoad  of  as  tlieir  duo  from 
their  grandfather.  I  am  very  sorry  his  la^t  act 
was  of  this  character." 

Will  you  go  t  Must  you  go  ?^ 
No,  I  shall  not  go, — at  least,  not  at  present. 
The  funeral  would  be  over,  you  see,  before  I  could 
get  there;  and  I  doubt  not  the  rest  of  the  business 
may  be  managed  quietly  and  easily  by  letter.  I 
have  no  inclination  to  travel  just  now,  and  no 
money  to  do  it  with,  and  strong  reasons  of  anothes 
kind  for  staying  at  home.     No,  I  shall  not  go."" 

*'  I  am  very  glad. — Now,  the  first  duty  is  to 
write  to  Emily  and  Anne,  I  suppose:  and  to 
Frank  V 

"  Not  to  Frank  just  yet.  He  knows  what  I 
meant  to  do,  in  case  of  my  grandfather  recurring 
to  this  disposition  of  his  property ;  and,  further 
tlian  this,  I  must  not  influence  Frank.  He  must 
be  left  entirely  free  to  [do  as  he  thinks  proper,  and 
I  shall  not  communicate  with  him  till  he  has  had 
ample  time  to  decide  on  his  course.  I  shall  write 
to  Emily  and  Anne  to-day .^^ 

"  I  am  sorry  for  them." 

"  So  am  I.  What  a  pity  it  is,  when  the  aged, 
whom  one  would  wish  to  honour  after  they  are 
gone  to  their  graves,  impair  one's  respect,  by  an 
unjust  arrangement  of  their  affairs  !  How  easily 
might  my  grandfather  have  satisfied  m  all,  and 


beiqp  jttsti  I  Now,  aftpr^admitting:  ^bfib^HMr  gsst, 
h^  haa  gone  back  into  bis  prqjvdiQcisy  and.|>Ii;aMl 
us  all  in  a  painful  position,  fro'0i<|idiiob  buTHliifte 
difficult  to  every  one  of  us  to  lyegntd  faiaiiikiAdi^  aa 
ive  fihoidd  wish/^  ii.      .>*../  " 

"  He  little  thought  you  would  Jodk/U{NMfeidBfskIi 

legacy  in  this  way,^*"  said  Margaret,  mtdXan^^. >'* 

,  *M  gave  him  warning  that  I  8hoiild«  *It"waa 
impossible  to  refuse  it  JXK>re  peremp^ri^.tkaa 
I  did.^  1  ■/. 

**That  must  be  your  satisfaction  novrr  love^ 
You  have  done  everything  that  was  iig^t>'towe 
will  not  discompose  ourselves  becauseiaoothar  baa 
^one  a  wrong  whicli  you  can  partly  repair«V'  " 

^^  My  dear  wife,  what  comfort  yoii  give  i    Whftt 

/^  Jb)e^]|g  it  ia»  that  you  tliink^  and  fioal,  attd-will 

»ff?fe  vith  me, — making  my  duty  ea8y<iaatead>^f 

difficult!''  .         •  ,  .   /. 

I  ,^'I  was  .goiog  to  ask,''   observed  Mnq^ret, 

^^^^yih^^pK   yQ^   hf^ve   uo  Jiu«giving,— S19.  fk^t 

^lyl^Jtfiy.e];  tb^tyou  are  right  in  refusing,  all  44iU 

money."  .   i 

1 . 1.  %^^  '^^  diiglltest  douWi,  Margaret.    TJie  case 

ip  .poit  ia.  any  degree  .alt^c4  by  my  fi\i$UB^^^T 

^p^Ui^.,  .Tb0..fa,ct9  reimain,  that ^  ray  waters  h^vp 

^^eixp4  nothing. ypti  from  the  prop^rty>  wbiki*,^ 

^Y<9  1}bA  mj.  pcpfe^fikmal  education  out  of  it. 

That  DDjy  profession  does  not  At  prpsent  siq^piy  m 


vliirith*brdad<iocs  hot  affect  the  question  at  all  r  h6r 
,  )6ai  yoi*  think  that  it  does,  I  am  sure. — But,  Hester, 
\jxrf  lovo^  what  think  you  of  our  prospect  of  a 
'ilutidred  pounds  r^  ' 
t.;  '^  A  hundred  pounds !  " 

"Yes;  that  is  the  sum  set  down  for  me  when 
/the; honest  will  was  made;  and  that  sum  I  shall  of 
course  retain.^ 

V  >»  O,  delightful  i  What  a  quantity  of  comfort 
-we  may  get  out  of  a  hundred  pounds  !  How  rich 
we  shall  be  P 

**  She  is  thinking  already/  said  Margaret, 
^'^what  sort  of  a  pretty  cloak  baby  is  to  have  for 
ike  smnmer.^ 

^^  And  Margaret  must  have  something  out  of  it, 
^must  not  she,  love  !'^  asked  Hester. 
.    *'  We  will  all  enjoy  it,  with  many  thanks  to  my 
poor  grandfather.    Surely  this  hundred  pounds 
will  set  us  on  through  the  year." 

**  That  will  be  very  pleasant,  really,"  observed 
Margaret.  *^  To  be  sure  of  bread  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  I  O,  the  value  of  a  hundred  pounds  to 
some  people!" 

**  What  a  pity  that  Morris  did  not  stay  this  one 
oth^dayP  exclaimed  Hester.  **And  yet,  per- 
haps, not  so.  It  might  have  perplexed  her  mind 
about  leaving  us,  and  induced  her  to  give  up  hcr 
0ew  place :  i^nd  there  is  nothing  in  a  chance  hundred 
pounds  to  justify  that.    It  is  better  as  it  is." 
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"All  things  are  very  well  as  they  are,***  said 
Hope,  "  as  long  as  we  think  30. — Now,  I  am  going 
to  call  on  Walcot.    Good-bye."** 

'*  Stop,  stop  one  moment !  Stay,  and  see  what 
I  have  found,"  cried  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of  gloe. 
"  Look  !  Feel !  Tell  me, — is  not  thia  our  boy's 
first  tooth  I'' 

*'  It  is, — it  certainly  is.  I  give  you  joy,  my 
little  fellow  !^' 

^^  Worth  all  the  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the 
world,^'  observed  Margaret,  coming  in  her  turn  to 
see  and  feel  the  little  pearly  edge,  whose  value  its 
owner  was  far  from  appreciating,  while  worried 
with  the  inquisition  which  was  made  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  mouth.  "  Now  it  is  a  pity  that 
Morris  is  not  here  V  all  exclaimed. 

*'  We  must  write  to  her.  Perhaps  we  might 
have  found  it  yesterday,  if  we  had  had  any  idea  it 
would  come  so  soon." 

No:  Hester  was  quite  positive  there  was  no 
tooth  to  be  seen  or  felt  la«t  night. 

"  Well,  we  must  write  to  Morris.*^ 

"  You  must  lejive  me  a  comer,"''*  said  Hope. 
"  We  must  all  try  our  skill  in  describing  a  first 
tooth.  I  will  Consider  my  part  as  I  walk.  Bito 
my  finger  once  more  before  I  go,  my  boy." 

The  sisters  busied  themselves  in  putting  the  par- 
lour in  order,  for  the  reception  of  any  visitors  who 
might  chance  to  call,  though  the  streets  wero  so 
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deep  in  snow  as  to  render  the  chance  a  remote 
one.  Margaret  believed  that>  when  the  time  should 
come,  she  might  set  the  potatoes  over  the  parlour 
fire  to  boil,  and  thus,  without  detection,  save  the 
lighting  another  fire.  But  before  she  had  taken 
off  her  apron,  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  sweeping 
up  the  hearth,  there  was  a  loud  knock,  which  she 
recognized  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  a  Grey. 
The  family  resemblance  extended  to  their  knocks, 
at  the  door. 

As  if  no  snow  had  fallen,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia* 
entered. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  us,  my  dears,  I. 
have  no  doubt.  But  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  knowing  what  Mr.  Hope  thinks  of  this, 
epidemic,  this  terrible  fever,  wliich  every  one  is 
speaking  about  so  frightfully." 

"  Why,  what  can  he  think  V 

"  I  mean,  my  dear,  does  he  suppose  tliat  it  will 
come  ]\eYe  I    Are  we  Ukely  to  have  it  V 

"  He  tells  us,  what  I  suppose  you  hear  from  Mr, 
Grey,  that  the  fever  seems  to  be  spreading  every- 
where, and  is  just  now  very  destructive  at  Blickley. 
Does  not  Mr,  Grey  tell  you  so!''' 

"  No,  indeed ;  there  is  no  learning  anything 
from  Mr.  Grey  that  he  does  not  like  to  tell. 
Sophia,  I  think  we  must  take  in  a  newspaper 
again,  that  we  may  stand  a  chance  of  knowing 
something." 


J,,.. Spphia  agreed.  !    .  v  r    .•  «' .-^  r   - 

"  Sophia  and  I  found  that  w^  really  had  t» 
time  to  read  the  newspaper.  Ther^lit  laf ,  and 
nobody  touched  it;  for  Mn  Grey  reads  the  Q^W8 
in  the  office  always.  I  told  Mr.  Grey  it. wag  just 
paying  so  much  a-week  for  no  good  to  anybody, 
and  I  begged  he  would  countermand  the  paperl 
But  we  must  take  it  in  again,  really,  to  kriow^hoir 
this  fever  goes  on.  Does  Mn  Hope  thinks  my 
dears,  as  many  people  are  saying  here  this  momiiigt 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  plague  ?" 

"  O,  mama,''  exclaimed  Sophia,  "howcaayoii 
say  anything  so  dreadful  T' 
.  ^'  I  have  not  heard  my  husband  speak  of  it 
so/'i  said  Hester.  ''  Ho  thinks  it  a  very  seriotiA 
affair,  happening  as  it  does  in  the  midfli  of  A 
^p^city,  when  ihe  poor  are  already  depres&ed  and 
sickly.''  '  •'•?*, 

i,j'j*,yVb!  tliat  is  always  the  way»  Mr,  Grey:  tells 
me.  After  a  sparcity  comes  the  fever,  Ji^aagjrBw 
The  poor  are  much  to  be  pitied  indeed.  BulTwtiat 
^pu)d  l^ioae  do  who  are  not  poor  I  Have  you  keftrd 
JferJS^pepay!" 

^,'\  He,  tl^oks  they  should  help  their  poor  neighs 
bflUjirs.  to  the  very  utmost"   .  .     i 

.  ,,'',.Q.ye9,,of  course :  butwhut  I  mean  'm^  yvhsb 
precautions  would  he  advise  r' 

I  /'  We  will  ask  him.     I  have  mA  heard-  him 

111".'- 

speak  particularly  of  this  on  the  present  occaatciiiA^ 
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"  Then  he  has  not  established  any  regulations 
itthiadwn  family  r 

i-''^^  Nd,  •  But  I  know  his  opinion  on  such  caseik 
in  generltl  to  be,  that  the  safest  way  is  to  go  oii  ad 
Ufluaif  taking  rational  care  of  health,  and  avoiding 
all  tmnecessary  terror.  This  common  way  of 
Hvingt  and  a  particularly  diligent  care  of  those  who 
want  the  good  oiBcea  of  the  rich,  are  what  he 
would  recommend,  I  believe,  at  this  time:  but 
when  ho  comes  in,  we  will  ask  him.  You  had 
better  stay  till  he  returns.  He  may  bring  some 
news.  Meantime,  I  am  sorry  my  baby  is  asleep. 
I  should  like  to  show  you  his  first  tooth." 
■  ^^  Hie  first  tooth  t  Indeed  !  He  is  a  forward 
littlo  fellow.  But,  Hester,  do  you  happen  to  have 
heard  your  husband  say  what  sQrt  of  fumigation 
he  would  recommend,  ini  ease  of  such  a  fever  as  this 
showing  itself  in  the  house  l""  .     ^ 

^^  Indeed,  I  have  not  heard  him  speak  of  fumi*^ 
g&tions  at  all.    Have  you,  Margaret!"^ 

•  -^  No.*^  •  •   1  •  '''^^ 

f 

J  ^  I  should  just  like  to  know ;  for  Mrs.  * Johi?^ 
told  me  of  a  very  good  one;  and  Mrsi'fi[owdH 
thinks  iU  of  it.  Mrs.  Jones  recommended  hie  to 
pour  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  salt — comnion  sali/,' 
m  d^saucer ;  but  Mrs.  Howell  says  thetets  ti6tliing 
half  so  good  as  hot  vinegar.'" 

■  *'  Somebody  has  come  and  put  up  a  &tall;   said 
Sophia,  ^'  where  he  sells  fumigating  powd^rsj  aiid'' 
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fimme  pitts,  wfakh  he  says  are  an  io&iUibla,  Teaedy 
against  the  fever.*" 

"  Preventive,  my  dear."" 

'^  Well,  mama,  'tis  jnst  the  saan^  ihkig.  Doea 
Mr.  Hope  know  anything  of  the  people  who  h»^ 
set  np  that  stall  l"" 

Hester  thought  she  mi^t  venture  to  answer 
that  question  without  waiting  for  her  husbaad's 
return.  She  laughed  as  she  oud  that  medieal 
men  avoided  acquaintance  with  quacks. 

^  Does  Mr.  Hope  think  that  medical  men  are  in 
any  particular  danger  V  asked  Sophia,  bashfully, 
but  with  great  anxiety.  '^  I  think  they  must  be, 
going  among  so  many  people  who  are  ill.  If  there 
is  a  whole  family  in  the  fever  in  a  cottage  at  Crossly 
End,  as  Mrs.  Howell  says  there  is>  how  very  dan- 
gerous it  must  be  to  attend  them  l^ 

Sophia  was  checked  by  a  wink  from  her  mother, 
and  then  first  remembered  that  she  was  le^aking  to 
a  surgeon''s  wife.  She  tried  to  explain  away  what 
she  had  said ;  but  there  was  no  need.  Hester 
calmly  remarked  that  it  was  the  duty  of  many  to 
expose  themselves  at  such  times  in  an  equal  degree^ 
with  the  medical  men ;  and  that  she  believed  that 
few  were  more  secure  than  those  who  did  so  with- 
out selfish  thoughts  and  ignorant  panic.*--Sophia 
believed  that  every  one  did  not  think  so.  Some 
of  Mr.  Walcot's  friends  had  been  remonstrating^ 
with  him  about  going  so  much  among  the  poor 
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people,  just  at  thia  time ;  and  Mr.  Walcot  had 
been  cousulting  her  as  to  whether  his  duty  to  hi» 
parents  did  not  require  that  he  should  have  some 
regard  to  liis  own  safety.  He  liad  not  kno^vn  what 
to  do  about  going  to  a  house  in  Turnstilo  lane, 
where  some  people  were  ill. 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  explanation.  Mrs. 
Grey  broke  it  by  asking  Margaret  if  she  might 
speak  plainly  to  her, — the  common  preface  to  a 
lecture.  As  usual,  Margaret  replied,  "  O !  ocr-» 
tainly." 

"  I  would  only  just  hint,  my  dear,  that  it  would 
be  as  well  if  you  did  not  open  the  door  yourself. 
You  cannot  think  how  strangely  it  looks :  and 
some  very  unpleasant  remarks  might  be  made  upon 
it. — It  is  of  no  consequence  such  a  thing  happen- 
ing when  Sophia  and  I  come  to  your  door. '  I 
would  not  have  you  think  we  regard  it  for  our- 
selves in  the  least, — the  not  being  properly  shown- 
in  by  a  servant." 

O  !  not  in  the  least,"*'  protested  Sophia. 
But  you  know  it  might  have  been  the  Levitts. 
I  suppose  it  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  the 
Levitts  had  called  V 

*^  It  certainly  would." 

**  It  might  have  been  the  Levitts  certainly/* 
observed  Hester :  "  but  I  must  just  explain  that 
it  was  to  oblige  mo  that  Margaret  went  to  tho 
door.' 
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^'  Tten,  my  deair,  I  hop6  ybtl  wffl  p'otet  bai  h^tm^^ 
ovclqv  way  in  which  Margaret  may  6bHgey6iiVl'i<'' 
really  you  have  no  idea  ho>^  ofliity'St  fc)rtDt  tor' 
young  ladies  to  answer  knocks  at'thd  dbd^I- '  It'  is 
not  proper  self-respect,  proper  regard  lo«{^r- 

ance. — And  was  it  to  oblige  you  that  MatgWNife.) 

» 

carried  a  basket  all  through  Dcerbroo^k  dn  WedU' 
nesday,  with  the  small  end  of  a  carrot  peeping  out 
from  under  the  lid  ?  Fie,  my  dears !  I  must  say 
fie !  It  grieves  me  to  find  fault  with  you :  but 
really  this  is  folly.  It  is  really  neglecting  appear- 
ances too  far.*" 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  return  in  time  to  see  Mrs. 
Grey.  When  she  could  wait  no  longer,  Hester 
promised  to  send  her  husband  to  solve  Mrs.  Grey^s 
difficulties. 

•*  What  would  she  have  said,"  exclaimed  Hester, 
*^if  she  had  seen  my  husband's  doings  of  this 
morning  T 

"  Ah  !  what  indeed  T 

^'  Actually  shovelling  snow  from  his  own  steps  !** 

^^  O,  I  thought  you  meant  giving  away  a  compe- 
tence. Which  act  would  she  have  thought  the 
least  self-respectful  T 

^*  She  would  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  his 
duty  to  his  family  in  both  cases.  But  it  is  all  out 
of  kindness  that  she  grieves  so  much  over  his 
<  enthusiasm/  and  lectures  us  for  our  disregard  of 
appearances.    If  she  loved  us  less,  we  should  hear 
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leo^rof  heir  concem,  and  it  would  be  told  to  otliqrs 
b^indvYir  baqks.  So  we  will  not  mind  it.  You 
dc(liot  mind  it,  Margaret  V 

i"  Jl  rather  eiyoy  it." 

.*>  That  is  right.  Now  I  wish  my  husband  would 
come^  iQ.  He  has  bqen  gone  very  long;  and  I 
wtoi  to  hear  the  whole  tnith  about  tliis  fever.'*' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DEERBKOOK    IN    SHADOW. 


It  was  some  hours  before  Hope  appeared  at 
Home  again ;  and  when  he  did.  he  was  very  grave. 
Mr.  Walcot  had  been  truly  glad  to  see  him,  and, 
it  was  plain,  would  have  applied  to  him  for  aid  and 
co-operation  some  days  before,  if  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
not  interfered,  to  prevent  any  consultation  of  the 
kind.  The  state  of  health  of  Deerbrook  was  bad, 
— ^much  worse  than  Hopo  had  had  any  suspicion  of. 
Whole  families  were  prostrated  by  the  fever  in  the 
labourers'  cottages,  and  it  was  creeping  into  the 
better  sort  of  houses.  Mr.  Walcot  had  requested 
Hope  to  visit  some  of  his  patients  with  him :  and 
what  he  had  seen  had  convinced  him  that  the 
disease  was  of  a  most  formidable  character,  and 
that  a  great  mortality  must  be  expected  in  Deer- 
brook.  Walcot  appeared  to  be  doing  his  duty 
with  more  energy  than  might  have  been  expected: 
and  it  seemed  as  if  whatever  talent  he  had,  was 
exercised  in  his  profession.  Hope^s  opinion  of  him 
was  raised  by  what  he  liad  seen  this  morning. 
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Walcot  had  complained  that  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge could  have  no  fair  play  among  a  set  of  people 
so  Ignorant  as  the  families  of  his  Deerbrook 
patients.  They  put  more  faith  in  charms  than  in 
medicines  or  care ;  and  were  running  out  in  the 
cold  and  damp  to  have  their  fortunes  told  by  night, 
or  in  the  grey  of  the  morning.  If  a  fortune-teller 
promised  long  life,  all  the  warnings  of  the  doctor 
went  for  nothing.  Then  again,  the  people  mistook 
the  oppression  which  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  fever,  for  debility ;  and  before  the  doctor 
was  sent  for,  or  in  defiance  of  his  directions,  the 
patient  was  plied  with  strong  drinks,  and  his  case 
rendered  desperate  from  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Walcot  had  complained  that  the  odds  were  really 
too  much  against  him,  and  that  he  believed  him- 
self likely  to  lose  almost  every  fever  patient  he  had. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  welcome  to  him  were  Mr. 
Hope's  countenance,  suggestions,  and  influence,— 
such  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people  had  left  it. 

Dr.  Levitt's  influence  was  of  little  more  avail 
than  Mr.  Hope's.  From  this  day,  he  was  as 
busily  engaged  among  the  sick  as  the  medical 
gentlemen  themselves ;  laying  aside  his  books,  and 
expending  all  his  time  among  his  parishioners;  not 
neglecting  the  rich,  but  especially  devoting  him- 
self to  the  poor.  Ho  co-operated  with  Hope  in 
every  way  ;  raising  money  to  cleanse,  air,  and  dry 
the  most  cheerless  of  the  cottages,  and  to  supply 
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the  indigent  sick  with  warmth  and  food^  But  WA 
appeared  in  be  of  little  avail.  ThD  disease  Btoltt 
on  through  the  village,  as  if  it  Iiad  been  loft'ta 
work  its  owii  way ;  from  day  to  day  tidings'  tUmi 
abroiul  of  another  and  another  who  was  don-n'  W 
the  fever, — the  Tuckers'  mnid-eerrant,  Mi".  HIH'i 
diop-boy,  poor  Mrs.  Pnxton,  always  sure  to  b(f  iH 
when  aoylKidy  else  was,  an'i  all  John  King«'<^rtl)^s 
five  children.  In  a,  fortniglit,  the  chanth-bcU 
b^gan  to  give  token  how  fital  the  eickneOB 
becoming.  It  tolled  till  those  who  lived  vt 
the  church  were  weary  of  hearing  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  day  when  Its  itOiii 
Ecaruely  ceased  since  sun-rise.  Dr.  Levitt  and  i 
mot  at  the  door  of  the  conicr-hftnBe. 

"  You  are  the  man  I  wanted  to  mcCt,"  ndiid'Orf 
Levitt.  "  I  have  been  iniuiring  for  ycm,  buT 
your  household  could  give  mo  no  accouni  of 
Could  you  just  stop  home  with  hie !  Or 
mo  in  tJie  evening,  will  j-ou  i — But  stay  I " 
n6  tiato  like  the  pfesi-iit,  afwr  at! ;  «o,'  if 
allow  me,  I  will  walk  in  with  you  now;  aiiA,'V 
you  are  going  to  dinner,  I  wilt  make  0D«.  '  I  teM 
nobody  to  i^it  down  with  me  at  homo  st  {irtaeot. 
yon  tcnow, — or  piThajM  you  do  not  kntiw^."      '    ' 

**  I  n'loL-d  I  wii*  not  aware  of  thtf  absimeo  ■ 
family,"  said  Hop'-.lnidingthc way  into  thop 
where  Mnrgarr>L  ii(  th«  inftinent  was  byin^U 

"' Vou  ouut  luvu  WtoAtmi  tUit  yo^  tid 
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gibing  oC  my  wifo  all  this  week,  if  you  did  not 
know  whero  slie.  wa^.  I  thought  it  best,  all 
t|^it)ga  considered,  to  send  them  every  one  away. 
X  hope, we  havo  done  right.  I  find  I  am  more 
fi^e  fpr  the  discliarge  of  my  own  duty,  now  that 
I  ,^iq  unoheckcd  by  their  fears  for  me,  and  un- 
troubled by  my  own  anxiety  for  them.  I  have 
^ent  them  all  abroad,  and  shall  go  for  them  when 
this  epidemic  has  run  its  dburse ;  and  not  till  then* 
I  little  thought  what  satisfaction  I  could  feel  in 
walking  about  my  own  house,  to  see  how  deserted 
it  looks.  I  never  hear  that  bell  but  I  rejoice  that 
all  that  belong  to  me  are  so  far  off.'^ 

*^  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that  belV  said 
Hope.  *^  My  question  may  seem  to  you  to  savour 
strongly  of  dissent;  but  I  must  inquire  whether 
it  ip  absolutely  necessary  for  bad  news  to  be  m^ 
noupced  to  all  Deerbrook  every  day,  and  almotst 
al|  day  long.  However  far  we  may  be  from  oIh 
jecting  to  bear  it  in  ordinary  times,  should  not 
<^ur  first  csonsideration  now  be  for  the  living  I  I^ 
not  the  case  altored  by  the  number  of  deaths  that 
ialci^p  place  at  a  season  like  this  I"  .    . 

^^  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hope;  and 
I  have  talked  with  Owen,  and  many  others,  aboilit 
that  matter,  within  this  week.  I  have  proposed 
to  dispense,  for  the  present,  with  a  custom  wbioh  I> 
o,wzx  myself  to  be  attached  to  in  ordinary  time&» 
but  which  I  now  see  may  be  pomioioua.  But  it 
cannot  be  done.     Wo  must  yield  the  point.^' 
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# 
**  I  will  not  engage  to  care  any  sick,  or  to  keep 

any  well,  who  live  within  sound  of  that  bell." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so^  But 
this  practice  has  so  become  a  part  of  people'^s 
reliffion,  that  it  seems  as  if  worse  effects  would 
follow  from  discontinuing  it,  than  from  puzsuing 
the  usual  course.  Owen  says  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  in  Deerbrook  who  would  not  talk  of  a 
heathen  death  and  burial  if  the  bell  were  silenced; 
and,  if  once  the  people'^s  repose  in  their  religion  is 
shaken,  I  i*eally  know  not  what  will  beocHiie  of 
them." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there.  'Kieir  vetigious 
leelings  must  be  left  untouched,  or  all  is  over; 
1>ut  I  am  sorry  that  this  particular  obsefvaiioe  is 
implicated  with  them  so  completely  as  yoa  say. 
It  win  be  well  if  it  does  not  soon  become  an  im- 
possibility to  toll  the  bell  for  all  who  dic.^ 

**  It  would  be  well,  too,"  said  Dr,  Levitt,  *'  if 
this  were  the  only  superstition  the  people  enter- 
tained. They  are  more  terrified  with  some  others 
than  with  this  bell.  I  am  afraid  they  are  more 
depressed  by  their  superstitions  than  sustained  by 
their  religion.  Have  you  observed,  Hope,  how 
many  of  them  stand  looking  at  the  sky  every 
night  r 

**  Yes ;  and  we  hear,  wherever  we  go,  of  fiery 
swords,  and  dreadfid  angels,  seen  in  the  doudis ; 
aand  the  old  prophecies  have  a&  eome  up  again, — 
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at  least,  all  of  them  that  are  dismal.  As  far  the 
death-watches,  they  are  out  of  number  ;  and  there 
18  never  a  fire  lighted  but  a  coffin  flies  out."" 

'•  And  this  story  of  a  ghost  of  a  coffin,  with  four 
ghosts  to  bear  it,  that  goes  up  and  down  in  the 
village  all  night  long,"'  said  Hester, — "  I  really  do 
not  wonder  that  it  shakes  the  nerves  of  the  sick 
to  hear  of  it.  They  say  that  no  one  can  stop 
those  bearers,  or  get  any  answer  from  them :  but 
on  they  glide,  let  what  will  be  in  their  way." 

"  Come,  tell  me,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "  have  not 
you  yourself  looked  out  for  that  sight  V 

Hester  acknowledged  that  she  had  seen  a  real 
substantial  coffin,  carried  by  human  bearers,  pass 
down  the  middle  of  the  street,  at  an  hour  past 
midnight ; — the  removal  of  a  body  from  a  house 
where  it  had  died,  she  supposed,  to  anotlicr  whence 
it  was  to  be  buried.  This  coffin  and  the  ghostly 
one  she  took  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Dr.  Levitt  mentioned  instances  of  superstitioa, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  believed  by  him,  if 
related  by  another. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Platte  V  he  inquired  of 
Hope.  "  Have  you  seen  the  poor  woman  that 
lies  ill  there  with  her  child  ?^ 

Yes :  what  a  state  of  destitution  they  are  in  I^ 
At  the  very  time  that  that  woman  and  her  ofaild 
are  lying  on  sharvinge,  begged  from  the  carpenter^s 
yard,  her  mother  finds  means  to  fee  the  fortime- 
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teller  in  the  lane  for  reading  %  dream.  Tha 
fortune-teller  dooms  the  ohild,  and  speaks  doubt*^ 
fully  of  the  mother."" 

'*  I  could  not  conceive  the  reaaon  why  no  one 
of  the  family  would  do  anytliing  for  the  boy.  I 
used  what  authority  I  could,  while  I  was  there ; 
but  I  fear  he  has  been  left  to  liis  fate  since.  Thv 
neighbours  will  not  enter  the  house.^^ 

"  What  neighbours  f'  said  Margaret.  **  You 
have  never  so  much  as  asked  me/^ 

*^  You  are  our  main  stay  at  home,  Maigaret. 
I  could  ask  no  more  of  you  than  you  do  here.^ 

Margaret  was  now  putting  the  dinner  on  the 
table.  It  consisted  of  a  bowl  of  potatoes,  flali» 
the  loaf  and  butter,  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  Dr. 
Levitt  said  grace,  and  they  sat  down,  without  one 
word  of  apology  from  host  or  hostess.  Though 
Dr.  Levitt  liad  not  been  prepared  for  an  evidenoe 
like  this  of  the  state  of  affaira  ^in  the  family,  he 
bud  known  enough  of  their  adversity  to  under- 
stand the  case  now  at  a  glance.  No  one  ate  more 
heartily  than  he ;  and  the  conversation  went  on  as 
if  a  sumptuous  feast  had  been  spread  before  the 
party. 

'*  I  own  myself  disappointed,^  said  Hope^  **  m 
finding  among  our  neighbours  so  little  disposition 
tohdp  eaeh  other.  I  hardly  understand  it|  trast- 
n^  as  I  have  e^^er  done  in  the  generosity  of  the 
poor,  end  having  always  before  seen  my  faith  jua* 
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tified.  The  apathy  of  somoy  and  the  selfish  tenrors 
of  ^herS)  are  worse  to  witness  than  the  disease 
itself." 

'>  >.<  How  oan  you  wonder,'*'*  said  Dr.  Levitt^  '^  when 
they /have  midb  an  example  before  their  eyes,  in 
oertaki  of.  their  neighbours,  to  whom  they  are 
acctstomed  to  look  up  I  Sir  William  Hunter  and 
his  lady  are  enough  to  paralyse  the  morals  of  the 
whole  parish  at  a  time  like  this. — Do  not  you 
know  the  plan  they  go  upon !  They  keep  their 
outer  gates  k>cked,  lest  any  one  from  the  village 
should  set  foot  within  their  grounds ;  every  article 
left  at  the  lodge  for  the  use  of  the  family  is  fumi- 
gated before  it  is  admitted  into  the  house :  and 
it .  is  generally  understood  that  neither  the  gentle- 
man nor  the  lady  will  leave  the  estate,  in  any 
emergex^cy  whatever,  till  the  disease  has  entirely 
passed  away.  Our  poor  are  not  to  have  the  scdaoei 
of  their  preaence  even  in  church,  during  iim 
time  of  peril,  when  the  jG&ce  of  the  prosperous  m 
like  light  in  a  dark  place.  Sir  William  makes  it> . 
no  secret  that  they  would  have  left  home  altp-^' 
gether^i  if  they  could  have  hoped  to  be  safer  IMV- 
where  else, — if  they  could  have  gone  anywhere  ^ 
ii(ithout  dagger  of  meeting  the  fever."^ 

,  '"-If  the.faot  had  not  been,''  said  Hester,  ^'aa" 
Mxa?*  Howell  states  it,  that  ^  the  epidemic  prevails 
psjftially  everywhere." ''  .    ..    -   i 

,^  Inhere  is  a  eaag  where  Lady  Himter*a  dumfrie  • 
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immediately  operates,^  observed  Dr.  Leifitt*  '^  If 
Lady  Hmiter  had  forgotten  henelf  in  h^  dnfy, 
Mrs.  Howell  would  have  given  the  benefit  of  her 
good  offices  to  some  whom  she  might  have  iftervei; 
for  she  is  really  a  kind-hearted  woman :  but  she 
is  struck  with  a  panic  because  Lady  Hunter  is, 
and  one  cannot  get  a  word  with  her  or  Min 
Miskin." 

''  I  saw  that  her  shutters  were  nearly  doeed,*^ 
observed  Margaret.  ^'  I  supposed  she  had  lost 
some  relation." 

"  No :  she  is  only  trying  to  shut  out  the  fever. 
She  and  Miss  Miskin  are  afraid  of  the  milkman, 
and  each  tries  to  put  upon  the  other  the  peril  of 
serving  a  customer.  This  panic  will  destroy  as  if 
it  spreads.*^ 

f'  The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  in  one 
^ance  exchanged  agreement  that  the  time  was 
fidly  come  for  them  to  act  abroad,  let  what  would 
become  of  their  home  comforts. 

^^  I  ought  to  add,  however,^  said  Dr.  Levitt, 
'^  that  Sir  William  Hunter  has  supplied  my  pooir's 
purse  with  money  very  Uberally.  I  spend  htti 
money  as  freely  as  my  own  at  a  time  Hke  this^ 
but  I  tell  him  that  one  hour  of  his  presenee 
among  us  would  do  more  good  than  all  the  gold 
lie  can  send.  His  answer  comes  in  the  shape  of 
a  handsome  draft  on  his  banker,  smeDing  stroiq^ 
of  aromatic  vineigar.    They  fomigaie  even  tliefar 
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blotting-paperi  it  seems  to  ine. — I  did  hope  my 
last  letter  would  have  brought  him  to  call/' 

*'  Our  friends  are  very  ready  with  their  money/' 
said  Hope.  ''  I  should  have  begged  of  you  before 
this,  but  that  Mr.  Orey  has  been  liberal  in  that 
way«  He  concludes  it  to  be  impossible  that  he 
should  look  himself  into  the  wants  of  the  village ; 
but  he  permits  me  to  use  his  purse  pretty  freely. — 
Is  there  anything  that  you  can  suggest  that  can 
be  done  by  me,  Dr.  Levitt?  Is  there  any  case 
unknown  to  me  where  I  can  be  of  service  t " 

**  Or  11"  said  Margaret.  *'  My  brother  and 
sister  will  spare  me,  and  put  up  with  some  hard- 
ship at  home,  I  know,  if  you  can  point  out  any 
place  where  I  can  be  more  useful/^ 

^*  To  be  sure  I  can.  Much  as  I  like  to  come  to 
your  house,  to  witness  and  feel  the  thorough  com- 
fort which  I  always  find  in  it,  I  own  I  shall  care 
little  to  see  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens  here  for 
a  few  weeks,  if  you  will  give  me  your  time  and 
talents  for  such  services  as  we  gentlemen  cannot 
perform,  and  as  we  cannot  at  present  hire  persons 
to  undertake.  You  see  I  take  you  at  your  word, 
my  dear  young  lady.  If  you  had  not  offered,  1 
should  not  have  asked  you :  as  you  have,  I  snatok 
»t  the  good  you  hold  out.  I  mean  to  preach  a 
yery  plain  sermoii  next  Sunday  on  the  duties  of 
neighbours  in  a  seascxi  of  distress  like  this :  and  I 
shaU  do  it  with  the  better  hope,  if  I  have,  mean* 
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whilei  a  fellow-labourer  of  your  sex,  no  less  valuable 
in  her  way  than  my  friend  Hope  m  his.'^ 

^^  I  shall  come  and  hear  your  ^ennon^*^  said  Hee- 
ier,  "  if  Margaret  will  take  charge  of  my  boy  for 
the  hour.  I  want  to  see  clearly  what  is  my  duty 
at  a  time  when  claims  conflict  as  they  do  now."^ 

There  was  at  present  no  time  for  the  conscieo- 
tious  and  charitable  to  lose  in  daylight  loiterings 
over  the  table,  or  chat  by  the  fireside.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  table  was  cleared,  and  Margaret 
ready  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Levitt  to  the  Plattaf 
cottage. 

As  soon  as  Margaret  saw  what  was  the  real  state 
of  afiairs  in  the  cottage,  she  sent  away  Dr.  Levitt, 
who  could  be  of  no  use  till  some  degree  of  decency 
<was  instituted  in  the  miserable  abode.  What  to 
set  about  first  was  Margaret^s  difficulty.  There 
was  no  one  to  help  her  but  Mrs.  Platt^s  mother, 
who  was  sitting  down  to  wait  the  result  of  the  for- 
tune*teller^s  predictions.  Her  daughter  lay  moan* 
ing  on  a  bedstead  spread  with  shavings  only^  and 
she  had  no  covering  whatever  but  a  blanket  woni 
into  a  large  hole  in  the  middle.  The  poor  wonuut's 
long  hair,  unconfined  by  any  cap,  strayed  about 
her  bare  and  emaciated  shoulders,  and  her  durunken 
hands  picked  at  the  blanket  incessantly,  everythiog 
appearing  to  her  diseased  vision  covered  withbLsMsk 
.^tSr  '  Never  before  had  so  squalid  an  object  met 
Margaret's  eyes.    The  huslnind  sat  by  the  empt 
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grate,  stooping  and  shrinking,  and  looking  at  tfa^ 
floor  with  an  idiotio  expression  of  countenance,  as 
appeared  through  the  handkerchief  which  was  tied 
over  his  head.  He  was  just  sinking  into  the  fever. 
His  boy  lay  on  a  heap  of  rags  in  the  comer,  his 
head  also  tied  up,  but  the  handkerchief  stiff  with 
the  black  blood  which  was  stiQ  oozing  from  hid 
nose,  ears,  and  mouth.  It  was  inconceivable  to 
Margaret  that  her  brother,  with  Mr.  Grey's 
money  in  his  pocket,  could  have  left  the  family 
in  this  state.  He  had  not.  There  were  cinders 
in  the  hearth  which  showed  that  there  had  been 
a  fire ;  and  the  old  woman  acknowledged  that  a 
pair  of  sheets  and  a  rug  had  been  pawned  to  the 
fortune-teller  in  the  lane  since  the  morning.  There 
had  been  food  ;  but  nobody  had  any  appetite  but 
herself,  and  she  had  eaten  it  up.  The  fortune- 
teller had  charmed  the  pail  of  fresh  water  that 
stood  under  the  bed,  and  had  promised  a  new 
spell  in  the  morning. 

In  a  case  of  such  extremity,  Margaret  had  no 
fears.  She  set  forth  alone  for  the  fortune-teller's, 
not  far  off,  and  redeemed  the  sheets  and  blanket, 
which  were  quite  clean.  As  she  went,  she  was 
sorry  she  had  dismissed  Dr.  Levitt  so  soon.  As  a 
magistrate,  he  could  have  immediately  compelled 
the  restoration  of  the  bedding.  The  use  of  his 
name,  however,  answered  the  purpose,  and  the 
conjuror  even  offered  to  carry  the  articles  for  her 
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to  Platt^s  house.  She  so  earnestly  desired  to  keep 
him  and  her  charge  apart,  tiiat  she  preferred  load- 
ing herself  with  the  package.  Then  the  sfaayings 
were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  every  shred 
of  them  must  be  removed  before  the  sick  man 
could  be  allowed  to  lie  down.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost.  In  the  face  of  the  old  woman'^s  protestations 
that  her  daughter  should  not  stir,  Margaret  spread 
the  bedding  on  the  floor,  wrapped  the  sick  woman 
in  a  sheet,  and  laid  her  upon  it,  finding  the  poor 
creature  so  light  from  emaciation  that  she  was  as 
easy  to  lift  as  a  child. — The  only  thing  that  the 
old  woman  would  consent  to  do,  was  to  go  with  a 
pencil  note  to  Mr.  Grey,  and  bring  back  the  clean 
dry  straw  which  would  be  given  her  in  his  yard. 
She  went,  in  hopes  of  receiving  something  else  with 
the  straw ;  and  while  she  Was  gone,  Margaret  was 
quite  alone  with  the  sick  family. 

Struggling  to  surmount  her  disgust  at  the  task, 
she  resolved  to  employ  the  interval  in  removing 
the  shavings.  The  pail  containing  the  charmed 
water  was  the  only  thing  in  the  cottage  which 
would  hold  them ;  and  she  made  bold  to  empty  it 
in  the  ditch  close  at  hand.  Piatt  was  capable  of 
watching  all  she  did ;  and  he  made  a  firightful  ges- 
ture of  rage  at  her  as  she  re-entered.  She  saw  in 
the  shadow  of  the  handkerchief  his  quivering  lips 
move  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  her  ear  caught 
the  words  of  an  oath.    Her  situation  now  was  far 
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from  pleasant ;  but  it  was  still  a  relief  that  no  one 
waa  by  to  witness  what  she  saw  and  was  doing. 
She  conveyed  pailful  after  pailful  of  the  noisome 
shavings  to  the  dunghill  at  the  back  of  the  cottage, 
wondering  the  while  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dwelling  were  not  all  dead  of  the  fever  long  ago. 
She  almost  gave  over  her  task  when  a  huge  toad 
crawled  upon  her  foot  from  its  resting-place  among 
the  shavings.  She  shrunk  from  it,  and  was  glad 
to  see  it  make  for  the  door  of  its  own  accord. 
Piatt  again  growled,  and  clenched  his  fist  at  her. 
He  probably  thought  that  she  had  again  broken  a 
charm  for  which  he  had  paid  money.  She  spoke 
kindly  and  cheerfully,  again  and  again ;  but  he  wajs 
either  deaf  or  too  ill  to  understand.  To  relieve 
the  sense  of  dreariness,  she  went  to  work  again. 
She  thoroughly  cleansed  the  pail,  and  filled  it 
afresh  from  the  brook,  looking  anxiously  down  the 
lane  for  the  approach  of  some  human  creature,  and 
then  applied  herself  to  rubbing  the  bedstead  as 
dry  and  clean  as  she  could,  with  an  apron  of  the 
old  woman  V 

In  due  time  her  messenger  returned ;  and  with 
her  Ben,  carrying  a  truss  of  straw.  His  face  was 
the  face  of  a  friend. 

'^  We  must  have  some  warm  water,  Ben,  to 
clean  these  poor  creatures ;  and  here  seems  to  bo 
nothing  to  make  a  fire  with."*^ 

"  And  it  would  take  a  long  time,  Miss,  to  get 
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thecoah,  and  light  the  fire,  and  heat  the  W^^t^;  and 
the  poor  soul  Ijring  th««  idl  the  time.  Cotdd  aoi 
I  bring  you  a  pail  of  hot  water  from  the  Bomiet- 
so-Blue  quicker  than  that  ?  ^ 
'^  Do ;  and  soap  and  towels  from  home.*^ 
Ben  was  gone  with  the  pail.  During  Ibe  whole 
time  of  spreading  the  straw  on  the  bedsteftd,  fk 
old  woman  remonstrated  against  anything  being 
done  to  her  daughter,  beyond  laying  her  where  she 
was  before,  and  giving  her  a  little  warm  spirits ; 
but  when  she  discovered  that  the  charmed  water 
had  been  thrown  out  into  the  ditch,  all  to  her 
seemed  over.  Her  last  hope  was  gone  ;  and  she 
sat  down  in  sulky  silence,  eyeing  Margaret^s  pro* 
ceedings  without  any  offer  to  help. 

When  the  warm  water  arrived,  and  ihe  sick 
woman  seemed  to  like  the  sponging  and  drymg  ef 
her  fevered  limbs,  the  mother  began  to  relent,  and 
at  last  approached  to  give  her  assistance,  holding 
her  poor  daughter  in  her  arms  while  Margaret 
spread  the  blanket  and  sheet  on  the  strawi  aad 
then  lifting  the  patient  into  the  now  clean  bed« 
She  was  still  unwilling  to  waste  any  time  and 
trouble  on  the  diild  in  the  comer ;  but  Margaret 
was  peremptory.  She  saw  that  he  was  dying; 
bat  not  the  less  for  this  must  he  be  made  as  oen- 
fortable  as  eircumstanoes  would  pennit.  In  half 
an  hour  he  too  was  laid  on  his  bed  of  dean  atmw; 
^  the  filthy  rags  with  whieh  he  had  been 
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rounded  wero  depositod  out  of  doord  till  some  om 
who  would  wash  them  could  come  for  them.  .By 
a  promifle  of  fire  and  food,  Margaret  bribed  the 
old  woman  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were  while 
she  went  for  her  brother,  whose  skill  and  care  she 
hoped  might  now  have  some  chance  of  saving  his 
patients.  She  recommended  that  Piatt  himself 
should  not  attempt  to  sit  up  any  longer,  and  en- 
gaged to  return  in  half  an  hour. 

She  paused  on  the  threshold  a  minute,  to  sea 
how  far  Piatt  was  able  to  walk;  so  great  seemed  to 
bo  the  difficulty  with  which  he  raised  himself  from 
his  chair,  with  the  old  woman^s  assistance*  Once 
he  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen,  if  Margaret 
had  not  sprung  to  his  side.  On  recovering  him- 
self, he  wrenched  his  arm  from  her,  and  pushed 
her  backwards  with  more  force  than  she  had  8up-> 
posed  he  possessed.  There  was  a  half-smile  on 
the  old  woman^s  face  as  he  did  this,  which  made 
Margaret  shudder ;  but  she  was  more  troubled  by 
a  look  from  the  man>  which  she  caught  from  be- 
neath the  handkerchief  that  bound  his  head ; — a 
look  which  she  could  not  but  fancy  she  had  met 
before  with  the  same  feeling  of  uneasiness* 

When  she  had  seen  him  safely  seated  on  the 
bed*side,  she  hastened  away  for  her  brother.  They 
lost  no  more  time  in  returning  than  just  to  step  to 
widow  RyeX  to  ask  whether  she  would  sit  up 
with  this  miserftble  family  ihifl  night*    The  widow 

L  3 
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would  have  done  anything  eke  in  tiie  world  for 
Mr.  Hope ;  and  Ae  did  not  pofiitively  refuse  to  do 
this ;  but  the  fears  of  her  neighbours  had  80 
infected  her,  and  her  terror  of  a  sick-room  was  bo 
extreme,  that  it  was  evident  her  presence  ihere 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  She  was  glad 
to  compound  for  a  less  hazardons  serrioe,  and 
agreed  to  wash  for  the  sick  with  all  diligenoei  if 
she  was  not  required  to  enter  the  houses,  but 
might  fetch  the  linen  from  tubs  of  ¥^ter  placed 
outside  the  doors.  After  setting  on  pl^ity  c^  water 
to  heat,  she. now  followed  Hope  and  Margaret  to 
the  cottage  in  the  lane. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  they  walked  rapidly, 
Margaret  describing  as  they  went  what  she  had 
done,  and  what  she  thought  remained  to  be  done, 
to  give  Mrs.  Piatt  a  chance  of  recovery. 

"  What  now  ?  Why  did  you  start  so ! "  cried 
Hope,  as  she  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a 
itontence. 

Margaret  even  stood  still  for  one  mom^it.  Hope 
looked  the  way  she  was  looking,  and  saw,  in  the 
little  twilight  that  remained,  the  figure  of  someone 
vfho  had  been  walking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  but  whose  walk  was  now  quickened  to  a 
Tun. 

'^  It  is — it  is  he,^^  said  Hope,  as  Philip  disap* 
peared  in  the  darkness.  Answering  to  what  he 
knew  must  be  in  Margaret^s  thoughts,  he  eon- 
tinned, 
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'  '^  He  knows  the  state  the  village  is  in, — the 
danger  that  we  are  all  in,  and  he  cannot  stay 
away/"* 

"'We?'     'AU?"^ 

"  When  I  say  *  we,'  I  mean  you  particularly." 

"  If  you  think  so ^'^  murmured  Margaret, 

and  stopped  for  breath. 

'*  I  think  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  any  change.  He  has  always  loved  you.  Mar- 
garet, do  not  deceive  yourself.  Do  not  afflict 
yourself  with  expectations '^ 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me,  brother.  I  cannot  bear 
a  word  from  you  about  him." 

Hope  sighed  deeply,  but  he  could  not  remon- 
strate. He  knew  that  Margaret  had  only  too 
much  reason  for  saying  this.  They  walked  on  in 
entire  silence  to  the  lane. 

A  fire  was  now  kindled,  and  a  light  dimly 
burned  in  Platt'^s  cottage.  As  Margaret  stood 
by  the  bedside,  watching  her  brother^s  examina- 
tion of  his  patient,  and  anxious  to  understand 
rightly  the  directions  he  was  giving,  the  poor 
woman  half  raised  her  head  from  her  pillow,  and 
fixed  her  dull  eyes  on  Margaret's  face,  sayings  as 
if  thinking  aloud, 

*'  The  lady  has  heard  some  good  news,  sure.  She 
looks  cheerful-like.*^ 

The  mother  herself  turned  round  to  stare,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  dropped  a  ourtsey. 


'^  I  hope  we  9haII  aee  you  look  oheerful  toa,  0110 
day  soon,  if  we  nuiBe  you  well,'"  «Md  Margivet. 

^*  Then,  Miss,  don^t  let  them  move  tiie»  ib  taibt 
the  blankets  away  again.^ 

^^  You  shall  not  be  moved  unless  you  wish  it 
I  am  going  to  stay  with  you  to-ni^t." 

Her  brother  did  not  oppose  this^  for  he  did  not 
know  of  the  unpleasant  glances  and  mutterings 
with  which  Piatt  rewarded  all  Margaret's  gooi 
offices.  Hope  believed  he  should  himself  be  out 
all  night  among  his  patients.  He  would  come 
early  in  the  morning,  and  now  fairly  warned  Mar- 
garet that  it  was  very  possible  that  the  child 
might  die  in  the  course  of  the  night.  She  was  not 
deterred  by  this,  nor  by  her  dread  of  the  sick  man. 
She  had  gained  a  new  strength  of  soul,  and  this 
night  she  feared  nothing.  During  the  long  horns 
there  was  much  to  do,— three  sufiferers  at  once 
requiring  her  cares ;  and  amidst  all  that  she  did, 
she  was  sustained  by  the  thought  that  die  had 
$een  Philip,  and  that  he  waa  near.  The  abyss  of 
nothingness  was  passed,  and  she  now  trod  the 
ground  of  certainty  of  his  existence,  and  of  his 
remembrance.  When  her  broths  entered,  letting 
in  the  first  grey  of  the  morning  as  he  opened  the 
cottage  door,  he  found  her  almost  unti]?ed,  afanost 
gay^  Piatt  was  worse,  his  wife  much  iho  sama, 
aud  the  child  still  living*  The  old  woman^s  heart 
was  so  far  touphed  with  the  unwonted  comfort  oC 
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the  past  night,  and  with  her  having  been  allowed 
and  even  encouraged,  to  take  her  rest,  that  she 
now  offered  her  bundle  of  clothes  for  the  lady  to 
lie  down  upon ;  and  when  that  favour  was  declined, 
readily  promised  not  to  part  with  any  article  to 
the  fortune-teller,  till  she  should  see  some  of  Mr, 
Hope^s  family  again. 

Hope  thought  Mrs.  Piatt  might  possibly  get 
through :  and  this  was  all  that  was  said  on  the 
way  home.  Margaret  lay  down  to  rest,  to  sweet 
sleep,  for  a  couple  of  hours :  and  when  she  appeared 
below,  her  brother  and  sister  had  half  done  break- 
fast, and  Mr.  Grey  and  his  twin  daughters  were 
with  them. 

Mr.  Orey  came  to  say  that  he  and  all  his  family 
were  to  leave  Deerbrook  in  two  hours.  Where 
they  should  settle  for  the  present,  they  had  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds.  The  first  object  was  to  get 
away,  the  epidemic  being  now  really  too  frightful 
to  be  encountered  any  longer.  They  should  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Brighton,  and  there  deter* 
mine  whether  to  go  to  the  Continent,  or  seek  some 
healthy  place  nearer  home,  to  stay  in,  till  Deer- 
brook  should  again  be  habitable.  They  were  ejc- 
tremely  anxioos  to  carry  Hester,  Margaret,  and 
the  baby,  with  them.  They  knew  Mr.  Hope  could 
not  desert  his  post :  but  they  thought  he  would  feel 
as  Dr.  Levitt  did,  far  happier  to  know  that  b's 
family  were  oat  of  danger,  than  to  have  them  with 
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him.     Hester  had  firml  v  refused  to  go,  from  the 
firet   mention  of   the  plan;  and   now  Mai^aret 
was  eqiiaOy  decided   in  expressing  her  determina- 
tion to  stay*      Mr.  Grey  nrged  the  extareme  dan- 
ger :  Fanny  and  Mary  hnng  about  her,  and  im* 
plored  her  to  go,  and  to  carry  the  baby  with  h^*. 
They  should  so  like  to  have  the  baby  with  themfor  a 
great  many  weeks !  and  they  would  take  care  of  him, 
and  play  with  him  all  day  long.    Their  father  once 
more  interposed  for  the  child's  sake.  Hester  might 
go  to  Brighton,  there  wean  her  infant,  and  return 
to  her  husband ;  so  that  the  little  helpless  creature 
might  at  least  be  safe.     Mr.  Grey  would  not  con- 
ceal  that  he  considered  this  a  positive  duty, — that 
the  parents  would  have  much  to  answer  for,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  the  boy  at  home.     Th« 
parents^  hearts   swelled.     They   looked  at  eadi 
other,  and  felt  that  this  was  not  a  moment  in  which 
to  perplex  themselves  with  calculations  of  incaloo- 
lable  things, — with  comparisons  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  their  infant  abroad  und  at  home. 
This  was  a  decision  for  their  hearts  to  make.  Thdr 
hearts  decided  that  their  child^s  right  place  was  in 
his  parents'*  arms ;  and  that  their  b^t  hope  now, 
as  at  all  other  times,  was  to  live  and  die  togeth^. 

Hester  had  heard  from  her  husband  of  the  app»> 
rition  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  she  therefore 
knew  that  there  was  less  of  ^  enthusiasm,^  as  Mr* 
Orey  called  what  some  others  would  have  named 
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virtue,  in  Margaret^s  detennination  to  stay,  than 
might  appear.  If  Philip  was  here,  how  vain  must 
be  aU  attempts  to  remove  her !  Mr.  Grey  might 
as  well  set  about  persuading  the  old  church  tower 
to  go  with  him :  and  so  he  found. 

*'  O,  cousin  Margaret,"  said  Mary,  in  a  whisper, 
with  a  face  of  much  sorrow,  ^^  Mama  will  not  ask 
Miss  Young  to  go  with  us  !  If  she  should  be  ill 
while  we  are  gone  !     If  she  should  die  !" 

"  Nonsense,  Mary,"  cried  Fanny,  partly  over- 
hearing, and  partly  guessing  what  her  sister  had 
said  ;  ^^  you  know  mama  says  it  is  not  convenient : 
and  Miss  Young  is  not  like  my  cousins,  as  mama 
says,  a  member  of  a  family,  with  people  depending 
upon  her.  It  is  quite  a  different  case,  Mary,  as 
you  must  know  very  well. — Only  think,  cousin  Mar* 
garet !  what  an  odd  thing  it  will  be,  to  be  so  many 
weeks  without  saying  any  lessons  !  How  we  shall 
enjoy  ourselves ! " 

''  But  if  Miss  Young  should  be  ill,  and  die  V* 
persisted  Mary. 

'•*  Pooh  !  why  should  she  be  ill  and  die,  more 
than  Dr.  Levitt,  and  Ben,  and  our  cook,  and  my 
cousins,  and  all  that  are  going  to  stay  behind! 
—Margaret,  I  do  wish  cousin  Hester  would  let 
us  carry  the  baby  with  us.  We  shall  have  no 
lessons  to  do,  you  know ;  and  we  could  play  with 
him  all  day  long.'^ 

^'  Yes,  I  wish  he  mi^t  go,*^  said  Mary.    ^*  But 
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Margarot,  do  not  you  think,  if  you  qxikeii.woird,^ 
to  papa  and  mama,  they  would  lot  m^  stay  ^b  .. 
Mi58  Young!  I  know  she  would  make  »>om  lor.,; 
me ;  for  she  did  for  Phcebe,  when  Phoebe  oimsed  . 
her;  and  I  should  like  to  stay  and  help  her, an4 
read  to  her,  even  if  she  should  not  be  ill.  I  think  . 
papa  and  mama  might  let  me  «tay,  if  yon  afikec^  , 
them." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  would,  Mary :  and  I  had 
rather  not  ask  them.  But  I  promise  you  that  we 
will  all  take  the  best  care  we  can  of  Maria.  We 
will  try  to  help  and  amuse  her  a^s  well  as  you 
could  wish.^ 

"Come,  Mary,  we  must  go,''  cried  Fanny« 
'^  There  is  papa  giving  Mr.  Hope  some  money  for 
the  poor ;  people  always  go  away  quick  after  giv* 
ing  money.  Good-bye,  cousin  Margaret.  We 
shall  bring  you  some  shells,  or  something,  I  dare 
say,  when  we  come  back. — Now  let  mo  kias  tbe 
baby  once  more.  I  can't  think  why  you  won't  let 
him  go  with  us : — we  should  like  so  to  have  him  V 

"  So  do  we,"  said  Hester,  laughing. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  Greys,  the 
thiee  looked  in  each  other's  faces.  That  glance 
assured  each  that  they  had  done  right.  la  thftt* 
glance  was  a  mutual  promise  of  cheerful  fidelitj 
thtough  whatever  might  be  impending.  Thoce. 
waft  fio  sadness  in  the  tone  of  their  conyersalifins 
and  when,  within  two  honitSy  the  GtejB  went  by^ 
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driven  slowly  1)ecau8e  there  was  a  funeral  train  oh 
each  side  of  the  way,  there  was  full  as  much  hap- 
piness in  the  faces  that  smiled  a  farewell  from  the 
windows,  as  in  the  gestures  of  the  young  people 
who  started  up  in  the  carriage  to  kiss  their  hands, 
and  who  were  being  borne  away  from  the  abode  of 
danger  and  death,  to  spend  several  weeks  without 
doing  any  lessons.  Often,  during  this  day,  was  the 
voice  of  mirth  even  heard  in  this  dwelling.  It 
was  not  like  the  mirth  of  the  well-known  company 
of  prisoners  in  the  first  French  revolution, — men 
who  knew  that  they  should  leave  their  prison  only 
to  lose  their  heads,  and  who,  once  mutually  ac* 
knowledging  this,  agreed  vainly  and  pusiUani- 
mously  to  banish  from  that  hour  all  sad,  all  grave 
thoughts,  and  laugh  till  they  died.  It  was  not  this 
mirth  of  despair ;  nor  yet  that  of  carelessness , 
nor  yet  that  of  defiance.  Nor  were  theirs  the 
spirits  of  the  patriot  in  the  hour  of  struggle,  nor 
of  the  hero  in  the  crisis  of  danger.  In  a  peril  like 
theirs,  there  is  nothing  imposing  to  the  imagina" 
tion,  or  flattering  to  the  pride,  or  immediately 
appealing  to  the  energies  of  the  soul.  There  were 
no  resources  for  them  in  emotions  of  valour  or 
patriotism.  Theirs  was  the  gaiety  of  simple  faith 
and  innocence.  They  had  acted  from  pure  incli^ 
nation,  from  affection  unconscious  of  pride,  of 
difficulty,  of  merit ;  and  they  were  satisfied,  and 
gay  as  the  innooent  ought  to  be,  enjoying  ^^^t 
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there  was  to  enjoy,  and  questioning  Bod  fairing 
nothing  beyond. 

From  a  distant  point  of  time  or  place,  sadi  aetate 
of  spirits  in  the  midst  of  a  pestiienoe  may  appev 
unnatural  and  wrong ;  but  experience  proves  that 
it  is  neither.  Whatever  observers  may  think,  it 
is  natural  and  it  is  right  that  minds  stroi^  enough 
to  be  settled,  either  in  a  good  or  evil  frame, 
should  preserve  their  usual  character  amidst  any 
changes  of  circumstance.  To  those  involved  in 
new  events,  they  appear  less  strange  than  in  pro- 
spect or  in  review.  Habitual  thoughts  are  present, 
familiarizing  wonderful  incidents ;  and  the  fean 
of  the  selfish,  the  repose  of  the  reli^ous,  the  spe- 
culations of  the  thoughtful,  and  the  gaiety  of  tbe 
innocent,  pervade  the  life  of  each,  let  what  will  be 
happening. 

Yet  to  the  prevailing  mood  the  circnmstaneesof 
the  time  will  interpose  an  occasional  check.  This 
v^  evening,  when  Margaret  was  absent  at  the 
cottage  in  the  lane,  and  Hope»  wearied  with  Us 
toils  among  the  sick  all  the  night  and  all  this  day, 
was  apparently  sleeping  for  an  hour  on  the  soCa, 
Hester^s  heart  grew  heavy,  as  she  lulled  her  in&nt 
to  rest  by  the  fire.  As  she  thought  on  what  was 
passing  in  the  houses  of  her  neighbours,  death 
seemed  to  close  around  the  little  being  she  held  io 
her  arms.  As  she  gazed  in  his  face,  watching  th4 
slumber  stealing  on,  she  mornmred  over 
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'^  O  my  child,  my  child  !  if  I  shotdd  lose  you, 
what  should  I  do !  ^ 

^^  Hester !  my  love  !  '*'*  said  her  husband,  in  a 
tone  of  tender  remonstrance  ^*  what  do  yon 
mean  !^^ 

'*  I  did  not  think  you  would  hear  me,  love ; 
bat  I  thank  you.  What  did  I  mean  i  Not  ex- 
actly what  I  said  ;  for,  God  knows,  I  would  strive 
to  part  willingly  with  whatever  he  might  see 
fit  to  take  away.  But  O  Edward !  what  a  strug- 
gle it  would  be !  and  how  near  it  comes  to  us  ! 
How  many  mothers  are  now  parting  from  their 
children ! " 

^^  Ood^s  will  be  done  !^  cried  Hope,  starting  up, 
and  standing  over  his  babe. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Edward, — may  we  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  have  done  rightly  by  our  boy  in  keep* 
ing  him  here  t  ^ 

*'  I  am  satisfied,  my  love.^ 

^^  Then  I  am  prepared.  How  still  he  is  now  I 
How  like  death  it  looks !  ^ 

^'  What)  that  warm,  breathing  sleep  !  No  more 
like  death  than  his  laugh  is  like  sin."*^ 

And  Hope  looked  about  him  for  pencil  and 
paper,  and  hastily  sketched  his  boy  in  all  the 
beauty  of  repose,  before  he  went  forth  again  among 
the  sick  and  wretched.  It  was  very  like ;  and 
Hester  placed  it  before  her  as  she  plied  her  needle, 
aJl  that  long  solitary  evening. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CHUBCH-GOINO. 


Hester  went  to  chnroh  the  next  Sunday,  mb  ehe 
wished,  to  hear  Dr.  Levitt^s  piomified  plain  a&rmoia 
on  the  duties  of  the  times*  Margaret  gladly  staid 
at  home  with  the  baby,  thankful  for  the  relief 
from  the  sight  of  sickness,  and  for  the  quiet  of 
solitude  while  the  infant  slept.  Edward  ^««b  bosj 
among  those  who  wanted  his  good  offices,  as  he 
now  was,  almost  without  intermission.  Hester  had 
to  go  alone. 

Everything  abroad  looked  very  strange, — qfinte 
unlike  the  common  Sunday  aspect  of  iks  plaea 
The  streets  were  empty,  except  tiiBit  a  party  of 
tnoumers  were  returning  from  a  fimeral.  Either 
people  were  already  all  in  church,  or  nobody  was 
gbing.  She  quickened  her  pace  in  the  fear  thatt 
she  might  be  late,  though  the  bell  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  not  Widow  Rye's  little 
plot  was  all  covered  with  linen  put  out  to  dry,«i6l 
Mrs,  Rye  nught  be  seen  through  the  window^  at 
the  wash-tub.    The  want  of  fresh  Unen  was  ao 
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pressing,  that  the  siok  must  not  be  kept  waiting, 
though  it  was  Sunday.  Miss  Nares  and  Miss 
Flint  were  in  curl-papers,  plying  their  needles. 
They  had  been  up  all  night,  and  were  now  putting 
the  last  stitches  to  a  suit  of  family  mourning,  which 
was  to  enable  the  bereaved  to  attend  afternoon 
church.  Miss  Nares  looked  quite  haggard,  as  she 
well  might,  having  scarcely  left  her  seat  for  the 
last  fortnight,  except  to  take  orders  for  mourning, 
and  to  snatch  a  scanty  portion  of  rest.  She  had 
endeavoured  to  procure  an  additional  workwoman 
or  two  from  among  her  neighbours,  and  then  from 
Blickley :  but  her  neighbours  were  busy  with  their 
domestic  troubles,  and  the  Blickley  people  wanted 
more  mourning  than  the  hands  there  could  supply ; 
BO  Miss  Nares  and  Miss  Flint  had  been  compelled 
to  work  night  and  day,  till  they  both  looked  as  if 
they  had  had  the  sickness,  and  were  justified  in 
saying  that  no  money  could  pay  them  for  what 
they  were  undergoing.  They  began  earnestly  to 
wish  what  they  had  till  now  deprecated — that 
Dr.  Levitt  might  succeed  in  inducing  some  of  hie 
flock  to  forego  the  practice  of  wearing  mourning. 
But  of  this  there  was  little  prospect :  ihe  people 
were  as  determined  upcm  wearing  black,  as  upon 
having  the  bell  tolled  for  the  dead;  and  Miss 
'Nares's  heart  sai^  at  the  prospect  before  her,  if 
the  epidemio  should  eontinuci  and  she  should  be 
able  to  get  no  help. 
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Almost  every  seoond  house  in  the  place  wa« 
shut  up.     The  blank  windows  of   the   cottages, 
where  plants  or  smiling  faces  were  usuallj  to  be 
seen  on  a  Sunday  morning,  looked  dreary.     Ths 
inhabitants  of  numy  of  the  bettw  dwellings  were 
absent.    There  were  no  voices  of  children  about 
the  little  courts;  no  groups  of  boys  under   the 
churchyard  wall.    Of  those  who  had  frequented 
this  spot,  several  were  under  the  sod  ;  some  were 
laid  low  in  fever  within  the  houses ;  and  othen 
were  with  then*  parents,  forming  a  larger  congre- 
gation round  the  fortune-tellers'  tents  in  the  lanes, 
than  Dr.  Levitt  could  assemble  in  the  church* 

Hester  heard  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  and 
the  saw  as  she  passed  the  closed  shop  of  the  car- 
penter, who  was  also  the  undertaker.  She  knew 
that  people  were  making  coffins  by  candle-lig^ 
within.  Happening  to  look  round  after  she  had 
passed)  she  saw  a  woman  ccmie  out,  wan  in  oounte* 
nance,  and  carrying  under  her  doak  something 
which  a  puff  of  wind  showed  to  be  an  infant's 
coffin-a  sight  from  which  every  young  modMV 
averts  her  eyes.  As  Hester  approached  a  cottage 
whose  thatch  had  not  been  weeded  for  long,  she  was 
startled  by  a  howl  and  whine  from  within;  and  a 
dog,  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  sprang  upon  the 
sill  of  an  open  window.  A  neighbour  who  pec^ 
oeived  her  shrink  back,  and  hesitate  to  pass, 
assured  her  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
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dog.  The  poor  animal  would  not  leave  the  place, 
whose  inmates  were  all  dead  of  the  fever.  The 
window  was  left  open  for  the  dog'^s  escape ;  but  he 
never  came  out,  though  he  looked  famished.  Some 
persons  had  thrown  in  food  at  first ;  but  now  no 
one  had  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  dogs. 

Mr.  Walcot  issued  from  a  house  near  the  church 
as  Hester  passed ;  and  he  stopped  her.  He  was 
roused  or  frightened  out  of  his  usual  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  observed,  with  an  air  of  deep  anxiety, 
that  he  trusted  Mr.  Hope  had  better  success  with 
his  patients  than  he  could  boast  of.  The  disease 
was  most  terrific ;  and  the  saving  of  a  life  was 
a  chance  now  seemingly  too  rare  to  be  reckoned 
on.  It  really  required  more  strength  than  most 
men  had,  to  stand  by  their  duty  at  such  a  time, 
when  they  could  do  little  more  than  see  their 
patients  die.  Hester  thought  him  so  much  moved, 
that  he  was  at  this  moment  hardly  fit  for  business* 
She  said, 

^'  We  all  have  need  of  all  our  strength.  I  do 
not  know  whether  worship  gives  it  to  you  as  it 
does  to  me.  Will  it  not  be  an  hour,  or  even  half 
an  hour  weU  spent,  if  you  go  with  me  there  T 
pointing  to  the  church.  '^  You  will  say  you  are 
wanted  elsewhere ;  but  will  you  not  be  stronger 
and  calmer  for  the  comfort  you  may  find  there  T^ ' 

*^  I  should  fike  it  .  •  •  .  I  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  church  •  •  •  •  It  would  do 
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me  good,  I  know.  But,  Mrs.  Hopoi  how  10  tiiis ! 
I  thought  you  had  been  a  diasenter.  I  always 
said  sov  I  have  been  very  wrong,  —  v^y  ill- 
natured.^' 

^^  I  am  a  dissenter,'*'  said  Hester,  gmilin^ ;  *'  but 
you  are  not ;  and  therefore  I  may  urge  you  to  go 
to  church.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  mystery,  I  will 
explain  it  when  we  have  more  time.  Meanwhile* 
I  hope  you  do  not  suppose  that  dissenters  do  not 
worship,  and  need  and  love  worship  as  other  people 
dor 

Mr.  Waloot  replied  by  timidly  offering  hie 
arm,  which  Hester  accepted,  and  they  entered  the 
church  together. 

The  Rowlands  were  ahready  in  their  pew.  There 
was  a  general  commotion  among  the  children  when 
they  saw  Mrs.  Hope  and  Mr.  Walcot  walking  up 
the  aisle  arm-in-atm.  Matilda  called  her  mother's 
attention  to  the  remarkable  fact,  and  the  little 
heads  all  whispered  together.  The  church  looked 
really  almost  empty.  There  were  no  Hunters, 
with  their  train  of  servants :  there  were  no  Levitls. 
The  Miss  Andersons  had  not  entered  Deerfarook 
for  weeks ;  and  Maria  Young  sat  alone  in  the  laijge 
double  pew  commonly  occupied  by  their  scholaxB. 
There  was  a  sprinkling  of  poor;  but  Hester 
observed  that  every  one  in  the  church  was  in 
mourning  but  Maria  and  hersdfL  It  looked  sadly 
chill  and  dremy*    The  sights  and  sounds  die  had 
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mei^  and  the  aspect  of  the  place  she  was  in,  dis- 
posed her  to  welcome  every  thought  of  comfort 
that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  could  convey. 

There  were  others  to  whom  consolation  appeared 
even  more  necessary  than  to  herself.  Philip  En- 
derby  had  certainly  seen  her,  and  was  distressed 
at  it.  He  could  not  have  expected  to  meet  her 
here ;  and  his  didcomposiu*e  was  obvious.  He 
looked  thin,  and  grave,  —  not  to  say  subdued. 
Hester  was  surprised  to  find  how  she  relented 
towards  him  the  moment  she  saw  he  was  not  gay 
and  careless,  and  how  her  feelings  grew  softer  and 
softer  under  the  religious  emotions  of  the  hour. 
She  was  so  near  forgiving  him,  that  she  was  very 
glad  Margaret  was  not  by  her  side.  If  she  could 
forgive,  how  would  it  be  with  Margaret  ? 

The  next  most  melancholy  person  present,  per- 
haps, was  Mr.  Walcot.  He  knew  that  the  whole 
family  of  the  Rowlands  remained  in  Deerbrook 
from  Mrs.  Rowland'^s  ostentation  of  confidence  in 
his  skill.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Rowland  would  have 
removed  his  family  when  the  Greys  departed,  but 
that  the  lady  had  refused  to  go ;  and  he  felt  how 
groundless  was  her  confidence :  not  that  he  had 
pretended  to  more  professional  merit  than  he  had 
believed  himself  to  possess,  but  that,  amidst  this 
dii^ase,  he  was  like  a  willow-twig  in  the  stream. 
He  became  so  impressed  with  his  responsibilities 
now,  in  the  presence  of  the  small  and  sad-faced 
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eongregation,  that  he  could  not  refirain  from  vhL^ 
pering  to  Hester,  that  he  could  never  be  thankfi^ 
enough  that  Mr.  Hope  had  not  left  Deeihrcok 
long  ago,  and  that  he  hoped  they  should  be  fnendf 
henceforth, — that  Mr.  Hope  would  take  his  proper 
place  again,  and  forgive  and  forget  all  that  hai 
passed.  He  thought  he  might  trust  Mr.  Hope 
not  to  desert  him  and  Deerbrook  now.  Heet^r 
smiled  gently,  but  made  no  reply,  and  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  proffered  hand.  It  was  do 
time  and  place  to  ratify  a  compact  for  her  husband 
in  his  absence.  AU  this  time,  Mr.  Walcot^'s  oonn- 
tenance  and  manner  were  sufficiently  subdued: 
but  his  agitation  increased  when  the  solemn  FMce 
of  Dr.  Levitt  uttered  the  prayer — 

'^  Have  pity  upon  us,  miserable  sinnere,  whc> 
now  are  visited  with  great  sickness  and  morialitjrr 

Here  the  voice  of  weeping  became  so  aodibk 
from  ibo  lower  part  of  the  church,  that  the 
preachy  stopped  for  a  moment,  to  give  other 
people,  and  possibly  himself,  time  to  recover  eom- 
posure.    He  then  went  on, 

*^  That,  like  as  thou  didst  then  accept  of  aa 

atonement,  and  didst  conunand  the  destroying 

angel  to  cease  from  punishing,  so  it  may  now 

please  thee  to  withdraw  from  us  thb  plague  and 

.  grievous  idckness;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lovd." 

Every  voice  in  the  church  uttered  *•  Amen, ' 
except  Mr.  Walcot's.    He  was  staruggling  with 
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his  Bobs.  Unexpected  and  excessive  as  were  the 
tokens  of  his  grief,  Hester  could  not  but  respect 
it.  It  was  so  much  better  than  gross  selfishness 
and  carelessness,  that  she  could  pity  and  almost 
honour  it  She  felt  that  Mr.  Walcot  was  as  far 
superior  to  the  quacks  who  were  making  a  market 
of  the  credulity  of  the  suffering  people,  as  her 
husband,  with  his  professional  decision,  his  manly 
composure,  and  his  forgetfiilness  of  the  injuries  of 
his  foes  in  their  hour  of  suffering,  was  above  Mr. 
Walcot.  The  poor  young  man  drank  in,  as  if 
they  were  direct  from  heaven,  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  preacher's  plain  sermon  on  the 
duties  of  the  time.  Plain  it  was  indeed, — ^familiarly 
practical  to  an  unexampled  degree ;  so  that  most 
of  his  hearers  quitted  the  church  with  a  far  clearer 
notion  of  their  business  as  nurses  and  neighbours 
than  they  bad  ever  before  had.  The  effect  was 
visible  as  they  left  their  seats  in  the  brightening  of 
their  countenances,  and  the  increased  activity  of 
their  step  as  they  walked. 

"  There,  go,^  said  Hester,  kindly,  to  her  com- 
panion. ^^  Many  must  be  wanting  yon :  but  you 
have  lost  no  time  by  coming  here.^^ 

"No,  indeed.    But  Mr.  Hope "^ 

"  Rely  upon  him.  He  will  do  his  duty.  Go 
and  do  yours.''^ 

"  Ood  bless  you  !^  cried  Walcot,  squeezing  her 
hand  affectionately. 

m2 
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Mrs.  Rowland  saw  this,  as  she  always  saw  everj- 
thing.  She  beckoned  to  Mr.  Walcot,  with  hisr 
most  engaging  smile,  and  whispered  him  with  an 
air  of  the  most  intimate  confidence,  till  she  saw 
that  her  presence  was  wanted  elsewhere,  when  she 
let  him  go. 

Mr.  Rowland,  followed  by  Philip,  slipped  out  ot 
his  pew  as  Hester  passed,  and  walked  down  the 
aisle  with  her.  He  was  glad  to  see  her  there ; 
he  hoped  it  was  a  proof  that  all  her  hoosebold 
were  well  in  this  sickly  time.  Philip  bent  for- 
ward to  hear  the  answer.  Mr.  Rowland  went  on 
to  say  how  still  and  dull  the  village  was.  The 
shutters  up,  or  the  blinds  down,  at  all  the  Oreya^ 
windows  looked  quite  sad ;  and  he  never  saw  any 
of  his  friends  from  the  comer-house  in  the  ahmb- 
bery  now.  They  had  too  many  painful  dntiee,  he 
feared}  to  allow  of  their  permitting  themsdves  sueh 
pleasures :  but  his  friends  must  take  oaie  not  to 
overstrain  their  powers.  They  and  he  must  be 
very  thankful  that  their  respective  households  were 
thus  far  imvisited  by  the  disease ;  and  tliey  should 
all,  in  his  opinion,  favour  their  health  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  little  rational  cheerfulness.  Hester 
smiled,  aware  that  never  had  their  househdd  b^ei 
more  cheerful  than  now. 

Whether  it  was  that  Hester's  smile  was  irre- 
sistible, or  that  other  influences  were  combined 
with  it,  it  had  an  extraordinary,  effect  npon  PfaiKik 
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He  started  forward  in  front  of  her,  and  offered  his 
hand,  saying,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  her  alone, 

"  Will  you  not  i — I  have  no  quarrel  with  you.** 

^'  And  can  you  suppose,'*'  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
more  of  compassion  than  of  anger,  ^^  that  I  have 
none  with  you? — How  strangely  you  must  forget !  "^ 
she  added,  as  he  precipitately  withdrew  his  offered 
handy  and  turned  from  her. 

^^ Forget!  I  forget!^'  he  murmured,  turning 
his  face  of  woe  towards  her  for  one  instant.  *^How 
little  you  know  me  !  ^' 

^'  How  little  we  all  know  each  other  !^'  said  Hes- 
ter, for  the  moment  careless  what  construction 
might  be  put  upon  her  words. 

^'  Even  in  this  place,'*  said  Dr.  Levitt^  who  had 
now  joined  them,  and  had  heard  the  last  words : 
^'even  in  this  place,  where  all  hearts  should  be 
open,  and  all  resentments  forgotten.  Are  there 
any  here  who  refuse  to  shake  hands, — at  such  a 
time  as  thisT' 

^^  It  is  not  for  myself,"^  said  Hester,  distressed : 
**  but  how  can  I ! " 

*^It  is  true;  she  cannot.  Do  not  blame  her. 
Dr.  Levitt,**"  said  Philip ;  and  he  was  gone. 

It  was  this  meeting  which  had  cut  short  Mrs. 
Rowland^s  whispers  with  Mr.  Walcot,  and  brought 
her  down  the  aisle  in  all  her  stateliness,  with  her 
train  of  children  behind  her. 

When  Hester  went  home,  she  thought  it  right 
to  tell  Margaret  exactly  what  had  happened. 
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''  I  knew  it,*"  was  all  that  Margaret  said ;  bnt 
her  heightened  colour  during  the  day  told  what 
unspeakable  things  were  in  her  heart. 

Hester  was  occupied  with  speculatioxis  as  to 
what  might  have  been  the  event  if  Maj'garet  had 
been  to  church  instead  of  herself.  Her  husband 
would  only  shake  his  head,  and  look  hopeless  :  but 
she  still  thought  all  might  have  come  right,  under 
the  influences  of  the  hour.  Whether  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  Philip  and  Margaret  shonld  under- 
stand each  other  again,  was  another  question. 
Yesterday  Hester  would  have  earnestly  desired 
that  Margaret  should  never  see  Enderby  agun. 
To-day  she  did  not  know  what  to  wish.  She  and 
Margaret  came  silently  to  the  same  conolusion  ;— 
'^  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  waiting.'"  If  he  had 
heard  this,  Hope  would  have  shaken  his  head  agam. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


WORKING   ROUND. 


Several  days  passed,  and  there  was  no  direct 
news  of  Enderby.  Maria  never  spoke  of  him, 
though  many  little  intervals  in  Margaret'^s  busy 
life  occurred  when  the  friends  were  together,  and 
Maria  might  have  taken  occasion  to  say  anything 
she  wished.  It  was  clear  that  she  chose  to  avoid  the 
subject.  Her  talk  was  almost  entirely  about  the 
sick,  for  whom  she  laboured  as  strenuously  as  her 
strength  would  permit.  She  could  not  go  about 
among  them,  nor  sit  up  with  the  sufferers :  but 
she  cooked  good  things  over  her  fire  for  them,  all 
day  long ;  and  she  took  to  her  home  many  chil- 
dren who  were  too  young  to  be  useful,  and  old 
enough  to  be  troublesome  in  a  sick  house.  Be- 
tween her  cooking,  teaching,  and  playing  with  the 
children,  she  was  as  fully  occupied  as  her  friends 
in  the  comer-house,  and  perhaps  might  not  really 
know  anything  about  Mr.  Enderby. 

Each  one  of  the  family  had  caught  glimpses  of 
him  at  one  time  or  another.    There  was  reason 
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to  think  that  he  was  aotive  among  Mr.  Wa]cot*§ 
poor  patients ;  and  Hope  had  enoountered  him 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  rounds^  when 
a  few  words  on  the  business  of  the  moment  were 
exchanged,  and  nothing  more  happened.      Mar- 
garet saw  him  twice :  once  on  horseback,  when  he 
turned  suddenly  down  a  lane  to  avoid  her  ;  and  ai 
the  Rowlands^  dining-room  window,  with  Ned  in 
his  arms.    She  never  now  passed  that  house  when 
she  could  help  it :  but  this  once  it  was  necessarj  ; 
and  she  was  glad  that  Philip  had  certainly  not 
seen  her.    His  back  was  half-turned  to  the  win- 
dow at  the  moment,  as  if  some  one  within  w»» 
speaking  to  him.    Each  time,  his  image  was  k> 
stamped  in  upon  her  mind,  that,  amidst  all  the 
trials  of  such  near  neighbourhood  without  inter- 
course, his  presence  in  Deerbrook  was^  on  the 
whole,  certainly  a  luxury.     She  had  gained  some- 
thing to  compensate  for  all  restlessness,  in  the 
three  glimpses  of  him  with  which  she  had  now 
been  favoured.    A  thought  sometimes  occurred  to 
her,  of  which  she  was  so  ashamed  that  she  made 
every  endeavour  to  banish  it.    She  asked  hersdf 
now  and  then,  whether,  if  she  had  been  able  to 
sit  at  home,  or  take  her  accustomed  walks,  she 
should  not  have  beheld  Philip  oftener : — ^whether 
she  was  not  sadly  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  him  at 
the  cottage  in  the  lane,  and  the  other  sordid 
places  where  her  presence  was  necessary.    Not  for 
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this  oocafiional  question  did  she  stay  away  one  mo- 
ment longer  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done 
from  the  cottage  in  the  lane ;  but  while  she  was 
there,  it  was  apt  to  recmr. 

There  she  sat  one  afternoon,  somewhat  weary, 
but  not  dreaming  of  going  home.     There  lay  the 
three  sick  creatures  still.    The  woman  was  likely 
to  recover ;  the  boy  lingered,  and  seemed  waiting 
for  his  father  to  go  with  him.     Piatt  had  sunk 
very  rapidly,   and  this  day  had  made  a  great 
change.     Margaret  had  taken  the  moaning  and 
restless  child  on  her  lap,  for  the  ease  of  change  of 
posture ;  and  she  was  now  shading  from  his  eyes, 
with  her  shawl,  the  last  level  rays  of  the  sun 
which  shone  in  upon  her  from  the  window.     She 
was  unwilling  to  change  her  seat,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  the  slightest  movement  would  quench  the  lin- 
gering life  of  the  child  :  and  there  was  no  one  to 
draw  the  window-curtain,  the  old  woman  having 
gone  to  buy  food  in  the  village.     Mrs.  Piatt  slept 
almost  all  the  day  and  night  through,  and  she  was 
asleep  now:  so  Margaret  sat  quite  still,  holding 
up  her  shawl  before  the  pallid  face  which  looked 
idready  dead.     Nothing  broke  the  silence  but  the 
twitter  of  the  young  birds  in  the  thatch,  and 
the  mutterings  of  the  sick  man,  whom  Margaret 
imagined  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  unusual 
light  Uiat  was  in  the  room.    It  had  not  been  the 
oustom  of  the  sun  to  shine  into  any  houses  of 
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late ;  and  the  place,  full  of  yellow  light,  did  not 
look  like  itself.  She  knew  that  in  a  few  minntes 
the  sun  would  have  set ;  and  she  hoped  that  then 
poor  Piatt  would  be  still.  Meantime  she  appeared 
to  take  no  notice,  but  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  boy^s  face,  marking  that  each  sigh  was  fiunter 
than  the  last  At  length,  a  louder  sound  than  she 
had  yet  heard  from  the  sick  man,  made  her  look 
towards  him  ;  and  the  instant  throb  of  her  heart 
seemed  to  be  felt  by  the  duld,  for  he  moved  his 
head  slightly.  Piatt  was  trying  to  support  him* 
self  upon  his  elbow,  while  in  the  other  diakiDg 
hand,  he  held  towards  her  her  turquoise  ring.  Slie 
remembered  her  diarge,  and  did  not  spring  to 
seize  it;  but  there  was  something  in  her  coun- 
tenance that  strongly  excited  the  sick  man.  He 
struggled  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  his  face  was 
fierce.  Margaret  spoke  gently, — as  calmly  as 
she  could, — told  him  she  would  come  presently,— 
that  there  was  no  hurry, — and  urged  him  to  he 
down  till  she  could  put  the  child  off  her  lap ;  hoi 
her  voice  failed  her,  in  spite  of  herself;  for  now, 
at  last,  she  recognized  in  Piatt  the  tall  woman. 
This  was  the  look  which  had  perplexed  her  more 
than  once. 

^^  Patience !  a  little  further  patience  !^  she  said 
to  herself,  as  she  saw  the  ring  still  trembling  in 
the  sick  man's  hand,  and  felt  one  more  sigh  irom 
the  little  fellow  on  her  lap.    Xo  more  patience 
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was  needed.  This  was  the  boy^s  kist  breath.  His 
head  fell  back,  and  the  sunlight,  which  streamed 
in  upon  his  half-closed  eyes,  could  now  disturb 
them  no  more.  Margaret  gently  closed  them,  and 
laid  the  body  on  its  little  bed  in  the  comer, 
straightening  and  covering  the  limbs  before  she 
turned  away. 

She  thengently  approached  the  bed,  and  took  her 
ring  into  a  hand  which  trembled  little  less  than  the 
sick  man'*s  own.    She  spoke  calmly,  however.   She 
strove  earnestly  to  learn  something  of  the  facts  : 
she  tried  to  understand  the  mutterings  amidst  which 
only  a  word  here  and  there  sounded  like  speech. 
She  thought,  from  the  earnestness  with  which 
Piatt  seized  and  pressed  her  hand,  that  he  was 
seeking  pardon  from  her ;  and  she  spoke  as  if  it 
were  so.    It  grew  very  distressing,— the  earnest- 
ness of  the  man,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  his 
mind  was  wandering  or  not.     She  wished  the  old 
woman  would  come  back.    She  went  to  the  door 
to  look  for  her.    The  old  woman  was  coming  down 
the  lane.     Margaret  put  on  her  ring,  and  drew  on 
her  gloves,  and  determined  to  say  nothing  about  it 
at  present. 

''  Mr.  Piatt  has  been  talking  almost  ever  since 
you  went,"^  said  Margaret ;  '^  and  I  can  make  out 
nothing  that  he  says.  Do  try  if  you  can  imder* 
stand  hiuL  I  am  sure  there  is  something  he  wishes 
me  to  hear.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  I  am  afraid. 
Do  try.'' 
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The  woman  coaxed  him  to  Ke  down,  and  tbefl 
tuming  round,  said  that  she  thought  he  wanted  to 
know  what  o^clock  it  was. 

^'Is  that  all!  Tell  him  that  the  sun  is  now 
setting.  But  if  you  have  a  watch,  that  wiD  show 
more  exactly.  Are  you  sure  you  have  no  watch  in 
the  house  ?^ 

The  old  woman  looked  suspiciously  at  her,  and 
asked  her  what  nuide  her  suppose  that  poor  folks 
had  watches,  when  some  gentlefolks  had  none ! — 
Margaret  inquired  whether  a  watch  was  not  a  pos- 
session handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  some- 
times found  in  the  poorest  cottages.  She  bdieved 
she  had  seen  such  at  Deerbrook.  The  old  woman 
replied  by  saying,  she  belieyed  Margaret  might 
have  understood  some  few  things  among  the  many 
the  poor  sick  creature  had  been  saying.  Not  fine, 
Margaret  declared ;  but  it  was  so  plain  that  ^ 
was  not  belieyed,  that  she  had  little  doubt  of 
Hester^s  watch  having  been  harboured  in  thia  very 
house,  if  it  was  not  there  stilL 

The  poor  boy,  who  had  had  little  care  from  his 
natural  guardians  while  alive,  from  the  hour  of  his 
being  doomed  by  the  fortune-teller,  was  now  loudly 
mourned  as  dead.  Yet  the  mourning  was  strangely 
mixed  with  exultation  at  the  fortune-teller  haying 
been  right  in  the  end.  The  mother,  saddenly 
awakened,  groaned  and  screamed,  so  thi^  it  was 
fearfiil  to  hear  her.    All  efforts  to  restore  qoiel 
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were  vain.  Margaret  was  moved,  shocked,  terri* 
fied.  She  could  not  keep  her  own  calmness  in 
such  a  scene  of  confusion :  but,  while  her  cheeks 
were  covered  with  tears,  while  her  voice  trembled 
Bs  she  implored  silence,  she  never  took  off  her 
glove.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Piatt  sank 
back  and  died.  The  renewed  cries  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  some  neighbours  from  the  end  of  the 
lane.  While  they  were  there,  Margaret  could  be 
of  no  further  use.  She  promised  to  send  coffins 
immediately, — that  stage  of  pestilence  being  now 
reached  when  coffins  were  the  first  consideration, 
— and  then  slipped  out  from  the  door  into  the 
darkness,  and  ran  till  she  had  turned  the  comer  of 
the  long  lane.  She  usually  considered  herself  safe 
abroad,  even  in  times  like  these,  as  she  carried  no 
property  of  value  about  with  her :  but  now  that 
she  v^as  wearing  her  precious  ring  again,  she  felt 
too  rich  to  be  walking  alone  in  the  dark. 

She  did  not  slacken  her  pace  till  she  approached 
lights  and  people ;  and  then  she  was  glad  to  stop 
for  breath.  She  could  not  resist  going  first  to 
Maria,  to  show  her  the  recovered  treasure ;  and 
iiuB  caused  her  to  direct  her  steps  through  the 
churoh-yard.  It  was  there  that  she  came  in  view 
of  lights  and  people ;  and  under  the  limes  it  was 
that  she  stopped  for  breath.  The  church-yard  was 
BOW  the  most  frequented  spot  in  the  village.  The 
path  by  the  turnstile  was  indeed  grown  over  with 
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grass :  but  the  great  gate  was  almost  al wa  js  open, 
and  the  ground  near  it  was  trodden  bare  with  the 
feet  of  many  mourners.  Funeral  tnunay — ^tnuDB 
which  daily  grew  shorter,  till  each  eo£Bn  wsb  now 
followed  only  by  two  or  by  three, — were  passing 
in  from  early  morning,  at  intervals,  till  sunset^  and 
now  might  be  often  seen  by  torch-light  fiir  into  the 
night.  The  villager  passing  the  church-yard  waD 
might  hear,  in  the  night  air,  the  deep  voice  of  the 
dergyman  announcing  the  farewell  to  some  brother 
or  sister,  committing  ^'  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to 
dust.^'  There  was  no  disturbance  now,  from  bojs 
leaping  over  the  graves,  or  from  little  children 
eager  to  renew  their  noisy  play.  Such  of  the  yom^ 
villagers  as  remained  above  ground  appeared  to  be 
silenced  and  subdued  by  the  privation,  the  dreao* 
ness,  the  neglect,  of  these  awful  days :  they  locked 
on  from  afar,  or  avoided  the  spot.  Instead  of 
such,  the  observer  of  the  two  funerals  which  wepo 
now  in  the  church-yard,  was  a  person  quite  at 
the  other  extremity  of  life.  Margaret  saw  the 
man  of  a  hundred  years,  Jem  Bird,  the  pride  of 
the  village  in  his  way,  seated  on  the  bench  uader 
the  spreading  tree,  which  was  youthful  in  gooh 
pariscm  with  himself*  He  was  listlessly  watehii^ 
the  black  figures  which  moved  about  in  the  light 
of  a  solitary  torch,  by  an  open  grave,  while  watting 
for  the  clergyman  who  was  engaged  with  the  groi^ 
beyond. 
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"  You  are  late  abroad,  Mr.  Bird,''  Baid  Mar- 
garet. ^*  I  should  not  have  looked  for  you  here  so 
far  on  in  the  evening.'' 

"  Whafs  your  will  ?  **  said  the  old  man. 

"  Grandfather  won't  go  home  ever  till  they  have 
done  here,^  said  a  great-grandchild  of  the  old  man^ 
running  up  from  his  amusement  of  hooting  to  the 
owls  in  the  church  tower.  "  They'll  soon  have 
done  with  these  two,  and  then  grandfather  and 
I  shall  go  home.     Won't  we,  granny !" 

^^  Does  it  not  make  you  sad  to  see  so  many 
funerals!''  said  Margaret,  sitting  down  on  the 
bench  beside  him. 

«  Ay." 

^^  Had  you  not  better  stay  at  home  than  see 
so  many  that  you  knew  laid  in  the  ground ! " 

"  Ay." 

^^  Does  he  understand!"  she  asked  aside  of  the 
boy.     "  Does  he  never  answer  but  in  this  way !  *? 

*'  O !  he  talks  fast  enough  sometimes.  It  is 
just  as  you  happen  to  take  him." 

Margaret  was  curious  to  know  what  were  the 
meditations  among  the  tombs  of  one  so  aged  as 
this  man  :  so  she  spoke  again. 

^^  I  have  heard  that  you  knew  this  place  before 
anybody  lived  in  it :  and  now  you  seem  likely  to 
gee  it  empty  again." 

*^  It  was  a  wild  place  enough  in  my  young 
time,"   said  Jem,   speaking    now  very  fluently. 
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^*  There  was  nothing  of  it  but  the  church ;  and 
that  was  never  used,  because  it  had  had  it^  roof 
pulled  off  in  the  wars.  There  was  only  a  foot- 
path to  it  through  the  fields  then,  and  few  people 
went  nigh  it,— except  a  few  gentry  that  came 
a-pleasuring  here,  into  the  woods.  The  owls  and  I 
knew  it  as  well  then  as  we  do  to-day,  and  nobody 
else  that  is  now  living.     The  owls  and  I." 

And  the  old  man  laughed  the  chuckling  laogfa 
which  was  all  he  had  strength  for. 

"  The  woods  I""  said  Margaret.  *'  Did  the 
Verdon  woods  spread  as  far  as  this  church  in 
those  days !  And  were  they  not  private  prc^>erty 
then!'' 

^'  It  was  all  forest  hereabouts,  except  a  clear 
space  round  the  church  tower.  It  might  be  thin 
sprinkled,  but  it  was  called  forest.  The  pbce 
where  I  was  bom  had  thorns  all  about  it ;  and 
when  I  could  scarce  walk  alone,  I  used  to  scramble 
among  the  blossoms  that  made  the  ground  white 
all  under  those  thorns.  The  birds  that  lived  by 
the  haws  in  winter  were  prodigious.  That  cottage 
stood,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  where  Orey  and  Row- 
land's great  granary  is  now.  There  used  to  be 
much  swine  in  the  woods  then;  and  many^s  tiie 
time  they  have  thrown  me  down  when  I  was  a 
young  thing  getting  acorns.  That  was  about  tiie 
time  of  my  hearing  the  first  music  I  ever  heard, — 
unless  you  call  the  singing  of  the  birds  mnsio 
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(we  had  plenty  of  that)i  and  the  bells  on  the 
breeze  from  a  distance,  when  the  wind  was  south. 
The  first  music  (so  to  call  it)  that  I  heard  was- 
(ran  a  blind  fiddler  that  came  to  us.  What 
brought  him  I  don^t  know^ — whether  he  lost  his 
way,  or  what:  but  he  lost  his  way  after  he  left 
us.  His  dog  seems  to  have  been  in  fault:  but 
he  got  into  a  pool  in  the  middle  of  the  wood^  and 
there  he  lay  drowned,  with  one  foot  up  on  the 
bank,  when  I  went  to  see  what  the  barking  of  the 
dog  could  be  about.  He  clutched  his  fiddle  in 
drowning ;  and  I  remember  I  tried  to  get  the  musio 
out  of  it  as  it  lay  wet  and  broken  on  the  bank, 
while  father  was  saying  the  poor  soul  must  have 
been  under  the  water  now. two  days.  So  I  have 
reaaon  to  remember  the  first  musio  I  heard."" 

^^  You  have  got  him  talking  now,^  said  the 
grandchild,  running  off;  and  presently  the  owls 
were  heard  hooting  again. 

^'  Whereabouts  was  this  pool!'"  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

'Mt  is  a  deep  part  of  the  brook,  that  in  hot 
summers  is  left  a  pond.  It  is  there  that  the 
chief  of  the  sliding  goes  on  in  winter  now,  in  the 
meadow.  It  is  meadow  now ;  but  then  the  deer 
used  to  come  down  through  the  wood  to  drink  at 
the  brook  there*  That  is  how  the  village  got  its 
name." 

"  So  you  remember  the  time  when  the  deer 
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oame  down  to  drink  at  the  brook !  How  many 
things  have  happened  since  then  !  You  have  heaid 
a  great  deal  of  music  since  those  days.*" 

'*  Ay^  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fiddling  at 
our  weddings  since  that.  And  we  have  had  recmit- 
ing  parties  through  in  war  times.'*^ 

"  And  many  a  mother  singing  to  her  baby; 
and  the  psahn  in  the  church  for  so  many  yeuB  I 
Yes,  the  phice  has  been  full  of  mono  for  long; 
but  it  seems  likely  to  be  silent  enough  now/' 

^'  I  began  to  think  I  should  be  left  the  but,  as 
I  was  the  first,^  said  the  old  man :  ^^  bat  they 
say  the  sickness  is  abating  now,  and  that  seTeral 
are  beginning  to  recover.  Pray  God  it  may  be 
so !  First,  after  the  wood  was  somewhat  deaied, 
there  was  a  labourer's  cottage  or  two» — now  staod- 
ing  empty,  and  the  folk  that  lived  in  them  lying 
yonder.  Then  there  was  the  farm-house ;  and 
then  a  carpenter  came,  and  a  wheeler.  Then  tha% 
was  a  shop  wanted;  and  the  church  was  roofed 
in  and  used :  and  some  gentry  came  and  aat  down 
by  the  river  side,  and  the  place  grew  to  what  it  is. 
They  say  now,  it  is  not  near  its  end  yet :  but  it  i» 
strange  to  me  to  see  the  churchyard  the  {oUeFt 
place  near,  so  that  I  have  to  come  here  for  oom- 
pany." 

And  the  old  man  chuckled  again.  As  she  rose 
to  go,  Margaret  asked  whether  he  knew  the  Platt& 
who  lived  in  the  cottage  in  the  lane. 
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**  I  know  him  to  see  to.    Is  he  down!*^ 

*^  He  is  dead,  and  his  child :  but  his  wife  is 
recovering.'^ 

"  Ay,  there^s  many  recovering  now,  they  say.** 

"Indeed!  who!" 

"  Why,  a  many.  But  the  fever  has  got  into 
Rowland'^s  house,  they  say.^^  Margaret^s  heart 
turned  sick  at  hearing  these  words,  and  she  hastily 
pursued  her  way.  It  was  not  Philip,  however, 
who  was  seized.  He  was  in  the  churoh-yard  at 
this  moment.  She  saw  him  walking  quickly  along 
the  turnstile  path,  slackening  his  pace  only  for  a 
moment,  as  he  passed  the  funeral  group.  The 
light  from  the  torch  shone  fuU  upon  his  face, — ^the 
face  settled  and  composed,  as  she  knew  it  would 
not  be  if  he  were  aware  who  was  within  a  few 
paces  of  him.  She  felt  the  strongest  impulse  to 
show  him  her  ring, — the  strongest  desire  for  his 
sympathy  in  its  recovery :  but  an  instant  showed 
her  the  absurdity  of  the  thought,  and  she  hung 
down  her  blushing  head  in  the  darkness. 

From  Maria  she  had  sympathy,  such  as  it  was; 
— sympathy  without  any  faith  in  Philip.  She  had 
from  her  also  good  news  of  the  state  of  the  village. 
There  were  recoveries  talked  of;  and  there  would 
be  more,  now  that  those  who  were  seized  would  no 
longer  consider  death  inevitable.  Mrs*  Howell 
was  ill ;  and  poor  Miss  Nares  was  down  in  the  fever, 
which  no  one  could  wonder  at :  but  Mr.  Jones  and 
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his  0on  John  were  both  out  of  danger,  and  the 
little  Tuckers  were  likely  to  do  well.  Mr.  James 
was  already  talking  of  sending  for  his  wife  and 
sister-in-law  home  again,  as  the  worst  days  of  the 
disease  seemed  to  be  past,  and  so  many  families 
had  not  been  attacked  at  all.  It  was  too  trae  that 
Matilda  Rowland  was  unwell  to-day ;  but  Mr. 
Waloot  hoped  it  was  only  a  slight  feyerish  attack, 
which  would  be  thought  nothing  of  imder  any 
other  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  Maria  thought 
the  neighbours  she  had  seen  to-day  in  better  spirits 
than  at  any  time  since  the  fever  made  its  Bf- 
pearance. 

Margaret  found  more  good  news  at  home.  In 
the  first  place,  the  door  was  opened  to  her  by 
Morris.  Hester  stood  behind  to  witness  the  meet- 
ing. She  had  her  bonnet  on :  she  was  going  with 
her  husband  to  see  Mrs.  Howell,  and  make  some 
provision  for  her  comfort :  but  she  had  waited  a 
little  while,  in  hopes  that  Margaret  would  xetum, 
and  be  duly  astonished  to  see  Morris. 

'^  You  must  make  tea  for  each  other,  and  be 
comfortable  while  we  are  away,*"  said  Hester. 
'^  We  will  go  now  directly,  that  we  may  be  back 
as  early  as  we  can.**^ 

^^  I  have  several  things  to  tellyou,^  said  Mai^ga- 
ret,  '^when  you  return:  and  one  now,  brother, 
which  must  not  be  delayed.  Piatt  and  his  cshild 
are  dead,  and  co£Bns  must  be  sent.    The  sooiier 
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the  better,  or   we  shall  lose   the  poor  woman 
too." 
Hope  promised  to  speak  to  the  undertaker  as  he 

went  by. 

**  We  have  become  very  familiar  with  death, 
Morris,  since  you  went  away,^^  said  Margaret,  as 
she  obliged  her  old  friend  to  sit  down  by  the  fire, 
and  prepared  to  make  tea  for  both. 

"  That  is  why  you  see  me  here,  Miss  Margaret. 
Every  piece  of  news  I  could  get  of  this  place  was 
worse  than  the  last ;  and  I  could  perceive  from  your 
last  letter,  that  you  had  sickness  all  about  you ; 
and  I  could  not  persuade  myself  but  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  come  and  be  useful,  and  to  take  care 
t)f  you,  my  dear,  if  I  may  say  so.^ 

"  And  now  you  are  here,  I  trust  you  may  stay, 
— I  trust  we  may  be  justified  in  keeping  you.  We 
have  meat  every  day  now,  Morris, — at  least  when 
we  have  time  to  cook  it.  Since  my  brother  has 
been  attending  so  many  of  Mr.  Jones's  family,  we 
have  had  meat  almost  every  day.^^ 

^'  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  how  you  could 
keep  up  without  it,  so  busy  as  I  find  you  are  among 
the  sick ;  —busy  night  and  day,  my  mistress  tells 
me,  till  the  people  have  got  to  call  you  ^  the  good 
lady."  You  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  lost  much  of 
your  natural  rest :  but  I  know  how  the  mind  keeps 
the  body  up.  Yours  is  an  earnest  mind,  Mai^a- 
ret,  that  will  always  keep  you  ap :  but,  my  dear,  I 
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do  hope  it  has  been  an  easy  mind  too.     Yon  will 
excuse  my  saying  so.'*' 

Margaret  more  than  excused  it,  but  she  could 
not  immediately  answer.  The  tears  trembled  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  lip  quivered  whoi  she  would 
have  spoken.  Morris  stroked  her  hair^  and  kiseed 
her  forehead,  as  if  she  had  been  still  a  child,  and 
whispered  that  all  things  ended  well  in  Ood's  own 
time. 

((  O  yes — I  know,^  said  Margaret.  ^^  Has 
Hester  told  you  how  prosperous  we  are  growii^ ! 
I  do  not  mean  only  about  money.  We  are  likdy 
to  have  enough  of  that  too,  for  my  brother^s 
old  patients  have  almost  all  sent  for  him  again: 
but  we  care  the  less  about  that  from  having  diB- 
covered  that  we  were  as  happy  with  little  money 
as  with  much.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  and  {Mea- 
sure to  find  my  brother  regarded  more  and  more 
as  he  ought  to  be:  and  yet  greater  to  see  how 
nobly  he  deserves  the  best  that  can  be  thought  of 
him." 

^^  He  forgives  his  enemies,  no  doubt,  heapfaig 
coals  of  fire  on  their  heads."*^ 

"  You  will  witness  it,  Morris.  You  will  see  him 
among  them,  and  it  will  make  your  heart  glow. 
Poor  creatures !  I  have  heard  some  of  them  own 
to  him,  from  their  sick  beds,  with  dread  and  tears, 
that  they  broke  his  windows,  and  slandered  his 
name.    Then  you  should  see  him  smile  vrhea  he 
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tells  them  that  is  all  over  now,  and  that  they  will 
not  mistake  him  so  much  again." 

^'  N09  never.  He  has  shown  himself  now,  what 
he  is.'^ 

"  He  sat  up  two  nights  with  one  poor  boy  who 
is  now  Ukely  to  get  through  ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  night,  the  boy^'s  father  got  up  from 
his  sick  bed  in  the  next  room,  and  came  to  my 
brother,  to  say  that  he  felt  tha  till  luck  would  be 
upon  them  all,  if  he  did  not  confess  that  he  put 
that  very  boy  behind  the  hedge,  with  stones  in  his 
hand,  to  throw  at  Edward,  the  day  he  was  mobbed 
at  the  almshouses.  He  was  deluded  by  the  neigh- 
bours, he  said,  into  thinking  that  my  brother  meant 
ill  by  the  poor." 

"  They  have  learned  to  the  contrary  now,  my 
dear.  And  what  does  Sir  William  Hunter  say 
of  my  master,  now-a-days !     Do  you  know ! " 

^^  There  is  very  little  heard  of  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hunter  at  present — shut  up  at  home  as  they 
are.  But  Dr.  Levitt,  who  loves  to  make  peace, 
you  know,  and  tell  what  is  pleasant,  declares  that 
Sir  William  Hunter  has  certainly  said  that,  after 
all|  it  does  not  so  much  signify  which  way  a  man 
votes  at  an  election,  if  he  shows  a  kind  heart  to 
his  neighbours  in  troublesome  times.^ 

^'  Sir  William  Hunter  has  learned  his  lesson 
theoy  it  seeras,  from  this  affliction.  I  suppose  he 
sees  that  one  who  does  his  duty  as  my  master  does 


at  a  season  like  this,  is  just  the  oae  U>  vote  ^f^frd- 
ing  to  his  conscience  at  an  eleotioo.  Buij  mjr.dw; 
what  sort  of  a  heart  have  these  HantecB  gi^  that 
they  shut  themselves  up  as  you  say  !  ^'     - 

"  They  give  their  money  freely.:  and  that  {fall 
that  we  can  expect  from  them.  If  thay  h»n 
always  been  brought  up  and  accustomed  to  fear 
sickness,  and  danger,  and  death,  we  oaimot  eij^ect 
that  they  should  lose  their  fear  at  a  time  like  this. 
We  must  be  thankful  for  what  they  g^re;  and 
their  money  has  been  of  great  sendee,  thoi^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  example  would  liave 
been  of  more;' 

*^  One  would  like  to  look  into  their  minds,  ud 
see  how  they  regard  my  master  there." 

"  They  regard  him,  no  doubt,  so  far  rightlj  as 
to  consider  him  quite  a  differ^it  sort  of  pcnon 
from  themselves,  and  no  rule  for  them*  So  hr 
tiiey  are  right.  They  do  not  oemprehesd  Us 
satisfactions  and  ease  of  mind;  and  it  is  venr 
Ukdy  that  they  have  pleasures  of  their  own  idiish 
we  do  not  understand/' 

^'  And  they  are  quite  welcome,  I  am  ftwe,  wf 
dear,  as  long  aa  they  do  not  meddle  with  my 
master's  name.  That  is,  as  he  says,  all  OYer  now^ 
After  this,  however,  the  people  in  De^hrook  w3i 
be  niore  ready  to  trust  in  my  master^A  skill  ^jmI 
kindness  than  in  Sir  WiUjaqi  HunterVgwodeor 
and  moBcy,  which  can  do  little  to  save,  thesa  ia 
time  of  need/ 
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.  Margaret  explained  how  ignorantly  the  poor  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  relied  on  the  fortune-tellers, 
who  had  only  duped  them ;  how  that  which  would 
have  been  religp^on  in  them  if  they  had  been 
early  taught,  and  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  rely  on  the  only  power  which  really 
can  save,  had  been  degraded  by  ignorance  into 
a  foolish  and  pernicious  superstition.  Morris 
hoped  that  this  also  was  over  now.  She  had  met 
some  of  these  conjurors  on  the  Blickley  road ;  and 
se^n  others  breaking  up  their  establishments  in  the 
lanes,  and  turning  their  backs  upon  Deerbrook. 
Whether  they  were  scared  away  by  the  mortality 
of  the  place,  or  had  found  the  tide  of  fortune^ 
telling  beginning  to  turn,  mattered  nothing  as  long 
as  they  were  gone. 

The  tea-table  was  cleared,  and  Morris  and  Mar- 
garet were  admiring  the  baby  as  he  slept,  when 
Hester  and  her  husband  returned.  Mrs.  Howell 
was  very  unwell,  and  likely  to  be  worse.  All  at- 
tempts to  bring  Miss  Miskin  to  reason,  and  induce 
her  to  enter  her  friend'^s  room,  were  in  vain.  She 
bestowed  abundance  of  tears,  tremors,  and  fore- 
boding on  Mrs.  Howell's  state  and  prospects,  but 
shut  herself  up  in  a  fumigated  apartment,  whero 
she  promised  to  pray  for  a  good  result,  and  to 
await  it.  The  maid  was  a  hearty  lass  who  would 
sit  up  willingly,  under  Hester^a  promise  that  she 
should  be  relieved  in    the  morning.    The  girFs 
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fear  was  of  not  being  able  to  ssLiiefy  her  mistress, 
whom  it  was  not  so  easy  to  nurse  as  it  night 
have  been,  from  her  insisting  on  hmng  everything 
arranged  precisely  as  it  was  in  her  poor  desr 
Howell^s  last  illness*  As  Miss  Misldn  had  re- 
fused to  enter  the  chamber,  Hester  had  been 
obliged  to  search  a  chest  of  drawers  for  Mr. 
Howell''s  last  dressing-^gown,  which  Miss  Middn 
had  promised  should  be  mended  and  aired,  and 
ready  for  wear  by  the  morning. 

''  Margaret ! ""  cried  Hester,  as  her  sister  was 
lighting  her  candle.  The  exclamation  made  Ed- 
ward turn  round,  and  brought  back  Morris  into 
the  parlour  after  saying  '  Good  night.'  "  Mar- 
garet! your  ring!'' 

There  was  as  much  joy  as  shame  in  Mai^garet's 
crimson  blush.  She  let  her  sister  examine  the 
turquoise,  and  said, 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  boon  of  to-day.*" 

''  Edward's  hundred  pounds  has  come,''  said 
Hester :  "  but  that  is  nothing  to  this." 

Margaret's  eyes  thanked  her.  She  just  ex- 
plained that  poor  Piatt  had  been  the  thief,  and 
had  restored  it  to  her  before  he  died,  and  that 
she  could  get  no  explanation,  no  tidings  of  He^ 
ter's  watch ;  and  she  was  gone. 

^'  Dr.  Levitt's  early  stir  about  this  ring  pro- 
vented  its  being  disposed  of,  I  have  no  doubt^^ 
said  Edward.     ^'  If  so^  it  is  yet  possible  that  we 
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may  recover  jour  watoh.  I  will  speak  to  Dr. 
Levitt  in  the  morning.'" 

*'  Dear  Margaret! "  said  Hester.  "  She  is  now 
drinking  in  the  hue  of  that  turquoise,  and  blessing 
it  for  being  unchanged.  She  regards  this  recovery 
of  it  as  a  good  omen,  I  see ;  and  far  be  it  from 
us  to  mock  at  such  a  superstition !  ^ 

As  usual,  when  she  was  upon  this  subject, 
Hester  looked  up  into  her  husband's  face :  and  as 
usual,  when  she  spoke  on  this  subject,  he  made 
no  reply. 
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LATE   SELtGION. 

A  FEW  days  after  Morria'iS  returo^  da^  toU 
Margaret  that  the  tidings  in  the  village  of  Mi^ 
Rowland's  illness  were  not  good.  Mre^  Rowland 
was  quite  as  sure  as  ever,  that,  if  sBybodj  oduU 
ciu*e  Matilda,  it  was  Mr.  Walcot ;  bui  Mr.  WiJcot 
himself  looked  anxious;  and  a  bed  had  been  put 
up  for  him  in  the  room  next  to  the  dek  ehild. 
Margaret  wondered  why  Mrs.  Rowland  4id  not 
send  to  Blickley  for  further  adyiae:  but  Afiyrns 
thought  that  Mrs.  Rowland  would  not  j^ve  up  her 
perfect  faith  in  Mr.  Waloot,  if  aU  her-  children 
i^Quld  die  befcnre  her  face. 

When  Morris  had  left  the  room,  Margaret  ^n» 
absorbed  in  speculations,  as  she  played  with  her 
sister^s  infaBt,^speculation6  on  the  little  life  of 
children,  and  on  their  death.  Her  memory  foUoved 
Matilda  thrpugh  every  circumstaAoe  in  wliidi  she 
ih^d  seen  her.  The  poor  little  gjrra  very  'atittvde, 
voice,  and  words, — words  fuU,  alas  !  of  foUy  and 
vamty,'-^rQa|Q  again  upon  her  €(ye  and  ear»  fat^mme- 
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diate  contrast  with  the  image  of  death,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  life  to  come.  In  the  midfit  of 
these  thoughts  came  tears  of  shame  and  self- 
reproach  ;  for  another  thought  (how  low  !  how 
selfish !)  thrust  itself  in  among  them, — that  she 
was  secure  for  the  present  from  Philip's  depart- 
ure,— ^that  he  would  not  leave  Deerbrook  while' 
Matilda  was  in  a  critical  state.  As  these  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  the  baby  looked  full  in  her 
face,  and  caught  the  infection  of  grief.  He  hung 
his  little  lip,  and  looked  so  woe-begone,  that 
Margaret  dashed  away  the  signs  of  her  sorrow,  and 
spoke  gaily  to  him ;  and,  as  the  sun  shone  in  at  the 
moment  upon  the  lustres  on  the  mantel-piece,  she 
set  the  glass-drops  in  motion,  and  let  the  baby  try 
to  catch  the  bright  colours  that  danced  upon  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  At  this  moment,  Hester  burst 
in  with  a  countenance  of  dismay. 

'*  Margaret,  my  husband  has  a  head-ache  f* 
A  head-ache  was  no  trifle  in  these  days. 
"Anything  more  than  a  head-ache ?''  Hfiked 

Margaret.     *'  No  other  feeling  of  illness  ?    There 
is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  a  mere  head-ache.     It 

IB  very  surprising  that  he  has  not  hiid  it  before, 

with  all  his  toil  and  want  of  sleep*^' 

**  He   dedares  it   is  a  trifle,*'   ^aid  Hesteir : 

'^  but  I  see  he  can  hardly  hold  up.     What  lehall 

IdoT 

*    **  Make  him  lie  down  and  rest,  and  let  me  go  to 

Mrs.  Howell  mstead  of  you.     She  will  be  a  little 
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disappointed;  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  Sk 
must  put  up  with  my  senricos  to-day.— Now,  d? 
not  frighten  yourself,  as  if  no  one  ever  had  a  head- 
ache  without  having  a  fever." 

^'  I  shaU  desire  Moths  to  let  no  one  in ;  and  to 
bring  no  messages  to  her  master  while  his  hsA- 
ache  lasts.'^ 

"  Very  right.  I  will  tell  her  as  I  go  for  my 
bonnet.  One  more  kiss  before  I  go,  baby.-D'> 
not  wait  tea  for  me,  Hester.  I  cannot  say  when  I 
shdl  be  back.^^ 

Margaret  had  been  gone  to  Mrs.  Howeffs  about 

an  hour  and  a  half,  when  there  was  a  load  ao'i 

hasty  knock  at  the  door  of  the  comer-house.   It 

roused  Hope  from  a  doze  into  which  he  had  jnit 

fallen,  and  provoked  Hester  accordingly.    Therf 

was  a  parley  between  Morris  and  oom^boij  in  th«^ 

hall ;  and  presently  a  voice  was  heard  calling  loadlj 

upon  Mr.  Hope.    Hester  could  not  prevent  her 

husband  from  springing  from  the  bed,  and  goin? 

out  upon  the  stairs.     Mr.  Rowland  was  already 

half  way  up,  looking  ahnoet  beside  himself  with 

grief. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hope,— you  most 
not  judge  me  hardly ;— if  you  are  ill,  I  am  »ai7' 
Bir ;  but  sir,  my  child  is  dying.  We  fear  Ae  i* 
dymg,  sir ;  and  you  must  conie,  and  see  if  anjrtlii* 
can  save  her.— I  shaU  never  foigive  myself  for 
going  on  as  we  have  been  domg.  She  has  \^ 
sacriiBced,— fairly  sacrificed,  I  fear.'' 
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**  Nay,  Mr.  Rowland,  I  muat  comfort  you  there," 
said  Hope,  as  they  walked  rapidly  along  the  street. 
*^  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Walcot  and  his  professional  conduct,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  weeks ;  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
has  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  his  business. 
I  assure  you  he  shows  more  talent,  more  power 
altogether,  in  his  professional  than  his  unprofes- 
sional conduct ;  and  in  this  particular  disease  he 
has  now  had  much  experience." 

"  God  bless  you  for  saying  so,  my  dear  sir  !  It 
is  like  you, — ^always  generous,  always  just  and 
kind !  You  must  forgive  us,  Mr.  Hope.  At  a 
time  like  tbis>  you  must  overlook  all  causes  of 
offence.  They  are  very  great,  I  know ;  but  you 
will  not  visit  them  upon  us  now.*^^ 

"  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  present  now/' 
said  Hope.  ^'  Not  a  word  about  the  past,  I  en- 
treat you.**^ 

Mrs.  Rowland,  to>day  reckless  of  everything 
but  her  child,  was  standing  out  on  the  steps, 
watching,  as  for  the  last  hope  for  her  Matilda. 

'*  She  is  much  worse,  Mr.  Hope ;  suddenly  and 
alarmingly  worse.     This  way :  follow  me."" 

Hope  would  speak  with  Mr.  Walcot  first.  As 
he  entered  the  study,  to  await  Mr.  Walcot,  Philip 
passed  out.     They  did  not  speak. 

"  O  Philip  !  speak  to  Mr.  Hope ! ''  cried  Mrs. 
Rowland.  '^  For  God^s  sake,  do  not  do  any- 
thing to  offend  him  now !  '^ 
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"  I  win  do  everytliiiig  in  my  power, 
save  your  child,"  said  Hope.     "  Do  not  f«w  tliJlL_ 
the  conduct  of  her  relatioiw  will  be  mOowed  1 
injure  her."  _ 

"  My  love,"  said  Mr.  Rowland.    *'  Kir.    itogj 
came  from  a  Bick  bed  to  help  u».     Do  tir>t  d 
him.     Indeed  lie  deserv'ee  better  froni  as,* 

"  Pray  forgive  me,"  ewd  the  tniser»I>Iu  i 
"  I  do  not  well  know  what  T  am  aaying. 
will  atone  for  all  if  you  save  my  child." 

"  Priscilla  !  "  cried  her  brother,  from  tht?  dw 
way.  against  which  he  was  leam'n^.     His  tone  4 
wonder  was  loat  ae  \ViilBot  enterod,  and  tlir  ctttl||j 
was  left  for  the  conference  of  the  medical  r 

Aa  the  gentlemen  wont  up-etaire  to  MatiltUa 
room,  they  saw  one  child  hero,  .and  another  th«i 
pooping  about,  in  silence  and  illEmay.     As  IIo| 
put  Ills  hand  on  the  h«ad  of  ooo  in  jtuung,  tfa 
ItoH'land  Biud, 

'  ^  Tltore  is  a  carriage  coming  for  them  proauutly^tf 
'take  thimi  away.  Anna  and  Goorgo  are  now  win 
Mi«s  Voung,  and  fho  wilt  toko  tht<ni  all  awi 
She  w  vtiry  good :  but  I  knuw  wu  migltt  de| 
upon  hor, — upon  lier  iMKirt,  and  lier  forg 
All  \  you  bear  tb«  poor  ohfld's  roioe.  That  a 
you  tho  way.** 

Matilda  vi)i»  wandering,  and,  fur  the  raum 
talking  very  loud.     Soinialhtng  about  g 
fleeing  her  dance,  and  "  when  I  am 
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struck  the  ear  as  Hope  entered  her  chamber,  and 
entirely  overset  the  mother.  Matilda  was  soon  in 
a  stupor  again. 

It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of 
her  recovery.  It  was  painful  to  every  one  to  hear 
how  Mrs.  Rowland  attempted  to  bribe  Mr,  Hope, 
by  promises  of  doing  him  justice,  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  Matilda^'s  behalf.  He  turned  away 
from  her,  again  and  again,  with  a  disgust  which 
his  compassion  could  scarcely  restrain.  Philip  was 
so  far  roused  by  the  few  words  which  had  been  let 
drop  below-stairs,  as  to  choose  to  hear  what  passed 
now,  in  the  ante-chamber  to  the  patient's  room. 
It  was  he  who  decidedly  interposed  at  last.  He 
sent  his  brother-in-law  to  Matilda's  bedside,  dis- 
missed Mr.  Walcot  from  the  room,  and  then  said, 

"A  very  few  minutes  will  suffice,  I  believe, 
sister,  to  relieve  your  mind  :  and  they  will  be  well 
spent.  Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  what  you  have 
been  saying  so  often  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour. 
As  you  hope  in  heaven, — as  you  dare  to  ask  God 
to  spare  your  child,  tell  us  the  extent  to  which  you 
feel  that  you  have  injured  Mr.  Hope." 

Hope  sank  down  into  the  window-seat,  by  which 
he  had  been  standing.  He  thought  the  whole 
story  of  his  love  was  now  coming  out.  He  waited 
for  the  first  words  as  for  a  thunder-dap.  The 
first  words  were, 

"  0  Philip  !   I  am  the  most  wretched  woman 

N  3 
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living !  I  never  saw  it  bo  strongly  before ;  I  be- 
lieve I  did  it  with  an  idea  of  good  to  you ;  but  I 
burned  a  letter  of  Margaret's  to  you/* 

"What letter?    When!'' 

"  The  day  you  left  us  last, — ^the  day  you  were  in 
the  shrubbery  all  the  morning, — the  day  the 
children  found  the  shavings  burnt." 

"  What  was  in  the  letter !    Did  you  read  it !  *" 

♦'  No :  I  dared  not.'' 

"  What  made  you  bum  it  f " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  go  to  her,  and  that 
your  engagement  would  come  on  again  .*** 

''  Then  what  you  told  me, — ^what  made  me 
break  it  off, — could  not  have  been  true." 

*'  No,  it  was  not, — ^not  all  true." 

"  What  was  true,  and  what  was  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  answer,  but  looked 
timidly  at  Mr.  Hope.  Now  was  the  moment  for 
him  to  speak. 

"  It  was  true,"  said  he,  "  that  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  my  acquaintance  with  Hester  and  Mar- 
garet, I  preferred  Margaret, — ^and  that  my  family 
discerned  that  I  did, — as  true  as  that  Hester  has 
long  been  the  beloved  of  my  heart, — beloved  as, — 
but  I  cannot  speak  of  my  wife,  of  my  home,  in  the 
hearingof  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  profane  both. 
All  I  need  say  is,  that  neither  Hester  nor  Mar- 
garet ever  knew  where  my  first  transient  fancy 
lighted,  while  they  both  know,— know   as  they 
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know  their  own  hearts, — where  it  has  fixed.  It  is 
not  true  that  Margaret  ever  loved  any  one  but 
you,  Enderby ;  and  Mrs.  Rowland  cannot  truly 
say  that  she  ever  did.** 

"  What  was  it  then  that  Margaret  confided  to 
my  mother !"  asked  Enderby,  turning  to  his  sister. 
^*  I  cannot  tell  what  possessed  me  at  the  time 
to  say  so,  but  that  I  thought  I  was  doing  the  best 
for  your  happiness, — but, — but,  Philip,  I  really 
believe  now,  that  Margaret  never  did  love  any  one 
but  you.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary." 
'•  But  my  mother  ?" 

"  She  knew  very  little  of  any  troubles  in  Mr. 
Hope's  family;  and — and  what  she  did  hear  was  all 
from  me." 

^^  Do  you  mean  that  all  you  told  me  of  Margaret^s 
confidences  to  my  mother  was  false  V 

There  was  no  answer;  but  Mrs.  Rowland's  pale 
cheeks  grew  paler. 

"  O  God  !  what  can  Margaret  have  thought  of 
me  all  this  time  I "  cried  Philip. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  she  has  thought,  I  believe," 
said  Hope.  "  Her  brother  and  sister  have  read 
her  innocent  mind,  as  you  yourself  might  have 
done,  if  your  faith  in  her  had  been  what  she 
deserved.  She  has  believed  that  you  loved  her, 
and  that  you  love  her  still.  She  has  believed  that 
some  one — ^that  Mrs.  Rowland  traduced  her  to 
you :  and  in  her  generosity,  she  blames  you  for 
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nothing  but  that  ym,  would. not  mo  iind  hen  her, 

--th^  you  went  away  oa  tbo:  receipt  ^«fccar  fctte. 
—of  that  letter  which  it  now  app^nm,  y^u  .aem 

saw."*' 

"  Where  is  she  r  cried  End«iby,  «trKUng  fj,  a^ 

door. 

*'  She  is  not  at  home.  You  oanaot  find  Jber  at 
this  moment :  and  if  you  could,  you  mii«t  hoar  me 
first..  You  remember  the  caution  I  gMe  jom  when 
we  last  conver8ed,--in  the  abbey,  and  agaia  imthe 
meadows." 

"  I  do ;  and  I  will  observe  it  now*.'' 

*'  You  remember  that  she  is  unaware *• 

"  That  you  ever that   that  interview  with 

Mrs.  Grey  ever  took  place  ?  She  shall  never  lemn, 
it  from  me.     It  is  one  of  those  facts  whieh  have 
ceased  to  exist,— which  is  absolutely  dead,  mi 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion.   You  hear,  PiiaeiUa  I " 
^    She  bowed  her  head. 
"  You  believe  that  ..." 
"  Say  no  more,  brother.    Do  not  humble  mo 
further.     I  will  make  what  reparation  I  can,— 
indeed  I  will,— and  then  perhaps  God  will  q>are 
my  ohild.^' 

Hope's  passing  reflection  was,  "  How  alike  m 
the  superstition  of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  wi^edi 
My  poor  neighbours  stealing  to  the  conjuror  s  tent 
in  th^  lane,  and  this  wretch^  lady,  hope  alike  te 
bribe  Heaven  in  their  extremity,— they  l^  gj|^ 
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und  rites,  she  by  remorse  and  reparation.  How 
difSsrent  from  the  faith  which  says  ^  Not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt !  *  " 

"Where  is  Margaret?  Will,  you  tell  me!" 
asked  Enderby^  impatiently.  "  But  before  I  see 
her,  I  ought  to  ask  forgiveness  from  you,  Hope. 
You  find  how  cruelly  I  have  been  deceived, — by 
what  incredible  falsehood  ....  But,*"  glancing 
at  his  pale  sister,  *^  we  will  speak  no  more  of  that. 
If,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  error  and  wretchedness, 
I  have  hurt  your  feelings  more  than  my  false  per- 
suasions rendered  necessary,  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give mo." 

"  And  me  ?  Will  you  forgive  me  T  asked  Mrs. 
Rowland,  faintly. 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  pardon  in  you,*"  said  Hope 
to  Philip.  '*  Your  belief  of  what  your  own  sister 
told  you  in  so  much  detail  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
weakness;  and  you  did  and  said  nothing  to  me 
that  was  not  warranted  by  what  you  believed. — 
And  I  forgive  you,  madam.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  relieve  your  present  affliction  :  and,  as  long  as 
you  attempt  no  further  injustice  towards  my 
family,  no  word  shall  be  spoken  by  any  of  us  to 
remind  yon  of  what  is  past.*^ 

•*  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Hope.* 

*'  I  tell  yon  plainly,**  he  resumed,  **  that  you 
cannot  injure  us  beyond  a  certain  point.  You 
cannot  make  it  goodness  in  us  to  forget  what  is 
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past.  It  is  of  far  less  consequence  to  ufi  what  you 
and  others  think  of  us  than  what  we  think  of  our 
neighbours.  Our  chief  sorrow  has  been  the  spec- 
tacle of  yourself  in  your  dealings  with  us.  WV 
shall  be  thankful  to  be  reminded  of  it  no  more 
And  now,  enough  of  this."*' 

''  Where  is  Margaret  V  again  asked  Enderbv. 
as  if  in  despair  of  an  answer. 

^'  She  is  nursing  Mrs.  Howell.  As  soon  as  I 
have  seen  this  poor  child  again,  I  will  go  home, 
and  take  care  that  Margaret  is  prepaid  to  s^ 
you.  Remember  how  great  the  surprise,  tht^ 
mystery  inust  be  to  her." 

'^  If  the  surprise  were  all  ....  '^^  said  Philip — 
"  But  wUl  she  hear  me !  Will  she  forgive  ine  i 
Will  she  trust  me  ?" 

*'  Was  there  ever  a  woman  who  really  loured  whu 
would  not  hear,  would  not  forgive,  voold  not 
trust  r  said  Hope,  smiling.  ''  I  must  not  answer 
for  Margaret;  but  I  think  I  may  answer  for 
woman  in  the  abstract.'^ 

"  I  will  follow  you  in  an  hour,  Hope." 

"  Do  so.     Now,  madam.*^^ 

And  Hope  followed  Mrs.  Rowland  again  to  ihv 
bedside  of  her  dying  child. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


REST    OF   THB    PLACABLE. 


Margaret  was  not  at  Mrs.  HowelFs,  at  the 
moment  that  her  brother  believed  and  said  she 
was.  She  had  been  there  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  poor  woman'^s  departure;  and  she  was  soon 
home  again,  and  relating  the  circumstances  to 
Hester,  by  the  fire-side.  Even  the  news  that  Ed- 
ward was  now  in  the  same  house  with  Philip,  could 
not  efiace  from  her  mind  what  she  had  seen ;  nor 
could  Hester  help  listening,  though  full  of  anxiety 
about  her  husband. 

^'  Miss  Miskin  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her 
room  at  the  last,  I  suppose  V 

"  Scarcely.  Poor  Nanny  was  supporting  her 
mistress's  head  when  I  went  in ;  and  she  said,  with 
tears,  that  there  was  no  depending  on  any  one  but 
us.  They  both  looked  glad  enough  to  see  me :  but 
then,  nothing  would  satisfy  Mrs.  Howell  but  that  I 
should  warm  myself,  and  be  seated.^'' 

**  To  the  last !  and  she  offered  you  some  cherrj- 
bounce,  I  suppose." 


"  Yea ;  just  as  usual.     Then  she  told  me 
would  be  aa  woU  to  mention  nuw,  in  case  sh* 
grow  worse,  and  be  in  any  (lunger,  that  »ho 
be  gratified  if  you  aurf  I  would  sJt-ct  each  x 
or  screen  pattum  from  her  stock,  ami   »- 
to  work  it  ivith  :  aud  sho  gave  a  broait   hint 
there  was  one  wilh  a  mausoleum  and  two  wi 
willows,  which  she  hoped  one  of  us  would 
and  tliat  perhaps  her  oaino  might  fill  up  tlic  i;; 
on  the  tomb.     Poor  Nanny  bcjjan  tx>  cry ;  and 
affected  Mrs.  Howell ;  and  eho  be^:ed  eame*^ 
see  Mifis  Miakm." 

"  And  then  she  canw,  I  suppose." 

'*  Xot  she  !  She  would  not  comw  til!  htw  fnj 
sent  a  measago  threatening  to  hstint  lirr  if  alu-  < 
not." 

"  Did  you  oarry  the  messngo  !*" 

"Xo;  but Kanny did :  and,Ithouglit,*itlibeK 
good  will.  Mies  Miskin  came  treoiblin)*,  but  i 
muoU  frightened  to  cry.  Sho  would  not 
naarer  than  tho  door-way,  and  thoro  fell  down 
lior  ka<-cs,  'intl  so  remaiuf^d  the  wliok-  time  ahft  1 
ruoeiviiig  directions  about  the  shop  and  the  tU» 
— 'in  case,*  a«  the  poor  soul  again  said,  'ofi 
gottmg  worse,  so  ae  to  be  in  any  danger.'  A 
yot  Br.  Levitt  thought  hv  liad  tald  hi^r, 
tnouzh,  what  ht-  thought  of  her  atstv  this  mornini 
'  "  And  was  aha  aware  At  last ;  or  did  «lio  go 
Bllootiaciouelv!" 
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^'  I  think  she  was  aware ;  I  think  so  from  her 
last  words, — *  O  my  poor  dear  Howell ! '  I  sat 
behind  the  curtain  while  she  was  speaking  to 
iMiss  Miskin, — sometimes  so  faintly  that  Nanny 
had  to  repeat  her  words,  to  make  them  heard 
as  far  a«  the  door.^ 

**  That  selfish  wreteh, — Miss  Miskin  ! "" 

"It  was  very  moving,  I  assure  you,  to  hear 
not  one  word  of  reproach,  or  even  notice  of  Miss 
Miskin'^s  desertion  in  this  illness.  What  was  said 
was  common-place  enough;  but  every  word  was 
kind.  I  have  it  all.  I  took  it  down  with  my 
pencil,  behind  the  curtain ;  for  I  was  sure  Miss  Mis- 
kin  would  never  remember  it.  Mrs.  Howell  went 
on  till  she  came  to  directions  about  the  bullfinch 
that  her  poor  dear  Howell  used  to  laugh  to  see 
perched  upon  her  nightcap  of  a  morning ;  and  then 
she  grew  unintelligible.  X  thought  she  was  only 
fainting ;  but  while  we  were  trying  to  rewe  her, 
Nanny  said  she  was  going.  Miss  Miskin  drew 
back  into  the  passage,  shut  the  door,  and  made 
her  escape.  Her  friend  looked  that  way  once 
more,  and  said  that  we  had  all  been  very  good 
to  her.  She  mentioned  her  husband,  as  I  told 
you,  and  then  died  very  quietly.'" 

*'  Miss  Miskin  knows,  of  course.'*' 

"  I  told  her,  and  did  not  pretend  to  feel  much 
sympathy  in  her  lamentations.  I  told  her  she 
had  lost  a  friend,  who  would  have  watched  over  her^ 
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I  believed,  till  her  last  breath,  if  fihe  had  been  the 
one  attacked  by  the  fever.**' 

"  What  did  she  say  T 

^^  She  exclaimed  a  great  deal  about  how  good  v>e 
all  were,  and  wondered  what  Deerbrook  would  have 
done  without  us  ;  and  said  she  was  sure  I  was  too 
kind  to  think  of  leaving  her  in  the  house  with  the 
corpse,  with  only  Nanny.  When  I  declined  paasing 
the  night  there,  she  comforted  herself  with  thinking 
aloud  that  her  friend  would  not  haunt  her, — cer- 
tainly would  not  haunt  her, — as  she  had  gone  to 
her  room  at  last.  Her  final  question  waa,  how 
soon  I  thought  it  likely  that  she  should  feel  the 
fever  coming  on,  in  case  of  her  having  caught  iu 
after  all,  by  going  into  the  room.^^ 

'^  What  an  end  to  a  sentimental  friendship  of  so 
many  years !  ^ 

^'  I  rather  expect  to  hear  in  the  morning  that 
she  has  taken  refuge  in  some  neighbour's  house, 
and  left  Nanny  alone  with  the  corpse  tornight.'^ 

^^  My  husband^s  knock !  ^  cried  Hester,  starting 
up.  "  How  is  your  head-ache,  love !  ^  .asked  she 
anxiously,  as  she  met  him  at  the  room  door. 

^*  Gone,  quite  gone,"  he  replied.  "  I  most  step 
down  into  the  surgery  for  a  minute,  about  this  poor 
little  girFs  medicine;  and  then  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell  you.'' 

The  sisters  sat  in  perfect  silence  till  his  return. 

''  Matilda  t ""  said  Margaret,  looking  up  mt  her 
brother. 
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**  She  is  very  ill ; — ^not  likely  to  be  better."' 
"  And  poor  Mrs.  Howell  is  gone,^  said  Hester. 
'*  What  a  sweep  it  is !     Did  you  hear,  love  ?     Mrs. 
Howell  is  dead." 

'*'  I  hear.  It  is  a  terrible  destruction  that  we 
have  witnessed.  But  I  trust  it  is  nearly  over.  I 
know  of  only  one  or  two  cases  of  danger  now, 
besides  this  little  girl's.  Poor  Matilda !  But 
we  have  little  thought  to  spare,  even  for  her,  to- 
night. If  I  did  not  know  that  Margaret  is  ready 
for  whatever  may  betide,"  he  continued,  fixing  his 
benevolent  gaze  upon  her,  "and  if,  moreover,  I 
were  not  afraid  that  some  one  would  be  coming  to 
tell  my  news  if  I  do  not  get  it  out  at  once,  I  should 
hesitate  about  saying  what  I  have  to  say."" 

"  Philip  has  been  explaining He  is 

coming,^  said  Margaret,  with  such  calmness  as  she 
could  command. 

"  Enderby  is  coming ;  and  some  one  else,  whose 
explanations  are  more  to  the  purpose,  has  been 
explaining*  Mrs.  Rowland,  alarmed  and  shaken 
by  her  misery,  has  been  acknowledging  the  whole 
series  of  falsehoods  by  which  she  persuaded,  con- 
vinced her  brother  that  you  did  not  love  him, — 
that  you  were,  in  fact,  attached  elsewhere.  I  see 
how  angry  you  are,  Hester.  I  see  you  asking  in 
your  own  mind  how  Enderby  could  be  thus  de- 
luded,— how  he  could  trust  his  sister  rather  than 
Margaret, — ^how  I  can  speak  of  him  as  deserving 
to  have  her  after  all  this.    Your  questions  are 
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reaBonable  eiMHigh^  l6ve,  >  ami .  y4t  tbeyi  Gaaaot  be 
mswered.  Your  doubts  of  Ebderbf^are  TtBoaa- 
able  enough ;  and  yet  I  doekure  ta  you  tlifeit  1»  ii 
in  my  eyes  almost,  if  not  tpatOy  UameleBib.^ 

'^  Thank  you,  brother !  "*  eaid  Ma^gaset,  looking 
up  trith  swimming  eyes. 

^'  There  is  one  great  point  to  be  settled,*  re- 
sumed Hope :  ^'  and  that  is,  whedier  you  wiUl^th 
be  content  to  bury  in  silence  the  snbj^  of  Mm 
quarrel,  from  this  hour,  relying  upon  my  testMnony 
and  Mrs.  Rowland's." 

^^  O,  Edward,  do  hot  put  your  imme  and  hsn 
together!'''' 

''  For  Enderby^B  justification,  and  <br  Marga- 
ret^s  sake,  my  name  shall  be  joined  with  the  aroh- 
iiend^s,  if  necessary,  my  k>ve.  You  must,  ai*  I 
was  saying,  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who 
know  the  v9bo\e^  that  Enderby^s  conduct  through- 
out has  been,  if  not  the  very  wisest  and  beet,  per- 
fectly natural,  and  consistent  with  the  love  for 
Mii^;«ret  which  he  has  cherished  to  thi(^  hoar.**  - 

^^I  knew  it,"  murmured  Margaret 
:    *MIe  win  Imnself  disclose  as  much  as  he  tUtAs 
proper,  when  he  comes :  but  he  comes  full  of  Pmt 
and  doubt  about  his  reception.** 
•    Hazgas)ethmigh^head,fedi]%titii1ritwtti««Q 
>^  wiMB  I'eminded  what  reaeon  ihar^  waft-lbr  lot 
coming  with  doubt  and  iremUiiig  in  faig^hMri. 
:  '.'  A&iie  eomos  full  of  learlud doubt,''  rwoinied 
Hope,  "  I  must  tell  you  first  that  he  never  A^onWt  J 
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ydur  iiat  1«U^9  Matgaret-  He  tbongfat  yoavould 
nolraABweirlijd.  *Hd  tiboiighi  you  took  him  ai  his 
wont  tibbut  Dottiitempiiiig  explanation^^" 

^^  Wfavt  oa  «nhftppy  accident ! '"  cried  Hesten 
t^  Whot  earned  that  letter  i    How  did  it  happen  I " 

'^  It  was  no  accident,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Rowland 
burned  that  letter.'" 

•   Margaret  covered  her  face  with  her  hands; 
Uisn,  Buddeidy  looking  up,  she  cried — 

''Did  she  read  it!" 

''  No.  She  says  she  dared  not.  Why,  Mar^ 
gairet,  yoa  seem  sorry  that  she  did  not !  You 
think  it  would  have  cleared  you.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  thought  60  too ;  and  that  that  was  the  reason 
why  she  averted  her  eyes  from  it.  Yes,  it  was  a 
cruel  injiupy,  Margaret.  Can  you  forgive  it,  do 
you  think  P 

''  Not  to-night;*  said  Hester.  ''  Do  not  ask  it 
of  her  to-night/" 

,  ''  I  believe  I  may  ask  it  at  this  very  moment* 
The  happy  can  forgive.    Is  it  not  so,  Maxgaret  S  "^ 

^^  For  myself  I  could  and  I  do,  brother.  I 
would  go  now  and  nurse  her  child,  and  comfort 
her.    But  •  •  •  .^^ 

^'  But  you  cannot  forgive  the  wretofaedadss  she 

has  caused  to PluUp^  Well,  if  you^oaoh  forgtveher 

for  your  own  pilrt,  Uiere  is  a  chance  that  she  oi^ 

yet  lift  19.  her  hnbUed  head;* 

*    *^What  poisessedi  her  to  hate.ua  aol^  said 
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^^  Her  hatred  to  us  ia  the  result  of  long  fcahitj 
of  ill  will,  of  selfish  pride,  and  of  low  p^riinacitr 
about  small  objects.    That  is  the  way  in  which  I 
account  for  it  all.     She  disliked  you  first  for  jfOtir 
connexion  with  the  Greys ;  and  thea  she  disL'ktd 
me  for  my  connexion  with  you*     Sho  liouriahed  up 
all  her  personal  feelings  into  an  opposition  to  us 
and  our  doings ;  and  when  she  had  done  ibis,  and 
found  her  own  only  brother  going  over  to  the 
enemy,  as  she  regarded  it,  her  dislike  grew  into  a 
passion  of  hatred.     Under  the  influence  of  tiiis 
passion,  she  has  been  led  on  to  say  and  to  do 
more  and  more  that  would  suit  her  purposes,  till 
she  has  found  herself  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  guilt« 
I  really  believe  she  was  not  fully  aware  of  her 
situation,  till  her  misery  of  to-day  revealed  it  to 
her.'' 

*^  Poor  thing  ! "  said  Margaret.  ^'  la  tfiere 
nothing  we  can  do  to  help  her ! " 

^^  We  will  ask  Enderby.  I  take  hen  to  be  no 
uncommon  case.  The  dislikes  of  low  aod  selfidb 
minds  generally  bear  very  much  the  charMSter  of 
hers,  though  they  may  not  be  pampered  by  ciroutft- 
stances  into  such  a  luxuriance  as  in  this  case.  Li 
a  city,  Mrs.  Rowland  might  have  been  an  onfinatr 
spSieful  fine  lady.  In  such  a  place  as  Deerbsoek, 
and  with  a  family  of  rivals'  oousioa  infeawintiy 
before  h^  eyes,  to  exercise  her  pasaone.iqKiti,  die 
has  ended  in  being  .•••'' 
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**  What  she  fe,"  said  Margaret,  as  Hope  stopped 
for  a  word. 

'  **  Margaret  is  less  surprised  than  you  expected, 
is  she  notr'  said  Hester.  "  You  did  not  suppose 
that  she  would  sit  and  listen  as  she  does  to  your 
analysis  of  Mrs.  Rowland.  But  if  the  truth  were 
known,  she  carries  a  prophecy  about  her  on  her 
finger.  I  have  no  doubt  she  has  been  expecting  this 
very  news  ever  since  she  recovered  her  ring.  Yes 
or  no,  Margaret  ? " 

"  I  should  rather  say  she  has  carried  a  prophecy 
in  her  heart  all  these  long  months,^  said  Hope, 
"  of  which  that  on  her  finger  is  only  the  symbol.** 

"  However  it  may  be/'  said  Hester,  "  it  has 
prepared  a  reception  for  Mr.  Enderby.  There  is 
no  resisting  a  prophecy.  What  is  written  is 
written." 

^^  I  must  hear  him,  you  know,'^  said  Margaret, 
gently. 

*^  You  must;  and  you  must  hear  him  favourably,^** 
said  her  brother. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Hester,  ringing  the 
belL  *'  Morris,  a  good  fire  in  the  breakfast-room, 
inunediately.'' 

Within  the  hour,  Philip  and  Margaret  were  by 
that  firchnde,  finally  wedded  in  heart  and  soul.  It 
was  astonishing  how  little  explanation  was  needed 
when  Margaret  had  once  been  told,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  of  her  letter  having  been  destroyed,  that 
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she  was  declared  to  have  made  Mrs.  Enderby  the 
depository  of  her  confidence  about  a  prior  attach- 
ment.   There  was,  however,  as  much  to  relate  a^ 
there  was  little  to  explain.     How  Enderby'a  heart 
burned  within  him,  when,  in  sporting  with  the  idea 
of  a  prior  attachment,  it  came  out  what  Margaret 
had  felt  at  the  moment  of  Ins  intrusion  upon  the 
conference  with  Hope,  of  which  he  had  since,  as  at 
the  time,  been  so  jealous  !  the  amusement  on  her 
own  part,  and  the  joy  on  Hester's,  which  she  was 
trying  to  conceal  by  her  downcast  looks  !     How 
his  soul  melted  within  him  wh«n  she  owned  her 
momentary  regret  at  being  saved  from  under  the 
ice,  and  the  consolation  and  stimulus  she  had  de- 
rived from  her  brother's  exprassion  of  affection  for 
her  on  the  spot  I     How  clear,  how  true  a  refata- 
tion  were  these  revealings  of  the  imputations  tiiat 
had  been  cast  upon  her  !  and  how  strangely  had 
the  facts  been  distorted  by  a  prejudiced  imagma- 
tion  !     How  sweet  m  the  telling  was  the  storjr  of 
the  ring,  so  sad  in  the  experiwce !  and  the  re 
eountings  of  the  times  that  they  had  seen  each 
other  of  kte.    Philip  had  caught  more  ^mpses 
than  she.    He  came  down,— he  dared  not  say  to 
watch  over  her  m  this  time  of  sickness, — but 
because  he  could  not  stay  away  when  he  heard  of 
the  condition  of  Deerbrook.    But  for  this  sickDe^a 
would  they  have  met,  — should  they  ever  havr 
understood  each  other  again !    This  was  a  apeciH 
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lation  on  which  they  could  not  dwell, — ^it  led  them 
too  near  the  verge  of  the  grave  which  was  yawning 
for  Matilda.  Mrs.  Rowland  would  have  been 
relieved,  but  the  relief  would  have  been  not  un- 
mixed with  humiliation,  if  she  could  have  known 
how  easily  she  was  let  off  in  this  long  conference. 
Not  only  can  the  happy  easily  forgive,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  forget  the  causes  and  the  history 
of  their  woes  ;  and  the  wretched  lady  who,  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief  and  terror  for  her  child,  trembled 
at  home  at  the  image  of  the  lovers  she  had  injured) 
was,  to  those  lovers  in  their  happiness,  much  as  if 
she  had  never  existed. 

''  Mrs.  Howell ! "  said  Margaret,  bearing  ber 
sister  mention  their  departed  neighbour,  after 
Philip  was  gone.  *^  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  this 
very  afternoon  that  I  saw  that  poor  woman  die  !'*" 

"  Even  BO,  dear.  How  many  days,  or  months, 
or  years,  have  you  lived  since !  A  whole  age  of 
bliss,  Margaret  V 

Margaret's  blush  said  '  Yes.' 


VOL.  m. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


DEERBROOK  IN   8UN8HINB. 


On  the  first  news  of  the  fever  being  gone,  the 
Greys  returned  to  Deerbrook,  and  Dr.  Levitt^'s 
family  soon  followed.  The  pkice  wore  a  struge 
appearance  to  those  who  had  been  absent  for  some 
time.  Large  patches  of  grass  overspread  the  main 
street,  and  cows  might  have  pastured  on  the  thatch 
of  some  of  the  cottages,  while  the  onoe  green 
church-yard  looked  brown  and  bare  from  tiie 
number  of  new  graves  crowded  in  among  the  eld 
ones.  In  many  a  court  were  the  spring-flowers 
running  wild  over  the  weedy  borders,  for  want  of 
hands  to  tend  them ;  and  the  birds  built  in  many 
a  chimney  from  which  the  blue  smoke  had  been 
wont  to  rise  in  the  morning  air.  Sophia  and  lier 
sisters  noted  these  things  as  they  walked  thraagfa 
the  place  on  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  wbiie 
thdr  father  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  parish 
register,  to  learn  how  many  of  his  neij^boora  were 
gone,  and  their  mother  was  paying  hear  visit  of  con- 
dolence to  Mrs.  Rowland. 
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Fanny  and  Mary  were  much  impressed  this  day 
with  Matilda's  death.    They  had  first  wondered, 
and  then  wept,  when  they  heard  of  it  at  a  dis- 
tance: and  now,  when  once  more  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  seen  her  daily,  and  had  hourly 
criticised  her  looks,  her  sayings,  and  doings,  they 
were  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  meanness  and 
frivolity  of  their  talk,  and  the  unkindness  of  their 
feelings  about  one  whose  faults  could  hardly  be 
called  her  own,  and  who  might  now,  they  supposed, 
be  living  and  moving  in  scenes  and  amidst  circum- 
stances whose  solenmity  and  importance  put  to 
shame  the  petty  intercourse  they  had  carried  on 
with  her  here.     Both  resolved  in  their  hearts  that 
if  Anna  Rowland  should  praise  her  own  dancing, 
and  flatten  her  back  before  she  spoke,  and  talk 
often  of  the  time  when  she  should  be  married,  they 
would  \et  it  all  pass,  and  not  tell  mama  or  Sophia, 
or  exchange  satirical  looks  with  each  other.    They 
remembered  now  that  Matilda  had  done  good  and 
kind  things  which  had  been  disregarded  at  the 
time  when  they  were  bent  on  ridiculing  her.     It 
was  just  hereabouts  that  she  took  off  her  worsted 
gloves,  one  bitter  day  in  the  winter,  and  put  them 
on  the  hands  of  her  little  brother  who  was  crying 
with  cold ;  and  it  was  by  yonder  comer  that  she 
directed  a  stranger  gentleman  into  the  right  road 
•0  prettily  that  he  looked  after  her  as  she  walked 
away,  and  said  she  would  be  the  pride  of  the  place 
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some  day. — Alas!  there  she  lay, — in  the  vault 
under  the  church ;  and  she  would  be  no  one^s  pride 
in  this  world,  except  in  her  poor  mother^s  heart. 

^'  There  is  somebody  not  in  mourning,'*  cried 
Fanny  ;  '^  the  very  first,  besides  my  cousins,  that 
we  have  seen  to-day.  O,  it  is  Mrs.  James  1  ShaU 
we  not  speak  to  her ! " 

Mrs.  James  seemed  wanned  out  of  her  usual  in- 
difference.  She  shook  hands  almost  affectionately 
with  Sophia.  The  meeting  of  acquaintances  who 
find  themselves  alive  after  a  pestilence,  is  unlike 
any  other  kind  of  meeting :  it  animates  the  most 
indifferent,  and  almost  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
While  Mrs.  James  and  Sophia  were  making  mu- 
tual inquiries,  Mary  called  Fanny'^s  attention  to 
what  was  to  be  seen  opposite.  There  was  a  glit- 
tering  row  of  large,  freshly-gilt  letters, — '^  Miskin 
late  Howell)  Haberdasher,  ho.'*'  Miss  Miskin,  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  with  a  countenance  trained 
to  melancholy,  was  peeping  through  the  ribbons 
and  handkerchiefs  which  veiled  her  window,  to  see 
whether  the  Miss  Greys  were  on  their  way  to  h^ 
or  not.  Sophia  would  not  have  been  able  to  rent 
eoine  in,  but  thift;  on  parting  from  Mrs.  James, 
The  L  the  true  Object  of  h^  morning  wJk^ 
preaching,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walcot.  Her 
intention  had  been  to  meet  him  in  his  rounds ;  and 
here  he  was. 

If  Mrs.  James  had  been  almost  alfeotionala. 
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what  was  Mr.  Walcot!  He  had  really  gone 
through  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  suffering 
lately,  and  his  heart  was  very  soft  and  tender  just 
now.  He  turned  about,  and  walked  with  Sophia, 
— walked  a  mile  out  into  the  country  by  her  side, 
and  neither  seemed  to  have  any  thought  of  turning 
back^  till  Fanny  reminded  her  sister  how  long 
mama  would  have  been  kept  waiting  for  her,  to 
go  and  call  on  the  Levitts.  The  conversation  had 
been  in  an  under-voice,  all  the  way  out  and  back ; 
but,  when  the  parting  was  to  take  place,  when 
Mr.  Walcot  was  to  leave  them  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  the  little  girls  heard  a  few  words 
which  threw  some  light  on  what  had  been  passing. 
They  caught  from  Sophia,  "  I  must  consult  my 
parents ;  "^  and  bs  they  hurried  homewards  with 
her,  they  ventured  to  cast  up  a  glance  of  droll 
meaning  into  her  face,  which  made  her  try  to  help 
smiling,  and  to  speak  sharply ;  and  then  they  knew 
that  they  had  guessed  the  truth. 

Mr.  Orey  made  his  call  upon  his  cousins  that 
evening.  He  requested  some  private  conversation 
with  Hope.  His  objects  were,  to  learn  Hope's 
opinion  of  Mr.  Walcot,  as  he  had  seen  him  of  late 
under  very  trying  circumstances  ;  and,  if  this 
opinion  should  be  sufficiently  favourable  to  warrant 
the  proposition,  to  open  the  subject  of  a  partner- 
ship,— a  partnership  in  which,  as  was  fair,  Mr. 
Walcot  should  have  a  small  share  at  present  of  the 
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income,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  labour. - 
which  waa  all  that  the  young  man,  under  "the  e 
of  Ilia  recont  t«rror8,  and  of  Iiis  vcncr&tion  for  ) 
Hope,  wislied  or  desired.     He  had  declared  ( 
if  he  pould  obtain  his  beloved  Sophia,  an>)  b*  ji 
mitted  to  rely  on  Mr.  Hope  m  his  partner  a 
friend,  he  should  be  tho  happioat  man  atiri; ;  'i 
be  vrae  conBdoiit  that  bis  parents  would  consdi 
him  a  most  fortunate  youth,  to  bo  received, 
outset  into  life,  into  8Uch  a  family  as  Mr.  Ony\ 
and  under  the  profosaiona)   guidiuice  of  anch 
practitioner  and  such  a  man  a«  Mr.  Hope. 

Tlicre  seemed  to  be  every  probability  of  t 
becoming  the  happiest  man  alive  ;  for  the  Gi 
were  clearly  well  disposed  towards  him,  anil  ! 
Hope  had  nothing  to  say  of  him  which  could  hurl 
their  feelings.  He  repeated  what  he  had  iWhred 
to  Mr,  Rowland, — that  Mr.  Waleot's  eiwrgi«* 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  praotjc*  of  fan 
profession,  and  that  his  profesdonal  knowing 
appeared  to  be  sufficient.  There  was  no  doubt  < 
his  kindness  of  lu>nrt ;  and,  though  it  could  not  b 
expected  of  him  that  he  would  ever  make  a  si 
figure  in  the  world,  yet  he  iniglit  sustain  a.  I 
portion  of  n;K]jeutabilityand  nsefulnees  in  aoau 
station. — As  to  the  partnership,  nrt  difRvaJty  a 
Mr.  Grey  frankly  explained  that  present  im 
was  far  Ie«  of  an  object  than  to  have  hie  d«li| 
Kttlod  bcnde  her  pareAla,  and  bis  soa-in-Uw  • 
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fully  and  honourably  occupied.  Sophia  would  have 
enough  money  to  make  Walcot^s  income  an  affair 
of  inferior  consideration.  If  he  should  deserve  an 
increase  by  and  by,  it  would  be  all  very  well.  If 
not,  the  young  people  must  get  on  without.  Any- 
thing was  better  than  sending  the  young  man  away 
to  establish  himself  in  a  new  place,  with  no  happier 
prospects  to  Sophia's  family  than  that  of  parting 
with  her  to  a  distance  at  last. 

It  did  not  require  many  days  to  complete 
the  arrangements.  Hester  was  at  first  a  little 
vexed,  but  on  the  whole  much  more  amused,  at  the 
idea  of  her  husband  having  Mr.  Walcot  for  a 
partner:  and  she  soon  saw  the  advantage  of  his 
being  spared  many  a  long  country  ride,  and  many 
a  visit  at  inconvenient  seasons,  by  his  junior  being 
at  hand.  She  made  no  substantial  objection,  and 
invited  Mr.  Walcot  to  the  house  with  all  due  cor- 
diality.'/i  The  young  man'^s  gratitude  and  devotion 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  only  trouble  Hope  felt 
in  the  business  was  the  awkwardness  of  checking 
his  expressions  of  thankfulness. , 

When  the  announcement  of  the  double  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  made,  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  resist 
going  herself  to  Mrs.  Rowland  ;  and  Sophia  was 
sorry  that  she  could  not  be  present  too,  to  see  how 
the  lady  would  receive  the  news  of  a  third  gentle- 
man marrying  into  the  Greys'  connexion  so  decid- 
edly.    But  Mr.  Grey  took  care  to  enlighten  his 
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partner  on  the  matter  some  hours  before ;  ao  ihii 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  prepared.  She  persuaded  her- 
self that  she  was  very  Apathetic, — ^that  she  had  no 
feelings  left  for  the  affiuns  of  life, — that  her  is- 
terests  were  all  buried  in  the  tomb  of  her  own 
Matilda.  Mrs.  Grey  had  therefore  noihii^  in 
particular  to  tell  Sof^a  when  she  returned  from 
paying  the  visit 

In  exchange  for  the  news,  Sir  W^illiam  and 
Lady  Hunter  sent  back  their  congratuIatioD^. 
and  a  very  gracious  and  extensive  invitation  to 
dinner.  Finding  that  Mrs.  Rowland'*8  brother 
was  rqally,  with  the  approbation  of  his  family* 
going  to  marry  Mrs.  Hope^s  sister,  and  that  Mrs. 
Rowland^e  proteg^  was  entering  into  partnersbip 
with  Mr.  Hope  himself,  they  thought  it  the  right 
time  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  reooncihalioiui 
which  were  taking  place,  by  being  civil  to  all  the 
parties  round.  So  Lady  Hunter  came  in  stat^  t(> 
Deerbrook,  one  fine  day,  made  all  due  apdogie^ 
and  invited  to  dinner  the  whole  oonnexion.  Mr. 
Rowland  could  not  go,  of  course ;  and  MBrgBret 
declined :  but  all  the  rest  went.  Margaret  m^ 
on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  and  she  preferred  one 
more  day  with  Maria,  to  a  visit  of  oeremoD;. 
She  begged  Philip  to  go,  as  his  sister  could  not ; 
and  he  obeyed  with  a  good  grace,  grudging  the 
loss  of  a  sweet  spring  evening  over  Sir  WiQian 
Hunter's  dinner  table  the  less,  that  he  knew  Msf- 
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garet  and  Maria  were  making  the  best  use  of  it 
together. 

Once  more  the  friends  sat  in  the  summer-house, 
by  the  window,  whence  they  loved  to  look  abroad 
upon  meadow,  wood,  and  stream.  Here  they  had 
studied  together,  and  cherished  each  other :  here 
they  had  eagerly  imparted  a  multitude  of  thoughts, 
and  carefully  concealed  a  few.  Here  they  were 
now  conversing  together  for  the  last  time  before 
their  approaching  separation.  Maria  sighed  often, 
as  she  well  might :  and  when  Margaret  looked 
abroad  upon  the  bean-setters  in  the  distant  field, 
and  listened  to  the  bleat  of  the  lambs  which  came 
up  from  the  pastures,  and  was  aware  of  the  scent  of 
the  hyacinths  occasionally  wafted  in  from  poor 
Matilda's  neighbouring  flower-plot,  she  sighed 
too. 

"  You  must  take  some  of  our  hyacinths  with 
you  to  London,  and  see  whether  they  will  not 
blossom  there,^  said  Maria,  answering  to  her 
&iend''s  thought. 

**  I  hardly  know  whether  there  would  be  most 

« 

pain  or  pleasure  in  seeing  plants  sprout,  and  then 
wither,  in  the  little  balcony  of  a  back  drawing- 
room,  which  overlooks  gables  or  stables,  instead 
of  these  delicious  green  meadows." 

"  How  fond  you  were,  two  years  ago,  of  ima- 
gining the  bliss  of  living  always  in  sight  of  this 
very  landscape  !  Yet  it  has  yielded  afready  to  the 
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back  drawing-room,  with  a  prospect  of  staUea  and 
gables.'' 

'^  We  shall  come  and  look  upon  your  woods  some- 
times, you  know.  I  am  not  bidding  good-bye  to 
this  place,  or  to  you.    God  forbid  ! '' 

"  Now  tell  me,  Margaret,^  said  Maria,  after  » 
pause ;  '^  tell  me  when  you  are  to  be  manied.'^ 

*'  That  is  what  I  was  just  about  to  do.  We  go 
on  Tuesday." 

^*  Indeed !  in  three  days !  But  why  should  it 
not  be  so  ?  It  is  a  weary  time  since  yon  promised 
first. 

*'A  year  ago,  there  were  reasons,  as  Philq> 
admits  now,  why  I  could  not  leave  Hester  and 
Edward.  There  are  no  such  reasons  now.  They 
are  prosperous :  their  days  of  struggle,  wh^  they 
wanted  me, — my  head,  my  hands,  my  little  inoonHL 
— are  past.  Edward's  practice  has  come  back  to 
him,  with  increase  for  Mr.  Waloot.  There  '^ 
nothing"  more  to  fear  for  them.'" 

*'  You  have  done  your  duty  by  them :  now  .  t  * 

"Afy  duty!  What  has  it  been  to  theirs! 
O,  Maria!  what  a  spectacle  has  that  beeiii 
When  I  think  how  they  have  ^  overcome  evil  vdti, 
good,'  how  they  have  endured,  how  foigiveOt  ^^ 
toiled  a)id  watched  on  their  enemies'  behalf,  till 
they  have  ruled  all  the  minds,  and  touched  all  the 
hearts,  of  friends  and  foes  for  miles  round,  I  thini^ 
theirs  the  most  gracious  piece  of  tribulation  tlu^ 
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ever  befel.  •  At  home,— O,  even  you  do  not  know 
what  a  home  it  is  !  "^ 

Nor  was  Margaret  herself  aware  what  that 
home  was  now.  She  saw  how  Edward  had  there, 
too,  *  overcome  evil  with  good,^ — how  he  had  per- 
manently established  Hester  in  her  highest  moods 
of  mind,  strengthened  her  to  conquer  the  one 
unhappy  tendency  from  which  she  had  suffered 
through  the  whole  of  her  life,  and  dispersed  all 
storms  from  the  dwelling  wherein  his  child  was  to 
grow  up :  but  she  did  not  know  half  the  extent  of 
his  victory,  or  the  delight  of  its  rewards.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  secret  shudder  with  which  he  looked 
back  upon  the  entanglement,  the  peril,  the  suffer- 
ing, he  had  gone  through ;  or  of  the  deep  peace 
which  had  settled  down  upon  his  soul,  now  that 
the  struggle  was  well  past.  She  little  imagined 
how,  when  all  the  world  regarded  him  as  an  old 
married  man,  his  was  now,  in  truth,  the  soul  of 
the  lover:  how,  from  having  at.  one  time  pitied, 
feared,  recoiled  from  her  with  whom  he  had  con- 
nected himself  for  life,  he  had  risen,  by  dint  of  a 
religious  discharge  of  duty  towards  her,  from  self- 
reproach  and  mere  compassion,  to  patience,  to  hope, 
to  interest,  to  admiration,  to  love,— love  at  last 
worthy  of  hers, — ^love  which  satisfied  even  Hester^s 
imperious  affections,  and  set  even  her  over-busy 
mind  and  heart  at  rest.  Little  did  Margaret 
imagine  all  this.      There  was  but  one,   beside 
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Edward  himself,  who  knew  it  ;  and  that  one  wa 
Morris,  who  daily  thanked  God  that  strength  h^ 
been  given  according  to  the  need. 

"  There  is  but  one  person  in  the  world,  Maria.'' 
said  her  friend,  ^^  on  whose  account  I  cannot  help 
being  anxious.  I  was  faithless  about  Hester  v 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  have  an  uneasy  thought 
for  her ;  and  now  I  am  afraid  I  shall  sin  in  the 
same  way  about  you.'" 

"  And  why  should  you,  Margaret  ?  If  1  wen- 
without  object,  without  hope,  without  experience, 
without  the  power  of  self-rule  which  such  experience 
gives,  you  might  well  fear  for  me.  But  why  now  f 
It  is  not  reasonable  towards  the  Providence  under 
which  we  live ;  it  is  not  just  to  me." 

"  That  is  very  true.  But  though  it  is  not  tot» 
much  for  your  faith  that  you  are  infirm  and  eofier* 
ing  in  body,  poor,  solitary,  living  by  toil,  without 
love,  without  prospect, — though  all  this  may  not 
be  too  much  for  ^your  faith,  Maria,  I  own  it  i»  at 
times  for  mine." 

'*•  Of  all  these  evils,  there  is  but  one  whi<^  h 
very  hard  to  bear.  I  am  solitary ;  and  the  sa£^- 
ing  from  the  sense  of  this  is  great.  But  what  has 
been  borne  may  be  borne ;  and  this  evil  is  precisely 
that  which  has  been  the  peculiar  trial  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  their  race-H)r  of  those  who 
have  been  recognized  as  such.  You  will  not 
suppose  that  I  try  to  flatter  my  pride  with  this 
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thought ;  or  that  the  most  insane  pride  could  be  a 
support  under  this  kind  of  suffering.  I  mean 
only  that  there  can  be  nothing  morally  fatal  in 
a  trial  which  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  have 
sustained." 

"  But  it  is  painful, — ^very  painful."*' 

^^  For  the  mere  pain,  let  it  pass ;  and  for  the 
other  desagrimens  of  my  lot,  let  us  not  dare  to 
speak  evil  of  them,  lest  wo  should  be  slandering  my 
best  friends.  If  infirmity,  toil,  poverty,  and  the 
foibles  of  people  about  us,  all  go  to  fortify  us  in 
self-reliance,  God  forbid  that  we  should  quarrel 
with  them  V 

"  But  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  that  you  can 
stand  the  discipline  I  that  your  nerves,  as  well  as 
your  soul,  can  endure  ?^ 

*'  Far  from  sure:  but  my  peril  is  less  than  it  was; 
and  I  have,  therefore,  every  hope  of  victory  at  last. 
In  my  wilderness,  some  tempter  or  another  comes, 
at  times  when  my  heart  is  hungry,  and  my  faith  is 
fainting,  and  shows  me  such  a  lot  as  yours, — all 
the  sunny  kingdoms  of  love  and  hope  given  into 
your  hand, — ^and  then  the  desert  of  my  lot  looks 
dreary  enough  for  the  moment ;  but  then  arises 
the  very  reasonable  question,  why  we  should  de- 
mand that  one  lot  should,  in  this  exceedingly  small 
section  of  our  immortality,  be  as  happy  as  another  i 
why  we  cannot  each  husband  our  own  life  and  means 
without  wanting  to  be  all  equal.     Let  us  bless 
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Heaven  for  your  lot,  by  all  meana ;  but  ^y.  in 
the  name  of  Providence,  should  mine  be  like  it .' 
Nay,  Margaret,  why  these  tears  t  For  their  sakr 
I  will  tell  you — and  then  we  shall  have  talked  quit^ 
enough  about  me — ^that  you  are  no  fair  judge  of  m; 
lot.  You  see  me  often,  generally,  in  the  mid^t 
of  annoyance,  and  you  do  not  (because  no  one  can) 

» 

look  with  the  eye  of  my  mind  upon  the  future.  If 
you  could,  for  one  day  and  night,  feel  with  m} 
feelings,  and  see  through  my  eyes  •  .  «  •'^ 

'^  O  that  I  could !  I  should  be  the  holier  for 
ever  after ! " 

'^  Nay,  nay  !  but  if  you  could  do  this,  you  wouU 
know,  from  henceforth,  that  there  are  glimpses  of 
heaven  for  me  in  solitude,  as  for  you  in  love ;  and 
that  it  is  almost  as  good  to  look  forward  witfaoBt 
fear  of  chance  or  change,  as  with  sudi  a  flutter  of 
hope  as  is  stirring  in  you  now. — So  much  for  the 
solitaries  of  the  earth,  and  because  Providencf 
should  be  justified  of  his  children. — Now,  when  is 
this  family  meeting  to  take  place  in  the  oomer 
house!*" 

''Frank  hopes  to  land  in  August ;  and  Anne,  Mn. 
Gilchrist,  will  meet  him  as  soon  as  she  can  hear, 
in  her  by-comer  of  the  world,  of  his  arrival.  Thr 
other  sister  is  still  abroad,  and'  cannot  oome,  I 
hope  Anne  may  be  a  friend  to  you, — an  intimate 
Judging  by  her  brothers,  and  h^  own  letten.  I 
think  she  must  be  worthy.^ 
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"  Thank  you ;  but  you  are,  and  ever  will  be,  my 
intimate.  There  can  be  no  other.— We  shall  be 
often  seeing  you  here."** 

'*  Sometimes ;  and  we  shall  have  you  with  us.**^ 

^'  No :  I  cannot  come  to  London.  I  shall  never 
leave  this  place  again,  I  believe ;  but  you  will  be 
often  coming  to  it.  When  that  crowd  of  new 
graves  in  the  church-yard  shall  be  waving  with  grass, 
and  those  old  woods  looking  more  ancient  still,  and 
the  grown  people  of  Deerbrook  telling  their  little 
ones  all  about  the  pestilence  that  swept  the  place 
at  the  end  of  the  great  scarcity,  when  they  were 
children,  you  and  yours,  and  perhaps  I,  may  sit,  a 
knot  of  gray-headed  friends,  and  hear  over  again 
about  those  good  old  days  of  ours,  as  we  shall 
then  call  them." 

*^  And  tell  how  there  was  an  aged  man,  who 
told  us  of  his  seeing  the  deer  come  down 
through  the  forest  to  drink  at  the  brook.  I  should 
like  to  behold  those  future  days."*^ 

'^  And  to  remember  whose  face  you  saw  in  the 
torch-light,  at  the  time  and  place  of  your  hearing 
the  old  man's  tale. — Whose  horse  do  I  hear  stop- 
ping at  the  stable  V 

^^  It  is  Philip^s.  He  has  galloped  home  before 
the  rest,*^  said  Margaret,  drawing  back  from  the 
window  with  the  smile  still  upon  her  face.  ^^  Now, 
Maria,  before  any  one  cofnes,  tell  me, — would  you 
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like  f o  be  with  me  on  Taeeday  morning  or  not : 
Do  as  you  like.*" 

''  I  will  come,  to  be  sure,^'  Baid  Maria,  smiling. 
"  And  now,  while  there  is  any  twilight  left,  go 
and  give  Mr.  Enderby  the  walk  in  the  shrubben 
that  he  galloped  home  for.'" 

Margaret  kept  Philip  waiting  while  she  lighted 
her  friend's  lamp ;  and  its  gleam  shone  from  the 
window  of  the  summer-house  for  long,  while,  talk- 
ing of  Maria,  the  lovers  paced  the  shrubbery,  and 
let  the  twilight  go. 
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